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PREFACE. 

As  the  preface  of  this  work  is  published  after  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  work  itself  has  been  submitted  to  our  readers, 
it  is  obviously  needless  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
contents,  or  to  specify  at  large  our  views  and  intentions. 
A  few  brief  remarks  are  all  that  the  occasion  requires  us 
to  offer. 

Though  oiir  labors  have,  doubtless,  been  attended  with 
many  imperfections,  it  would  be  affectation  not  to  express 
'  a  belief,  that  they  have  had  a  beneficial  tendency,  and  that 
they  have  accomplished,  to   a  very  desirable  extent,   the 
ends  for  which  they  have  been  continued.      It   would, 
moreover,    be   ungrateful   not  to   mention,  that  we  have 
received  decided  testimonies  to  the  utility  of  our  exertions, 
and  ardent  wishes   for  our  future  success,   from   men  of 
enlarged    minds,    and  unquestioned    piety,    who  have  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  religious  state  of  New- 
England,  and  a  deep  concern   for  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  churches.     To  the  disinterested  aid  afforded  us 
by  our  correspondents  much  of  the  approbation  bestow- 
ed on  our  work,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed.     We  re- 
spectfully return  them  our  thanks  for  their  assistance,  and 
invite  them  to  continue  it.     While    we   do  this,   we   ac- 
knowledge from  several  of  them  a  promise  of  renewed  and 
more  extensive  exertions. 

Among  the  great  objects  which  demand  the  attention, 
the  sacrifices,  and  the  prayers  of  Christians  in  our  country, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Missionary  cause. 
Though  we  hope  this  cause  has  gained  some  adherents 
in  consequence  of  the  select  religious  intelligence  which 
has  been  presented  to  our  readers,  yet  it  has  not  held  that 
prominent  place  in  our  pages  which  its  importance  might 
claim.  The  principal  reason  of  this  apparent  deficiency 
has  been  a  conviction,  that  every  step  taken  in  so  mo- 
mentous a  concern  ought  to  be  taken  with  great  delibera- 
tion, and  that  nothing  crude  or  inconsiderate  should  be 
offered  to  the  public.  We  are  persuaded,  that  it  is  the 
urgent  duty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
vigorously  into  this  cause;  and  we  have  pleasing  hopes, 
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that  our  cotintry  will  be  a  great  aod  highly  honored  in-- 
strument  in  evangelizing  the  heathen  world. 

Another  great  object  to  which  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
the  followers  of  Christ  ought  to  be  continually  applied, 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  education,  settlement,  and 
maintenan'ce  of  a  learned  and  pious  Clergy.  Unless  this 
object  is  regarded  according  to  its  real  importance,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  state  of  religion  must  expe- 
rience a  lamentable  depression  among  us.  Though  we 
unhesitatingly  profess  our  belief  in  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  all  moral  goodness  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  yet  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  usual 
method  of  the  Divine  operation,  in  the  blessed  work  of 
converting  and  sanctifying  mankind,  has  been  by  the 
appointment  of  well  adapted  means  and  instrunients. 
Learning  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  piety,  nor  ig- 
norance with  vice:  still  the  experience  of  ages  has  shewn, 
that  when  the  Clergy,  as  a  body,  have  been  ignorant,  they 
have  also  been  worldly-minded  and  corrupt;  and  that  the 
great  models  of  piety  in  every  age,  have  been  diligent 
students,  and  anxious  inquirers  after  knowledge  of  every 
useful  description. 

True  religion  is  attacked  on  the  one  hand,  by  moraliz- 
ing divines,  who  overlook  its  essence  and  its  glory,  its 
suitableness  to  the  state  of  man,  and  other  distinctive  fea- 
tures in  its  character;  and,  on  the  other,  by  turbulent  sec- 
taries, who,  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  are  exhibiting 
the  w'iidest  enthusiasm,  and  the  deepest  hostility  to  the 
regular  administration  of  religion^  instruction,  to  the 
Sabbath  itself,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  graee.  At  such  a 
time,  our  Clergy  must  be  wise,  as  well  as  harmless. 

We  trust  our  patrons  will  feel,  that  if  this  publication 
is  suited  to  counteract  the  prevalent  evils  of  our  day,  and 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  religious  public,  it  should  re- 
ceive the  countenance  and  support  of  the  friends  of  truth. 
Relying  on  this  support,  we  shall  proceed  with  alacrit}'- 
in  our  labors,  and  look  with  confidence  for  that  blessing, 
without  which  all  attempts  to  do  good,  or  to  obtain  it, 
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ADDRESS   TO    THE   PUBLIC. 

AT  the  commencement  of  another  volume  of  the  Panoplist  and 
Missionary  Ma&azine,  the  Editors  avail  themselves  of  the 
occasion,  to  lay  before  their  readers  some  of  the  most  important 
considerations,  which  relate  to  the  interests  of  this  publication. 
The  time  will  not  be  misemployed  which  is  spent  in  declaring  our 
intentions,  and  explaining  the  various  means  by  which,  it  is  hoped, 
they  may  be  accomplished. 

The  utility  of  religious  Magazines  has  been  established,  both  iti 
Europe  and  America,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  a  manner  too 
satisfactory  to  admit  of  a  question.  As  vehicles  of  information 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Christians;  as  bonds  of  union  between 
pious  men  of  all  denominations,  and  in  all  classes  of  society;  as 
incentives  to  active  beneficence;  and  as  the  means  of  concentrating 
bent'voleiit  exertions  of  all  descriptions,  they  remain  uneqttalled. 
When  judiciously  conducted,  they  have  uniformly  received  the 
hearty  approbation  and  patronage  of  wise  and  good  men;  and  to 
the  exterisive  circulation  which  has  been  ^iveri  them,  may  justly 
be  attributed  much  of  that  enlaiged  philanthropy,  that  fervent 
charity,  that  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  and  those 
corresponding  exertions  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  influence  of 
the  gospel  through  the  world,  which  have  cast  a  radiance  over  the 
close  of  (he  eighteeiith  Century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, and  have  promised  a  more  glorious  period  tnan  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.  That  increasing  evidence  of  the 
approach  of  such  a  period  may  continue  to  be  afforded,  and  that 
TVe  may  be  the  hiimblc  instrumetits  of  advancing  it,  in  some  small 
degree,  is  our  constatit  prayer,  and,  should  we  be  prospered  ac- 
cording to  our  desire,  will  be  our  abundant  reward. 

The  religious  doctrines  which  this  work  has  endeavored  to  sup- 
port, and  is  pledged  to  support  hereafter,  have  been  so  often  made 
public,  and  particularly  oil  a  recent  occasion,*  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary, at  this  time,  to  state  them  at  large.  Though  disclaiming  all 
subjection  to  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  professing 
io  receive  the  truths  of  Christianity  from  the  Bible  alone^  the  Edi- 

*  See  the  Preface  to  the  seeonii  volume. 
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tors  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
scriptures  were  well  understood,  and  powerfully  taught  by  Calvin, 
and  his  cotetnporaries,  the  Reformers  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain;  by  the  ablest  and  most  learned  preachers  of  suc- 
ceeding times,  in  the  Protestant  churches;  and  by  those  venerable 
men  to  whom  America  was  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  same 
truths  which  have  been  so  eminently  the  means  of  enlightening  and 
reforming  mankind,  are  now  believed  and  taught  by  the  great  body 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Clergy  in  the  United  States. 
The  influence  of  these  truths  we  most  anxiously  wish  to  extend,  as 
we  believe  them  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion  in  the 
■world.  Where  union  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  is  found,  it  should 
not  be  interrupted  by  any  thing  which  fosters  sectarian  prejudices^ 
or  is  fitted  to  serve  the  narrow  interests  of  a  party. 

That  a  Magazine  may  be  most  extensively  useful,  it  should  contain 
a  variety  of  matter  adapted,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  different  tastes, 
habits,  and  wants  of  its  readers.  An  outline  of  the  plan  upon 
which,  in  our  opinion,  such  a  work  should  be  conducted,  we  pre- 
sent to  our  subscribers  in  the  following  observations;  assuring  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  shall  consider  ourselves  bound  to  conform, 
so  far  as  our  ability  shall  permit,  to  the  plan  which  we  adopt. 

Essays  on  the  primary  doctrines  of  Revelation,  written  with  care 
and  judgment,  are  eminently  instructive.  Theology  is  the  noblest 
of  the  sciences;  yet,  thanks  to  the  adorable  wisdom  of  God,  it  is 
more  easily  comprehended  by  men  of  common  understanding,  and 
in  ordinary  life,  than  any  other  science  whatever.  There  are  mys- 
teries indeed  ;  but  these  are  inseparable  from  the  existence,  the  na- 
ture, and  the  Providence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  All  who  with 
humility  receive  the  divine  declarations,  will  easily  understand  the 
great  and  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  will 
clearly  discern  their  beautiful  symmetry  and  admirable  dependence. 
These  principles  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  reason,  in  all  cases 
where  reason  can  be  properly  applied  to  them.  Though  they  can- 
not be  taught  systematically,  and  at  length  in  a  periodical  work 
of  this  kind,  they  can  still  be  occasionally  stated,  proved,  and  de- 
fended; their  uses  can  be  exhibited,  and  their  divine  original,  and 
transcendent  glories  displayed.  The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  are  never  to  be  concealed,  or  abandoned.  They  are  to  hold 
a  prominent  place  in  exciting  and  directing  any  efforts,  by  which 
the  everlasting  interests  of  men  are  intended  to  be  promoted.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  unwise,  in  concerns  of  such  amazing  consequence, 
than  to  give  place  for  a  moment  to  the  maxims  of  the  worldly,  or 
the  contempt  of  the  light-minded.  We  have  often  admired  a  pas- 
sage in  an  address  or  review  written  by  the  Editors  of  the  Christian 
Observer,  to  the  following  effect:  "That  they  had  ever  esteemed 
it  most  wretched  policy^,  even  as  policy,  to  be  afraid  to  look  their 
creed  and  its  enemies  in  the  face,  at  the  same  time."--     Those  wh(v 

*  We  cite  from  memory  only. 
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put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  are  never  at  a  loss  for  weapons  to 
repel  the  assaults  of  their  adversaries;  wiiilc  those  who  neglect  this 
divine  panoply,  and  resort  to  human  resources  for  defence,  arc 
almost  sure  to  be  disgraced  |n  the  contest,  if  not  utterly  vanquished. 
Some  materials  it  is  hoped,  our  pages  may  furnish  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  establishment  of  our  readers,  in  the  great  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Yet  we  consider  long  and  abstruse  metaphysical  discussions,  as 
BOt  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  a  Magazine,  designed  for  the 
perusal  of  all  classes  of  people.  Such  discussions  appear  to  much 
better  advantage,  and  fall  more  naturally  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  profit  by  them,  if  published  as  separate  treatises.  They 
will  then  be  read  more  uninterruptedly,  and  the  result  of  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  them  will  more  clearly  appear. 

Any  new  light  which  modern  discoveries,  or  more  accurate 
learning,  may  throw  upon  particular  texts  of  scripture,  or  upon 
the  general  scope  of  any  of  the  inspired  writings,  will  be  entitled 
to  particular  regard. 

Essays  on  the  order,  harmony,  and  government  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  on  the  duties  of  its  officers,  and  the  extent  and  obligation  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  will,  we  presume,  be  acceptable  to  the  re- 
ligious public.  Under  these  heads  may  be  comprised  every  thing 
which  promotes  the  union  and  watchfulness  of  Christians;  every 
thing  which  animates  them  to  the  discharge  of  the  peculiar  duties 
which  they  owe  each  other,  or  causes  them  to  feel  a  livelier  interest 
in  each  other's  spiritual  welfare. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  work  like  this  should  contain  many  antidotes 
to  the  poison  of  Infidelity.  Though  the  writings  of  Paine  and  his 
associates  have  been  driven  with  contempt  and  indignation  from 
public  notice,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have  sunk  into 
the  abyss  of  oblivion  from  which  they  will  never  emerge;  though 
Hume  is  much  less  read  than  formerly,  and  Bolingbroke,  Shaftes- 
bury, Hobbes,  and  writers  of  the  same  stamp  are  scarcely  read  at 
all;  and  though  the  blasphemous  doctrines,  and  the  abandoned  lives 
of  modern  champions  of  unbelief,  have  enveloped  them  and  their 
adherents  in  a  cloud  of  guilt  and  horror,  which  in  the  view  of  sober 
persons  will  not  be  easily  dispelled;  still  the  seminal  principles  of 
Infidelity  exist  every  where,  and  are  always  ready  to  spring  up  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  depraved  heart,  and  worldly  passions.  For 
the  security  of  the  young,  and  the  instruction  of  the  uninformed,  it 
is  necessary,  that  the  plagues  which  systematic  irreligion  entails 
upon  its  votaries,  here  and  hereafter,  should  be  frequendy  and  ade. 
quately  described.  Their  comfortless  lives,  their  pestilent  examples, 
their  hypocritical  pretensions,  and  their  hopeless  deaths,  should  not 
be  forgotten:  nor  should  the  opportunity  be  lost  of  contrasting 
with  these  forlorn  prospects,  the  joys  which  result  from  a  scriptu- 
ral view  of  the  divine  government,  the  pleasure  of  serving  God  and 
enjoying  his  favor,  the  blessings  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  hopes 
of  immortality;  all  which  are  among  the  possessions  of  every  hum^ 
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ble  believer,  and  constitute  the  earnest  of  that  better  inheritance 
which  he  will  receive  in  heaven. 

Latitudinarian  opinions  in  divinity  approach  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Infidelity;  with  different  degrees  of  approximation,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  in  which  truth  and  error  arc  mingled. 
A  loose  Theology  always  leads  to  a  correspondent  relaxation  in  the 
duties  of  morality.  The  descent  is  easy  and  natural,  from  the  ele- 
vated road  of  virtue  to  a  level  wiih  the  pursuits  and  enjoyments 
■which  belong  exclusively  to  this  world.  Whenever  the  teachers  of 
of  piety  and  morality  yield  to  the  perverse  inclinations  of  men,, 
and  conceal  or  explain  away  those  truths  of  the  Bible  which  have 
ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  offensive  to  the  natural  heart;  the  im- 
mediate consequences,  are,  indifference  to  the  concerns  of  a  future 
state,  and  neglect  of  religion.  As  a  second  grade  in  the  scale  of 
declension,  the  tone  of  morals  will  bo  sunk,  aod  a  lower  standard 
will  be  erected  to  suit  the  practices  of  those,  who  will  not  submit 
to  the  restraints  of  a  holy  life.  The  remoter,  but  not  less  certain, 
consequences,  will  be  a  general  profanation  of  the  Sabba,th,  inatten. 
tion  to  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  and  practical,  if  not 
professed,  Infidelity.  To  counteract  these  baleful  tendencies  is  an 
object  which  every  good  man  will  approve. 

Perhaps  no  department  of  a  good  Magazine  is  surrounded  by  so 
many  difl&culties,  as  that  which  is  occupied  by  Reviews  of  New 
Publications.  Our  work  will  not  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit 
reviews  of  all  the  books  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  which 
may  be  published;  nor  would  the  admission  of  them  comport  with 
the  design  of  a  work  intended  for  general  circulation.  Even  a 
brief  notice  of  all  the  Sermons  and  other  religious  pamphlets, 
which  are  issuing  almost  daily  from  the  press,  would  take  up  more 
room  than  can  be  spared  without  injury  to  other  departments.  In 
the  selection  of  books  to  be  reviewed,  we  must,  therefore,  consult 
not  only  their  intrinsic  character,  but  the  state  of  religious  con- 
troversy; and  must  inquire  what  errors  are  most  prevalent,  and 
what  truths  most  important  to  be  inculcated. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  various  and  opposite  dangers,  which 
attend  the  management  of  controversial  subjects,  in  days  like  these. 
To  possess  a  glowing,  watchful  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  yet  hear 
patiently  the  arguments,  and  detect  calmly  the  sophistry  of  error; 
to  exhibit,  at  the  sapie  time,  a  hearty  reprobation  of  falsehood,  and 
real  kindness  towards  the  persons  of  its  abettors;  to  treat  the  sneers 
of  the  profane,  and  the  calumnies  of  the  unprincipled  with  just  in- 
dignation,  without  feeling  or  exciting  the  heat  or  the  bitterness  of 
anger;  to  be  willing  that  every  writer  should  be  allowed  the  full 
force  of  his  reasons,  and  receive  due  credit  when  right,  as  well  as 
due  reprehension  when  wrong;  and  to  make  proper  distinctions 
between  educational  prejudices,  unintentional  error,  wilful  misrep- 
resentation, and  fraudulent  impositions  on  the  public,  are  qualifi- 
cations of  rare  attainment,  though  necessary,  in  some  good  degree 
at  least,  to  every  accomplished  reviewer,  ' 
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With  these  things  in  view,  we  shall  constantly  aim,  however 
deficient  we  may  be  in  talents  or  learning,  not  to  transgress  the 
great  law  of  love;  and  not  to  forget  our  own  liability  to  mistakes, 
misconceptions,  and  false  conclusions.  While  we  hold  that  relig- 
ious truth  will  be  easily  found  by  sincere  and  unprejudiced  inquir. 
ers,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  men  are  not  naturally  sincere  and 
Dnjuejudiced;  and  that  they  will  hardly  become  right  at  all,  and, 
if  right,  will  hardly  remain  so,  without  continual  prayer,  vigilance, 
and  humility.  We  wish  to  keep  in  view  our  own  participation  in 
the  general  corruption,  and  that  it  becomes  not  any  man  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  infallible  censoi  of  his  felluw  men.  As  we 
confidently  believe  our  religious  doctrines  to  be  those  of  the  Bible, 
we  are  to  be  considered  as  always  referring  to  the  Bible  as  the  jjer- 
fect  test.  We  would  wish  our  pages  to  he  so  conduded,  as  that, 
were  it  possible  for  us  to  revise  them  a  century  hence,  when  all  (he 
passions  of  the  moment  shall  have  been  forgotten,  (however  our 
knowledge  may  have  been  increased,  or  our  views  rectifii'd,)  we 
should  not  have  occasion  to  blush  for  the  spirit  manifested,  or  to 
expunge  a  sentence  on  account  of  its  unchristian  tendency.  And 
though  so  complete  a  victory  over  passion,  provocation,  and  infir- 
mity, is  rather  to  be  desired  than  expected,  we  shall  anxiously  strive 
to  obtain  it. 

In  order  that  a  publication  of  this  kind  may  have  much  weight 
of  character  with  the  public,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  assistance 
of  literary  men  should  be  given  to  it.  Such  assistance  we  shall 
make  every  exertion  to  acquire;  and  we  have  the  assurance,  that  in 
many  instances  it  will  be  afforded. 

Articles  of  Religious  Intelligence  are  in  every  point  of  view, 
extremely  interesting  to  all  classes  of  persons  in  the  religious  com- 
munity. Proceedings  of  Bible  Societies,  and  of  other  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Christianity,  especially  of  Missionary 
Societies  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  procured  and  inserted  as  sea- 
sonably as  possible.  The  exertions  which  are  made  to  disseminate 
the  gospel  in  Asia,  and  every  thing  which  may  give  information  of 
its  progress  in  that  benighted  portion  of  the  globe,  will  be  deemed 
peculiarly  important.  To  furnish  our  readers  with  the  most  au- 
thentic communications  on  these  subjects,  all  the  valuable  religious 
Magazines  of  the  day  will  be  consulted,  and  every  practicable  usq 
will  be  made  of  private  epistolary  correspondence. 

Judicious  Narratives  of  Revivals  of  Religion,  in  our  own  coun  = 
try,  have  ever  been  esteemed  eminently  useful.  Within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  many  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  highly- 
favored  with  such  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  as  may,  with 
the  strictest  propriety,  be  denominated  a  Revival  of  Religion.  That 
this  has  been  the  case,  is  as  well  established  with  the  sober  and 
candid,  as  that  there  is^  any  sucli.  thing  as  religion  existing  among 
mankind.  Accounts  of  such  revivals  have  a  powerful  influence  to 
awaken  the  careless,  to  animate  and  encourage  the  desponding,  to 
make  the  wicked  tremble,  to  stimula,te  the  pious  to  prayer  and  oth- 
er efforts,  and  to  increase  the  union  and  love  of  those  who  rejoice 
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in  the  gracious  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  events  which 
take  place  on  such  occasions  should  be  faithfully  and  concisely 
stated,  without  expecting  in  every  case  to  avoid  the  scorn  of  the 
ungodly.  Such  religious  awakenings,  however,  as  have  taken 
place  in  almost  every  period  of  the  Christian  church;  which 
have  been  gloried  in  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  as  tokens  of  the 
peculiar  favor  of  God,  and  have  been  followed  by  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness,  are  always  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
vagaries  of  a  wild  imagination,  and  the  clamors  of  enthusiasm. 

Memorials  of  those  who  have  been  eminently  useful  in  their  gen. 
eration,  we  shall  with  pleasure  record  in  the  Biographical  depart- 
ment. Our  country  has  produced  many  such  men;  and  their  lives 
would  furnish  large  materials  of  amusement  and  instruction.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  them,  and 
are  competent  to  the  task,  should  take  the  trouble  of  writing  such 
particulars  respecting  them,  as  the  public  would  be  interested  in 
learning. 

Obituary  notices  of  persons  of  every  age,  and  from  every  grade 
in  society,  who  have  remarkably  exhibited  the  power  of  religion, 
will  be  gladly  accepted.  The  death  bed  of  a  youth,  or  even  of  a 
ehildj  whose  heart  has  been  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  is  often  the 
scene  of  much  heavenly  instruction. 

We  shall  think  ourselves  warranted  to  extract  from  similar  pub- 
lications pieces  of  superior  merit.  It  is  true  that  a  prejudice  is 
indulged  by  some  against  the  insertion  of  any  thing  but  origi. 
nal  matter,  and,  doubtless,  original  matter  should  ever  be  preferred 
to  any  other  of  no  more  than  equal  value.  But  when  an  essay  ap- 
pears in  a  respectable  foreign  Magazine,  written,  on  a  seasonable 
topic,  with  great  learning,  lofty  eloquence,  and  unfeigned  piety; 
an  essay  which  would  not  be  seen,  unless  extracted,  by  a  fiftieth 
part  of  our  readers,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  good  of  the  great 
majority  will  be  consulted  by  republishing  it. 

Those  who  have  leisure  and  ability  to  write  for  the  public,  are 
earnestly  invited  to  favor  us  with  the  fruits  of  their  study  and  re- 
flection. Any  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, will  correspond  with  our  design.  A  wider  range  might  have 
been  taken,  but  our  limits  would  not  permit.  While  we  cordially 
solicit  the  aid  of  literary  men,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
very  essence  of  the  Editorial  office  consists  in  the  power  of  admitting 
or  excluding  what  is  offered,  so  as  to  accomplish  most  effectually 
the  objects  of  the  publication.  If  any  persons  should  feel  disap- 
pointed that  communications  made  by  them  do  not  appear,  they 
will  do  well  to  consider,  that  there  may  be  satisfactory  reasons  of 
a  personal,  local,  or  temporary  nature,  why  pieces  even  of  decided 
merit  should  not  be  admitted.  Another  declaration  which  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  make  explicitly,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in 
the  words  used  by  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer, on  a  similar 
occasion,  and  adopted  several  years  ago,  by  the  Editors  of  the 
Panoplist:  "  It  is  hoped  that  correspondents  will  permit  slight 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  phraseology  of  a  paper,  when  it  shall 
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be  deemed  expedient;  and  this  liberty  will  always  bo  supposed  to 
be  granted,  unless  expressly  withheld." 

We  close  this  address  by  stating  our  hopes,  that  this  publication 
may  be  the  means,  in  some  measure  at  least,  of  uniting  the  pious  of 
all  denominations;  of  making  men  feel  the  need  of  combined  exer- 
tion in  the  service  of  God;  of  enlarging  the  views  and  directing  the 
pursuits  of  youth;  of  promoting  religious  reading;  of  making  lite- 
rature subservient  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind;  of  awaken- 
ing Christians  to  the  duties  of  prayer,  watchfulness,  and  beneficence; 
of  presenting  and  illustrating  the  radical  dilTerence  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked;  of  communicating  anxiety  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen;  of  urging  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
Missionaries;  and,  in  all  these  and  many  other  ways,  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  the  Redeemer's  kin^fdom. 


RELIGIOUS    COMJV^UNICATIONS. 


DIALOGUE  ON  UNIVERSAL  SALVATION. 
Concluded  from  Vol.  II.  p.  556. 


R.  The  first  passage,  reverend 
Sir,  which  I  shall  produce  from 
the  infallible  word  of  God,  a- 
gainst  your  erroneous  views,  is 
2  Thess.  i.  7 — 9,  where  it  is  de- 
clared, that  the LordJesus  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven  with 
his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them, 
that  know  not  God,  and  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  hord 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  they 
shall  be  punished  with  everlast- 
ing destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power.  You  can. 
not  deny  that  this  relates  io  the 
future  condition  of  men. 

M.  No;  that  must  be  ad- 
mitted; but  then  if  destruction 
is  to  be  endured,  men  will  not 
be  miserable  for  ever;  they  will 
be  annihilated. 

R.  Annihilation  is  not  the 
meaning  of  destruction;  but  it 
means  the  loss  of  happiness,  the 


desolation  of  our  enjoyments. 
The  word  occurs,  as  you  will 
see,  if  you  examine,  in  but  three 
other  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  we  read  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  body,  and  also 
that  when  men  say,  peace  mid 
safety,  then  sudden  destruction 
Cometh  upon  them;  and  we  read 
also  of  lusts f  which  drown  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition.* 
The  next  verse  to  this  last,  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  ex. 
plains  it  by  declaring  that  the 
covetous  pierce  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows. 
You  see  nothing  like  annihila- 
tion. Besides,  this  is  a  doc- 
trine, which  you  do  not  really 
admit. 

M.  That  is  true,  but  when 
you  come  against  me  with  a 
lance,  I  may  break  it  in  pieces 
in  any  way,  that  I  can. 

*  1  Cor.  V,  5;  1  Tiiess.  v.  2;  I  Tini,  vi.  9. 
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R.  Not  if  you  disarm  your- 
self at  the  same  time.  When 
you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  de- 
struction implies  only  the  loss  of 
al!  ha[)pincss,  is  it  honest  in  you 
to  evade  the  passage? 

M.  Let  it  be  then,  as  you 
say;  but  do  you  not  know,  that 
evertanting  in  many  places  does 
liot  mean  perpetual? 

R.  If  you  were  perfectly 
correct  in  your  sfatement,  the 
inference  which  you  would  draw 
■w-ould  not  be  just.  What  if  the 
mountains,  which  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed are  called  e'lierlasting? 
Does  it  follow,  that  when  the 
■word  is  applied  to  a  different 
subject,  for  instance,  to  future 
punishment.)  it  must  have  a  lim- 
ited meaning? 

M.  It  proves  that  it  may 
have  that  meaning. 

R.  So  then,  when  Abraham 
(Gt-'n.  xsi.  33)  worshipped  the 
ez^er lasting  God,,  he  worshipped 
a  being,  who  may  have  an  end! 

M.  Not  so,  for  God  is  in 
his  nature  everlajsting,  and  the 
subject  determines  the  meaning 
here. 

R.  Pray  how  do  we  know, 
that  God  is  everlasting,  but  be- 
cause he  is  declared  to  be  so  in 
the  Scripture;  but  because  the 
word  everlasting  is  applied  to 
him?  The  proper  meaning  of  that 
■word  is  unquestionably  perpet- 
ual; the  Greek  word,  as  learned 
men  say,  is  compounded  of  two 
words,  which  signify,  always 
existing.  Never,  therefore,  is 
it  to  be  understood  in  any  other 
sense,  except  when  figuratively 
used,  or  when  the  subject  neces- 
sarily limits  its  meaning. 

M.  That  is  my  principle  ex- 
actly. 

R.     Be  so  kind  as  to  show  mc 


how  it  will  apply  in  the  present 
case.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  pain  and  suffering,  any 
more  than  in  the  nature  of  hap- 
piness, which  necessarily  sup- 
poses an  end? 

M.  It  is  my  belief,  that  all 
punishment  is  disciplinary,  and 
of  course  must  have  an  end. 

R.  This  belief  is  a  mere 
assumption.  Scripture  does 
not  authorize  it;  reason  does 
not  Confirm  it:  for  in  this 
world,  to  which  our  observation 
is  confined,  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  misery,  which  exists, 
is  not  disciplinary.  Many  groan 
through  life  in  anguish,  without 
any  improvement  of  their  char- 
av,ters;  losses  and  afflictions  fre- 
quently harden  men  in  sin;  and 
millions  have  been  instantane- 
ously cut  off  by  means  of  the 
wars,  which  have  desolated  the 
w.irld. 

M.  But  these  inequalities  will 
be  made  up  in  the  other  world. 

R.  That  is  the  question  be- 
fore us;  and  I  am  asserting  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  by  reason. 
We  must  rely  solely  on  the 
Scripture  for  instruction  in 
this  point,  and  in  examining 
Scripture  we  must  not  take  the 
thing  for  granted,  respecting 
which  we  differ. 

M.  W^ell  then,  I  say,  that 
everlasting  destruction  is  to  be 
understood  in  di figurative  sense; 
the  punishment  will  be  .long. 

R.  Let  us  first  determine  the 
principle,  which  must  govern  us 
in  determining  whether  a  phrase 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal 
or  in  a  figurative  sense.  Will 
you  not  admit  that  every  ex- 
pression is  to  be  understood  lit*. 
erally.,  unless  there  is  some  good 
reason  for  understanding  it  dif^ 
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fcrcutly?  If  you  deny  this,  will 
yon  no(  bring  J  he  utmost  confu- 
sion into  language? 

M.  I  am  content  with  your 
rule;  and  I  wish  to  see  how 
you  will  apply  it  to  the  words 
of  our  Savior,  when  he  had  (a- 
ken  the  bread,  this  is  mt)  hvdyf 
Why  not  take  the  words  liter- 
ally? Because ^oi^r  reaaon  will 
not  admit  the  popish  docfrine. 
So  also  ?«j/ rc'G.voji  will  not  admit 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting torment. 

R.  You  are  not  correct  in 
assigning  the  cause  of  my  con- 
struction of  the  Savior's  words. 
It  is  not  because  my  reason  can- 
not comprehend  the  doctrine,  if 
the  words  be  understood  literal- 
ly; but  because  the  words  in 
themaehes  do  not  require  that 
construction.  Learned  men  in- 
form us,  that  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Hebrew,  in  which  our  Sav- 
ior spoke,  as  well  as  in  other  ori- 
ental languages,  there  is  no  word 
meaning  the  saime  thing  with  the 
English  word,  represe?*^.  Christ 
therefore  could  not  say,  this 
bread  uepresents,  or  denotes, 
m;y  body,  but  was  obliged  to  say, 
this  bread  is  my  body.  So  Jo- 
seph, when  he  explained  Phara- 
oh's dream,  said,  the  seven  good 
kine  are  seven  years,  that  is, 
they  represent  seven  years. 
"When,  therefore,  the  Savior 
used  the  above  expression,  the 
disciples  were  allowed,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  language,  to 
understand  the  words,  in  the 
sense  most  plain,  easy,  intelligi- 
ble, and  probable.  They  saw 
their  Master  in  his  proper  body, 
holding  a  piece  of  bread  in  his 
hand,  and  they  heard  him  say, 
this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken 
for  you;  could  they  for  an  instant 
hesitate  as  to  his  meaning?  Could 
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they  cn'ertain  a  possible  doubt, 
especially  after  they  heard  hinx 
say.  "  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me?"  But  with  respect  (o  the 
sense  of  everlasting  destruction, 
there  is  nothing  uncertain  in  the 
words,  and  nothing  uncertain  ia 
the  subject.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  circumstances  to  incline 
us  to  understand  the  word  ever- 
lasting figuratively;  there  is  no 
intimation  that  the  destruction 
will  come  to  an  end.  To  admit 
your  construction,  is  to  destroy 
the  analogy  of  the  language,  and 
to  involve  the  plainest  expres- 
sions in  doubt. 

M.  I  have  already  told  you, 
that  everlasting  is  frequently 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  it 
may  be  so  used  here. 

R.  And  I  have  already  shown 
you,  that  it  is  not  to  be  so  un- 
derstood without  some  good  rea- 
son. The  Greek  word  for  ever- 
lasting, it  is  said  by  those  who 
know,  occurs  seventy. one  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  only 
in  five  places  is  there  theshadov?- 
of  a  reason  for  understanding  it 
in  a  limited  sense;  and  even  those 
places  you  perhaps  will  not  be 
able  to  vrrest  from  lae.* 

M.  I  perceive  that  we  shall 
not  agree.  Can  you  produce 
any  other  passage. 

R.  Let  me  first  ask  you, 
what  you  understand  by  ever- 
lasting life? 

M.  Perpetual  happiness  in 
hea-ven,  which  I  think  all  will 
enjoy,  and  none  will  finally 
lose. 

R.  How  difTereat  are  the 
words  of  our  Savior,  Mat.  xxv. 
46,  and  these  shall  go  azsay  into 


*  Romans  xvi.  25,  rejected  by  Gries- 
bach;  2  Tim.  i.  9;  Tit.  i.  2;  I'liile.  15; 
Jitde  7, 
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■Ji'&'sts:^ 


evBrlasting  punishment^  but  the 
righteous  mto  life  eternal.  Here, 
as  >ou  tnow,  the  Greek,  for  ev- 
erlasting and  eternal  is  precise- 
ly the  same,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  punishment  will  ter- 
minate no  sooner  than  the  life, 
and  as  you  understood  the  lat- 
-4.er  to  be  perpetual,  boih  must 
be  so.  The  same  doctrine  «*as 
revealed  to  the  ancient  prophets. 
Daniel  predicts,  that  some  will 
azcake  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shams  and  everlasting 
contempt,  in  my  opinion  these 
two  passages  alone  are  sufficient 
to  decide  tht-  question  of  the  per- 
petuity of  future  punishment. 

M.  I  do  not  believe  the 
wicked  will  suiter  eternal  tor- 
ment. 

R  But  how  do  you  under- 
stand the  passages  just  quoted? 
M.  That  must  be  a  poor 
cause,  which  is  not  able  to  bring 
something  specious  in  its  sup- 
port. 

R.  Very  well;  but  you  do 
not  answer  my  question.  I 
have  given,  1  think,  a  just  ex- 
planation of  the  passages  t/ou 
have  quoted. 

M.  If  you  will  have  my 
■view  of  the  texts,  it  is  this,  that 
everlasting  is  used  in  different 
senses,  when  applied  to  life  and 
punishment. 

R.  What,  when  used  in  the 
same  j)lace,  and  when  there  is  a 
direct  antithesis  in  the  parts  of 
the  sentence?  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  such  ambiguity  in  Scrip, 
ture?  Suppose  you  should  say 
to  me,  '  God  will  be  for  ever 
happy  in  himself,  and  man  will 
be  for  ever  happy  in  heaven,' 
-would  you  not  accuse  me  of  per- 
verting the  unequivocal  meaning 
of  your  words,  if  I  should  de- 
clare that  yon  asserted  the  hap- 


piness of  God  to  be  everlastiog-j 
and  that  of  man  to  be  only  for  a 
limited  time? 

M.  Let  me  hear  your  other 
proofs. 

R.  Mark  iii.  29.  He  that 
shnll  blaspheme  against  the  Ho- 
ly Ghust^  hath  never  forgive- 
ness, but  is  in  danger  of  (ob- 
noxious to)  eternal  damnation. 
The  import  of  eternal  in  this 
place  is  established  by  the  par- 
allel place  in  Mat.  xii.  32.  f^Vho- 
soever  speaketh  against  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost^  it  shall  not  be  forgiv- 
en him,  neither,  in  this  worlds 
neither  in  the  world  to  wme» 
What  can  be  more  clear  and  de- 
cisive, 

M.  But  is  it  said  that  any 
committed  this  crime? 

R.  In  Mark  the  reason  is 
assigned  for  the  above  denuncia- 
tion? it  was  uttered  becausethey 
said.,  he  hath  an  unclean  spirit. 
Does  not  this  imply  that  the 
crime  had  been  committed? 

M.  Pray  go  on  with  your 
quotations. 

R,  Rev.  sx.  10.  And  the 
devil,  that  deceived  them,  was 
castynto  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall 
be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever. 

M.  For  ever  and  ever  means 
only  to  the  ages  of  ages,  that  is 
for  a  very  long  period. 

R.  So  then,  when  glory  is 
ascribed  to  God  for  ever  and 
ever,*  the  Most  High  is  to  be 
honored  for  only  a  very  long 
period!  If  you  examine  the  pla- 
ces, where  the  words  for  ever 
and  ever  occur  in  the  NeAv  Tes- 
tament, you  will  not  find  one, 
in  which  a  limited   durafion  caa- 

*  Gal  i.  5;  Thll,  iv.  20,  Js«. 
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reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  intended.  The  expression 
is  most  evidently  used  to  denote, 
and  forcibly  too,  perpetual  du- 
ration. 

M.  That  is  your  faith,  but  it 
is  not  mint'. 

R.  What  say  vou  to  our 
Savior's  declaration  of  Judas, 
Mat.  xxvi.  24,  it  had  been  good 
for  that  man,  if  he  had  not  been 
born? 

M.  That  is  only  a  prover. 
bial  expression,  which  implies 
that  Judas  would  sufter  much 
misery. 

R.  I  have  heard  of  this  eva- 
sion  before;  but  the  phraseology 
in  the  Greek,  it  is  said,  renders 
this  supposition  incredible;  for 
it  is  literally,  it  had  been  good 
for  him,  if  that  man  had  not 
been  born;  the  vpords  closely  re- 
late to  the  person,  Avho  had  been 
spoken  of;  there  is  nothing  gen- 
eral in  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion,  as  there  would  be  if  it  was 
a  proverb. 

M.  I  am  ready  to  hear  you 
through, 

R.  I  wish  you  were  as  ready 
to  receive  the  truths  I  utter. 
Christ  says,  John  xvii.  9, 1  pray 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  them, 
which  thou  hast  given  me.  Now 
if  all  men  are  to  be  saved,  why 
should  not  the  Savior  pray  for 
all?  Besides,  if  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  everlasting  punishment, 
why  should  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  truth,  speak  in  these  words 
found  in  the  ninth  of  Mark,  If 
thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off; 
it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into 
life  maimed,  than  having  two 
hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the 
Jire,  that  never  shall  be  quench- 
ed? 

M.  The  fire  indeed  will  born 
for  ever,  but  the  condemned  at 


the  day  of  judgment  will  not  be 
in  it  for  ever. 

R  So  you  would  suppose 
the  instrumenf  of  |iuuislinient  to 
be  continued,  after  all  (he  wick- 
ed  are  restored,  and  (here  are  no 
subjtcts  of  punishment  in  the 
universe!  Howrver,  if  ^ou  read 
the  next  vtrsf,  you  will  be  de- 
prived of  this  hypothesis,  for  it 
is  there  said,  thkir  worm  dieth 
not.  Huw  can  this  be,  if  they 
are  delivered  from  misery?  Howr 
can  punishment  be  continuedj 
when  it  is  not  felt? 

M.  1  hope  you  are  near  the 
end  of  your  proofs,  for  1  wish 
to  converse  on  the  excellency  of 
the  universal  doctrine. 

R.  Nothing  is  excellent  but 
truth,  and  Scripture  is  the  foun- 
dation of  truth.  In  J  hn  iii. 
36,  you  will  find  this  declara- 
tion, He  that  believeih  on  the 
Son  hath  everlasting  life ,  and  he 
thai  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life;  but  the  wrath  if 
God  abideth  on  him.  Can  any 
mode  of  expression  more  strong, 
ly  assert  the  perpetual  continu- 
ance of  the  misery  of  the  unbe- 
lieving? 1  might  accumulate  new 
proofs,  but  1  will  content  my. 
self  with  one  more  passage,  con- 
tained in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  the  time  is  at  hand; 
he  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be 
unjust  still;  and  he  which  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still;  and 
he  that  is  righteous,  let  htm  be 
righteous  still;  and  he  that  is 
holy,  let  him  be  holy  still. 

Now  1  ask  you,  Sir,  what 
doctrine  of  scripture  is  support- 
ed by  stronger,  plainer,  and 
more  unequivocal  proofs,  than 
that  of  the  everlasting  punish™ 
ment  of  the  wicked? 

M.  I  havi  ainad)-  observed, 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
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Bible,  and  we  ought  to  expect 
some  obscurities  in  revelation. 
Yon  have  cited  some  passages, 
which  seem  to  favor  your  gloomy 
doctrine;  but  they  do  not  con- 
Tin  ce  me. 

R.  Undoubtedly  the  Bible 
iQa>  contain  some  mysteries,  but 
a  plain  maUer  of  fact,  such  as 
the  everlasting  punishment  of 
the  impenitent,  asserted  repeat- 
edly in  express  words  you  vFould 
BO*  consider  a  mystery? 

M.  ;l]very  thing  is  mysteri- 
ous which  brings  difficulties  to 
our  reason. 

R.  Mystej'v  then  is  no  cause 
for  rejecting  a  doctrine.  You  be- 
lieve you  can  move  your  hand; 
but  how  you  do  it  is  a  mystery. 
The  sun  shines;  hnthozc  it  shines 
you  do  not  know.  The  scrip- 
ture asserts  everlasting  punish, 
ment:  there  is  no  taystery  in  the 
doctrine. 

M.  It  is  irrational,  that  men 
should  be  thrown  into  torment 
for  ever  for  a  few  sins. 

R.  Your  reason  may  find 
difficulties,  but  if  the  scripture 
asserts  the  doctrine  yon  are 
bound  to  believe  it;  and  that 
the  scripture  does  assert  it,  I 
Lave  demonstrated.  Besides, 
have  you  considered  the  evil  of 
sin  committed  against  a  Being 
inconceivably  exalted  above  us, 
in  contempt  of  his  express  com- 
33)and,  and  implying  in  it  a  re- 
jection of  his  offers  of  mercy. 
JFor  a  momentary  transgression 
of  human  laws,  you  may  be  hur- 
ricd  to  execution.  What  then 
does  a  lij'e  of  ingratitude,  and 
Tebeliion  against  your  Maker 
deserve?  But  after  all,  whether 
any  doctrine  seems  rational  or 
ijot,  if  vfe  believe  the  scriptures 
and    the   scriptures  declare   it^ 


the  doctrine  must  be  admitted* 
Would  you  bend  the  scriptiires 
to  suit  the  narrow  conceptions 
of  man? 

M.  How  delightful  thethought 
that  all  at  length  will  be  happy; 
that  after  a  certain  period  the 
billows  of  trouble  will  sink  in- 
to rest,  and  a  sweet  calm  will  be 
spread  over  the  ocean  of  univer- 
sal existence? 

R.  Yes,  and  how  delightful 
are  many  of  our  dreams?  How 
soothing  it  is  io  the  sinner  to 
hear  the  cry  of  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace;  how  consoling  for 
him  to  anticipate  heaven,  while 
unqualified  to  dwell  with  the 
righteous? 

M.  But  God  is  able  to  qualify 
ail  after  a  period  of  punishment. 

R.  He  is  able  also  without 
punishment;  but  where  has  he 
declared  that  he  loill  do  it? 

M  So  you  believe  the  Al- 
mighty will  suffer  sin,  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  him,  to  con- 
tinue for  ever,  when  it  is  in  his 
power  to  do  it  away? 

R.  Why  should  he  not  suf- 
fer it  to  continue  for  ever  as  well 
as  for  near  six  thousand  years? 
Had  he  not  power  to  do  it 
away  long  ago,  and  even  to 
prevent  its  entrance  into  the 
world?  This  is  a  subject  too 
deep  for  us,  and  wc  had  better 
content  ourselves  with  scripture 
facts. 

M.  No;  It  is  not  too  deep 
for  us.  It  was  necessary,  that 
man  should  be  a  free  agent,  and 
as  such  be  would  sin  if  be  chose, 
and  sin  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

R.  This  freedom,  you  be- 
lieve, will  be  continued  to  man 
in  the  other  world. 

M.     It  must  always   belong 
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to  inan,  for  \t  is  liis  giory,  and 
dislingnishcs  him  from  a  machine. 

R  Well  then,  a  most  prolli. 
gafr"  sinner  hears  the  preaching 
of  Jhe  truth  and  despises  it;  he 
is  the  enemy  of  God;  he  loathes 
religion;  he  is  punished  in  (his 
world  by  years  of  pain,,  but  he 
is  still  the  enemy  of  God.  and 
blasphemes  his  Maker.  This  man 
{li(>s,  and  carries  his  hard  heart 
with  him.  What  possibility  is 
there,  that  he  should  ever  be- 
come holy,  and  be  saved? 

M.     God  has  promised  it. 

R.  I  have  shown  you  that 
he  has  not;  but  admitting,  that 
the  promise  was  made,  how  could 
it  be  fulfilled?  On  your  system 
man  is  the  master  of  his  actions, 
and  the  determined  sinner  is 
above  control;  he  would  contin. 
ue  in  sin  notwithstanding  the  di- 
vine promise. 

M.  SuiFering  will  bring  men 
to  their  senses. 

R.  It  may  abase  the  proud; 
but  it  cannot  bestow  a  new  dis- 
position, it  cannot  change  the 
heart,  it  cannot  make  th<-  wicked 
good,  it  cannot .  eradicate  the 
spirit  of  selfishness. 

M.  I  will  then  give  up  free 
agency,  and  admit,  that  men  are 
concerted  in  the  future  world 
hy  divine  povrer  on  their  hearts. 

R.  Pray  where  do  you  read 
of  conversion  in  another  zcorld? 
Do  you  not  read,  that  now  is 
the  accepted  time^  and  novo  the 
day  of  salvation?  Do  you  not 
read  of  a  period,  when  men  "hall 
call  upon  the  Lord  and  he  zcill 
not  hear?  But  supposing,  that 
future  conversion  is  possible,  if 
you  once  admit  that  God  renews 
the  heart,  you  involve  yourself 
in  the  same  difficulty,  which  you 
consider  as  encumbering  the  doc. 
trine  of  eyerjasting  punishment. 


Yon  must  explain  the  reason  for 
SMir«ring  sin  to  coniinuc  so  ma- 
ny centuries,  when  it  might  have 
b"en  prevented,  and  you  must 
roconcile  its  existence  with  thu 
divine  perfidious.  If  you  will 
do  this,  I  will  prove, by  reason 
the  perpetuity  of  future  punish- 
ment. 

M.  It  is  my  faith,  that  there 
is  no  more  evil  in  the  world, 
than  is  necessary  for  the  highest 
good  of  every  man. 

R.  It  is  my  faith,  that  there 
is  no  more  evil,  than  is  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  whole;  of 
the  system;  of  the  universe.  As 
to  your  doctrine,  it  is  liable  to 
the  most  unanswerable  objec- 
tions. We  see  men  of  appar- 
ently the  same  powers,  and  of 
similar  tempers,  i&c.  placed  in 
unequal  circumstances;  some 
overwhelmed  with  calamity,  and 
others  gladdened  with  constant 
success;  some  descending  rapidly 
into  vice  and  infamy,  and  others 
advancing  in  virtue?  Is  the  indi- 
vidual good  of  all  in  this  way 
most  effectually  promoted? 

M.  According  to  your  sys- 
tem one  man  is  made  to  suffer 
for  the  rest. 

R.  You  have  admittetl  here- 
tofore,  that  it  would  not  be  un- 
just in  God  to  suffer  men  to 
perish,  for  otherwise  he  could 
not  be  merciful.  If  he  is  in  jus- 
tice bound  to  save  men,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  mercy  in  their  salvation.  If 
then  he  would  not  be  unjust  in 
suffering  the  wicked  to  perish, 
his  character  is  not  impeached, 
if  some  of  the  sinful  are  contin- 
ued in  punishment  for  ever,  es- 
pecially if  this  preserves  order 
in  the  divine  kingdom,  or  pro- 
motes the  good  of  the  whole. 

M,,     Well,   I   aia   sorry   yon 
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I)elieve  the  melancholy  doctrines 
of  Calvin. 

R.  I  believe,  reverend  Sir, 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  holy 
scripture.  As  for  your  doctrine, 
founded  on  your  own  imperfect 
reason,  I  think  it  most  danger- 
ous to  the  souls  of  men.  It  in- 
duces  a  fatal  security.  It  dos. 
troys  those  salutary  restraints 
"which  preserve  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety. It  opens  the  flood-gates 
of  iniquity.  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  let  us  defraud  and  dcci  ive, 
let  us  by  every  means  accomplish 
our  purpose,  for  to-morrow  we 
shail  go  to  heaven,"  is  t!ie  nat. 
lira!  language  which  it  inspires. 
The  qualifications  for  eternal 
life  are  overlooked.  "  Happi. 
ness  is  certain;  punishment  if  there 
is  any,  is  disciplinary;  let  us  then 
live  as  we  list;  let  us  with  our 
songs  of  peace  and  good,  drown 
the  terrible  voice  of  threatening, 
ottered  in  the  holy  scripture;  let 
us  not  keep  our  eyes  from  any 
good  thing."  Such  is  the  use, 
•which  most  men  will  make  of 
the  doctrine.  Pardon  me.  Sir, 
while  I  say,  that  I  consider  the 
preachers  of  this  doctrine,  and 
those  who  do  not  preach  against 
it,  as  loosening  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety; as  scattering  the  seeds  of 
every  vice;  as  being  blind  them, 
selves,  and  leading  the  blind  into 
the  ditch;  and  as  being,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  effect  of 
their  labors,  without  speaking 
of  their  motives,  the  destroyers 
of  immortal  souls. 


Fo7^  the  Panoplist. 

Some  years  since  I  began  a 
series  of  Lectures  on  the  Et^'- 
dences    of   Divine  Kevelation^ 


with  an  intention  to  form  an 
Epitome  of  what  had  been  pub- 
lished on  that  subj.  ct,  so  far  as  it 
had  come  to  my  kno'v!e(Jg.\  I 
proposed,  also,  to  inTerweave  in 
the  progress  of  the  W'»rk  a  num- 
ber of  observations,  which  i  had 
not  seen  made  by  o'hers.  Af;er 
I  had  proceeded  a  little  way  in 
the  execuvion  of  this  design,  it 
was  given  up.  Unless  1  aoi 
mistakfu,  a  considers bl<  variety 
of  matter  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Panoatist.  It 
may.  perhaps,  be  noiv  a«  d  th«  a 
convenient,  to  fill  up  a  gap  in 
that  publication,  with  one  of 
these  Lee  u res.  If,  however, 
they  should  not  be  though'  suit- 
ed to  the  design  of  <he  work; 
and  should  not  be  published,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  C, 

LECTURES      ON      THE     EVIDENCES 
OF    DIVINE    REVELATION. 

No.   I. 

0?*E  of  the  points,  to  be  set- 
tied  in  all  investigations  of  this 
subject,  is  thai  a  Kevclation  is 
necessary.  He,  who  believes  it 
is  not  necessary,  will  scarcely  be 
persuaded,  that  God  has  given 
it.  It  will  be  difficult  for  a 
thinking  man  to  believe,  that  a 
Being  of  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
done  any  thing  in  vain.  Siill 
less  will  it  be  admitted,,  that  he 
has  performed  a  work  of  this 
magnitude,  without  sufficient 
reason.  On  the  Necessity  of 
Revelation,  therefore,  it  will  be 
the  design  of  this  Lecture  to 
mention  a  few  considerations. 

According  to  the  scheme  of 
those,  who  deny  the  existence  of 
a  Revelation,  man  was  created 
with  exactly  the  same  poweis,  of 
which  we  find  him  possessed  at 
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the  present  time.  I  say,  accord' 
in^  to  their  .scheme^  bi>caiise 
they  are  evidttnlly  not  warranl- 
ed  io  form  any  other  supposition. 
Their  fiiiulam^nTal  docrine  is, 
that  the  *orld  has  been  univer. 
sally  condoctcd  »n  conformity  to 
the  t'xistnig  laA-s  of  nature,  or 
that  system  of  Providence,  which 
■we  see  every  where  pursued. 
*'  AU  thing>!,'^  fhi;y  declare, 
"  continue  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning  of  iae  Creation.'''' 
Thi- contrary  supposition  would, 
therefore,  be  hostile  to  iheir 
principal  doctrine.  It  would, 
also,  be  a  mere  assum prion  un- 
supported by  experience,  or 
even  by  any  probable  argu- 
menr. 

But  Infidels  have  a  fair  claim 
to  the  supposition,  that  man 
was  created  in  a  state  of  rnatu- 
■^  rity;  since  no  reason  can  be  al- 
leged,  why  he  should  be  created 
in  an  infantine,  rather  than  in  a 
mature  state.  His  powers  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  supposed  to 
be  such,  as  we  find  in  the  per- 
fect state  of  manhood.  Of 
knowledge,  however,  and  that 
of  every  kind,  (unless  we  sup. 
pose  it  miraculously  communi- 
cated to  him,)  he  was  absolutely 
destitute.  But  this  supposition 
infidels  are  not  permitted  to 
make  :  since  the  admission  of 
one  miracle,  on  one  occasion, 
infers  the  existence  of  other  mira- 
cles on  other  occasions  equally 
important.  Man,  therefore,  be- 
gan after  his  creation  to  receive 
his  first  ideas  through  the  medi- 
um of  his  senses  ;  or  in  other 
words  from  experience.  From 
an  infant  he  differed  in  nothing  but 
thematurity  of  his  powers.  From 
the  same  external  objects  he 
would  receive  the  same  irnpres- 
sions;  but  must  bo  supposed  to 


receive  them  in  a  more  perfect 
manner.  These  ideas,  also,  ha 
would  sooner  begin  to  compare; 
to  form  them  into  propositions; 
to  mould  these  propositions  into 
reasonings;  and  to  conduct  them 
to  conclusions.  He  would  also 
compare,  reason,  and  conclude, 
to  an  extent,  and  with  an  accis- 
racy,  superior  to  what  would 
attend  the  efforts  of  an  infant; 
would  think  with  fewer  errors; 
and  ac!  with  less  exposure. 

If  we  suppose  man  created  in 
a  recumbent  position;  a  position 
which  seems  necessary  to  his 
safety;  the  first  thing,  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life,  would  be 
to  walk:  that  he  might  obtain 
food  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  At 
first  thought,  it  may  seem  an 
easy  task  for  a  man  of  mature 
strength  to  perform  this  action. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  will 
convince  us,  that  ihe  opinion  is 
erroneous.  Infants  would  be 
able  to  walk  some  weeks  earlier 
than  they  actually  walk,  (for 
they  evidently  have  sufficient 
strength)  if  they  were  possessed 
of  the  art  of  balancing  them- 
selves. All  of  them  spend  a  con- 
siderable time  in  learning  this 
art;  and  notwithstanding  the 
attention  and  care  of  parental 
guardianship,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  continual  instruction 
which  they  receive,  usually  hurt 
themselves  so  much,  and  so  of- 
ten, by  falling,  as  not  to  be  in- 
clined, without  much  solicita. 
tion,  to  make  new  efforts. 
Without  this  solicitation  it 
is  questionable  whether  these 
efforts  would  ever  be  made  a- 
gain,  until  after  the  injuries, 
which  they  had  received,  wore 
forgotten. 

The  man,  whose  situation  w^ 
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are  investigating,  would  be  as 
absolutely  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
baianciiig  himself,  as  an  infant; 
and  would  be  destitute  of  all  su- 
perintendence, instruction,  and 
solicitation.  Should  he  attempt 
to  walk,  when  this  effort  be- 
came necessary;  he  would  fall,  of 
course;  and  would  probably  be 
sufficiently  wounded  to  find  lit- 
tle inclination  for  the  speedy  re- 
petition of  so  unsuccessful  an 
effort. 

It  may  with  propriety  be  ob- 
served  here,   that    he  zoould   be 
zmhappili/    prepared,    ever     to 
make  the  attempt,    bi^  hif^:   per 
feet  ignorance  jf  dixtancs.     in- 
fants,   plainly,     have    not,    for 
some  time,  any  idt-a  of  distance; 
for  they  will  endeavor   to    reach 
a  candle,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  room,  as  readily,  as  one,    held 
within    twelve    inches;    and  will 
discover  by  the  modes,  in  which 
they  make   use   of  their   hands, 
that  they  have  no   distinct  cou- 
ceptions  of  the  distance  between 
them,  and  the  object  which  they 
attempt   to  grasp.       The    man, 
just  created,    would  necessarily 
have  the  same  ideas.     A  person, 
blind  from  his  birth,   is  said,  af- 
ter the  film  which  obstructed  his 
sight    was    removed,     to     have 
supposed,     that      the     objects  j 
which    he     nazo,     were    in    his 
eyes;  and  not  at  a  distance  from 
them.     Nor  could  he,   for  some 
time,    be    undeceived;    notwith- 
standing ali,  which  he  had  heard 
of  the  nature  of  sight,  and  of  the 
nature  of  distance.     Such  would 
be  the  situation,  and  such  must 
be  the  conceptions,  of  the  newly 
created  man.     He  would  not  at- 
tempt to  move, therefore,  because 
of  distance,  and  of  motion,  in  the 
proper  sense,   he  would  have  no 
apprehension. 


Some  time,  also,  would  be 
nece.ssary  to  teach  him,  even  in 
the  least  degree,  the  use  of  his 
hands,  and  feet.  An  infant 
certainly  knovvs  not,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  the  use  of  ei- 
ther. Few  persons,  I  suspect, 
are  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
early  actions  of  infants  to  rc" 
aiize  how  little  they  know 
with  respect  to  this  subject. 
But  the  man,  in  question,  would 
kuow  very  little  more.  From 
the  slow  instructions  of  experi- 
ence, only,  do  we  learn  any 
thing,  winch  relates  to  the  con- 
due,  of  our  bodies,  or  our  minds, 
A  priori,  we  know  nothing. 

i  nave  mentioned  hunger  as 
the  cause,  which  would  first 
p.-'ompt  the  man  to  move. 
Should  pain,  or  weariness,  be  al- 
leged as  prior  causes  of  this  na- 
ture, the  aliegaaon  may  without 
an^  difficulty  be  admitted;  since 
the  aiimission  would  make  no 
diherence  in  the  result.  Relief 
from  the  pain,  produced  by  long- 
continuance  in  one  posture, 
would  be  acquired  by  barely 
changing  that  posture;  and, 
when  this  was  done,  no  further 
ctiort  would  be  made,  for  the 
time. 

Should  we  suppose  all  these 
difficulties,  insuperable  as  they 
seem,  at  length  surmounted; 
they  would  be  followed  by  oth- 
ers, which  appear  equally  seri- 
ous. The  man,  we  may  imag- 
ine, has  begun  to  walk  in  search 
of  something,  vvhich  would  re- 
move the  pain  of  hunger,  and  if 
you  please,  of  thirst  also.  l\ow 
shall  he  know,  early  enough  to 
preserve  him  from  perishing,  that 
the  pain  of  hunger  and  thirst  cau 
be  removed?  Experience  he  has 
had  none.  Arguments  a  priori 
he  cannot  haye  begun  to  form. 
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It  seems  impossible,  therefore, 
that  a  thought  of  this  nature 
should  enter  his  mind.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  suggested,  thai  In- 
stinct would  isupply  him  with 
this  knowledge.  Inbtinct  is  a 
tendency,  inwrought  in  our  na- 
ture by  God,  directing  the  sub- 
ject of  it  immediately^  without 
comparing,  reasoning^  or  con- 
cluding, to  the  end  for  which  it 
is  given.  This  end  it  accom- 
plishes  directly,  perfectly,  and 
alway;  and  in  the  same  being 
always  in  the  same  manner, 
without  any  variation.  Thus, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, the  infant  calf,  lamb,  and 
bird,  directly  and  perfectly  ap. 
ply  to  the  objects,  necessary  to 
sustain  their  life;  each  in  its 
own  way,  and  in  no  other;  and 
each  pursuing  that  way  so  long 
as  it  is  necessary,  and  not  a  mo- 
ment longer.  The  parent  bird 
does  exactly  the  same  things,  to 
raise  her  young;  and  no  others. 
Every  bird  does  these  things 
perfectly;  and  does  them  alway. 
But  no  animal  was  ever  known 
to  improve  an  instinct,  or  to 
change  it,  materially,  in  any 
respect.  Complete  at  first,  it 
continues  exactly  what  it  orig- 
inally was;  and  is  evidently  the 
influence,  and  direction,  of  the 
Creator;  totally  superior  to 
reason  so  far  as  the  end  in  view 
is  concerned;  but  reaching  noth- 
ing,  and  aiming  at  nothing,  be- 
yond. 

The  instincts  of  animals  are 
inany,  and  important;  because 
their  reason,  if  I  may  allow  them 
to  have  reason,  is  insufficient  to 
direct  or  sustain  them.  In  man, 
instincts  are  few,  and  feeble; 
because  in  the  infantine  state  he 
is  directed  and  sustained  by  the 
reason  of  his  Parents,  and  in  the 
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subsequent  periods  of  life  by  his 
own.  Instincts  appear  to  be 
given,  merely  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  reason. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  no 
instincts  are  here  to  be  supposed, 
beside  those,  which  the  human 
race  now  possess. 

What  would  be  the  tendency 
and  effects,  then,  of  these  in- 
stincts in  the  newly  created 
man?  It  will  be  said,  that  they 
would  prompt  him  to  put  some- 
thing into  his  mouth;  and  to 
eat  and  swallow  that  something, 
in  order  to  relieve  hunger  and 
thirst.  This,  however,  is  said, 
without  proof.  That  infants 
derive  nourishment  in  this  man- 
ner from  food,  put  into  their 
mouths  by  the  contrivance  of  a- 
nother,  will  in  vain  be  alleged 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  this 
opinion.  The  instinct  of  the 
infant  prompts  him,  unquestion- 
ably to  suck  every  thing  which 
is  put  into  his  mouth,  and  every 
thing  indiscriminately;  but  caa 
enable  him,  in  no  degree,  to  de- 
sign by  this  conduct  the  allevia- 
tion of  his  own  hunger;  much 
less  to  contrive  the  means,  by 
which  his  hunger  may  be  thus 
alleviated.  Were  he  not  pro- 
vided with  this  instinctive  pro- 
pensity; he  would  perish,  what- 
ever others  might  do  to  preserve 
his  life.  Were  others  not  to 
provide,  and  apply,  to  him  the 
means,  by  which  he  is  thus  pre- 
served; he  would  perish,  not- 
withstanding this  propensity; 
as  well,  because  he  could  not 
contrive,  as  because  he  could 
not  administer,  them.  To  con- 
trive and  apply  them  is  the  re- 
sult of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence; of  knowledge  of  the  end, 
which  is  to  be  accomplished, viz. 
the    relief  of   hunger,    and  the 
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means  by  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
lieved;  of  experience,  by  vvhich 
this  knowledge  is  famished. 

It  raaj,  therefore,  be  ration, 
allj  doubted  whether  man,  ihus 
circumstanced,  would  eyer  think 
of  eating  or  drinking,  in  or- 
der  to  relieve  his  hunger  or 
thirst. 

But  let  us  suppose  this  diifi. 
culty  also  overcome;  and  the  de- 
sign  of  eating  and  drinking  ac- 
tually  commenced.  What  would 
induce  the  man  to  select  one  ob- 
ject for  food,  rather  than  anoth- 
er? It  is  evident  that  he  could 
possess  no  know  ledge  of  thequal- 
ities, which  lit  certain  substances 
to  become  our  food,  nor  of  those 
which  render  others  unfit.  Of 
this  knowledge  experience  is 
plainly  the  only  source. 

I  can  think  of  but  two  kinds 
of  inducements  which  would 
prompt  him  to  any  such  selec- 
tion in  this  case:  viz.  the  ap- 
pearances zohich  certain  objects 
would  make  to  his  senses ^  and 
example. 

By  the  example  of  beasts  and 
birds,  the  only  living  beings 
within  his  knowledge,  he  could 
not,  I  think,  be  ied  to  the  use  of 
any  means,  which  would  sustain 
his  life.  From  grass,  seeds,  and 
grains,  such  sustenance  plainly 
could  not  be  derived.  The  two 
former  would  only  disgust  his 
palate,  and  fail  of  satisfying  his 
hunger.  Grains  unprepared, 
and  undressed,  instead  of  pre- 
serving,  would  destroy,  him. 
Even  wheat  undressed,  and  suf- 
fered to  ferment  in  the  stomach, 
will  ordinarily  prove  fatal  both 
to  man  and  beast.  Fruits  he 
might  be  induced  to  eat,  both 
by  the  example  of  animals,  and 
by  the  beauty  and  fragrance, 
with   which  many  of  them  are 


invested.  But  I  know  of  no 
fruits,  which,  eaten  in  their  na- 
tive state,  will  sustain  life  for 
any  length  of  time,  except  one 
or  two,  found  only  in  regions, 
where  the  first  men,  certainly, 
were  not  created. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  that 
the  newly-created  man,  would  be 
prompted  to  eat  flesh,  in  imita- 
tion of  carnivorous  animals. 
The  terror,  instinctive  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  would  drive  him,  if 
he  knew  how  to  escape,  from  a 
scene  of  suffering  and  slaughter, 
rendered  doubly  horrible  by  the 
roar  of  fury,  and  the  cries  of 
agony  and  death. 

We  may,  however,  although 
without  any  warrant,  suppose 
all  these  obstacles  vanquished. 
Difliculties  still  remain,  which 
appear  insurmountable. 

The  first  men,  so  far  as  histo- 
ry, or  tradition,  or  our  reason, 
judging  from  all  the  existing 
sources  of  argument,  conduct 
our  researches  concerning  this 
subject,  lived  in  the  country  of 
Iran,  or  Persia  Proper,  or  in 
some  or  other  of  the  Persian 
Provinces  bordering  upon  [ran. 
Of  course  the  first  men,  or  the 
first  man,  must  reasonably  be 
supposed,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  Infidels,  to  have  been 
created  here.  But  in  what  part 
soever  of  this  country  man  was 
created,  he  must,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance of  time  from  his  creation, 
have  had  the  evils  of  winter  to 
encoimter.  As  winter  could  not 
be  foreseen  by  him,  he  could  not 
possibly  make  provision  against 
these  evils.  Nor^  if  it  had  beeti 
foreseen,  could  he  possibly  know 
in  what  manner  such  provision 
might  be  made. 

The  first  severe  frost  Mould, 
of  course,   destroy  all  vcgetabl«r 
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substances;  which  we  here  sup- 
pose to  have  begun  to  furnish 
Iiim  with  subsistence.  From 
this  time  a  considerable  period 
would  intervene;  at  least  one 
fourth  of  a  year;  before  he 
could  find  any  new  means  of  sus- 
taining  life.  How  he  would  be 
able  to  subsist  through  this  pe- 
riod does  not  appear. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  would,  of 
necessity f  be  totally  destitute  of 
clothing.  A  naked  man,  ex- 
posed without  any  preparation, 
or  previous  custom,  to  the  heat 
of  the  summer  sun  in  the  coun- 
try of  Iran,  or  even  in  a  climate 
many  degrees  farther  north, 
would  perish  of  course.  Equal- 
ly liable  would  such  a  man  be  to 
perish  by  the  frost  of  the  suc- 
ceeding winter.  Should  we  sup- 
pose him,  against  all  probability, 
to  find  shelter  in  a  cave;  (I  say, 
against  all  probability,  because 
to  seek  such  a  lodging  requires 
knowledge,  which  he  could  not 
possess;)  he  would  still  be  desti- 
tute of  food,  and  of  all  means  of 
procuring  it.  If  he  should  live 
until  this  time,  therefore;  he 
must  perish  in  this  manner  at  the 
close  of  the  first  mild  season  af. 
ter  his  creation. 

Thus,  according  to  the  suppo- 
sition, on  which  is  founded  the 
scheme  of  Infidels  with  regard  to 
this  interesting  subject;  viz,  that 
since  the  creation  all  things  have 
gone  on  as  we  see  them  at  the 
present  time;  or  that  the  same, 
and  only  the  same,  laws  of  na- 
ture have,  always,  and  uniform- 
ly, operated;  or  that  the  same 
causes  and  effects,  which  now 
exist,  have  always  existed;  man 
would  have   certainly    perished 


within  a   little   distance  of  time 
from  his  creation. 

If  any  new  or  peculiar  powers 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given 
to  man  at  the  creation,  differing 
from  those,  which  wc  now  find  in 
men;  those  powers  must  have 
been  without  the  present  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  the  kind  denom- 
inated miraculous.  On  this  sup- 
position the  favorite  doctrine  of 
Infidels  is  given  up.  On  this 
supposition,  since  the  existence 
of  miracles  is  admitted,  and  the 
existence  of  all  miracles,  which 
any  proper  occasion  might  re- 
quire; Revelation  must  certainly 
be  more  easily  admitted,  than 
any  other.  Revelation  is  here 
the  miracle  peculiarly  demand- 
ed; the  miracle  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  man; 
the  miracle,  which  would  com- 
pletely supply  all  his  wants,  and 
prevent  all  his  sntferings.  All 
that  a  man,  created  with  mature 
faculties,  needed,  additionally  to 
the  blessings  provided  for  him 
at  his  creation,  was  knowledge; 
the  knowledge,necessary  to  direct 
him  in  the  use  and  application 
of  his  faculties,  and  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  nature  of  the  seve- 
ral objects,  which  were  to  sus- 
tain his  life,  and  administer  to 
his  enjoyment.  Revelation  was 
the  only  means  of  supplying  this 
knowledge,  and  therefore  must, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern, 
be  the  blessing  first  communi- 
cated to  him.  The  fitness  of 
Revelation  to  relieve  all  the  ne- 
cessities  of  the  newly-created 
man  every  person  must  perceive, 
who  reads  the  history  of  the  cre^ 
ation,  given  us  by  Moses. 
fTo  be  Continued.) 
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Review  of  a  Sermon  preached 
Jan.  10,  1810,  at  the  Dedi- 
•^  cation  of  the  Church  in  Park- 
street, Boston.  By  Edv^ardD. 
Griffin,  D.D.  stated  preacher 
in  said  Church,  and  Bartlet 
Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence 
in  the  Divinity  College  in  An- 
dover.  Anthology, Vol. VIII. 
No.  2.  p.  128—136. 

In  our  remarks  on  this  Review 
we  shall  pass  ia  silence  the  more 
minute  concerns  of  taste  and 
criticism,  and  attend  to  those 
things,  which  we  deem  most  in- 
teresting to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  expressing  our  sentiments  of 
those,  who  mean  to  employ  the 
advantages  of  a  Review  for  wag- 
ing war  against  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  we  shall  study  no  great 
reserve.  Fidelity  and  usefulness 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  is  our  ob- 
ject. This  cause, we  vpell  know, 
cannot  be  promoted  by  enlisting 
the  unsanctified  passions  of  hu- 
man nature  in  the  defence  of  the 
truth.  The  spirit  most  impor- 
tant and  necessary  for  the  advo- 
cates of  the  truth,  is  the  spirit  of 
the  dove,  that  descended  on  the 
head  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and 
qualified  him  in  the  highest  sense 
"  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth." 
Under  the  influence  of  this  spir- 
it, the  followers  of  Christ  would 
not,  in  common  cases,  wish  to 
take  up  the  weapons  of  contro- 
versy. But  the  example  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  author- 
izes and  requires  us  to  bear  pub- 
lic testimony  against  prevailing 


error  and  vice.  For  the  safety 
of  the  cause,  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  defend,  we  feel  no 
apprehension.  Though  it  has 
appeared  to  its  boasting  assail- 
ants* to  be  a  "  frail  and  crum- 
bling fabric;"  it  is,  in  our  view, 
a  building  of  God,  immovable 
and  everlasting. 

The  "Society  of  Gentlemen,'* 
who  conduct  the  Anthology, 
have  from  the  beginning  seized 
every  opportunity  to  show  their 
enmity  against  the  religion  usu. 
ally  called  orthodox.  Every 
book,  which  contains  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation,  with 
whatever  ability  and  candor  it 
may  be  written,  is  sure  to  excite 
theirdisgust  andabhorrence.  Al- 
though they  profess  high  respect 
forthereligion  of  our  forefathers; 
yet  every  thing  which  constitutes 
the  distinguishing  glory  of  that 
religion,  they  endeavor  to  de- 
form by  misrepresentations,  or 
to  overwhelm  with  reproaches. 
And  not  content  with  what  they 
are  able  to  effect  by  their  own 
attacks,  they  endeavor^  with 
high  professions  of  charity,  to 
set  the  orthodox  against  one  an. 
other*  to  excite  jealousy  and  sow 
discord  among  Christians,  who, 
embracing  the  same  great  doc- 
trines of  revelation,  are  disposed 
to  lay  aside  their  inconsideiable 
differences,  and  to  unite  and  co- 
operate as  brethren. 

It  would  facilitate  our  work, 
as  reviewers,   and  assist  the  de- 

*  See  Review  of  Dr.  Lyman's  SeV' 
mon,  Anthology  foi*  Sei>t.  1806, 
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cision  of  the  community,  if  these 
gentlemen  would  cease  to  hide 
any  part  of  their  object,  and 
would  honestly  declare,  what 
religions  ojiinions  they  embrace, 
as  well  as  what  they  oppose. 
But  for  the  present  we  must  be 
content  to  examine  the  manner, 
in  which  they  treat  the  senti- 
ments of  others. 

We  shall  first  attend  to  their 
remarks  on  that  part  of  Dr. 
Griffin's  sermon,  which  relates 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Here  we  shall  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple, by  which  we  regulate  all 
our  reasoning  on  this  subject, 
and  which  cannot  be  disregard, 
ed,  without  setting  aside  the  au- 
thority  of  the  Bible,  and  going 
back  to  Deism.  The  principle 
is  this:  As  God,  who  perfectly 
knows  himself,  has,  by  a  special 
revelation,  given  us  instruction 
concerning  his  existence  and  per- 
fections; all  that  remains  for  us 
is,  by  assiduous,  candid,  and  de- 
vout study  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
ascertain  what  that  instruction 
is.  Accordingly  the  question, 
as  to  the  doctrine  before  us,  is 
not,  whether  any  objections  can 
be  urged  against  it;  nor  whether 
any  difficulties  attend  it;  nor 
whether  the  genius  of  man  could 
evejr  have  discovered  it;  nor 
whether  by  our  own  reason  we 
can  see  why  there  should  be 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
rather  than  four  or  five;  but 
whether  the  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  ob- 
viously  as  proper,  that  our  rea- 
son should  submit  to  the  doc- 
trines of  God's  word,  as  that 
our  passions  and  pursuits  should 
submit  to  the  authority  of  his 
law. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
a  doctrinej  which  these  Review- 


ers think  themselves  at  liberty 
not  only  to  investigate  with  ir- 
reverent boldness,  but  to  bear 
down  with  ridicule  anil  con- 
tempt. The  statement  of  this 
doctrine,  made  by  the  author  of 
the  sermon,  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  thing,  which 
roused  their  exertions.  That 
part  of  the  statement,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  repeat,  is  what 
follows. 

''  That  body,  [the  body  of 
Christ,]  belongs  to  one,  in  whom, 
the  human  nature  is  raised  to  a 
personal  union  with  the  divine." 
p.  8.  The  author  inserts  an 
explanatory  note.  "  ^y  this  is 
meant,  (1,)  that  the  union  is  so 
intimate,  that,  with  the  same 
lips  and  in  the  same  sentence, 
He  can  apply  to  both  natures 
the  same  personal  pronoun,'''* 
&c. 

"This  infinite  favor,  [God's 
dwelling  with  his  people,  jcoraes 
to  men  through  ihe  intervention 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  anointed 
Media<or,  the  Christ:  not  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  as 
such,  and  by  no  means  the  man 
of  Nazareth  as  such;  but  an  a- 
gent,  who,  appointed  by  the  Fa- 
ther, and  subject  to  his  will, 
holds  the  middle  place  between 
God  and  man,  and  unites  both 
natures  in  one  office."  p.  10. 
Again.  "  He  never  conducted 
the  affairs  of  fallen  man,  as  the 
second  person  in  theTrinity,  but 
only  as  the  Christ." 

In  quoting  the  above-mention- 
ed note,  these  gentlemen  inter- 
sperse remarks  of  their  own,  one 
of  which  deserves  particular  no- 
tice. "  By  this,  says  the  au- 
thor, is  meant,  that  the  union  is 
so  intimate,  that  with  the  same 
lips,  and  in  the  same  sentence. 
He  can  apply  to  both  natures 
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the  same  personal  •pronoun.'''' 
The  Reviewers  catch  at  this,  and 
ask,  "  who  ever  heard  of  a  per- 
sonal pronoun's  being  applied  io 
a  nature^  or  to  any  thing  but  a 
person?''''  To  the  principle  here 
suggested  we  accede.  Agreea- 
bly to  this  principle,  the  fre- 
quent  application  in  scriptur*:  of 
the  personal  pronoun^  as  well  as 
of  personal  properties  and  ac- 
tions, to  the  Logos,  to  the  Son, 
the  Christ,  Immanuel,  &c.  af- 
ford satisfactory  evidence,  that 
by  these  names  the  Scripture  in- 
tends to  point  out  a,  real  person. 
In  like  manner,  the  application 
of  the  personal  pronoun  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  convinces  us,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  real  person; 
for  "  vpho  ever  heard  of  a  per- 
sonal pronoun's  being  applied  to 
any  thing  but  a  person?"  And 
when  we  find  this  person  repre- 
sented as  given,  sentj  &c.  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  we  are  con- 
strained to  adopt  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a 
person,  is  distinct  from  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Son.  We  have 
then,  upon  the  solid  principle  of 
these  Reviewers,  three  distinct 
persons,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  next  question  is, ai/ja^^//e.fe 
persons  are.  There  is  no  way  to 
determine  this,  but  by  recurring 
to  the  Scriptures;  which  will  un- 
doubtedly give  us  all  necessary 
information.  We  must  confide 
as  implicitly  in  the  Bible  for  in. 
formation  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
i\\Q  Spirit,  as  respecting  their 
personality.  Respecting  the 
character  of  the  Father,  there  is 
no  question.  He  is  admitted  to 
be  the  true  God.  But  if  the  Bi- 
hlc  ascribes  to  the   Son  and  the 


Spirit  titles,  attributes,  and 
works  as  properly  divine,  as 
those  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Father;  we  must  conclude  that 
these  two  persons  are  as  proper- 
ly divine,  or  to  be  still  more  ex. 
plicit.  that  the  Son  is  as  proper- 
ly God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
properly  God,  as  the  Father. 

In  these  remarks  it  would  be 
improper,  and,  after  all  that  is 
written  on  the  subject,  totally 
unnecessary,  to  bring  forward 
the  various  proofs  from  Scrip- 
ture in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose,  briefly 
to  state,  upon  the  foundation, 
which  these  gentlemen  have  laid 
for  us,  the  general  nature  of  the 
argument,  by  which  the  doctrine 
is  established. 

Of  this  incomprehensible  sub- 
ject, no  explanation  will  be  at- 
tempted. The  positions,  which 
we  think  perfectly  scriptural, and 
capable  of  being  defended,  are 
these;  viz.  The  Father  is  God; 
the  Son  is  God;  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  God.  These  three  do  not 
constitute  three  Gods,  but  exist 
in  ONE  Divine  Essence.  In 
the  mode  of  the  Divine  Exist- 
ence there  is  a  foundation  for 
applying  the  personal  pronoun 
distinctly  to  each  of  the  Three; 
which  Three,  on  this  very  ac- 
count, according  to  the  Re- 
viewers, must  be  considered,  and 
may  properly  be  denominated, 
Three  Persons. 

If  they  rise  up  and  say,  they 
cannot  see  the  consistency  of 
(his  doctrine;  that  it  appears  to 
them  absurd  and  foolish;  we  an. 
swer;  not  only  this  doctrine,  but 
other  parts  of  the  Gospel  were 
long  ago  sturablingblocks  to  the 
Jews,    and    foolishness   to    tho 
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Greeks.  The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit. 

If  they  seriously  urge  the  dlf- 
ficulties,  which  attend  diis  mys- 
tery; we  can  as  well  urge  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  de- 
nial of  it,  and  the  adoption  of 
any  other  hypothesis.  Admit- 
ting thcScriptures  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  we  arc  confident  it 
may  be  clearly  shown,  that  at 
least  as  many  difficulties  and  as 
much  appearance  of  absurdity 
embarrass  any  system,  as  the 
orthodox. 

Near  the  beginning  of  their 
Review  these  gentlemen  pre- 
tend to  exhibit  the  substance  of 
the  author's  sentiments  on  this 
subject.  They  say  his  answer 
to  the  three  questions,  stated  in 
the  plan  of  (he  discourse,  a- 
mounts  to  this;  "  That  a  person 
or  agent,  who  is  neither  the  first, 
isccond,  nor  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,  but  a  person  com- 
pounded of  the  whole  Godhead 
and  a  human  nature,  dwells  now 
in  heaven,"  &c.  By  this  ac- 
count of  the  author's  sentiments 
they  put  themselves  in  a  position 
very  advantageous  to  their  pur- 
pose. But  do  they  take  the  po- 
sition honestly?  Is  (he  account 
they  give  of  the  author's  senti- 
ments just  and  faithful?  Is  it 
his  statement,  as  these  Review- 
ers represent,  that  the  Redeemer 
"  is  neither  the  first,  second,  nor 
third  person  in  the  Trinity?" 
Certain  we  are,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  sermon  under  review  to 
justify  such  a  representation. 
The  preacher  had  said,  the  Me- 
diator "  never  conducted  the 
affairs  of  fallen  man,  as  the  sec- 
ond person  in  the  Trinity;"  and 
had  just  before  represented  the 
Mediator  to   be  "  not  the  sec- 


ond person  in  the  Trinity  as 
such,"  But  is  this  saying',  "  he 
is  neither  the  first,  second,  nor 
third  person  in  the  Trinity?"  It 
is  hard  to  conjecture,  why  these 
gentlemen  omitted  the  significant 
words  "  as  such^'^  repeated  by 
the  author  in  the  same  sentence, 
and  marked  as  emphatical,  un- 
less because  they  judged  the  o- 
mission  important  to  their  ob- 
ject. Will  they  upon  reflection 
maintain,  that  they  have  fairly 
and  correctly  exhibited  the  au- 
thor's views?  If  a  historian  as- 
sert that  the  oldest  son  of  a  king 
and  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  in 
transacting  certain  business  at  a 
foreign  court,  did  not  act  as 
king,  nor  as  the  king\s  sotiy  but 
as  the  appointed  agent  or  am- 
bassador of  the  king;  could  we 
charge  the  historian  with  assert- 
ing, that  the  business  was  not 
transacted  by  the  king's  son? 
Do  we  not  frequently  say,  that 
a  clergyman  or  a  judge,  in  per- 
forming a  certain  business,  did 
not  act  as  a  clergyman^  or  as  a 
judge,,  but  as  a  private  citizen? 
But  is  this  the  same  as  saying, 
the  thing  was  not  done  by  the 
clergyman,  or  the  judge?  The 
public  will  perceive  that  the  sen- 
timent, which  the  Reviewers 
here  attribute  to  the  author,  is 
not  only  different  from  the  senti- 
ment of  the  author,  but  directly 
repugnant  to  it. 

Little  need  be  said  to  vindicate 
the  propriety  of  the  particular 
passage  in  the  Sermon  now  be- 
fore us.  If  "  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Trinity"  mean,  as  in 
the  sermon  it  obviously  does^ 
the  Son  of  God  considered  mere- 
ly in  his  original  dignify  and 
glory;  then  the  phrase,  "  not 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity 
as  such.)"   is  tantamount  to  say- 
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ing,  not  the  Son  of  God  consid- 
ered merely  ifi  his  original  dig- 
nify  and  glory.  The  correct- 
ness of  such  a  representation 
might  be  easily,  and  we  should 
think  satisfactorily  supported  by 
that  class  of  texts,  which,  in  va- 
rious and  very  intelligible  forms 
of  language,  teach  us,  that  the 
Son  of  God,  in  order  that  he 
might  sustain  the  office  of  Medi- 
ator, humbled  himself,  and  be- 
came a  man,  a  servant,  &c.  ; 
that  is,  assumed  a  character, 
■which  did  not  originally  belong 
to  him;  and  it  is  too  manifest  to 
need  proof,  that  it  was  in  this 
assumed  character^  that  he  re- 
ceived the  name,  and  performed 
the  work  of  Mediator. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  place, 
■where  these  gentlemen  give  a 
representation  of  Dr.  G's  senti- 
ments wholly  unauthorized  by 
any  thing  in  his  sermon.  In  p. 
130,  they  try  to  make  it  appear, 
that  he  differs  from  the  West- 
minster Confession,  which  he 
had  professed  to  receive  as  the 
symbol  of  his  faith.  The  part 
of  the  Confession,  which  they 
cite,  declares,  "The  Son  of 
God,  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal 

God, did,   when   the  fulness 

of  time  was   come,    take    upon 

him    man's    nature,- so    that 

two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct 
natures,  the  Godhead  and  the 
manhood,  were  inseparably  to- 

gether  in  one  person; which 

person  is  very  God  and  very 
man,  yet  one  Christ." 

Immediately  upon  this  the  Re- 
viewers thus  proceed. 

"0«  the  other  hand,  the  Pro- 
fessor says  that  this  Son  of  God 
or  Mediator  is  not  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  as  such;^^ 
"  nor  did  he   ever   conduct  the 


affairs  of  fallen  man,  as  the  sec. 
ond  person  in  the  Trinity,  but 
only  as  the  Christ." 

But  why  do  they  say,  "  on 
the  other  hand,^'  suggesting  by 
this  phrase  and  what  follows, 
that  the  preacher's  representation 
is  contrary  to  the  Westminster 
Confession?  In  what,  we  ask, 
does  the  contrariety  appear? 
There  is,  in  our  view,  the  most 
perfect  agreement.  Dr.  G.  main- 
tains that  the  Christ  is  "  not  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  as 
such.'''  The  Confession  repre- 
sents the  Christ,  as  being  not 
merely  "  the  second  person  in 
the  Trinity,  who  was  very  and 
eternal  God,'^  but  the  same  sec- 
ond person  incarnate,  the  God- 
head  and  humanity  united.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Confession,  it  is 
not  "  very  God,"  but  •■*  very 
God  and  very  man,"  that  con- 
stitutes the  Christ.  Although 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity 
became  the  Mediator;  yet,  a- 
greeably  both  to  the  Confession 
and  the  preacher,  the  Mediator 
did  not  discharge  his  office 
merely  "  as  the  second  person 
in  the  Trinity;'"  inasmuch  as  he 
took  upon  him  man's  nature,  in 
order  to  become  a  Mediator.  In 
other  words:  he  did  not  perform 
the  work  of  redemption  in  his 
original  character,  as  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity,  who  was 
very  and  eternal  God;  but  in  his 
assumed  character,  of  which  the 
human  nature,  as  well  as  the  di- 
vine, is  an  essential  part. 

That  the  Christ,  according  (o 
the  orthodox  faiih,  has  two  dis . 
tinct  natures,  is  obviously  and 
necessarily  implied  in  the  repeat- 
ed declarations  of  scripture  on 
the  subject.  The  characters, 
which  the  Bible  represents  as 
belonging   to   him,    are   so   ex- 
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Creedingly  different  from  each 
other,  that  thyy  cannot  belong 
to  any  being  possessed  of  only 
one  simple  nature.  It  surely 
could  not  be  said  of  Christ  with 
reference  to  one  and  the  saD)e 
nature,  that  he  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  and  was  set  up  from 
everlasting;  and  yet  that  he  was 
born  in  Judea; — that  by  him  all 
things  were  made,  both  visible 
and  invisible;  and  yet  that  he 
was  made  of  a  woman; — that  he 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God, 
and  was  God,  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever;  and 
yet  that  he  was  the  seed  of  David, 
that  he  began  to  exist  in  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  great,  and 
increased  in  wisdom,  as  other 
children  do.  These  two  charac- 
ters  stand  at  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable distance  from  each  oth- 
er. One  is  attributable  to  Je- 
hovah; the  other  to  a  man.  Still 
they  both  belong  to  the  Christ. 
What  then  would  naturally  be 
our  conclusion,  but  this;  that 
they  must  belong  to  him  zmth 
respect  to  izoo  different  7iatures 
'personalli)  united.  This  con- 
clusion would  be  obvious  and 
consistent,  had  we  no  other  in- 
formation, than  such  as  has 
been  just  intimated.  But  the 
Bible  does  ,not  leave  us  to  the 
uncertainty  of  mere  rational  de. 
duction,  but  expressly  teaches 
the  union  of  two  natures  in 
Christ.  The  Word,  who  was 
God,  and  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  became  Jiesh.  He 
who  was  in  the  form  of  God, — 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant.  These  with  many  oth- 
er passages  inform  us,  that  the 
Son  of  God  assumed  the  human 
nature  into  connexion  with  his 
original  divine  nature,  thus  cofl- 
Vol.  hi,  Neu:  Series. 


stituting  the  person  of  the  Me- 
diator, 

To  these  Reviewers  all  this, 
we  arc  sensible,  is  nothing  but 
"  technical  babble."  But  what 
have  they  offered,  which  proves 
it  to  be  so?  How  have  they 
made  it  even  appear  so,  except 
by  representations,  which  to  say 
the  least,  are  nncandid  in  the 
extreme,  and  do  great  injustice 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  ortho- 
dox. 

"Technical  babble!"  It  is 
no  new  reflection.  We  know 
of  whom  it  was  said  by  a  society 
of  gentlemen  called  philosophers, 
at  Athens;  "  what  will  this 
babbler  say?"-  and  by  others  in 
the  same  refined  city;  "  he 
seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods."  We  well  know 
too  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not  the  only  doctrine 
which  these  gentlemen  stigma- 
tize in  this  manner.  The  doc- 
trines of  man's  moral  depravity 
and  ruin,  the  vicarious  sufferings 
and  perfect  atonement  of  Christ, 
justification  by  faith  alone  with- 
out any  regard  to  personal  mer- 
it, regeneration  and  sanctification 
by  the  special  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  ^he  final  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  and  the  endless  pun- 
ishment of  impenitent  sinners, 
with  other  kindred  doctrines  of 
revelation,  would  probably  be 
considered  by  them  in  no  better 
light.  Nor  have  we  much  rea.. 
son  to  doubt  that,  if  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  and  the  Son  of  God  him- 
self should  appear  in  this  age  of 
boasted  light,  and  preach  and 
live,  as  they  did  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago,  they  would  be  called 
enthusiasts  and  bigots,  and  their 
doctrines  "  technical  babble." 

In  p.  130,  theseRevievvcrs  re- 
present   it    as    follpwing    "  of 
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course"    from  the  statement  of 
Dr,  G.  that  "Christ  is  a  fourth 
person,  differing    from    each    of 
the    other   three."       But    from 
what  does  it  follow?    Probably 
the    Reviewers    referred    to    the 
expression  in  the  sermon,  already 
remarked  upon,  that  the  Media- 
tor is  "not  the  second  person  in 
the  Trinity  as  such.,  and  that  he 
never   conducted    the   affairs    of 
fallen  man,  as  the  second  person 
in  the  Trinity,  but   only  as  the 
Christ.''^     But,  because  the  Me. 
diator  does  not  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  fallen  man,  as  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity;  will  it  fol- 
low *'of  course,"  that  it  is  an- 
other  person,  who  does  it?     If 
we  should  say  that  George  Wash- 
ington formed  an  alliance  Avith  a 
foreign  power,  not  as  the  son  of 
Augustine   Washinsjton,   but   as 
President  erf  the  United  States; 
would   it   follow  "  of   course," 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  another  and  a  differ- 
ent person  from  the  son  of  Au- 
gustine Washington?   Or  would 
it  follow  merely,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  an  alliance  with 
a  foreign  power  pertained  to  the 
office  of  President?  In  like  man- 
ner,  when   Dr.   G.   asserts,  that 
the  Mediator  "  never  conducted 
the  affairs  of  fallen  man,  as  the 
second    person    in    the  Trinity, 
but  only  as  the  Christ;^'*  he  does 
not  point  out  a  new  person^  but 
a    particular    office^    the    name 
Christ  being  vvell  understood  by 
all  to  be  a  title  of  ofHce.     Nor 
does  it  follow,  that  the  Christ  is 
another  and  ajourih  person,  be- 
cause he    "is   an    agent    uniting 
two  natures  in  one  office,"  un- 
less it  can  be  proved  absoketeli/ 
impossible  for  a  being  possessing 
a  divine  nature  to  unite  himself 
^ith  human  nature  without  con- 


stituting a  new  person.*  The 
Reviewers  must  prove  this  im- 
possibility, in  order  to  justify 
their  inference;  viz.  that,  where- 
as Dr.  G.  represents  the  Media, 
tor  to  be  '"not  the  second  person 
in  the  Trinity  as  such^"  and  to 
act  "not  as  the  second  person 
in  the  Trinity,  but  only  as  the 
Christ,"  "an  agent  uniting  two 
natures  in  one  office;"  therefore 
he  makes  him,  "  not  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity,"  but  "  a 
fourth  person."  If  these  gentle- 
men will  undertake  to  prove  the 
impossibility  abovementioned,we 
shall  look  for  argument  instead 
of  sneers;  fair  reasoning  instead 
of  false  coloring.  We  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  it  clearly  proved,  up- 
on definite  and  solid  principles, 
to  be  an  impossibility,  that  the 
second  person  in  the  divine  Trin- 
ity should  unite  with  himself 
human  nature,  thus  qualifying 
himself  for  a  new  office,  but  not 
constituting  another  person.  We 
shall  also  expect  they  will  show, 
how  the  most  evident  characteris- 
tics of  the  divine  nature  and  of  the 
human  nature,  which  the  scrip- 

*  That  the  second  person  in  the  Trin- 
ity, when  he  became  incarnate,  under- 
went no  alteration  as  to  personal  identity 
is  evident  from  this;  that  he  said  of  him- 
self personally  after  his  incarnation  the 
same  things  which  hte  might  have  said, 
had  he  not  been  incarnate.  *'  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am."  "  I  was  with  the 
Father,  before  the  world  was."  Such 
things  were  truly  said  of  Christ  with  re- 
spect not  to  his  human  nature,  but  to  his 
divine.  Other  things  were  predicated  of 
the  same  fiersofi,  which  imanifestly  had 
respect  to  his  incarnation,  or  human  na- 
ture; as  that  he  was  born,  ate,  walked, 
slept,  suffered,  was  crucified,  &c.  When 
Dr.  G  asserts  that  "  Christ  can  apply  to 
both  natures  the  same personaipro7iotin;" 
though  his  phraseology  is  not  tlie  raos!; 
happy,  his  view  of  the  subject  is  obvious- 
ly the  same  with  what  we  have  express- 
ed; viz.  that  Christ  can  apply  the  same 
personal  pronoun  lo  Iii'iitsc'/f]  vtvV't  re.tf^er:' 
to  doth  natures- 
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tures  so  abundantly  apply  to 
Christ,  can  both  be  applied  to  a, 
person  of  only  one  simple  nature; 
and  that  they  will  reconcile  their 
scheme  with  those  various  passa- 
ges of  scripture,  which  assert  or 
imply,  that  the  divine  Logos,  in 
order  to  the  work  of  Mediator, 
assumed  a  nature  which  he  did 
not  originally  possess. 

After  these  remarks,  little  at- 
tention will  be  necessary  to  such 
a  passage  as  this;  p.  131. 

*'  As  the  professor  has  not 
been  explicit  on  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
there  is  yet  room  for  the  intro' 
duction  of  other  persons;  for,  if 
the  union  of  the  divine  nature  to 
the  human  in  the  fulness  of  time 
was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  new 
person,  we  know  not  why  the 
former  inhabitations,  should  not 
have  constituted  other  persons." 
But  why  do  these  Reviewers  take 
it  for  granted, that  a  divine  person 
uniting  himself  to  a  man  consti- 
tuted a  nezd  person?  The  no- 
tion is  not  derived  from  the  ser- 
mon reviewed;  and  it  not  only 
needs  proof,  but  is  contrary 
to  it. 

In  the  same  paragraph  is  the 
following  sentence. 

"  If  the  Christ  during  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  Patriarchs, 
was  not  then  a  person  consisting 
of  two  natures,  which  the  Pro- 
fessor does  not  say,  nor  the  se. 
cond  person  in  Trinity  which  he 
expressly  denies,  it  is  fair  to 
ask,  what  was  he  ?"  But  the 
Professor  no  where  denies  this, 
either  *'  expressly,"  or  impli- 
edly.  When  the  Reviewers  as- 
sert that  he  does,  must  we  charge 
them  with  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion, or  with  a  drowsy  con. 
science,  or  with  inattention  and 


ignorance -unworthy  of  review- 
ers? 

The  fallacy  of  the  above  men- 
tioned remarks  of  these  gentle- 
men  being  detected, what  remains 
of  all  the  plausible  and  witty 
things,  which  they  have  written 
respecting  the  Trinity? 

But  the  reader  will  bear  with 
us  if  we  follow  their  wandering 
course  a  little  farther.  They 
decidedly  reject  the  opinion  of 
two  natures  being  united  in  one 
person,  and  would  undoubted, 
ly  maintain  that  the  person  of 
Christ  consists  of  one  simple  na. 
ture. 

Now  if  they  assert,  which  we 
presume  they  will  not,  that 
Christ  is  God  only;  they  cannot 
differ  essentially  from  the  Doce- 
tae  or  Gnostics,  who  held  that 
Christ  was  born,  acted,  and  suf. 
fered,  as  a  man,  not  in  reality, 
but  only  in  appearance. 

If,  with  the  Arians, they  main- 
tain,  that  Christ  is  a  created  be- 
ing, holding  some  middle  place 
between  God  and  man;  then  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  them  to 
account  for  it  on  one  hand,  that 
the  peculiar  names,  attributes, 
and  works  of  God,  are  ascribed 
to  a  being,  vpho  is  not  God;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  one, who 
is  not  man,  should  be  represent- 
ed, as  having  all  the  properties, 
and  performing  all  the  actions 
peculiar  to  a  man.  If  they  main- 
tain, with  the  Socinians,  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man;  it  will 
be  proper  for  them  to  justify 
that  sacred  Book,  which  is  de- 
signed  for  the  destruction  of 
idolatry,  in  attributing  to  a  mere 
man  titles,attributes,  and  workSj 
which  belong  to  God  only. 

On  what  these  gentlemen  ad- 
vance,  p.  132,  respecting  "the 
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two  senders,  and  the  two  sent," 
we  shall  only  say,  it  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter,  by  the  aid  of  wit 
and  sophistry,  to  dress  up,  and 
pervert  any  Christian  doctrine, 
or  moral  truth,  so  as  to  render  it 
ridiculous.  This  has  been  done 
abundantly  by  Voltaire,  Paine, 
and  other  Infidels;  and  this  aU 
ways  may  be  done  by  men  of 
talents,  who  can  treat  sacred 
things  without  reverence,  and 
are  disposed  to  put  the  most  un. 
fair  construction  possible  upon 
the  words  and  sentiments  of 
those,  who  defend  different  and 
opposite  systems. 

^'  We  have  said  more  on  this 
subject  than  we  should  Iiave 
done,"  say  these  gentlemen, 
"  had  not  the  preacher  devoted 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  dis- 
course a  to  superfluous  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  neither  the  tes.t,  nor  the 
occasion  required."  Why  su- 
pcrjluous  on  this  particular 
"  occasion,"  or  in  a  discourse 
from  such  a  "  text?"  V/hy  do 
they  not  speak  out  and  say,  that 
the  doctrine  itself  is  "  superflu- 
ous;" that,  on  whatever  occa- 
sion advanced,  whether  at  a  ded- 
ication or  on  the  Sabbath, 
whether  with  a  text  or  without  a 
text,  whether  in  conversation  or 
from  the  press,  the  doctrine  itself 
is  altogether  "  superfluous!" 

In  p.  134,  speaking  of  Dr. 
G.'s  creed,  these  gentlemen  say; 
*'  We  know  not  hovp  it  is,  but 
the  grand  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin, and 

of   Christ's    righteousness is 

here entirely  omitted  or  elud- 
ed." We  would  ask  these  gen- 
tlemen, hoAv  it  appears,  that  the 
grand  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  of 
Christ's   righteousness,    is  "  ei- 


ther omitted  or   eluded?"    It  is 
true  Dr.    G.  does  not    use  the 
phrase  imputation  of  sin,  which 
has  become  a  phrase  of  ambigu- 
ous meaning.     But    has    he   not 
declared   it  to  be  his  belief,  and. 
the    belief    of    our  forefathers, 
"that  by  theoff"ence  of  one,  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  con» 
demnation;   that  the  posterity  of 
Adam    are   shapen    in    iniquity, 
and  conceived  in  sin,  and  aie  by 
nature  children    of  wrath;  that 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh 
shall  be  justified;  that  by  grace 
we  are  saved?"  And  do  not  these 
statements  clearly  convey,  what  is 
intended  by  the  most  respectable 
Calvinistic    writers,  who  use  the 
phrase  imputation  of  sin  and  of 
righteousness?    As   to  the  for= 
mer:   Stapfcr,    an   eminent   sys- 
tematic and  correct  divine,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  and  the  opin. 
ion  of   the    Calvinistic  authors, 
whom  he    had    consulted,     that 
"  to  give  Adam  a  posterity  like 
himself,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to 
themj     are    one    and    the    same 
thing."     He  says  they   are  inju- 
riously charged  with  maintaining 
"  such  an  imputation  of  the  first 
sin,  whereby  God,  without   any 
regard  to  universal,  native  cor- 
ruption, esteems  all  Adam's  pos- 
terity as  guilty,  and  holds  them, 
as  liable  to  condemnation,  pure- 
ly on  account  of  that   sinful  act 
of  their   first  parents;"   and  ex. 
pressly  denies  that  Adam's  pos- 
terity, "  without  any  respect  had 
to  their  ozcn  si?i,  and  so  as  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  are  destined 
to   eternal    punishment."     It  is 
as  readily  acknowledged,  as  it  is 
deeply  lamented,  that  some  Cal- 
vinistic writers  have  used  expres- 
sions   a.nd    illustrations,    which 
have   given  occasion  for  serious  » 
objections  against  this  doctrine, 
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But  is  it  candid,  is  it  just,  to  ar- 
gue that,  becaust;  a  preacher, 
afttr  xieclaring  that  he  harmo- 
nizes with  Catvinistic  Christians, 
and  embraces  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tern,  chooses  in  a  dedication  ser- 
mon, to  express  the  doctrines 
contained  in  that  system,  not  so 
much  in  the  terms  of  systematic 
writers,  as  in  the  language  of 
Scripture;  therefore  he  either 
"  entirely  omits,  or  eludes,  a 
grand  Calvinistic  doctrine?^' 

As  these  gentlemen  suppose 
that  in  this  sermon,  and  "  in  an- 
other modern  creed,"  a  Calvin, 
jstic  doctrine  is  given  up;  we 
think  it  not  amiss  to  observe,  for 
their  satisfaction,  that  as  far  as 
appears  from  the  best  Calvinis- 
tic writers,  all  which  is  given 
up,  is  merely  a  particular  mode 
pf  explaining  the  doctrine  of  a 
^constituted  moral  connexion  be- 
tween Ada,m  and  his  posterity. 
The  realitjfv^nd  the  momentous 
consequence?  of  this  connexion 
are  equally.. believed  by  all  Cal- 
vinists.  But  the  mode,  here  al- 
luded to^  of  explaining,  or  ac- 
counting for,  such  a  connexion, 
is  by  most  Calvinists  considered 
unsatisfactory,  unwarrantable, 
and  altogether  needless. 

"  The  happiness  of  New 
England,  he  thinks,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  honor  of  our  fore- 
fathers' sentiments."  Antholo- 
gy, p.  133. 

When  Reviewers  undertake  to 
state  the  sentiment  of  an  author 
by  them  reviewed,  the  laws  of 
literary  honor  and  religious 
faith  oblige  them  to  state  the 
sentiment  fairly  and  completely. 
And  when  they  profess  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  author,  and  use 
the  common  signs  of  quotation, 
the  same  laws  oblige  them  to 
quote  exactly;  to  give  (he  senti- 


ments of  the  author  in  his  own 
language.  But  here  the  Re- 
viewers have  transgressed  in  both 
respects.  First.  Although  they 
use  the  signs  of  quotation,  they 
do  not  quote  the  author's  words. 
His  words  are  these.  "  The 
happiness  of  New  England  is  a 
monument,  raised  upon  an  emi- 
nence, to  teach  the  world  the 
tendency  of  the  faith  and  piety 
of  the  Puritans."  As  quoted  in 
the  Review  it  stands  thus.  "  The 
happiness  of  New  England  is  a 
monument  to  the  honor  of  our 
forefathers'  sentiments."  The 
reader  perceives  that  in  the  quo- 
tation a  part  of  the  sentence  is. 
omitted,  and  the  rest  mangled, 
and  rendered  inelegant  and  clum- 
sy. But  the  Reviewers  are  still 
more  reprehensible  in  not  stating 
correctly  the  author's  sentiment. 
He  had  taken  care  to  join  faith 
and  piety  together  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Puritans,  and  suggest- 
ed the  happy  tendency  of  both 
united.  But  these  gentlemen 
can  make  the  author  say  what 
they  please.  When  he  speaks 
of  "  the  tendency  of  the  faith 
and  pietij  of  the  Puritans;"  in 
their  quotation,  they  either  dex- 
terously or  negligently  separate 
faith  from  pieti/,  and  represent 
him,  as  speaking  of  their  senti~ 
ments  merely;  as  though  he 
thought  the  religion  of  the  Puri- 
tans,  which  he  had  honored, 
consisted  solely  of  speculative 
opinions.* 

These  gentlemen  proceed;  p. 
133.  "Two  things,  however, 
are    wanting,    to    complete    the 

*  Another  instance  of  anfiiirnessin  tliis 
particular,  occurs,  p.  132,  towards  the 
hottom,  where  a  passage  is  introduced 
under  the  appearance  of  a  quotation  fioni 
the  author  of  the  sermon,  when  not  the 
most  distant  resemblance  of  it  is  to  be 
found  tliere. 
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proof  drawn  from  the  tendency 
of  Calvinism;  one  is  to  shew  that 
the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism, 
and  not  the  truths  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  systems 
have  produced  these  effects." 

Here  again  <he  fidelity  and 
justice  of  the  Reviewers  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  impartial  reader. 
The  author  had  spoken  of  "  the 
tendency  of  the  faith  and  piety 
of  the  Puritans."  The  Review- 
ers substitute  "  the  tendency  of 
Calvinism."  Still  the  shape  of 
things  does  not  exactly  suit  their 
purpose.  Accordingly  they  take 
another  step,  and  for  ''  Calvin, 
ism''''  substitute  ''  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  Calvinism,"  expressly 
excluding  "  the  truths,  which  it 
has  in  common  with  other  sys- 
terns."  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
no  inconsiderabledeparturefrom 
the  view  which  the  author  had 
given  of  the  subject.  Who  has 
intimated  or  imagined,  that  "  the 
peculiarities  of  Calvinism,"  ex- 
clusively of  "the truths  which  it 
has  in  common  with  other  sys- 
tems,'' have  produced  the  good 
effects  referred  to?  The  influ- 
ence of  Calvinism  is  not  owing 
to  a  small  number  of  opinions 
found  in  no  other  scheme,  but  to 
the  whole  si/stem.  Take  away 
such  truths,  as  the  existence  of 
God,  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  which  other  systems 
ciaira  in  common  with  Calvin- 
ism, and  you  nullify  the  system. 

But  Calvinism  has  its  "  pe- 
culiarities," Yet  these  do  not 
consist  merely,  nor  principally, 
as  the  Reviewers  seem  to  think, 
in  those  tenets,  which  make  their 
appearance  no  where  else.  In 
every  system  of  religion  many 
weighty  truths  are  found.  But 
in   not   a  few  instances  they  are 


so  misplaced  and  distorted,  and 
so  shaded  by  the  errors  which 
stand  by  their  side,  that'  they 
produce  little  or  no  good  effect. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
the  peculiar  nature  of  Calvin- 
ism, we  must  not  only  satisfy 
ourselves,  what  particular  truths 
it  contains;  but  must  also  in- 
quire, in  what  attitude  they  are 
presented;  how  they  are  combin- 
ed together;  what  bearings  each 
truth  has  upon  others^  and  what 
additional  force  each  receives  or 
imparts  by  its  connexion  with 
others;  to  what  practical  pur~ 
poses  they  are  all  applied;  and 
what  is  the  actual  result  of  the 
whole  system.  Upon  thorough 
examination  it  will  be  seen,  that 
Calvinism  has  many  "  peculiar- 
ities," beside  those  truths, which 
do  not  appear  in  any  other  sys-, 
tem. 

We  must  further  remark, what 
we  consider  of  no  small  conse- 
quence,  that  another  system  may 
recognize  the  doctrines  of  Cal. 
vinism  nominally.,  and  yet  reject 
them  in  reality.  This  might  ea- 
sily be  made  to  appear  in  the 
doctrines  of  human  depravity, 
regeneration,  atonement,  and 
others.  It  is  well  known,  that 
these  doctrines  are  professedly 
maintained  by  most  religious 
systems.  It  is  well  known  also, 
that  according  to  one  or  another 
of  these  systems,  the  depravity 
of  man  destroys  his  obligation 
and  accountability  to  God,  and 
excuses  his  disobedience;  regen- 
eration is  merely  a  deliverance 
from  Jewish  prejudice,  or  hea- 
thenish ignorance  and  vice,  or 
the  gradual  cultivation  of  virtu- 
ous habits  by  the  influence  of 
moral  suasion;  and  the  atone- 
ment is  an  addition  to  human 
merit,     a    palliation    of    man's 
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guilt,  an  exemption  from  the 
duty  of  obeying  the  divine  law, 
a  siding  with  (he  wicked  against 
the  justice  of  God,  a  relief  to 
persons,  who  are  to  pitied  for 
their  misfortunes,  rather  than 
blamed  for  their  sins.  These 
views  may,  if  men  please,  be  de- 
nominated, depravity^  regenera- 
tion^ and  atonement^  names  com- 
mon to  Calvinism,  and  other  sys- 
tems. But  how  widely  different 
they  are  from  those  doctrines, 
as  maintained  and  applied  by 
judicious  Calvinists,  let  the  can. 
did  reader  judge. 

Of  the  "  two  things,"  which 
these  gentlemen  think  "wanting 
to  complete  the  proof  drawn 
from  the  tendency  of  Calvinism, 
one  is  to  show  that  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Calvinism,  and  not  the 
truths  which  it  has  in  common 
with  other  systems,  have  pro- 
duced these  effects."  We  shall 
first  attend  to  this. 

That  ^^  the  peculiarities  of  Cal- 
vinism," exclusively  of  "  those 
truths,"  which  are  in  any  sense 
recognized  by  "  other  systems," 
have  produced  the  happy  effects 
here  intended,  is  not  our  posi- 
tion, nor  the  position  of  the 
preacher.  The  passage  referred 
to  in  the  sermon  would  natur- 
ally  lead  us  to  consider  the 
united  influence  of  "  the  faith 
and  piety  of  the  Puritans." 
But  we  have  no  objection  to 
inquire  into  the  tendency  of  Cal- 
vinism, considered  as  a  system  of 
moral  and  religious  truth;  or  to 
compare  this  system  with  any 
other.  The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us  may,  we  think, 
properly  rest  on  such  principles 
as  these,  which  we  shall  briefly 
state. 

1.  What  system  of  moral  and 
religions  irnth  is  in  it?  f^zcn  na- 


ture the  best  calculated  to  inter- 
est the  feelings^  and  ivfiuence 
the  practice  of  men?  We  wish 
that  those,  whose  minds  are  pre- 
possessed against  Calvinism, 
would  impartially  consider  this 
point.  Let  the  grand  views, 
which  that  system  exhibits  of 
God  and  man,  of  law  and  gos- 
pel,  of  sin  and  holiness,  of 
Christ  and  salvation,  be  well  ex- 
amined; and  let  any  man  of  can- 
dor decide,  whether  they  are  not 
eminentlyfittedtorouseattention, 
to  alarm  conscience,  to  make  the 
irreligious  tremble,  and  to  turn 
men  from  sin  to  God.  Surely 
that  system  most  strongly  urges, 
and  will  most  effectually  induce 
men  to  forsake  sin,  which  gives 
the  most  affecting  representation 
of  its  odious  and  malignant  na- 
ture, of  the  wrath  of  God  against 
it,  and  the  destruction  which 
will  follow  it.  That  system 
must  have  the  best  tendency  to 
promote  humility,  which  most 
impressively  teaches  the  weak- 
ness, criminality,  and  wretched- 
ness of  man  in  himself,  and  his 
dependence  on  the  grace  of  God. 
And  where  shall  we  find  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  life  of  grati- 
tude, obedience^  and  devotion, 
if  not  in  that  system,  which, 
most  strikingly  displays  the  in. 
finite  wisdom  and  love  of  God, 
and  the  preciousness  of  his  gifts; 
the  reasonableness  of  his  law; 
the  obligations  of  man;  the  ne- 
cessity and  rewards  of  obedi- 
ence; the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ;  the  worth  of  his  king- 
dom; and  the  good  to  be  effected 
by  Christian  exertion. 

2.  We  appeal  to  fact.  Whctt 
systein  has  adually  made  the 
deepest  and  most  permanent  re- 
ligions impressions^  most  strongs 
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lij  seized  and  governed  the  affec- 
tions of  me?i,  and  most  com- 
pletchj  injliienced  their  lives? 
If  it  be  suggested,  that  the  good 
effects  here  mentioned  have  not 
been  produced  by  Calvinism, 
but  by  Ihose  truths,  which  it 
has  in  common  with  other  sys. 
tems;  we  ask  why  those  truths 
as  held  and  exhibited  by  other 
systems,  do  not  produce  the 
same  effects?  What  sinners  are 
reformed  by  means  of  any  relig- 
ious instructions,  which  do  not 
contain,  more  or  less  clearly, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion? Who  ever  heard  of  the 
repentance  of  sinners  and  the 
revival  of  religion  under  the  in- 
fluence of  modern  Unitarianism? 
When  has  Socinianism  roused  a 
sleeping  world  (o  make  their 
peace  with  God?  One  fact  is 
remarkable.  If  divine  Avisdom 
has  designed  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  the  prosperity  of 
Zion  in  a  place,  where  latitudi- 
narian  sentiments  have  been 
preached  and  received;  it  has 
not  unfrequcntly  been  the  case, 
that  the  preacher  himself  has 
been  first  reclaimed;  and,  by 
embracing  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  been  prepared  to  promote 
the  work  of  God. 

Continuing  our  appeal  to  fact, 
we  may  properly  inquire;  under 
the  influence  of  what  system 
have  ministers  and  privateChris- 
tians  been  most  active  in  the 
cause  of  God,  most  diligent, 
fervent,  and  selfdenying,  most 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
kingdom  of  grace;  in  short, 
most  like  the  apostle,  who 
counted  all  things  loss  for  the 
excelloici/  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus?  Our  argument 
will  not  be  invalidated  by  the 
number  \  of     individuals^     who 


have  speculatively  embraced 
the  Calvinistic  creed,  but  have 
been  manifestly  destitute  both  of 
religion  and  morality;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  number 
of  individuals,  who,  embracing 
laser  sentiments  in  religion,  have 
appeared  amiable,  conscientious, 
and  devout.  According  to  the 
soundest  and  most  approved 
principles  of  reasoning,  we  may 
leave  out  of  our  argument  such 
individual  exceptions,  and  judge 
of  the  tendency  of  Calvinism 
from  a  survey  of  the  effects 
which  have  generally  taken 
place  under  its  influence. 

3.  We  appeal  to  Christians 
themselves^  who,  having  been 
convtTted  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  have  lived  a  holy  and  de- 
vout life,  and  experienced  the 
affections  and  joys  of  religion. 
On  the  present  question,  every 
such  person  must  be  considered 
as,  in  a  good  degree  an  adequate 
judge.  Inquire  therefore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  devoted,  happy 
believer,  what  sentiments  have 
had  the  greatest  influence  upon 
him;  what  considerations  have 
kindled  his  holy  affections,  ac- 
tuated him  in  his  obedience,  and 
imparted  his  best  joys.  We  are 
willing  to  abide  the  decision  of 
the  great  bodj^  of  Christians, 
learned  and  unlearned,  ancient 
and  modern.  Nor  shall  we  be 
blamed  for  availing  ourselves  of 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Priestley 
himself,  who  ascribes  "  some  of 
his  best  principles  and  most  val- 
uable and  permanent  religious 
impressioqs"  to  his  being  edu- 
cated in  the  doctrines  of  (  alvin- 
ism,  and  acknowledges  that 
"  the  principles  of  Calvinism 
arc  generally  favorable  to  that 
leading  virtue  devotion.'''' 

The  other  thing,  which  these 
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gfullemen  think  wanting  to 
complete  the  proof  drawn  from, 
the  tendency  of  Calvinism,  "  is 
to  show  that,  wherever  the  ])e- 
cuiiaritics  of  this  system  have 
ceased  lo  be  preached,  the  vir- 
tue and  happiness  of  New  Eng- 
land have  declined."  Of  the 
lofly,  triuni])hant  air  of  these 
Reviewers  in  this  place  the  dis- 
cerning reader  need  not  be  noti- 
fied. We  ijiust,  however  say, 
that  the  task,  which  they  here 
assign  us,  is  far  less  difficult, 
than  unpleasant.  But  to  men 
of  piety,  well  acquainted  with 
the  past  and  present  stale  of 
New  England,  the  execution  of 
this  task  can  hardly  appear  nee 
cssary.  Have  not  such  men 
long  perceived, that  in  those  parts 
of  New  iilngland.  where  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion have  ceased  to  be  preached 
and  believed,  virtue  and  happi- 
ness  have  declined? — that  virtue, 
we  mean,  which  is  prescribed  by 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  that 
happiness,  which  flows  from  the 
prevalence  of  religion. 

On  the  present  question, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  are  the  subjects  of 
this  declension,  the  judgment 
of  the  Christian  community  will 
be  determined  by  the  fairest  tests 
of  public  virtue. 

The  first  of  these,  which   we 
shall  suggest,  is  the  manner^  in 
which  the  Sabbath    is  observed 
and    public    womhip    attended. 
We  do  not  state  this,  as  an  in- 
fallible index  of  the  real  charac- 
^  ter  of  the  community.      For  it  is 
well    known,  that    individuals, 
destitute  of  religion,  may  by  va- 
rious motives  be  induced  to  the 
strictesfexternal  performance  of 
the    duties    of   the   Lord's   day. 
Nevertheless,    when   (hft  devout 
Vol.  III.  Net::  Series. 


observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  con- 
sidered so  respectable,  and  (he 
violation  of  it  so  criminal  and 
disgracef/ul,  as  to  be  a  check  to 
licentiousness  and  an  inducement 
to  religious  order;  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  favorable 
symptom  of  the  general  iniluence 
of  Christianity.  On  the  other 
hand,  open  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  by  business,  diversion, 
or  idleness,  unrestrained  by  the 
authority  of  religion  or  civil  law, 
and  tolerated  by  the  genera!  feel- 
ings of  society,  is  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  a  corrupt  state  of  the 
public  mind. 

Another  fair  test  of  the  religion 
of  a  community  is  the  character 
of  clergymen.      If  ministers  are 
chosen,  who   have  the  spirit  of 
the  apostles,  who,    by  the  doc- 
trines of  salvation  held  forth  ia 
their  ministrations,  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  manners,   by  thtir 
pastoral  fidelity,  their  zeal  to  do 
good,  and  the  fervor  of  their  de- 
votions, animate  the  followers  of 
Christ,  make  a  solemn  iuipression 
on  the   surrounding  world,  and 
keep     even    the     abandoned    in 
awe;   it  shows   that   religion  has 
some   degree    of    authority    and 
force.      On  the  contrary,  if  min- 
isters  are  chosen  and  approved, 
whose  examples,  instead  of  sup- 
porting  strict  virtue  and  godli- 
ness, encourage  the  frivolity  and 
dissipation  of  worldly  life;   min- 
isters,    who    neglect   the    lowly- 
virtues   and  pious   labors  of  the 
pastoral    office,    and   delight    to 
frequent  theatres   and  assemblies 
of  pleasure,  and  to  mingle  with 
the   gay,    the   thoughtless,    and 
the    splendid;    whose    preaching 
will   please   delicate    tastes    and 
itching     ears,    but    awaken    no 
sleeping  consci(>nce,   reprove  no 
fashionable  iniqiutieSj   and  per- 
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suadc  no  sinners  to  repent;  it 
affords  unequivocal  evidence, 
that  religion  is  in  a  decline. 
'  In  order  to  discover  the  state 
of  public  virtue,  it  is  likewise 
necessary  to  inquire,  vfhat  is  the 
condition  of  the  churches,  and 
what  is  their  influence  on  the 
community;  what  is  the  s?ate  of 
family  piety;  with  what  freedom, 
reverence,  and  delight  are  the 
things  of  religion  introduced  in 
conversation;  also  how  far  in- 
temperance, pride,  luxury,  and 
covetousness  prevail,  and  with 
what  degree  of  publicity  and 
boldness  the  grosser  vices  are 
practised. 

Let  any  or  all  of  ihc  tests 
abovementioned  be  applied  to 
those  parts  of  New  England, 
where  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation  have  been  excluded 
from  the  instruetions  of  minis- 
ters, and  from  the  faith  of  the 
churches;  and  let  it  be  recol- 
lected,  what  was  the  state  of 
things  in  the  same  places,  when 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem, were  inculcated  from  the 
pulpit,  and  were  in  the  highest 
credit  among  the  people.  Then, 
by  impartial  men  of  competent 
information  let  the  answer  be 
given,  whether,  in  such  places, 
"  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
New  England  have  declined." 

These  gentlemen  think  that 
the  argument  from  "  names  and 
authorities"  "  may  be  made  to 
suit  all  places,  periods,  and 
sects;"  not  equally  indeed;  for 
they  suppose  the  argument  has 
"  infinitely  greater  weight  in  the 
Romish  church,  than  in  any  oth- 
er portion  of  Christendom." 
We  shall  not  take  time  to  ex. 
pose  this  comparison,  though  it 
may  not  be  altogether  grateful 


to  the  feelings  of  those,  who 
consider  the  Reformation,  as  a. 
mong  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
We  would  just  observe,  that  no 
roan  could  be  more  displeased, 
than  we,  if  a  preacher  should 
attempt  to  prove  any  Christian 
doctrine  by  arguments,  not  de- 
rived from  the  Bible,  or  to  sup- 
port a  system  by  any  authority 
but  that  of  God,  But,  when  a 
small  company  of  innovators  ia 
religion,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  call  themselves,  raise  a  fierce 
and  systematic  opposition  against, 
the  friends  of  evangelical  relig- 
ion, as  enthusiastic  and  errone- 
ous; we  will  not  indeed  resort  to 
human  "  names  and  authori- 
ties," to  support  our  faith;  but 
may  justly  have  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting,  that  we  are  going  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  great  body 
of  Protestant  Christians,  eispe- 
cially  of  those  New  England  pa- 
triarchs,  whom  our  opposcrs 
themselves  have  so  often  and  so 
highly  extolled.  So  that,  if  we 
are  enthusiastic  and  erroneous, 
enthusiasm  and  error  have  been 
the  general  characteristic  of  the 
best  part  of  the  Christian  world; 
and  the  Unitarian  sect  must  be 
honored,  as  the  Great  Reform- 
ers of  Protestant  nations,  the 
Restorers  of  the  true  gospel^ 
which,  without  their  heavenly 
gifts  and  labors,  might  have 
been  irretrievably  lost. 

But  here  we  are  constrained  to 
remark  upon  the  inconsistency 
of  gentlemen,  who  profess  to  ad- 
mire the  character  and  conduct 
of  our  forefathers,  and  eulogize 
their  religion,  and  yet  ridicule 
those  principles  which  influenced 
their  conduct,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  their  religious  char- 
acter.    It  is,  as  all   must   see. 
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extremely  unfair  and  dishonest, 
to  make  a  show  of  resjjcct  and. 
afliectioa  for  the  fathers  of 
New  England,  and  yet  perse- 
cute, witli  perpetual  sneers,  re- 
proaches, and  counteractions, 
all  who  follow  in  their  steps;  to 
exalt  our  pious  ancestors,  and 
yet  endeavor  to  make  it  a  public 
disgrace  to  be  like  them.  Such 
conduct  reminds  us  of  the  hypo, 
critical  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
against  whom  our  Savior  de- 
nounced such  tremendous  woes, 
■who,  while  they  built  and  gar. 
nished  the  sepulchres,  and  hon. 
ort'd  the  memories  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  persecuted  and  killed 
all  who  rose  up  in  their  spirit. 
Prophets,  whose  holy  examples 
are  forgotten,  and  whose  tongues 
have  been  long  silent  in  the 
grave,  are  applauded.  But  liv. 
ing  prophets,  whose  faithful 
tongues  can  speak,  and  whose 
warning  voice  must  be  heard; 
these  are  despised  and  calumni- 
ated. 

Near  the  close  of  their  Re- 
view, these  gentlemen  express 
their  hearty  concurrence  with 
the  author  in  his  wishes  for  a  re. 
■vival  of  religion;  "  though,"  say 
they,  by  way  of  explanation, 
"  perhaps  our  ideas  of  a  true  re- 
vival may  in  some  degree  diifer 
from  his  own;  but  we  must  be 
pardoned,"  they  add,  "  for  not 
expecting  another  '  day  of  Pen- 
tecost,' till  we  have  apostles  for 
our  preachers,   and   miraculous 


gifts  in  our  churches.  Till  then 
we  must  be  allowed  to  suspect, 
that  those  appearances,  which 
the  preacher  ventures  to  parallel 
with  (he  extraordinar)-  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  ma^  be  the  efteci  of 
natural  causes,  and  sometimes  of 
enthusiasm  itself,  &c." 

On  this  subject  it  is  useless  to 
contend.  We  know  too  well 
the  cast  of  men,  who  profess  to 
be  desirous  of  a  revival  of  relig- 
ion, but  set  themselves  against 
it,  whenever  it  appears;  who 
represent  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, in  the  apostolic  age,  as  a 
miracle  not  to  be  repeated;  who 
cry  out  against  those,  who  are 
sensible  of  their  guilt  and  dan- 
ger, and  of  the  importance  of 
eternal  things,  as  deluded  or 
mad;  who  brand  the  true  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ,  as  illiberal  and 
enthusiastic,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  "  the  dogmas  of  Gene- 
ra;" who  not  only  do  not  ear- 
peci  "  another  day  of  Pente- 
cost," but  do  not  desire  it,  and 
feel  the  highest  dissatisfaction 
with  that,  which  most  resembles 
it.  Unhappy  mortals,  to  whom 
the  prevalence  of  the  truth,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  are  a  disheartening  afflic- 
tion; and  who  are  the  most 
gloomy  and  distressed,  when  the 
Lord  is  most  eminently  glori- 
fied. 
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THE  following;  Memoii*  -was  composed  by  tlse  Baptist  Missionaries  in  Bengal,  lor 
the  purpose  of  giving  authentic  information  with  respect  to  their  progress  in  trajis- 
latiiig  the  Scri()tures  into  the  languages  of  Asia.  As  they  had  received  iibci-ai 
pecuniary  assistance  from  this  country,  as  well  as  from  Great  Britain,  they  sent  this 
memoir  to  their  fi-iends  and  patrons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  "We  have  been 
favored  with  tlie  original  conimunication,  by  the  politeness  of  the  gentlemen  ic 
Pliiiadelphia,  to  wiiom  it  vvas  adciressed. 


Very  dear  Brethren, 

Two  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since 
we  had  the  satisfaction  o\  laying  before 
you  and  our  fellow  Christians  in  Britain 
and  America,  the  state  of  those  Transla- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  which 
Divine  Providence  has  enabled  us  to  en- 
gage; and  although  we  have  received  no 
inteiiigence  from  you  relative  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  plain  statensent  of  facts 
therein  given,  has  been  received  by  those 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  ar.d  foe!  an  in- 
terest in  the  diimsion  of  iiis  iioly  Vv'ovd, 
our  persuasioii  tliat  a  woi  k  of  this  kiiul 
cannot  be  uninteresting-  to  thosr  v.  ho  lor.g 
for  all  nations  to  be  blessed  \\\  l'-\r.\,  is  so 
great,  that  we  feel  ourselves  eneuaraged 
10  lay  before  you  and  them  a  scci/iul 
statement,  describing  the  pro;;ic:;-.s  of  the 
work  during  these  two  past  ycais.  In 
doing  which  it  may  perliajiS  be  tlie  iiinst 
mtelTigible  mode  to  foiiou  the  order  laid 
down  in  our  la' t  memoir. 

2.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Bengalee  language,  comes  first 
tlten  before  ns;  and  v.e  have,  respecting 
this,  the  satisfaction  of  stntiiig,  that  after 
sixteen  years  labor,  the  -.vhole  of  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  is  completed  in  that  lan- 
guage; the  translation  of  the  i-euiaining 
volume  of  the  Old  Testament  having 
been  finished  for  some  time,  ajui  two  or 
three  sjieets  alone  remaining  to  complete 
the  printing.  We  desire  to  mention  this 
with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  God  of 
mercy,  who  has  enabled  us  thus  to  com- 
plete one  part  of  the  work  which  he  had 
been  pleased  in  his  providence  to  commit 
to  our  care.  As  it  ali'oi'ds  O])portunity  for 
further  improvement  in  the  translation, 
v/e  would  notice  a  third  edition  of  the 
Bengalee  New  Testament  in  folio,  which 
we  are  printing  principally  for  the  sake 
of  using  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship; 
but  as  the  assemblies  for  which  a  book  of 
this  size  is  adapted  are  at  present  not  nu- 
merous, we  are  printi^i;;-  only  100  copies. 
This  third  edition  of  the  Bengalee  New 
Testament  is  advanced  to  the  middle  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

3,  In  the  Oriusa  lanp;u.age  the  New 
Testament  is  printed  olf  and  near!)  (he 


whole  of  the  book  of  Psalms.  The  New 
Testament  contains  9T&  pages  in  8vo. 
and  the  expense  attending  this  edition  of 
one  thousand,  including  paper,  wages, 
the  wear  of  types,  &c  &c.,  aiuounts  to 
about  3,500  rupees.  It  may  not  be  es- 
teemed iri-elevant  to  the  subject  if  we 
add,  that  the  God  of  all  grace  seems  to 
be  opening  a  way  for  the  distribiilion  of 
thesaci'ed  leliime  in  that  district;  a  mem- 
ber of  our  church,  an  Armenian,  born  iu 
tills  country,  who  Las  iaboied  ricai'Iy 
two  years  with  much  acceptance  among 
the  natives  of  Bengal,  having  devoted 
hinistir  to  the  \,ovk  of  God  in  Orissa,  is 
about  to  remove  thither  with  Ids  wife, 
\v\\'j  is  a  ineir.ber  -witii  u.s,  and  his  family. 
lie  is  wow  under  a  cour.se  of  inslructioii 
j-elative  to  the  .'ahgunge,  of  wliich,  on  ac- 
count of  its  near  aflinit^y  with  the  Ben- 
g;dee,a  few  months  will  probtibi)'  j)ut  hiin 
ill  possession.  Thus  almost  the  nton;ent 
tlie  New  Testament  is  translated  and. 
printed  in  this  language,  does  the  gi-eat 
tiead  of  (he  church  appear  to  he  raising 
lip  means  for  its  being  brons^ht  into  ef- 
fect! 

4.  In  the  Telinr'^n  lnn5iinp;e  the  New 
Testament  waits  fi;r  re^is!on  and  print- 
ing, the  -whole  b':iiis;  translated,  and  a 
beginning  made  in  the  Old  Testament. 
lielative  to  printinp;  you  yv.wy  recollect, 
dear  brethren,  the  ■.^i\i  v  o  took  more 
than  a  year  ago;  naniely,  tJiat  of  sending 
to  you  for  a  fount  of  t}  pes  frosu  Figgins:  ■ 
the  specimens  we  saw  of  hi.s  'I'elinga  type 
being  so  beautiful  tiiat  v.e  tiiOMi<ht  it  bct- 
tertosend  for  a  iounl  fi-om  hin.'jhsin  cart 
them  oui-selvcs;  especially  as  this  would 
leave  our  letter  founders  at  liberty  ta 
proceed  v.ith  other  founts  equally  urgent 
and  whicli  could  not  be  obtained  troai 
England.* 

*  tSince  wr/fin^  the  above,  rue  have  re- 
ceiveil  letters  from  the  sociefn  stating  tlie 
prirc  at  nvfiirh  Fipgin-'^  wo?dd  cam  ihem,- 
ivhicit  being  much  highe"  than  the  price 
tliey  -would  cost  here,  ive  have  f'^rlnd' 
den  them,  and  are  casting  a  fount  on. 
tlie  spot  from  Figgiii's  specimens  cor-, 
rected  bij  a  Telingu-  I'nn.dit. 
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5.  In  tlie -A'o^nrt^a  inngiiago  the  lu'O- 
s^i'oss  mfiiie  is  iicady  siuiilai-  to  tluic  in 
the  Telinga,  the  New  'rcsUtineiil  l)Liiig 
ready  for  revision  and  a  coniniunoeinent 
jnade  in  the  Old.  In  our  lust  we  men- 
tioned, tiiat  the  alphaiiets  of  tliese  two 
<M>iiiitries  are  so  nearly  allied  as  to  ren- 
der only  an  additioii  of  a  letter  o.  two  to 
the  'I'cfinga  necessary,  in  oider  to  adapt 
it  for  the  Ivei-nata.  These  additions  to 
the  Telinga  alphahet  we  can  easily  iuake 
ourselves. 

6.  Kelative  to  the  Guzeratee,  circum- 
stances principally  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
have  compelled  us  to  put  a  stop  to  tlie 
piiiiting  of  the  Nesv  Testamt  nt  for  the 
present,  and  slacken  in  the  work  of 
translation.  Ob  these  circumstances  it 
is  needless  to  dilate,  and  perhaps  unprof-' 
itable 

7.  In  the  Maliralta  language  circum- 
stances not  greatly  dissimilar  have  com- 
pelled us  to  piocectl  slowly  with  regard 
to  printing.  We  are  hapi>y  in  adding 
liowever,  that  the  four  g'osi>els  are  nearly 
printed  off,  and  that  we  liave  now  a  hope 
of  being  able  to  proceed  with  increased 
vigor.  It  wasobservetl  in  our  last  state- 
lueiit,  that  the  whole  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment  was  translated,  and  part  oftJie  Old. 

S  The  operation  of  the  same  circum- 
stances has  also  aSected  the  i)rinting  of 
the  New  'I'estament  in  the  Hindoostatice 
language;  j'et  through  divine  goodness 
we  have  been  enabled  to  complete  the 
Letter  half  of  it,  and  vs^e  hope  to  be  able 
soon  to  finisli  the  wuole.  The  call  for 
the  New  Testament  in  this  language  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  the  version  will  be  pretty 
generally  understood. 

9.  In  the  language  of  the  Seeks  the 
whole  New  Testament  now  waits  for  re- 
vision; and  we  have  not  only  completeil  a 
fount  of  tvpes  in  their  peculiar  character, 
hut  have  made  a  commencement  in  print- 
ing. We  hope  therefore  that  divine 
gooAicss  will,  at  no  very  distai\t  period, 
enable  us  to  present  tlie  Sacred  Oracles 
to  this  singular  people,  in  tiieir  own  lan- 
guage and  character. 

10.  The  Sinio-skrit.  In  our  last  we 
liad  occasion  to  acquaint  you  with  our 
beginning  a  translation  in  this  exfensive, 
copious,  and  highly  venerated  language. 
We  have  now  the  happiness  of  adding 
that  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is 
printed  off;  and  that  in  printing  the  Old 
we  liave  proceeded  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  E>i.odas.  The  New  'i'l.-stamcnt  con- 
tains siuaewiiat  less  than  COO  -i!o  pa;;i -, 
and  the  expense  of  printing  this  edition 
of  600  copies  (which  in  oar  last  u'as  b}'' 
irnistake  said  to  consist  of  a  thonsiind) 
has  been  about  4000  Its.  Roth  tbc  Ir-tns- 
Jatingand  l!ie  printing  of  tlsc  <Jui   Ti.sra- 


nient  are  advancing  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  vigor. 

H.  lielative  to  the  Jiurinan  language 
wc  have  nmch  reason  for  thankfulness. 
Our  brethren  Ghater  and  F.  Carey  are 
assiduous  in  studying  the  language,  and 
diligent  in  the  work  of  Go(i;an(i  from  the 
lettci-s  of  our  brethien  it  seems  probable 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures,  when  printed, 
will  be  received  by  the  riati\es  of  that 
country  with  no  small  degree  of  readi- 
ness. 

12.  In  our  last  we  stated  a  nimibcr  of 
encouraging  circumstances  relative  to  the 
Chinese  language  and  translation.  We 
feel  much  satisfaction  in  beirfg  now  able 
to  mention  others  equally  encouraging. 
The  proficiency  of  the  youths  engaged 
with  brother  .Marshman  in  studying  the 
language,  of  whom  one  is  in  his  17th,  aw- 
other  in  liis  iGth,  and  the  third  in  his  10th 
year,  has  been  such  as  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor 
General;  and  the  liberal  and  judicious 
manner  if)  which  his  lordship  noticed  it 
in  liis  annual  speech  to  the  college  of 
Fort  WilliaiiQ  both  this,  and  the  past  year, 
renders  it  needless  to  say  any  thitig  more 
on  this  head;  except  merely  that  two  ex- 
aminations of  their  progress  have  been 
held,  one  in  February,  1808,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Kcv.  I).  Brown,  and  another 
in  Sci>teraber  by  John  Harrington,  Esq. 
President  of  the  college  of  Fort  William, 
and  Dr.  John  Leyden,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  languages  of  China  and  the 
neighboring  nations  exceeds  that  of  ir.ost 
gentlemen  in  India.  Before  these  gen- 
tlemen, the  three  youths,  among  other 
exercises,  lield  a  disputation  in  the  Chi- 
nese language  The  iieport  of  the  ex- 
amination v/as  appended  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  tlie  College  of  Fort  William, 
by  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Visitoi'. 
We  have  also  to  mention  with  gratitude, 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  in  erecting 
for  us  a  Chinese  Foundery,  if  it  may  be 
so  termed.  More  than  eighteen  montlis 
ago  we  began  to  employ  under  Cijinese 
superintendence,  certain  native.s  of  Ren- 
gal,  for  many  years  accustomed  to  cut 
the  flowers  used  in  printing  cottons;  and 
have  found  them  succeed  beyond  our  e.\- 
pectation  The  delicate  worktuanship 
retjuired  in  their  former  employ,  fits 
them  admirably  for  cutting  the  stronger 
lines  of  the  Chinese  characters,  v.lien 
they  are  written  and  the  work  supcrin- 
tciuied  by  a  Chinese  artist.  Of  tlu;  exe- 
cution, you  will  S0041  have  an  opportunity 
of  ju.lging  from  the  original  text  of  the 
Ibt  vol.iiTie  of  Confucius,  printed  off  -with 
.^  tiaiislation  in  a  quarto  of  724  ])ages, 
and  now  vraiting  for  a  prelim!  tiai-y  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Language.  \'/e  many 
iiiOiilhs  ag'j  l)egun  printing  a  uev.  )y  re- 
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vised  cop_y  of  the  gospel  by  St.  Matthew, 
to  tlie  middle  of  which  we  have  nearly 
advanced,  although  the  difficulty  of  after- 
ward correcting  the  blocks,  causes  us  to 
advance  with  slow  and  careful  circum- 
spection. The  New  Testament  is  print- 
ed in  8vo.  on  a  size  resembling  that  of  the 
■wdrks  of  Confucius,  so  common,  and  so 
highly  venerated,  among  the  Chinese. 
Two  pages  are  cut  on  one  block;  when 
in-inted  oft',  the  page  is  folded  so  as  to 
have  the  two  blank  sides  inward,  iu  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese.  The  blocks  are 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  tamarind  tree. 
We  have  also  retained  another  learned 
Chinese  to  superintend  the  cutting  of  the 
characters,  and  e.'camine  the  translatioa 
■with  brother  M.  After  the  latter  has 
gone  tiirough  it  in  various  ways  with  Air. 
Liassar,he  cai-efuily  examines  it  again  with 
this  learned  Chinese  a!one,causing  him  to 
read  it,and  give  his  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
evei-y  sentence  and  character:  as  he  has 
not  the  least  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  sen^e  of  the  passage^  (being  unable 
to  speak,  a  sentence  of  English,)  brother 
M.  has  an  opportunity  of  marking  the 
least  discrepancy  from  the  originaI,and  of 
canvassing  such  passages  anew  with  Mr 
L.  which  is  constantly  done,  previously 
to  their  being  written  for  engraving.  It 
may  be  observed  also  that  as  this  man 
boards  with  us,  he  has  no  connexion  with 
Mr.  L.  and  indeed  from  a  disposition 
common  to  the  generality  of  Asiatics,  is 
sufficiently  disposed  to  find  fault  with  his 
work  if  opportunity  offijrs;  this  disposi- 
tion however,  is  kept  within  due  bounds 
by  brother  M,'s  examining  the  diction- 
ary with  him  for  every  character  to 
which  he  ascribes  a  sense  different  from 
that  iu  which  it  is  used  in  the  copy  under 
revision.  Thus,  dear  brethren,  has  di- 
vine Providence  favored  us  with  tlie 
means  of  acquii-ing  this  difficult  language; 
with  those  to  stiidi/  it  whose  youth  and 
collatei-ai  studies  fit  them  peculiarly  for 
the  labor;  with  the  means  of  counter  ex- 
(iminiiig  the  translation;  and  with  a  press 
to  carry  forward  the  printing  of  it  to  any 
extent.  May  the  I^ord  enable  us  to  im- 
prove these  advantages  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  cause.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add  that  in  translating,  we  are  advariced 
as  far  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Epliesians. 

1,3.  Providence  is  at  length  opening 
the  way  for  our  commencing  a  transla- 
tion in  the  language  of  Boutan  and  Tibet, 
Avhich  two  coinitries  indeed,  have  the 
same  language  and  alphabet.  Our  broth- 
er Uobinson  has  devoted  himself  to  this 
department,  and  has  made  two  joui-nies 
to  that  country  in  the  lattei-  of  which  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness 
by  the  Kutnia  or  Soobah  of  Boutan.  He 
hrouglit  from  thence  the  alj)!uibct  which 
•igfC'Js  C\a'„-l!y   with    that   given   by   P. 


Georgius  in  his  Alphabetnm  Tibetanum, 
and  printed  at  Rome  by  the  Congreg. 
de  I*ropaganda  Jtde.  The  language  ap- 
pears to  have  an  affinity  with  the  Chi- 
nese. The  alphabet,  though  the  ieitei'S 
are  of  the  Nagree  form,  resembles  far 
less  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  than  the  al- 
phabetic outline  which  constitutes  the 
initial  sounds  of  the  Chinese  language, 
(which  you  will  see  described  in  the  pre- 
liminary Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage.) rhe  language  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree moaosyilabic,  and  as  diere  is  a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  that  country 
and  China,  to  which  indeed  it  is  said  to 
extend,  it  is  i)robable  that  these  two  lan- 
guages may  reciprocally  tbrow  light  up- 
on each  other.  Brother  E.  is  waiting  for 
boats  to  depart  with  his  family  in  this 
arduous  and  benevolent  undertaking. 

14.  Thus,  dear  brethren,  have  we  laid 
before  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of 
the  translations  at  the  present  moment. 
On  reviewing  it,  you  will  perceive  that 
in  the  Bengalee  the  sacred  Scriptures  are 
completed.  In  the  Sungskrit  and  the 
Grissa  the  New  Testament  is  printed 
oft",  and  a  commencement  made  iu  print- 
ing the  Old;  in  the  Mahiatta  ana  the 
Hmdoostanee  the  New  Testament  is 
nearly  completed;  in  printing  the  Guze- 
rattee,  the  Seek,  and  the  Chinese  ver- 
sions a  coinmencement  is  made,  and  in 
theTelinga  and  the  Kernata  the  New 
Testament  waits  for  revision,  while  in 
the  Burman  a  most  pleasing  jtrospect  is 
held  out,  and  a  translation  into  the  Tibet 
language  is  about  to  co.namence.  Thus 
in  one  language  arc  the  whole  Scriptures 
printed,  in  three  the  New  Testament  is 
printed  off,  in  two  more  nearly  half  of  it 
completed,  in  three  more  put  to  press, 
and  iu  two  others  waiting  for  revision. 

15.  The  advancement  made  in  the 
article  of  types  is  also  worthy  of  being 
noticed  as  another  mark  of  the  favor  of 
Providence  toward  tlie  undertaking. 
Previously  to  sending  the  last  m.einoir 
we  had  been  enabled  to  complete  founts 
in  the  Bengalee,  Nagree,  Orissa,  and 
Mahratta  characters,  which  with  the 
fount  of  Persian  received  from  England, 
enabled  us  to  print  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  seven  of  the  languages  spoken  in 
India.  This  statement  however  sfeews 
that  we  have  since  been  enabled  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  printing  them  in  three 
more,  namely,  in  the  Seek,  the  Burman, 
and  the  Chinese,  which  enables  us  to 
print  the  Scripturesia  ten  of  the  Oriental 
laugnages. 

16.  In  our  last  memoir  we  laid  before 
the  public  an  account  of  all  that  we  had 
received  for  the  purpose  of  translations 
from  the  beginning,  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  disbursed.  There 
then  appeared  in  our  hands  a  balance  (if 
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Sa  Rs.  l'.',371"5  (IS — 6/*     We  now  beg  ni^kc,    on   account  of  the  translations, 

leave    to   lay  before  you  for  publication  Both  these  accounts  appear  in  one  \iew, 

the  sums  we  have  since  received  and  the  in  the  following  statements, 
disbursement  we  have  had  occasion  to 


1801. 


1802. 
18U3. 


iS05. 


Dr.    Translatio7is  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Sa.  Rs.    as.   p. 


Dlls.  Cts. 


1806. 
1807. 


To  2000  Bengalee  Testaments,  1st  edi- 
tion, on  Patna  paper,  8v'o.  900  pa- 
ges       ...  -  - 

—  500  Matthew's    Go.=!pe.l  in  Beng-alee, 

ditto,  118  pag-es     .... 

—  lOCO  Pentateuchs,  ditto,  732  patjes 

—  An    edition  of   900  of   Job,    Fsalms, 

Proverbs,    Ecclesiastes,    and   Solo- 
mon's Song',  ditto  -I'OO  pages 

—  900  of  the    Psalms  tihme,  ditto,  220 

pages         

—  465  Matthew's  Gospel  In  Mahratta, 

Nagree  type,  (quarto)  I  OS  pages 

—  Bengalee  Pundits'  wages  for  7  years, 

down  to  December,  1S06 

—  The  Hindoostanee,  Persian,     Orissa, 

and  Maliratta   Pundits'  wages  from 
March,  1 803  to  April,  1806       . 

—  Eight  months'  wages  for  Pundits    in 

the  diiierent  languages, including  the 
Chinese,from  May  to  December,  1 806 

—  1500  BengaleeTestaments,2ndedition, 

on  Bengalee  Paper,  8vo.  900  pages 

—  10,000  Luke,  Acts, and  Romans,  ditto, 

264  pages,  at  12  As.         ... 
— ■  Seven  months'   wagos  for  Pundits  in 
tiie   different   languages,   including 
the  Chinese,  from  January  to  July 

—  An  edition  of  the  prophetic  books,  8vo. 

660  pages,  1000  copies 


lOGOO     0     0       5355,55 


250     0     0 
JOCO     0     0 


2000     0  0 

337     8  0 

465    0  0 

1680  .  0  0 


138,89 
1666,66 


1111,11 

187,4i 
25S,S3 
933,33 


2021  0  0   1122,78 


3703  14  3 

4500     0  0 

7500     0  0 

3485    7  7 

2500     0  0 


2057,61 
2500,00 
4166,67 

1936,34 
1388,89 


Sicca  Rupees*  41,442  13  10^2.3,023,60 


1799. 


Contra.    Cr. 

By    Cash  received    from  the   Edinburgh 

Missionary  Society  ... 

Cash  collected  from  1798  to  1799 

.     1799  _  1800 

.     1800  —  1801 

.     1801  —  1802 

.     1802  —  1803 

.     1803  —  1804 

.     1804  —  1805 

Receivedfrom  England  by  way  of  Am.'^r 

ica  9818  Sa.  Ss,  0  as.  Op 

In  Books,  &c,   Sm  Sa.Rs.lA:as.9p. 

Amoimt  received  from  America  in  Sept. 

1806.         ..... 

Bitto  in  October  .         -         - 


1800. 

—    Cash 

1801. 

—    Ditto 

1802. 

—    Ditto 

1803. 

—    Ditto 

1804. 

—    Ditto 

1805. 

—    Ditto 

1806. 

—    Ditto 

Sa.Es. 

as. 

P- 

Dlls.  Cts. 

2000 

0 

0 

1111,11 

1600 

0 

0 

888,89 

9142 

15 

1 

5079,42 

164 

0 

0 

91,11 

9258 

2 

7 

5143,42 

140 

13 

0 

78,23 

184 

9 

5 

102,56 

10387 

14 

9 

5771,07 

285S  12     0       1588,10 
4139     0     0       22??, 45 


*   A  Sicca  Rtifiec  is  ecvnl  in  valm 
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Messrs.  Alexander  S-i  Co.  fj'oni  the  fund 

raised  in  India  .... 

Ditto  for  7  months  from  J;muary  to  July 
2398  Dollars*  from  America 


5100 
3900 
4938 


2833.34 
2166,66 

2743,33 


Amountreccived,  Sicca  Rupees    53,814     2  10g29,896,6y 
Expended  -  -  41,442  13-  10^23,023,60 

Balance  in  hand.      Sicca  Rupees  12,371     5     0-g6873,09 

Dr.    Translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

^a.Rs.     as.  p.     Dlls.Cis, 


1807.  To  five  months'  w.ages  for  punoits  in  the 

different  languag-cs,   including-   the 
Chinese  from  Aug-ust  to  December 

1808.  —    Twelve  months'  wages  for  puiulits  in 

the  different  lang-uag'cs,  including' 
the  Chinese  from  January  to  De- 
cember, with  sundry  extra  expenses 
~  Chinese  Stationary  .  . 
j_g09,  —  Seven  months'  wages  for  pundits  in 
the  diffei'enl  languages,,  including 
the  Chuiese,  from  January  to  July, 
with  sundry  extra  expenses 

—  Cutting  22  Chinese  blocks  at  7,y 

—  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 

the  Orissa language,  8vo,  976  pages, 
containing  one  thousand  copies 

—  600  Sungskrit  Ditto  4to.552  pages 
— I    An  edition  of  the  historical  part  of 

the  Old  Testament  8vo  ■}■  containing 
1,500  copies  .... 

Expended 
Balance  in  hand 


2,363     1     2       1312,82 


5,333     2     9       2962,87 
600     0     0        353,34 


5,709     9     2      2060,88 
154     U     0  85,55 


5,500     0     0       1944,44 
4000    0     0      2222,22 


4,500     0     0      2500,( 


24,159  13     lgl3,4':2,13 
5,630  15  11  g3, 128,45 


Total  Sa   Rupees     29,790  13     0  ^16,550,57 


Contra.    Cr. 

1807.  By  Balance  of  former  Account, 

—  Messrs.    Alexander   8c   Co,    from   the 

fund  raised  in  India,  from  August  to 
Decembei-  inclusive         ... 

1808.  —  Contributions  from  sundx'v  gentlemen 
— -  Cash  received  for  Chinese  Stationary. 

—  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co  from  the  fund 

raised   in    India,   and    Mr.    Grant's 
legacy         .         *         .         - 
•    —  A  Contribution         .  .  .  . 

1809.  —  Messrs.  Alexander  rnd  Co.  on  account 

of  the   British  and  Foreign    Bible 
Society  fund         .         - 

Total  of  amount  received  Sa.  Rs. 


12,371     5     0     6873,09 


1.500 
316 


,303 
300 


833,33 
175,55 


4057,59 
166,66 


8000     0     0     4444,41. 
29,790  13  0^16,550,57 


*    A  profit  was   made;  it  seems,  by  making  the  remittance  in  silver. 
'\    The  sheets  of  this  volinne  are  not  yet  collected,  nve  are  not  therefore  cc/tain 
espccting  the  niiml'cr  of  pages.  '        <    .    ' 
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17.  We  intimated  at  the  close  of  the 
last  memoir,  that  the  expense  we  had  in- 
ciUTcd  ill  printing  a  pavt  of  certain  ver- 
sions, and  providin!>;  materials  for  print- 
ing several  others  had  in  a  great  meas- 
ure exhausted  the  balance  which  appear- 
ed in  hand.  Although  siii)plies  from 
you  have  not  j'et  i-eached  us;  the  good 
hand  of  God  has  provided  supplies  for 
his  M'ork  in  a  manner  almost  totally  un- 
expected, and  which  calls  for  our  warm- 
est gratitude.  Within  three  months  of 
the  date  of  our  last  memoir  we  learned 
that  God,  whose  care  is  constantly  exer- 
cised over  his  saci-ed  word,  had,  unknown 
to  his  most  intimate  friends,  inclined  the 
heart  of  a  worthy  friend  of  ours,  Mr. 
Grant,  to  bequeath,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  the  sum  often  thousand  rupees 
to  the  fund  for  translations  of  which  we 
were  the  fundees.  Of  this  sum  you  will 
perceive  that  we  have  received  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  rupees. 

18.  Another  supply  also  deserves  to 
he  mentioned  with  peculiar  gratitude. 
That  gracious  Providence  which  about 
three  years  ago  stirred  up  our  v/orthy 
American  brethren  to  contribute,  unso- 
licited to  the  suppoi't  of  this  good  work, 
has  since  sent  supplies  from  another 
quarter,  equally  generous,  and  no  less 
seasonable.  We  allude  to  the  2000/. 
which  the  Bible  Society  were  pleased  to 
send  out  for  this  purpose  in  the  last  year, 
and  of  which  we  have  received  a  thousand 
pounds.  For  this  act  of  love  to  our  com- 
mon Lord,  and  regard  to  his  sacred 
word,  we  intreat  j'oii,  dear  brethren,  to 
present  our  w.irn-i  and  cordial  acknowl- 
edgements to  the  Committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

19.  These  unexpected  and  seasonable 
supplies,  together  with  a  few  donations 
from  certain  gentlemer»  in  India,  form 
the  whole  of  those  means  by  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  forward  the 
work  since  our  last  memoir:  and  of  this 
you  will  perceive  that  a  balance  of  Sa  lis. 
,'5630  or  703/.  sterling,  remains  on  our 
hands;  which  however  is  more  than  ab- 
sorbed in  tlie  expense  incurred  by  the 
versions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment now  in  the  press;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  founts  of  t}'i)es  we  have  cast,  and 
which,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer memoir,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
carry  to  the  account  of  the  translations. 

20.  Nevertheless,  dear  brethren,  we 
feel  no  kind  of  anxiety  on  this  head.  It 
is  not  on  our  own  account  that  we  desire 
supplies,  but  merely  to  s])read  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  dissem- 
inating his  sacred  word  among  the  na- 
tions around  us,  now  sitting  in  darkness 
and  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
And  we  feel  confident  that  while  we  la- 
bor conscientiously  and  prudently  to  r,p- 
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ply  to  this  purpose  whatever  he  is  pleas- 
ed to  give  us.  He  will  never  fail  to  aflbrd 
supplies  for  tlie  work,  cither  through  the 
instrumentality  of  those  who  favor  liis 
righteous  cause,  or  by  means  of  the  la- 
bor of  our  own  hands.  In  whatever  way 
it  be  given,  to  hiin  alone  be  (he  glory  and 
the  praise. 

21.  So  far  indeed,  very  dear  brethren, 
from  feeling  discouraged,  we  cannot  but 
call  on  you  to  unite  with  us  in  blessing 
that  gracious  God,  who  from  such  weak 
and  slender  beginnings  hath  been  pleased 
so  to  carry  forward  the  work  amidst  ev- 
ery discouraging  circumstance  (and  these 
have  not  been  few,)  that  by  his  goodness 
in  providing  assistance  in  the  work,  in 
continuing  health  and  strength  to  go  for- 
ward therein,  and  providing  supplies  of- 
ten as  unexpected  as  they  were  seasona- 
ble, that  not  only  is  the  whole  of  the  sa- 
cred oracles  published  in  one  language, 
hut  in  three  the  New- Testament  is  print- 
ed off,  in  t7vo  more  is  nearly  half  of  it 
printed  off,  in  three  ol%  -rs  put  to  press, 
in  .'700  more  waiting  tor  revision;  wliile 
for  another  the  types  are  prepared. 

22.  Nor  does  the  idea  of  numerous 
imperfections  unavoidably  cleaving  to  a 
first  attempt  damp  our  gratitude  or  fill 
us  with  discouragement.  Not  to  say 
that  without  aj^ra^  attempt,  a  second  and 
more  correct  edition  can  never  appear; 
when  we  consider  the  labor  of  selecting 
appropriate  ivords,  often  of  ascertaining 
grammaticol  ryles,aud  in  some  instances, 
of  almosf  forming  a  system  of  or/Ao^T/z/)/;^,- 
we  cannot  hut  feel  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  these  languages  the  ^first  attempt 
notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  has 
completed  more  than  half  the  work;  and 
while  it  almost  insures  a  second,  speedilv 
following,  the  labor  attending  the  re-vision, 
of  a  second  edition  with  an  increased  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  is  so  gradual,  so  easy^, 
and  pleasant,  that  when  compared  with 
that  of  first  wading  through  tlie  untried 
stream,  it  scarcely  seems  to  deserve  the 
name.  Tliis  is  particularly  the  case  when 
a  method  is  adopted  whicli  we  have  in 
contemplation;  namely,  that  of  sending  a 
copy  of  each  version  of  the  Scriptures  to 
every  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  in 
any  degree  conversant  with  the  language 
in  whicli  it  is  printed;  and  respectfully 
intreating  his  candid  remarks  thereon. 
P'rom  the  aggregate  of  these  remarks 
(w)iicli  few  will  refuse  to  communicate,) 
as  from  a  multitude  of  lights  brought  into 
one  place  (efen  though  some  of  them 
should  resemble  a  taper,)  we  hope  by 
the  divine  blessing  upon  steady  and  dili- 
gent observation  for  a  course  of  years,  Jo 
send  foi'th  the  sacred  word  at  lengtli 
in  its  purest  and  loveliest  form. 

23.  In  our  last  v/e  laid  before  yon  jj 
sT;etc]i  of  the  probable  expense  attending 
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the  completion  of  the  translation  and 
priiiting  of  the  Old  'I'eslament  in  one 
and  the  New  Testament  in  ten  languages, 
namely,  the  Suiigslirit,  Orissa,  Hnicioos- 
tasiee,  Telinga,  Kernata,  Guzeratee, 
Mahratta,  Seek,  Persian,  and  Chinese 
lar.guages.  As  a  lapse  of  two  years  hy 
bvi.igirig  us  nea!-er  the  terniination  of  the 
work  must  of  course  enable  us  either  to 
confirm  or  correct  this  sketch,  it  may  not 
he  unpleasant,  perhaps,  to  some  of  those 
Ti'ho  wish  well  to  Zioii,  if  we  hi'i.;fly  re- 
view the  siatenieut  before  given.  It  was 
stated  respectiiig  ten  of  these  translations, 
theiJhiuese  being  excepced,  that  th-  sum 
of  three  thfiusaiid  rupees  annually  for 
the  space  oi  four  years  would  furnish 
what  nierely  related  to  the  translation 
of  them;  and  that  about  forty-six  thou- 
sand rupees  more,  would  complete  the 
printing  of  the  ten  versions.  Keiative  to 
the  article  of  time,no  one  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  work,  will  be  surprised 
to  find  four  years  too  short  a  period  for 
priiiting  the  wh'  . '  of  the  ten,  especially 
when  on  examining  the  cash  account  for 
the  two  last  years,  he  perceives  that  after 
the  expense  of  the  Chinese  is  <leducted 
(which  was  not  included  in  the  ten)  we 
have  not  possessed  the  memis  ofapplijing 
thi'ee  thousand  rupees  annually  to  retain 
assistance  ui  these  ten  languages;  two 
thousand  annually  being  all  we  have  been 
able  to  allot  to  this  department  for  these 
two  years  past  Whoever  considers  how- 
ever, that  for  this  sum  oi  four  thoiisand 
rupees,  three  of  these  ten  versions  have 
been  so  completely  revised  as  to  be  actu- 
ally printed  off,  and  five  more  of  them 
brought  to  the  press,  will  not  think  it 
improbable,  that  (though  the  printing 
may  require  several  years  longer,)  the 
expense  of  revising  and  completing  the 
other  translations  may  be  covered  by  lit- 
tle more  than  the  remaining  eight  thou- 
sand rupees  of  the  statement. 

24.  Keiative  to  the  estimate  given  for 
printini;'  the  case  appears  still  more  clear, 
the  Sungskrit  Nesv  Testament,  having 
fallen  somewhat  below  the  quantity  of 
letter  press  given  in  the  former  estimate 
as  has  the  fourth  or  last  volume  of  the 
Bengalee  Scriptures;  and  although  the 
Orissa  has  exceeded  the  number  of  pages 
by  more  than  two  hundred,  we  have 
still  been  able  to  bring  the  expense  with- 
in the  bounds  prescribed. 

S."!.  Respecting  the  other  two  versions 
of  which  we  gave  an  estimate, the  Persian 
and  the  Chinese,  as  the  former  is  re- 
moved from  under  our  ca  e,  it  would 
of  cour.se  be  imj.roper  for  us  to  say  any 
thing  farther  on  that  part  of  the  subject; 
hut  relative  to  the  Cldiiese  we  are  ena- 
bled to  speak  with  mucJi  greater  precis- 
ion thau  "  e  couhi  two  _\  ears  ago  From 
ct'Jculating  liQW  many  pages  of  the  origi- 


nal the  blocks  of  the  Chinese  already  cut 
have  included,  the  probability  is,  that  700 
of  these  blocks  will  nearly  complete  the 
New  Testament  These,  although  they 
contain  each  nearly  SOU  cliaracters,  we 
are  able  to  get  engraved  for  something 
below  eight  rupees  each.  Seven  hun- 
dred multiplied  by  tliis  number  gives 
.5,600  rupees:  so  that  it  is  quite  probable 
that  6000  rupees  or  750/  sterling  will 
complete  the  engraving  of  the  whole 
New  Testament  in  Chinese  *  Whea 
this  is  doiic,  any  number  can  be  thrown 
off  at  pleasure.  We  are  of  course  as  yet 
unable  to  say  how  many  copies  one  block 
will  bear  to  have  taken  off.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  number  may  be  ten 
thousand.  If  it  be  however,  half  that 
number,  at  so  moderate  a  price  can  Chi- 
nese paper  be  obtained  in  Calcutta,  that 
considering  the  number  of  copies  the 
version  will  be  cheaper  notwithstanding 
its  being  the  first,  than  any  version  of 
the  New  Testament  which  we  have  hith- 
erto been  enabled  to  print. 

26  Thus,  very  dear  brethren,  have 
we  in  a  simple  and  unreserved  manner 
laid  before  you  and  the  friends  of  relig- 
ion in  Britain  and  America,  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  translations  in  our  hamis; 
our  expenditure^and  the  manner  in  which 
the  God  of  mercy  has  hitherto  supplied 
us  with  means;  our  future  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations, and  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  built.  And  this  we  do  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  knowing  that  relative 
to  support  in  this  great  work,  you  and 
the  friends  of  religion  with  you,  are  will- 
ing to  do  even  more  thanwe  desire.  We 
only  add  our  earnest  prayer  that  the  joys 
and  consolations  which  arise  from  the 
sacred  word  may  dwell  richly  in  your 
hearts;  and,  mingling  with,  while  they 
constantly  increase,  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  arising  from  constant  and  un- 
wearied endeavors  to  impart  to  otliers 
the  bles.sings  contained  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, constitute  that  solid  enjoyment 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away  We  are,  most  affectionately  yours, 
(Signed)     WILLIAM  CAREY, 

JOSriliA  MARSHMAN, 
WILLIAM  WARD, 
J   CHAMBERLAINE, 
J    ROWE,  in  behalf  of  all 
the  brethren. 
Serampore,  Jlug:  14th,  1809. 

*  By  an  article  in  the  Literary  PanO' 
rama.  for  .^pril,  1 808,  it  appears  that  the 
expeiise  of  engraving'  iv  Britain  a  Chi- 
nese MS.  Harmony  of  the  4  Gospels,  teas 
e'timaied  at  SSOO].  sterling.  On  this  scale 
the  encru'vinL'  of  the  -whole  J\e-zu  Testa- 
ment must  have  exceeded  70001.  sterling, 
■which  is  nearly  ten  times  the  sum  engrav- 
insr  it  in  India  will  cost. 
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The  following' letters  from  Dr.  Carey,  and  his  brethrcTi,  to  their  corres- 
pondents in  Pliiladelphia,  give  a  very  inteUig-ible  and  siiccinci  account  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  Missionaries  in  Bengal,  so  late  as  November 
last,  both  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  the  Gospel. 


Calcutta,  Nov.  9,  1809. 

The     Lord    has     been     very    gra- 
cious to  us  as  it  respects  his  work 
here,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to    overlook    his    hand;     and    I    do 
not   know   of  any  period  since   the 
Mission  began,  which    was  more  en- 
couraging than  the   present      There 
has   been,    within   the    last    sixteen 
years,  an  increase  of  thirty-one  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  in  India  (includ- 
ing two  at  Rangoon)    besides   those 
who  have  been  removed  by  death,  or 
who  are   gone  to  Europe.     Of  this 
]uimber   five  are    Clergynnen  of  the 
Church  of  England;    seventeen  ai'e 
Baptists,    (inchiding   three    Hindoo 
■  ministers;)   one    is    a    Presbyterian, 
seven  are  Independents,  and  belong 
to  the    London  Society,-  and   two,  i 
believe,  are  Lutherans.     N.B.  I  for- 
get   that    one  of  our    Independent 
brethren,   Mr.  Carey,    is  dead,    this 
will  reduce   the   number  to  thirty- 
one.     Besides  this  number  thei-e  are 
four  who  were  here  before  that  date; 
and  there   are  also  three   Missiona- 
ries  in   Ceylon,    and  one   in  China, 
making  the  whole    number    thirty- 
nine.     Five  Churches  have  been  es- 
tablished  in  Bengal,  one  of  which  is 
divided  into  two  branches,   viz    Cal- 
cutta and   Serampore.     The   others 
are    at  yassore,   where    brother   C. 
Carapeit    Arctoon,     an     American, 
called  to  the  ministry  by  the  Church 
at    Calcutta,     is      settled;     Cuteiia, 
where  brother  Chamberlain  is    set- 
tled,   (brother    C     lately    baptized 
twenty-four   European  Soldiers,  be- 
longing to  one  i-egiment,  stationed  at 
Berhampore,  about  forty  miles  from 
Cuteva,  and  has  probably   baptized 
more   before  now,  as  several  others 
were   inquiring;)    Goamalty,   whei'e 
bi'other  Mardon  is  settled  with  his 
little      Church;       and      Dinagepoi-e, 
where  brother    Fernandez   resides. 
Tlve   e-reatest  number  of  the  mem- 


bers of  this  last  Church  live  at,  or 
near,  Sadamahl,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Dinagepoi-e,  wliere  my  second 
son,  William,  is  settled.  Brother 
Moore  is  gone  to  Patna,  or  i-atlier.to 
Bonhipore,  near  Patna,  where  there 
is  a  pleasing  prospect  of  his  raising 
a  congregation  of  Eui-opeans.  Broth- 
er Robinson  is  gone  to  settle  about 
eighteen  miles  north  of  my  son  Wil- 
liam, on  the  borders  of  Boutan,  in 
which  country  he  will  attempt  ihe 
introduction  of  amission;  and  broilier 
John  Peters,  an  American,  called 
to  the  mmistry  by  ihe  church  at  Cal- 
cutta, is  only  waiting  for  a  convey- 
ance, to  go  to  Orissa,  to  begin  a  jius- 
sion  there.  Brother  Chests,  and  my 
son  Felix,  are  settled  at  Rangoon,  in 
the  Burman  Empire,  where  tliey 
have  met  with  as  much  encourage- 
ment as  could  be  expectedj  and  in- 
deed much  more  than  v/e  did  expect. 
They  are  studynig  the  language,  and 
have  begun  to  preach  in  a  broken 
manner  to  the  Burmans.  4t  Calcutta 
the  Lord  has  enabled  us  to  erect  a 
place  of  worship,  which  is  tolerably 
well  attended,  and  about  fifty  per- 
sons sit  down  there  to  the  Lord's 
table. 

This  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  pres- 
ent  progress  of  i-eligion  in  India: 
small  when  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  country;  and  when  com- 
pared  with  the  abounding  Idolatry, 
almost  imperceptible  But  who  hath 
despised  the  day  of  small  things. 

The  gospel  is  not  yet  sent  to  Ne- 
pal, and  there  is  only  one  Missioii.ary 
in  Cliina;  nor  is  it  yet  sent  to  any  of 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  or  Cinna 
seas,  Ceylon  excepted,  ihese  isl- 
ands are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  very  large. 

What  has  been  done  in  translating 
and  finishing  the  Bibie  in  the  Orien- 
tal Languages,  will  best  appear  from 
tlie  tabic  annexed. 
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State  of  Printing  and  Translating  the  Bible,  November  9,  1809. 


Translated  to 

Printed  to 

N.  Testa.      0.  Testatnejit.  N.  Testament. 

0.  Testam,ent. 

Sungskrlt, 

The  wliole  Cli.  vli.* 

The  whole 

Exodus  XXX. 

Bengalee, 

Ditto           Tlie  whole 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Orissa, 

Ditto           Jobtojer. 

Ditto 

Job  to  Isa.  viii. 

Hindoostanee, 

Ditto           Job  to  Mai. 

Rom   xii. 

Not  begun 

Mahi-atta, 

Ditto           Job  to  Prov. 

John's  Gospel 

Ditto 

Seek, 

Ditto           Genesis 

Istsheetcompos' 

'd  Ditto 

Chinese, 

Ephesians  Not  begun 

Mat.  xii. 

Ditto 

Giizeratee, 

Acts            Ditto 

Not  begun 

Ditto 

Telinga, 

The  whole  Gen.  to  Job 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kernata, 

Ditto           Genesis 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Burman, 

Uncertain  Not  begun 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(1)  Persian, 

Ditto           Ditto 

Matthew 

Ditto 

(2)  Malay, 

The  whole  The  whole 

The  whole 

Whole  Am.  1758 

(3)T3mul, 

Ditto           Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(4)Malayala, 

Acts            Not  begun 

Not  begun 

Not  begnn 

(5)Cingalese, 

Uncertain  Uncertain 

The  Gospels 

Uncertain. 

I  have  this  year  been  very  ill  with  a  fever.  For  several  days  my  life  was 
despaired  of,  but  the  Lord  had  mercy  on  me,  and  raised  me  up  again,  and 
I  am  now  as  well  as  before  my  illness. 

WILLIAM  CAREY. 

*  The  copy  is  imperfect  here. 

CI  J  By  Rev.  C.  Martyn  and  K.  Snbat.  f2J  Printed  by  the  Dutch  Go'vtfn- 
nnentf  1755.  (^3  J  By  the  Missionaries  on  the  Coast.  C^J  ^J  ^^^  Syrian 
bishop.  C^J  Uncertain.  All  the  other  translations  are  in  our  hands.  May  the 
Lord  enable  us  to  finish  them. 


Scr ampere,  Nov.  21,  1809. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

The  cause  of  God  with  us,  after 
all  the  opposition,  and  the  hundreds 
of  various  kinds  it  has  met  with,  is 
still  evidently  progressive.  I  cannot 
but  compare  it  to  a  little  leaven  hid 
ill  mcalj  which  secretly  operates  till 
the  whole  is  leavened  without  any 
external  aid.  Such  seems  the  case 
liere-  In  Bengal,  te7i  years  ago, 
there  was  only  one  place  in  which 
the  word  was  made  knovvit  to  the 
natives;  last  Lord's  day  I  recollected 
nine,  which  I  will  specify,  Calcutta, 
Serampore,  two  places  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jassore,  Cuteva,  Berham- 
pore,  Goamalty,  Dinagepore,  and 
Sadamahl;  to  which  we  may  add 
Rangoon  in  the  Burman  empire, 
where  a  mission  is  now  settled,  and 
Boutan  on  amission  to  which  brother 
Robinson  left  Serampore  with  his 
family  a  few  weeks  ago,  Then  we  had 


no  07ie  native  who,  baptized  himself 
into  the  death  of  his  Lord,  made 
known  the  gospel  to  his  countrymen; 
now  we  have  at  least  ten  who  feel  a 
delight,  in  being  thus  employed. 
Then  the  Scriptures  were  in  a  train 
of  translation  into  one  language  only; 
7Z0TO  they  are  finished  in  that  one  lan- 
guage, and  in  a  train  of  translation 
into  ten  others,  (besides  what  other 
Christian  friends  are  now  stirred  up 
to  do,)  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
accompanying  memoir  drawn  up  at 
the  request  of  the  brethren,  and  sent 
to  Europe  in  September  last. 

J.  MARSHMAN.    \ 


Serampore,  Nov,  21,  1809. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

We  received  the  whole  of  your 
commtmications  by  our  dear  friend 
Maylin,  &  Co.   with  the  boxes,   in- 
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voices,  &c.  in  safety.  Be  assured, 
dear  Sir,  that  j'our  most  kind  and 
generous  attention  to  our  dear 
Iriends,  to  our  mission  at  ail  times, 
and  to  the  real  cause  of  God  amongst 
all  denominations  of  Cliristians,  has 
impressed  us  with  sentiments  of  af- 
fection and  gratitude  for  you  wiiich 
can  never  be  erased. 

We  thank  you  for  taking*  so  gene- 
rous a  part  in  procuring  for  our 
friends  a  free  passage  in  the  Atlas, 

The  subscriptions  so  generously 
raised  in  the  United  States  for  the 
translation,  are  a  great  encourage- 
ment, and  relief  to  us  in  this  work, 
upon  which  a  Gracious  Providence 
has  so  wonderfully  shone;  and  if  it 
be  possible  to  convey  to  the  sub- 
scribers the  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
we  feel,  or  to  any  considerable 
number  of  them,  we  shall  be  truly 
happy.  We  send  to  Dr.  Staughton 
and  you,  not  only  an  account  of  the 
sums  so  generously  subscribed  in 
America,  but  a  memoir  respecting 
these  translations,  which  we  hope 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  patrons  of 
the  work  in  the  United  States.  The 
mode  you  have  taken  in  remitting 
the  subscriptions,  is  very  agreeable 
to  us. 

'  No  new  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the    Honorable   Company's   Govern- 
ment here  respecting  us,  either  in 
one  way  or  another;  but  we  are  not 
restricted  in  our  labors  in  the  man- 
Tier  we  feai-ed  we  should  have  been. 
We  should  be  glad  of  a  public  tolera- 
tion, but  if  we  may  not  obtain  this, 
we  must  look  up  to  him,  who  has  all 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  for 
protection  and  support  in  prosecuting 
the  work  he  has  given  us  to  do. 
Very  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and 
Highly  obliged  Brethren, 

W.CAREY,    J.  MARSHMAN, 

W.  WARD,  J.  ROWE, 


A  brief  Extract  from  the  journal  of 
Bev.  Thaddeus  Osgood, luftowa* 
appointed  ^une,  1809,  to  act  in  the 
service  of  the  Massachusetts  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel. 

"I    SET   out  upon  my  mission   the 
23d  of  June,  1809,  and  arrived  upon 


missionary  ground  in  Vermont,  the 
9tli  of  July.  Wlule  on  my  way  I 
called  upon  a  large  number  of  cler- 
gymen, and,  by  their  request,  preach- 
ed frequently,  and  visited  a  number 
of  schools. 

I  devoted  between  eight  and  nine 
weeks  to  the  destitute  societies  in 
the  western  parts  of  Vermont;  dur- 
ing which  period,  I  preached  64 
times,  attended  3  conferences,  and 
visited  14  schools,  I  also  admmis- 
tered  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  3  times,  and  baptized  25  sub- 
jects, 10  of  whom  were  adults 

The  rth  of  September,!  crossed  into 
Lower  Canada,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Grand  river  to  Tread  well's  seigniory, 
N.  W.  from  Montreal  about  60  miles. 
Here  I  preached  a  number  of  times, 
and  visited  several  families;  then  re- 
turned to  Montreal,  passed  down  to 
Quebec,  and  devoted  between  three 
and  four  weeks  to  the  business  of 
printing  tracts,  preaching  lectures, 
&c.  I  then  returned  to  Montreal 
and  tarried  nine  or  ten  weeks. 

During  my  stay  here  and  at  Qiie- 
bec,  1  furnished  myself  with  a  large 
number  of  moral  and  religious  tracts 
to  disseminate  in  the  upper  province 
of  Canada.  Considerable  encourage- 
ment was  afforded  this  attempt,  by 
a  large  number  of  respectable  gen- 
tlemen both  at  Qiiebecand  Montreal. 

1  had  but  few  opportunities  to  preach 
in  either  of  those  places;  my  princi- 
pal attention,  therefore,  was  directed 
to  the  tract  business,  that  I  might 
furnish  myself  with  the  means  of  be- 
ing useful  when  the  travelling  would 
permit  me  to  visit  the  upper  province. 

On  the  10th  of  February  I  set  out 
for  the  upper  Canada.  My  way  was 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  through 
Kingston,  around  the  bay  of  Quinta, 
through  Little  York.  I  spent  some 
time  in  the  Niagara  country,  between 
the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

The  whole  time  which  I  spent  in 
the  two  provinces  of  Canada  was 
about  6  months,  during  whick  I 
preached  70  times,  baptized  14  chil- 
dren, visited  10  schools  and  attended 

2  conferences- 

I  crossed  over  into  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  commenced  my 
missionary  labors  at  Buffaloe,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  and  spent  a- 
bout  four  weeks  in  places  destitute 
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of  reg'ular  preaching',  on  my  way  to 
Boston;  during-  which  period  I 
preached  16  times,  administered  the 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
once,  and  baptized  2  children. 

From  the  time  of  setting  out  upon 
my  mission,till  I  returned  to  Boston, 
was  about  nine  months  -and  a  half. 
I  travelled  upwards  of  2000  miles, 
preached  158  sermons,  visited  28 
schools,  and  attended  10  conferences 
and  6  funerals.  I  administered  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  4 
times,  baptized  30  subjects,  10  of 
whom  were  adults,  and  admitted  to 
the  fellowship  of  different  churches 
26  persons. 

Throughout  all  my  journey,  I  was 
received  by  some  with  marks  of  ap- 
probation and  affection;  and  in  almost 
every  place,  I  was  urged  to  tarry 
longer  than  my  future  engagements 
■would  permit. 

I  met  with  some  serious  and  relig- 
ious persons  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  I  passed,  who 
contributed  greatly  to  cheer  my 
mind,  and  give  me  fresh  courage  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  of- 
fice. One  instance  of  kindness  and 
hospitality  out  of  the  many,  which  I 
experienced,  I  must  be  indulged  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  with  some  mi- 
nuteness. 

The  instance  referred  to  was  that 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  settled  in 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada  This 
gentleman  is  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Scotland,  and  possessed  of 
a  very  handsome  property.  I  was 
informed  that  he  annually  expended 
his  salary  and  the  income  of  his  prop- 
erty, (except  what  was  necessary  for 
his  own  support)  in  the  benevolent 
business  of  printing  and  distributing 
tracts,  establishing  schools,  and 
erecting  houses  for  public  worship. 
To  these  sums  of  money,  which  were 
very  considerable,  he  added  his  time 
and  influence.  This  information  re- 
specting so  benevolent  a  gentleman, 
induced  me  to  go  out  of  my  way  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  As  I  approached 
the  place  of  his  residence,  I  heard 
him  highly  extolled  by  many  as  a  lib- 
eral benefactor.  He  very  cordially 
welcomed  me  to  his  house,  and,  on 
my   departure,  gave   me  books  and 


money  to  assist  me  in  my  more  hum- 
ble attempt  to  do  good.  The  mem- 
ory of  such  a  man  will  be  dear  to  ihe 
latest  posterity. 

I  obtained  nearly  200  names,  in 
Canada,  as  contributors  towards  my 
printing  tracts  and  establishing 
schools.  I  collected  the  last  year,  by 
donations  in  Canada,  upwards  of  400 
dollars,  all  which,  and  about  as  much 
more,  I  expended  in  disseminating 
the  means  of  instruction  in  that  coun- 
try. I  sent  some  specimens  of  the 
books  and  tracts  to  gentlemen  in 
Qiiebec,  and  Montreal,  that  they 
might  have  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  the  tracts  printed  were  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  new  settle- 
ments, for  which  they  were  princi- 
pally designed,  and  to  which  they 
have  been  sent. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  hum- 
ble attempt  which  I  have  made  to- 
wai'ds  assisting  the  new  settlements, 
has  generally  met  the  appi'obation  of 
the  serious  and  judicious  part  of  the 
community,  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  liberal  dona- 
tions  which  I  have  received  the  last 
year,  will  be  considered  some  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  above  de- 
claration. For  since  I  came  from 
Canada,  I  liave  travelled  to  the  south- 
ward as  far  as  Virgiiiia,  and  have 
collected  books  and  money  to  the 
amount  of  800  dollars.  This  added 
to  what  I  collected  in  Vermont,  be- 
fore I  went  into  Canada,  and  the  400 
dollars  above  mentioned,  make  the 
sum  of  between  12  and  1300  dollars, 
which  I  have  collected  in  books  and 
money  since  my  appointment  a  year 
ago.  All  the  above  mentioned  sums, 
and  my  own  wages  from  the  society, 
excepting  my  necessary  expenses, 
have  been  laid  out,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
friends,  in  disseminating  the  means 
of  instruction  through  the  frontier 
settlements  of  our  own  country,  and 
in  the  provinces  of  Canada.  Should 
a  more  particular  account  of  my  last 
year's  mission  be  necessary,  it  can  be 
afforded." 

THADDEUS  OSGOOD. 

Boston,  June  20,  1810. 
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BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

A  NUMBER  of  persons  of  the  differ- 
ent denominalions  of  Christians,  in 
Beaufort,  S.  C  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety and  expediency  of  dissemin- 
athig  aknowledg-e  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tui'es,  and  putting'  them  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  destitute  of 
them,  formed  themselves  into  a  So- 
ciety the  last  of  March,  1810,  by  the 
name  of  the  Beaufort  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  elected  the  following 
l^entlemen  to  be  managers. 

President. 
Robert  Barmwell,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Thomas  Fuller,  Esq. 
Dr.  James  E  B.  Finley. 

Secretaries. 
Rev.  Benj.  M.  Palmer, 
Rev.  John  B.  Campbell, 
John  Joyner,  Esq. 

Treasurer 
Robert  Means,  Esq. 
3Iatiagers,  tvith  the  other  Officers. 
Gen.  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 
Rev.  Galen  Hicks, 
Rev.  James  Graham, 
Dr.  Abchibald  Campbell, 
John  M.  Verdier,  Esq. 
Jostah  Bedon,  Esq. 
Nearly   700  dollars  have  been  al- 
I'eady  subscribed  in  this  small  tov,m. 


and  the  subscription  Is  still  increas- 
ing. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  activity 
to  the  design  of  the  institution,  300 
dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  im- 
mediate purchase  of  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments, in  Pliiladelphia, which  were 
received  the  beginning  of  May. 


ORDINATION, 

On  the  14th  of  March  fast  Rev.  Na- 
than  Sidney  Smith  Beeman  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  third  Congrega- 
tional church  and  society  in  Portland. 
The  introductory  prayer  by  Rev.  Jo- 
tham  Sewall;  the  sermon  by  Rev. 
Kiah  Bailey  of  New  Castle,  from 
Titus  i.  5;  the  consecrating  prayer 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  North  Yar- 
mouth; the  charge  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scott 
of  Minot;  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship by  Rev.  Edward  Payson  of 
Portland;  and  the  concluding  prayer 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Dutton  of  North  Yar- 
mouth. 

The  pastor  elect,  by  request  of 
the  council  exhibited  a  full  and  ex- 
plicit creed,  and  readily  submitted 
to  a  particular  examin.ation.  His 
settlement  over  this  church  and  con- 
gregation, is  considered  as  a  very 
auspicious  event. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


great    BRITAIN. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  pre- 
sented to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  about  80  volumes 
of  valuable  oriental  MSS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Calvin,  were  promised  several 
months  ago  by  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

A  collection  of  original  letters  be- 
tween Ep.  Nicholson  andsjme  of  his 
learned  cotemporaries,  were  an- 
nounced in  the  last  year  for  speedy 
publication. 


M.  MiLLOT  has  published  Garono- 
inia,  or  Physiological  and  Philosoph- 
ical Directions  to  both  Sexes;  an  at- 
tention to  which  will  insure  a  long 
life,  free  from  disorders  and  infirmi- 
ties. 

M-  L,  Reynier  has  published  a  work 
on  the  subject  of  Egypt  under  the 
government  of  the  Romans. 


DENMARK. 


The  Society  of  Rural  Economy  at 
Copenhagen  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  its  proceedings. 


A  WORK  interesting  to  the  lovers  of 
antiquities  and  the  arts  has  been  re- 
cently published  at  Rome,  consisting 


To  Correspondents. 


of  a  collection  of  engravings,  repre- 
senting the  deities,  altars,  tripods, 
candelabra,  basso  relievos,  &c.  of  an- 
tiquity.    2  vols,  oblong  folio. 


M.  Ch.  de  Schloe7,ee  has  publish- 
ed at  Riga  the  first  two  volumes  of  a 
■work  on  the  principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  National  Riches. 


M.  C.  J.  ScHOENHEER  has  publish- 
ed at  Stockholm  the  first  number  of 
an  entymological  work,  entitled  Sy- 
nonyniia  Insectoruin,^a-  treatise  or.  in- 
sects, classed  according  to  the  Sys- 
tevia  Eieutheratoriiin  of  Fabricius. 


It  is  -with  pleasure  we  announce  to 
the  public  that  proposals  are  issued 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Etheridge  of 
Charlestown,  for  printing  Calmet's 
GREAT  Dictionary  of  tlie  Holy 
Bible,  together  with  the  Frag- 
ments, and  Scripture  Illus- 
trated, published  in  London  by 
C.  Tayloi*,  in  4  vols.  4to.  with  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  engravings, 
explanatory  and  illustraiive.  This 
work  is  scarce  in  Europe,  and  sells 
at  the  high  price  of  seventy  dollars  a 
set;  and  of  course  cannot  in  this 
country  be  very  common,  in  the  li- 
braries of  those  to  whom  it  is  princi- 


pally valuable.  Tlie  publisher  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  price  to  about 
one  half  the  cost  of  the  English  copy. 
Dr.  Ramsay  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
proposes  to  publish,  in  July  or  Au- 
gust  next,  a  small  Map  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  also  a  Historic  and  Bio- 
graphical Chart  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Historic  Chart,  words,  fig- 
ures, letters,  lines,  emblems,  and 
colorings  are  so  arranged  that  much 
of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  comprehended  by  a  glance 
of  the  eye.  In  the  Biographical 
Chart,  the  names  of  about  300  de- 
ceased eminent  persons,  are  classed 
and  arranged,  so  that  their  stations 
in  life,  the  place  and  time  in  which 
they  flourished,  and  other  particulars, 
may  be  known  by  inspection.  To 
these  engravings  are  subjoined,  in 
the  same  sheet,  a  concentrated  His- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  from  tlieir  settle- 
ment as  English  Colonies  to  the 
present  time.  Connected  with  the 
above  charts,  and  supplementary  to 
them,  is  a  Chronological  Table  of  the 
principal  events,  which  have  hither- 
to taken  place  in  that  portion  of  civ- 
ilized America,  which  is  now  free 
and  independent.  The  whole  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  outline  of  Ameri- 
can History  in  a  small  compass,  and 
as  far  as  possible  throxigh  the  medi- 
um of  the  eye. 
"Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per 

aurein, 
^catn  quae  sunt  ocidis  subjecta  Jideli- 

bus." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  William  N ,  though  doubtless 

interesting  to  his  particular  friends  and  acquaintance,  would  not  be  equally 
so  to  the  public. 

We  thank  the  person  who  transcribed  and  communicated  an  extract  from 
the  London  Evangelical  Magazine.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  trouble 
of  this  kind  hereafter,  we  inform  our  correspondents,  that  all  the  Religious 
Magazines  published  in  Great  Britkin  or  America,  are  within  our  reach. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  had  not  room  for  the  whole  of  the  First  Lecture 
on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation.  These  Lectures  will  command  for 
themselves,  we  doubt  not,  an  attentive  perusal. 

Some  domestic  Religious  Intelligence,  particularly  the  annual  accounts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  we  were  obliged  to  postpone  till 
next  month. 

Lines  addressed  to  Mrs.  C n  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

We  readily  apologize  to  our  subscribers  for  some  mistakes  which  occurred 
in  the  Panoplist  for  April  .and  May,  through  the  inadvertency  of  the  binder. 
Those  who  have  received  imperfect  copies,  are  requested  to  return  them, 
and  receive  others  in  tlieir  stead. 
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We  cannot  make  a  more  profitable  use  of  our  Biographical  depai'tment,  at  the  pres^ 
ent  time,  especially  to  that  most  interesting  class  of  our  readers,  the  young,  thari 
by  inserting  the  account  of  Miss  Van  Wyck,  which  appeared  in  the  Christiau's 
Magazine  for  May  last. 

DEATH    OF    MISS    VAN    WYCK. 


Died,  March  23d,  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  her  life,  Eliza 
Van  Wyck,  only  surviving 
'daughter  of  the  late  Theodo- 
jiTJs  Van  Wyck,  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

She  possessed  uncommon, 
strength  of  understanding,  and 
maturity  of  judgment.  Her 
mind  was  cultivated  by  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  richly  fur- 
nished with  useful  knowledge 
from  reading  and  observation. 
Though  thus  qualified  to  shine 
in  the  world,  her  affections  were 
early  drawn  out,  after  a  better 
pountry,  even  an  heavenly. 

From  her  childhood  she  dis- 
played a  serious,  reflecting  dis- 
position, and  paid  an  unusually 
strict  attention  to  the  external 
duties  of  religion.  She  scrupu. 
lously  observed  the  Sabbath, 
regularly  waited  upon  God  in 
public  worship,  read  the  Bible 
at  least  once  every  day:  and 
morning  and  evening  repeated 
the  prayers  she  had  been  taught. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  a  change 
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took  place  in  her  views  of  prayer, 
which  not  only  proved  that  she 
was  under  the  guidance  of  an 
almighty  and  gracious  Friend, 
but  also,  through  his  blessing, 
contributed  greatly  to  make  her  in 
the  end  savingly  acquainted  with 
him,  as  the  beloved  of  her  soul. 
Her  parents  going  to  Europe,  on 
account  of  her  father's  health, 
placed  her  at  a  boarding-school 
in  Newark.  One  evening,  soon 
after  they  had  left  her,  she  had 
repeated  her  prayers  as  usual, 
and  got  into  bed:  when  reflect- 
ing on  the  exercise  in  which  she 
had  been  engaged,  the  thought 
was  forcibly  impressed  upon'her 
mind,  that  the  form  of  prayer 
she  had  used,  did  not  convey  all 
the  desires  and  petitions  with 
which  her  heart  was  then  filled. 
She  reasoned  with  herself  in  this 
pertinent  and  just  manner,  "God 
has  given  me  the  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing my  feelings  and  wants: 
why  not  use  it  in  making  them 
known  to  him  in  my  own  words?" 
The  reasoning  was  conclusive  to 
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her  mind:  She  arose  from  her 
bed,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  prayed 
with  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  as  well  as  with  the  lips. 
Ever  afterwards,  in  all  her  ap. 
proaches  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
she  pourod  forth  her  desires  to 
her  heavenly  Father,  as  theSpirit 
gave  her  utterance.  In  the  en- 
joyment of  this  privilege  she 
spent  much  of  her  time,  embrac- 
ing every  opportunity  she  could, 
without  attracting  notice,  to  re- 
tire to  her  closet  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

So  correct  were  her  views  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath 
ought  to  be  sanctified,  and  so 
strong  her  sense  of  duty,  at 
fourteen,  that  she  resolutely, 
though  respectfully,  reproved  a 
near  friend,  for  reading  newspa- 
pers or  profane  history  on  that 
day,  or  attending  to  his  worldly 
affairs. 

During  her  only  sister's  indis- 
position, she  v^as  extremely  de- 
sirous to  have  her  apprised  of 
her  danger,  that  she  might  pre. 
pare  for  the  issue;  being  fully 
convinced  the  welfare  of  the  soul 
was  of  infinitely  more  conse- 
qufDce  than  any  injury  the  body 
might  sustain  from  such  notice. 
Her  sister's  death,  which  hap- 
pened when  she  was  sixteen,  fill- 
ed her  soul  with  the  deepest  sor- 
row. It  excited  the  most  seri- 
ous reflections  about  her  own 
mortality,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  ready  when  her  Master 
should  come.  Ever  after,  she 
was  reluctant  to  engage  in  any 
scenes  of  levity.  With  ample 
means  and  temptations  \o  enjoy 
largely  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  she  could  not  relish  them, 
fascinating  as  they  are  to  (he  gay 
5iwd  thoughtless.      She  has  often 


eaid  latterly,  that  when  solicited 
to  partake  of  them,  she  could  not 
help  thinking  there  was  a  better 
portion  for  her.  Her  mind  was 
powerfully  drawn  to  the  contem- 
plation of  a  heavenly  countrj^. 
She  therefore  felt  no  satisfaction 
in  the  vanities  of  this  world, 
which  are  perishing.  Her  de- 
sires grasped  some  substantial 
good,  some  solid  comfort,  on 
which  her  precious,  never-dying 
soul,  could  rest  with  safety. 

Notwithstanding  this  increas- 
ed seriousness  of  mind,  and  dis- 
relish for  worldly  pleasures,  her 
views  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus, did  not  become  truly  evan. 
gelical,  till  about  a  year  after  the 
death  of  her  sister.  At  that  pe= 
riod,  returning  from  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  the  country,  she 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spit- 
ting of  blood.  She  then  consid- 
ered herself  appointed  to  die  of 
the  same  disease  which  had  taken 
her  sister  away.  To  use  her 
ov?n  words,  when  relating  the 
incident  some  time  afterwards, 
"  It  seem.ed,"  said  she,  ''as  if 
God  then  touched  my  body,  and 
it  withered;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  touched  my  soul,  and  it 
lived.  Then  I  began  earnestly 
to  cry  within  me,  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved?" 

She  now  felt  herself  a  lost, 
ruined,  condemned  sinner;  and 
most  earnestly  sought  to  secure 
an  interest  in  Christ,  as  the  pro- 
pitiation for  sin,  and  the  surety 
for  sinners.  From  this  period, 
she  became  a  humble  suppliant 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  for  a  free 
and  sovereign  pardon  of  her  sins. 
Like  the  Syrophcenician  woman, 
she  realized  her  unwortliiness,, 
but  persevered  in  seeking  a  bles- 
sing at  the  hand  of  her  Savior. 
Her  thj^gt  after  the  one   thing 
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Heedful,  became  unquenchable 
and  abiding.  She  searched  for 
it  as  hidden  treasure,  and  was 
willing  to  sell  all  that  she  had 
for  this  pearl  of  great  price. 

During  the  following  winter 
she  became  desirous  of  fulfilling 
Christ's  d^'iug  command,  "Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me."  In 
the  first  interview  her  pastor  had 
with  her,  he  found  her  doubtful 
about  her  fitness  for  attending 
that  ordinance;  but  manifestiug 
very  strong  evidences  of  a  sin- 
cere trust  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
for  acceptance  with  God.  She 
considered  the  assurance  of  faith, 
as  the  requisite  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Bring  convinced,  however,  in 
subsequent  conversations,  that 
such  assurance  is  consequent  on 
faith,  and  not  faith  itself;  and 
feeling  a  humble  hope  that  she 
had  chosen  Christ  as  her  all, 
though  fearful  he  had  not  re- 
ceived her,  she  resolved  to  obey 
his  commandment  the  first  op- 
portunity which  offered.  In 
tlie  adorable  providence  of  God, 
however,  she  was  prevented  by 
the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel 
in  her  lungs,  which  suddenly 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave. 

During  her  sickness,  which  en- 
sued, and  continued  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months,  she  manifested 
the  power  of  the  grace  of  God, 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 
She  was  occasional!}'  visited  with 
doubts  about  berr-n  state;  but 
they  evidently  proceeded  from 
her  anxious  solicitude  to  feel  the 
full  assurance  of  faith,  and  from 
a  mistake  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon, that  lively  emotions  of  joy 
constitute  an  essential  evidence 
of  an  interest  in  Christ.  At  the 
very  time,   however^   when    she 


experienced  these  doubts,  she  en- 
joyed comfort,  and  was  enabled 
to  roll  her  burden,  as  a  poor 
sinner,  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

These  doubts  being  removed, 
by  ditFerenf  details  of  Scripture 
truths,  at  different  times,  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  real  peace  ia 
believing,  a  long  time  before  her 
death.  The  depressions  of  mind 
she  afterwards  experienced,  were 
such  as  are  common  to  all  be- 
lievers,  at  certain  seasons,  or 
proceeded  directly  from  the  ef- 
fects of  an  all-chilling  and  pros- 
trating disease. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  her 
illness,  lingering  and  afflictive 
as  it  was,  her  covenant  God 
strengthened  her.  She  display- 
ed an  unshaken  trust  in  the 
blood  of  her  Savior,  and  un- 
common patience  under  her  tri- 
al. She  would  not  acknowl- 
edge that  she  suffered  any  thing, 
but  made  constant  mention  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  her. 

Respecting  the  final  issue  of 
her  sickness,  she  appeared  to 
have  no  will  of  her  own  ;  but 
uniformly  expressed  her  acqui- 
escence in  the  divine  will.  A- 
bout  a  month  before  her  death, 
being  asked  if  she  did  not  long 
to  be  gone?  No,  she  replied,  I 
am  not  so  high  as  that.  She  was 
then  asked.  If  she  was  not  so 
tried  by  sufferings  as  to  wish 
them  at  an  end?  No,  said  she,  I 
am  not  so  iow  as  that. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  importanff 
duty  of  sincerity,  both  in  words 
and  actions,  made  her  habitually 
cautious  not  to  express,  at  any 
time,  more  than  she  really  felt. 
This  had,  from  her  earliest  years, 
regulated  her  intercourse  with, 
her  companions  and  acquaint- 
ances, to  a  very  great  and  lauda- 
ble degree:  and  it  indnceel  her  to 
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be  less  communicative  of  her  re- 
ligious experience,  than  was  ex- 
pected by  those  who  best  knew 
her.  She  never  spoke  of  her- 
self, and  of  (he  state  of  her 
mind,  even  to  her  best  and  most 
intimate  friends,  without  can- 
tion,  and  a  fear  of  appearing 
ostentatious.  When  she  was 
constrained  at  last  to  utter  her 
testimony  to  the  work  of  grace 
in  her  soul,  it  was  not  \yithout 
expressing  her  desire  frequently, 
and  praying  most  earnestly,  to 
be  delivered  from  vain-glorious 
motives  and  feelings,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  say  nothing  but 
what  might  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  real  good  of  her  fel- 
low creatures. 

Some  months  previous  to  her 
decease,  being  advised  by  an  ac- 
quaintance, to  divert  her  mind 
hy  reading  some  light,  amusing 
■works,  such  as  biography,  pleas- 
ant histories,  and  the  like;  "My 
mind,"  she  properly  and  perti- 
nently replied, '  ^  can  feel  n o  inter- 
est in  any  history  but  that  which 
relatesto  thekingdom  of  thebless- 
ed  Redeemer."  What  pleasure 
could  such  works  have  afforded 
her?  They  did  not  exhibit  a  Sav- 
ior's love,,  or  a  Savior's  all-suffi- 
ciency; they  did  not  unfold  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  or  the 
liopes  of  glory.  A  dying  Chris- 
tian  resort  to  such  sources  to 
divert  the  mind!  A  worldling 
cannot  find  in  them  the  happi- 
ness  which  his  soul  needs!  How 
then  can  a  Christian,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  eternity?  * 

About   a  month    before    bcr 


*  We  recomnicnJ  to  the  reader,  a  let- 
ter of  the  pious  Mr.  Kerve}-,  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  in  Vol.  vi.  Letter  56,  of  the 
j2mo.  edition  of  his  Woil.s,  and  in  the 
S^,o.  \c\.  u,  Lttter  iro. 


death,  she  hadesperienced-a  very 
severe  turn  of  coughing,  in  which 
she  expected  to  be  suffocated. 
On  relating  the  circumstance  to 
her  mother,  the  next  morninj^^ 
she  told  her,  that  she  had,  in  this 
instance,  realized  what  her  sen- 
sations would  be  in  the  hour  of 
death.  "  I  find  by  that  experi. 
ence,"  said  she,  "  that  death  has 
lost  its  sting  with  respect  to  me. 
Its  near  approach  seemed  to  ex. 
cite  no  terrors  in  my  mind." 

About  a  fortnight  after  that, 
she  felt  much  gratification  inhav- 
ing  her  mother  to  sit  up  with  her 
all  night;  as  it  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  having  a  long, 
uninterrupted  conversation  with 
her  alone.  She  improved  it,  in 
conversing  about  her  approach, 
ing  death  and  burial,  and  her 
hope  beyond  the  grave.  She 
entered  minutely  into  a  number 
of  particulars  relative  to  her  fu- 
neral, &c.  She  named  the  young 
gentlemen  whom  she  wished  to 
be  her  pall-bearers;  spoke  of 
several  things  to  be  done  after  her 
decease:  all  with  extraordinary 
composure,  presence  of  mind, 
and  discretion.  In  order  to  con- 
sole her  weeping  mother,  she 
said  to  her,  "  My  dear  mamma, 
when  you  see  my  body  carried 
away  to  the  grave,  only  think 
that  my  soul  is  in  heaven  with 
my  Redeemer:  we  shall  soon  meet 
there."  With  many  similar  re- 
flections she  endeavored  to  ad- 
minister consolation  to  her,  and 
dry  her  tears. 

The  night  afterwards,  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  many 
hours  alone  with  a  young  female 
friend,  who  had  for  some  time, 
chiefly  through  her  instrumen- 
tality, been  under  very  serious 
exercises,  about  the  one   thtn<i 
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needful,  and  appeared  hopefully 
acquainted  with  the  truth.  She 
addressed  her  as  follows  : 

"  S 5  whenever  I  look  at 

you,  and  compare  your  present 
with  you  former  state,  I  cannot 
but  feel  how  good  God  has  been 
to  you.  You  once  thought  your 
only  happiness  was  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  How  thankful 
ought  you  to  be,  that  God  has 
iecn  pleased,  in  his  infinite  mer- 
cy, to  call  you  out  of  a  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness.  Con- 
tinue to  press  forward.  Beware 
of  drawing  back.  The  most  im- 
portant advice  that  I  can  give 
you,  is,  to  go  often  to  your  Sav- 
ior. Put  all  your  dependence  on 
Hiai.  Don't  trust  to  self-right- 
eousness; but  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  that  Redeemer  who  died 
for  you,  and  oo  whose  merits 
alone  you  must  rest  for  salva- 
tion. View  him  stretched  on  the 
cross;  and  ask  your  heart  if  you 
can  refuse  to  give  yourself  whol- 
ly up  to  him  who  suifered  so 
much  for  your  sake.  Difficulties 
and  doubts  proceed  from  unbe- 
lief. Banish  them  from  your 
mind,  and  trust  to  the  promises. 
What  the  Lord  has  begun  in 
you,  he  will  complete.  Seek  for 
companions  those  who  love  the 
Lord.  Head  your  Bible  fre- 
quently. Be  constant  in  private 
devotion.  The  Lord  will  hear 
your  prayers  and  bless  you. 
Should  you  be  attentive  to  all 
these  things  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, I  hope,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  meet  you  at  the  bar  of 
judgment,  and  receive  with  you 
the  sentence  of  "  Well  done," 
&c.;    but  if  you  neglect  them, 

Oh  S !  how  awful  will  be 

the  other  sentence,   *'  Depart  ye 
cursed,"  &c. 
On  the  18th  March,  she  said 


to  two  young  female  relatives, 
who  came  to  see  her:  "  This 
morning  I  had  a  very  ill  turn;  I 
did  not  expect  to  see  you  again 
in  this  world;  I  thought  I 
should  soon  be  with  my  Re- 
deemer. I  have  put  all  my  trust 
in  the  blessed  Jesus.  He  has 
supported  me  hitherto;  and  I 
know  he  will  support  me  to  the 
very  last;  and  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  me.  I  recommend 
to  you  not  to  go  much  into  the 
zoorld.  You  need  not  expect  to 
find  happiness  there;  it  is  in  vain 
to  trif.  Endeavor  to  have  the 
Savior  for  your  friend;  seek  the 
Lord  while  he  may  be  found. 
Don't  put  off  the  one  thing  need- 
ful to  a  dying  hour,  or  a  sick 
bed.  You  aiay  not  then  have 
sufficient  time  or  strength  grant- 
ed you.  Remember,  now  is  the 
accepted  time;  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation;  youth  is  the  time  to 
serve  the  Lord.''  As  she  finish- 
ed this  last  sentence,  she  appear- 
ed exhausted,  and  ceased. 

On  Monday  evening,  19lh 
March,  being  under  the  impres- 
sion that  her  end  was  near,  she 
requested,  that  all  the  family,  and 
her  friends  in  the  house,  should 
be  called  into  her  room.  After 
mentioning  to  them  that  she  was 
about  to  die,  and  would  soon  be 
with  her  dear  Redeemer,  she  be- 
gan to  make  some  very  affecting 
and  interesting  observations  to 
those  around  her  bed,  when  she 
was  insensibly  drawn  into  a  very 
solemn  address  to  the  throne  of 
grace;  to  the  beauty  and  effect 
of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice.  She  therein  thanked  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  for  having 
noticed  such  a  sinful  worm  as 
herself,  and  called  her  from  dark- 
ness to  light.  She  adored  and 
blessed  her  dear  Redeemer,  for 
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having  suffered  and  died  for  her 
salvation.  She  praised  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  blessed  Conifortcr,for 
having  applied  to  her  soul  the 
beuetits  of  the  redemption  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
She  implored  the  .  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  her  dear,  dear  pa- 
rents; that  they  might  walk  hand 
in  hand  the  road  to  Zion.  She 
pra)'ed  that  the  Lord  would  re- 
ward her  dear,  dear  pastor,  for 
his  kindness  to  her;  strengthen 
him  in  his  work;  make  him  sue- 
cessful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ; 
that  he  might  be  abundantly 
blessed  in  his  person  and  family, 
and  receive  a  rich  reward.  She 
prayed  for  all  her  dear  friends; 
that  her  death  might  be  sanctifi- 
ed to  them;  particularly  to  her 
gay  young  acquaintance  in  the 
world,  and  to  all  that  should 
hear  of  her  name.  And  those 
poor  blacks  of  the  family,  said 
she,  with  much  emphasis,  O 
Lord,  have  pity  on  their  souls! 
She  then  thanked  God  for  hav. 
ing  given  her  so  much  strength; 
and  pleaded  for  the  support  of 
her  blessed  Savior,  to  carry  her 
safely  through  the  dark  valley. 
She  prayed  that  God  would  en- 
able her  to  give  a  faithful  test!- 
inony  to  the  riches  of  his  grace 
manifested  in  her  behalf.  Being 
then  much  exhausted,  she  inclin- 
ed to  rest. 

In  the  evening,  to  a  friend 
■who  came  to  see  her,  she  said, 
*'  1  don't  know  that  I  shall  live 
to  see  another  day;  I  am  going 
to  an  unknown  world;  but  lam 
happy."  After  inquiring  what 
day  of  the  week  it  was,  and  be- 
ing informed  that  it  was  Mon. 
day,  she  observed  to  this  friend, 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  had  been  administered  in 
the  church  to  which  he  belong- 


ed, the  day  before;  and  that  she 
understood  he  had  on  that  day 
openly  joined  God's  people. 
Well,  said  she,  persevere;  press 
forward;  you'll  receive  a  rich 
reward;  we  have  been  friends 
this  long  time;  I  part  with  yoii 
now;  but  1  trust  we  shall  soon 
meet  around  the  throne  of  God. 

She  desired  to  be  affectionate, 
ly  remembered  to  several  friends, 
whom  she  could  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  before  she 
died;  and  sent  particular  mes- 
sages to  them;  adding,  tell  them 
this  is  my  dying  advice.  Her 
recommendations  were  remarka- 
bly judicious,  impressive,  and 
edifying.  The  general  tendency 
of  them  was,  to  call  their  serious 
attention  to  the  one  thing  need~ 
ful;  warn  them  of  the  vanity 
and  deceitfulness  of  worldly 
pleasures,  and  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  being  early  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God. 

During  the  night,  she  repeat- 
ed, at  intervals,  the  fallowing 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  or  parts  of 
them: 

Watts*  V7th  Psalm. 

"Lord, I  am  thine,  but  thou  wilt  prove." 

39th  Psalm,  Sdpart. 

"  God  of  my  life,  look  gently  down." 

5lst  Psalm,  1st  part. 

"  Show  pity.  Lord,  Oh  Lord  forgive." 

92d  Psalm,  1st  part. 

"Sweet  is  the  work,  my  God, my  King." 

ITth  Hymn,  1st  Book. 

"  Oh,  for  an  overcoming  faith." 

3lst  Hijmn,  '2d  Book. 

"  Why  should  I  start  aud  fear  to  die.'* 

%%th  Hymn,  2d  Book. 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight." 

JMewton,  75th  Olney  Hymns,  2d  Book. 
"  My  soul,  this  curious  house  of  clay." 

She  seemed  particularly  fond 
of  repeating,  and  dwelling  on, 
the  following  lines: 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed. 
As  soft  as  downy  pillows  are; 
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Whilst  on  lus  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe   my   life   oat  sweetly 
there." 

On  Wednesday  evening,  21st 
March,  she  began  to  repeat  the 
first  lines  of  Watts'  17th  Hymn, 
1st  Book: 

*'  Oh  for  an  overcoming  faith. 

To  cheer  my  dying  hours, 
To  triumph  o'er  the  monster  death. 

And  all  his  frightful  pow'rs  !" 

She  then  asked  her  mother  to 
read  the  remainder  for  her.  Af- 
ter hearing  the  last  lines, 

"Who  makes  us  conqu'rors  while  we  die, 
Tlirough  Christ,  our  living  head," 

she  raised  her  eyes  towards  heav- 
en,  and,  fervently  smiling,  said, 
with  much  expression;  I  die  in 
Christ,  our  living  head.  After 
a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  she 
raised  her  head  and  said;  I  shall 
soon  be  with  my  dear  Savior. 
She  then  made  grt-at  efforts  to 
speak,  and  called  on  her  Savior, 
to  enable  her  to  do  it.  Mamma, 
said  she,  don't  you  think,  if  the 
physician  was  here,  he  could 
give  me  something  to  strengthen 
me,  that  I  might  speak  once 
more.  Her  mamma  replied, thatif 
the  Lord  had  any  thing  more  for 
her  to  say,  he  would  give  her 
strength.  So  he  will,  said  she; 
but  the  means!  She  (hen  called 
on  her  blessed  Jesus  to  assist  her 
once  more;  and  added,  not  my 
will^  hut  thine  be  done.  She 
then  desired  all  the  family  to  be 
called,  and  asked  to  be  support- 
ed by  two  persons.  After  rest- 
ing some  time,  she  said,  "  Take 
the  Lord  for  your  shepherd." 
Being  unable  to  continue,  she 
said,  "  1  have  no  more  strength 
to  speak  to  you.  Look  at  me!" 
Sometime  afterwards,  being 
Tisiied    by  a  friend,   for   whose 


salvation,  she  felt  much  interest, 
ed,  as  he  approached  her  bed- 
side, she  said  to  him:  The  hand 
of  death  is  upon  me;  Oh  that  I 
could  make  every  body  feel  the 
importance  of  preiiaring  for 
death!  Make  your  preparation 
now,  while  you  have  health  and 
strength.  Don't  put  it  ofif  to  a 
dying  hour!  What  should  I  do 
now,  had  I  not  an  interest  in  the 
Redeemer?  Remember,  lauda- 
num will  not  always  do;  but  the 
blessed  JesuS,  He  will  stand  by 
you  to  the  last!  Read  your  Bi- 
ble; go  on  your  knees  and  pray 
to  (he  Lord;  He  never  rejected  a 
sin-sick  soul. 

As  this  friend  was  about  to 
take  his  leave  of  her,  she  said: 
The  Lord  bless  yo«  with  many 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 
Farewell. 

In  the  night,  her  mother  ask- 
ed her  if  she  felt  much  pain:  She 
replied,  O,  no:  blessed  be  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  has  smoothed 
my  bed. 

On  Thursday  morning,  about 
six  o'clock,  she  said:  Blessed 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  The 
phlegm  then  rising  in  her  throat 
and  oppressing  her,  she  said; 
now  I  am  going;  come  all  and 
kiss  me;  good-bye.  She  then 
desired  that  all  in  the  house 
should  be  callt-d  into  her  room. 
She  requested  every  one  to  give 
her  a  parting  kiss.  "I  expect," 
said  she,  "to  meet  you  all 
around  our  heavenly  Father's 
throne,  where  we  shall  join  in 
singing  praises  to  all  eternity. 
Why  weep  for  me?  I  am  happy. 
Blessed  Jesus  !  how  good  hast 
thou  been  to  me,  in  continuing 
to  me  the  use  of  my  reason,  and 
giving  me  strength  to  speak  till 
my  d)^ing  hour.  Oh  how  easy 
to  die  in  the  Lord!  The  prospect 
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of  heaven,  how  glorious!"  She 
then  requested  that  the  servants 
should  come  and  hear  her  dying 
words;  not  forgetting  the  Poor 
Cripple,  as  she  called  the  lame 
young  negro  boy;  who  very  re- 
spectfully went  and  kissed  her 
hand,  and  received  her  last  ad- 
vice and  blessing,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  She  recommended  to 
the  servants,  fidelity  to  their 
master  and  mistress,  obedience 
to  their  parents;  and  also  urged 
them  to  love  the  Lord,  and  make 
him  their  friend  and  portion;  in 
doing  which,  they  would  be  hap- 
py here  and  hereafter. 

During  this  crisis,  she  several 
times  repeated,  0  death,  zohere 
is  thy  sting!  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory!  She  would  often 
say;  Qh  what  a  kind  Savior! 
See  how  he  supports  me.  How 
good  ho  is  to  give  me  strength! 
Oh  that  the  Lord  would  enable 
you  ail  to  be  as  happy  in  your 
death  as  I  am;  and  that  we  might 
all  meet  together  in  heaven  to 
sing  eternal  praises  to  his  name. 
Blessed  Jesus!  give  me  comfort; 
give  me  rest  in  thee! 

Taking  her  mother  by  the 
hand  and  receiving  her  aflfection- 
ate  embrace.  Oh  my  dear,  dear 
mother,  said  she,  God  bless  you! 
farewell.  And  you,  my  dear 
papa,  (come  and  kiss  me!)  Oh, 
take  good  care  of  my  dear  moth- 
er; comfort  her  when  I  am  gone; 
be  kind  to  her;  make  her  happy. 
I  would  say  more  to  you  all,  but 
my  strength  fails  me;  now  I  am 
ready,  waiting  for  the  Spirit. 

About  eleven  o'clock  that 
morning,  having  struggled  in 
vain  for  a  considerable  time  to 
raise  the  phiogm  in  her  throat, 
she  at  last  seemed  to  sink  under 
her  repeated  efforts,  and  uttered 
a  deep  groan:  but  instantly  re- 


collecting herself,  she  exclaimed; 
What's  that  for!  as  if  reproving 
herself  for  uttering  an  expression 
of  complaint.  Shortly  after- 
wards, looking  at  a  friend,  she 
said;  It  is  the  Lord:  His  will  be 
done. 

In  the  evening,  being  much 
oppressed  by  the  phlegm,  and 
incapable  of  raising  it,  she  said; 
Mamma,  I  am  going  instantly. 
Her  mother  said  to  her.  You  are 
ready,  my  dear  child,  are  you 
not?  Oh  yes,  she  replied  with  a 
smile.  A  Christian  friend  thea 
said  to  her;  My  dear,  the  Lord 
has  enabled  you,  by  his  grace,  to 
give  an  ample  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  Christian  religion. 
You  can  n©  longer  speak  to  his 
glory.  He  is  now  calling  you 
to  the  trial  of  his  faith  and  pa- 
tience, by  suffering  his  will.  It 
was  with  difficulty  she  articu- 
lated her  reply;  I  am  willing  to 
suffer.  A  little  afterwards  ghe 
said;  Come  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly. 

On  Friday  morning,  23d 
March,  about  one  o'clock,  her 
mother  asked  her,  if  she  was  go- 
ivig?  Yes,  said  she.  Are  you 
happy?  Yes,  she  answered,  my 
work  is  done.  At  two  o'clock, 
she  desired  that  all  in  the  house 
should  be  called  into  her  room. 
She  wished  to  speak  again  to  ev- 
ery one  for  the  last  time:  but 
was  only  able  to  express  by  her 
looks  what  passed  in  her  mind. 
She  cast  her  heaven. beaming 
eyes  on  her  weeping  mother,  and 
took  hold  of  her  hand;  then 
turning  her  eyes  on  her  papa, 
and  giving  him  her  other  hand; 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
scene  that  ensued. 

Some  minutes  afterwards, 
while  the  following  lines  were 
read  to  her; 
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*'  Oh  If  my  Lord  would  come  and  meet, 
My  soul  should  stretch  her -wings  in  haste, 
Fly  fearless  through  death's  iron  gate. 
Nor  feel  the  terrors  as  she  pass'd:" 

she  raised  her  hands  and  her  eyes 
towards  heaven,  and  gave  such  a 
look  of  eagerness  and  joy,  as 
words  could  but  fainlly  express. 
She  had  been  very  desirous  of 
saying  something  to  a  female  at- 
tendant, who  had  waited  on  her 
for  some  days  in  her  last  illness; 
but  for  veant  of  strength^  or  want 
of  opportunity,  was  prevented 
from  so  doing;  at  lengthy  seeing 
her  stand  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
effort,  was  ena- 


she,  after  much 


"  Ask,  and  it  shall 
"  Seek,    and  yoii 


bled  to  say; 
be  given;'''' 
ihalL  jftnd.^' 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  her 
death,  she  distinctly  articulated 
the  following  broken  sentences: 
Rejoice,  I  am  happy;  I  am  sup- 


ported; I  fear  no  evil;  I  shall 
not  want;  1  am  supported  to  the 
end;  Receive  my  spirit;  Come 
quickly:  And  one  or  two  more 
expressions  which  were  not  so 
distinctly  heard.  After  a  fcAV 
struggles,  without  a  groan,  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  2Sd  March,  she  slept  in  Je- 
sus! 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforlhi 
Yea.  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors,  aud 
their  works  do  follow  them." 

//  any  of  the  sons  or  daugh~ 
ters  of  worldly  pleasures,  any  of 
the  votaries  of  fashion,  should 
cast  their  eyes  on  this  account, 
we  solicit  them  to  pause  for  a 
moment  in  their  course  of  life, 
and  ask  themselves,  Can  we  hope 
for  such  a  death? 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS, 


LECTUUES    OKf    THE    EVIDENCES    01*    DIVINE    REtEtATIOI?. 


(No,  I.  continued  from  p.  19  ) 


Should  we  now,  for  argument's 
sake  admit,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  difficulties,  the  man 
might,  and  did,  live  by  means 
unknown,  and  unimaginable;  it 
may  be  useful  to  inquire  what 
probability  there  is,  that  he 
zoould  originate  the  idea  of  a 
God;  or,  in  other  words,  of  a 
Creating  and  Providential  A- 
gent. 

The  first  argument  in  favor  of 
this  supposition  is,  that  the  idea 
of  such  a  Being  is  universal:  no 
nation  having  existed,  to  which 

Vol. Til.     Nezc  Series. 


such  a  Being  was  unknown.  This 
argument  is  false  in  fact;  and,  if 
it  should  be  admitted,  lame  as  to 
the  consequence. 

It  is  false  in  fact.  Without 
insisting  on  the  reports  of  trav- 
ellers; which  with  respect  to 
this  subject  are,  I  confess,  very 
generally  to  be  suspected;  I  al- 
lege the  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony of  Mr,  Kicherer,  a  mis- 
sionary of  great  merit,  concern- 
ing those  Caff  res,  who  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  mission. 
Thelse  people,   he  observes,  had 
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not,  when  he  began  to  instruct 
them,  any  conception  of  any 
Superintending  Agent  whatever. 
The  admission  of  such  an  Agent 
is  not  therefore  universal. 

But,   should  we  admit   the  ar- 
gnment  to  be  founded  in  truth,  it 
will  still  be   lame  as  to  the  con. 
sequence.     If  the  idea  of  God 
has  been  actually  received  by  all 
Hien;  it  will   not  follow,  that  it 
■was  originated  by  the  unassisted 
eflorts  of  the  human  mind.   From 
what  source  soever  this  idea  w'as 
derived;    when   it   was   once   re- 
ceived by  man,   its    importance, 
and   singularity,  could    scarcely 
fail   of  perpetuating   it  through 
succeeding  generations.    Parents 
could  scarcely  fail  of   communi- 
cating it  to   their   children;    and 
children    could   scarcely   fail   of 
learning  it   from   the   conversa- 
tion,  the  conduct,    and  particu- 
larly   the   religious    services    of 
their   parents.       Besides,    every 
person,  who  had    once    received 
this    idea,    would    discern,    that 
the  existence  of  God  was  amply 
evidenced   by   the   works  of  his 
hands.      But  it  is   one   thing  to 
originate   a   truth;    and    totally 
another   to   find  proofs   of   that 
truth,  after  it  is  known.     This, 
however,  is  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary,    towards    the  perpetuation 
of  a  doctrine,  already  received; 
and  may  have  been  all,  that  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ex. 
tending,  and    perpetuating,    the 
d'Ctrine  of  the  existence  of  God. 
If,  then,   God   revealed    himself 
to  the  first  men,  the  idea  of  God 
could  not   easily  fail,    though  it 
may  be  supposed  with  some  im- 
perfection,  of  being  conveyed  to 
succeeding   generations  by  Tra- 
dition;  nor  of   being  supported 
by  sufficient  proofs,  furnished  by 
the  works  of  Creation  and  Prov- 


idence. In  this  manner,  what- 
ever universality  may  be  justly 
asserted,  concerning  the  recep- 
tion of  this  doctrine  in  the  world, 
it  may  be  explained  without  any 
recurrence  to  the  supposition, 
that  the  human  mind  has,  even 
in  a  single  instance,  originated 
the  idea  of  a  God. 

But  it  is  further  argued,  that 
St.  Paul  has  settled  this  point  ia 
Rom.  i.  20.  "  For  the  invisi^ 
ble  things  of  Hirn  from  the  Cre- 
ation of  the  world  are  clear  iy 
seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made^  even  his 
eternal  power  ai^d  Godhead.''* 
To  this  allegation  1  have  two 
answers.  The  first  is,  that  if  the 
participle,  vosiJ^evu,  be  struck 
off,  (as  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety it  may  be,)  by  two  com- 
mas, the  verse  will  then  be  most 
naturally  translated  in  this  man- 
ner. '•^  For  the  invisible  things 
of  Him  from  the  Creation  of  the 
zoorld)  beii^g  understood,  are 
dearly  seen  in  the  things  which 
are  made,'"  &c.  That,  when  the 
idea  of  God  is  once  imbibed,  it 
will  be  amply  established  in  the 
mind  by  the  evidence,  visible  in 
the  things  which  are  made,  has 
been  already  asserted  here;  and 
will  by  almost  all  men  be  readi- 
ly  acknowledged.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
present  pointing  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  modern;  and  has,  there- 
fore, no  other  claims  to  author- 
ity, than  those,  which  are  pre- 
sented  by  the  good  sense,  integ- 
rity, and  care  of  its  authors^ 
The  alteration  in  it,  here  pro- 
posed, may  therefore  be  fairly 
made;  and  cannot  be  objected 
to,  unless  on  the  ground  of  its 
inherent  impropriety. 

My  second  answer  is,  that, 
should  "we  allow  the  passage  tc^ 
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stand  as  in  the  common  transla- 
tion, tlie  Apostle  asserts  nothing 
more,  than  that  the  things  in 
question,  to  wit,  the  eternal 
puwet^  and  Godhead  of  the  Cre- 
ator, are  clearly  visible  in  the 
things  which  are  made,  particu- 
larly to  those,  concerning  Avhom 
immediately  he  is  writing;  and 
generally  to  others,  in  similar 
circunislances.  But  all  these 
had  already  imbiijcd  the  idea  of 
Gi-d  from  other  sources,  than 
tht;  wurlis  of  his  hands;  and 
■Wrre,  therefore,  able  clearly  to 
see  proofs  of  his  existence,  and 
perfections,  in  these  works.  I 
will  go  farther,  I  will  readily 
acknowledge,  that  the  state  of 
the  universe  is  such,  as  will 
clearly  evince  the  existence  of 
God  to  a.  mind,  moderately  in- 
formed,  suitably  attempered,  and 
willingly,  as  well  as  attentively, 
turning  its  faculties  to  the  con- 
tem[)lation  of  the  several  beings 
and  events  contained  in  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  Ian- 
guage,  which  it  speaks  on  this 
subject.  This  acknowledg- 
ment, however,  will  go  no  length 
tov^ards  proving,  that  such 
minds,  as  those  of  men,  would 
ever  have  originated  the  idea  of 
a  God. 

We  ourselves  are  able,  un- 
questionably, to  prove  the  exis- 
tence and  character  of  God  from 
the  works  of  his  hands.  But  we 
already  have  the  idea  of  God; 
have  our  minds  enlightened  by 
the  Scriptures,  with  respect  to 
many  subjects,  and  sources  of 
argument,  connected  with  this 
great  subject;  have  been  led  to 
hiibitual  contemplation  upon 
It;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
fflourse  of  improvements,  have 
acquired  a  familiar  acquaintance, 
both  with    the    soarces,    from 


vyhich  this  evidence  is  derived, 
and  with  the  modes,  in  Avhich  it 
is  made  to  bear  most  advanta. 
geously  upon  the  question. 

Against  the  scheme,  which, 
these  arguments  are  intended  to 
support,  the  following  objec- 
tions may  be  forcibly  alleged. 

1.  Man  could  feet  no  interest 
in  attempting  inquiries  after  an 
ofjject,  which  was  unknown.  If 
we  should  suppose  him  to  im- 
agiue,  that  such  an  object  exist- 
ed, the  existence  and  nature  of 
which  he  might  discover  by  a 
course  of  investigation;  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  decide 
whether  the  knowledge,  when 
attained  would  give  either  profit 
or  pleasure.  Of  course,  he  would 
be  wholly  uninterested  to  pur- 
sue the  investigation.  It  may  be 
added,  that,  in  all  probability-j 
he  would  never  even  think  of  the 
object  here  supposed. 

2.  Mankind  have  always  dis-^ 
covered  a  reluctance  to  retain 
the  idea  of  God,  when  once  im.. 
bibed-  Of  this  declaration^  the 
ancient    and    modern    Atheivm. 

furnishes  complete  proof.  The 
Atheism  both  of  the  ancient  Hea- 
then Philosophers  and  of  modera 
Infidels,  was  not  a  destitution  of 
any  ideas  of  God,  but  a  rejec- 
tion of  those  ideas  after  they 
were  once  entertained.  Tosup= 
port  themselves  in  this  rejection, 
they  have  labored  with  vast  in- 
dustry through  life;  and  have 
thus  proved  their  eager  solici- 
tude to  exclude  from  their  minds 
every  apprehension  of  such  a 
Being.  The  ancient  Philoso- 
phers were  unwilling  to  ac.,. 
knowledge  even  the  Jupiter^ 
universally  worshipped  by  their 
countrymen;  notwithstanding 
his  character  was  so  conveniently 
formedi  to  suit  the  corrnpt  stat^ 
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of  the  human  mind.  Modern 
Infidels  have  been  still  more  en- 
gaged in  opposing  the  existence 
and  character  of  Jehovah. 
Both,  together,  have  in  this  man- 
ner  clearly  shewn,  that  the  mind 
is  unwilling  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  any  superintending  agent 
whatever. 

The  universal  declension  of 
nations  from  just  ideas  of  God 
is  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
same  truth;  particularly,  when 
we  consider  how  early  this  de- 
clension took  place,  and  how 
rapidly  it  proceeded. 

Hence  it  is  fairly  argued,  thai 
the  first  men,  and  those  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  not  only  were  not 
led  by  mere  nature  to  originate 
this  idea,  but,  when  it  was  forced 
upon  them,  received  it  with  re- 
luctance. The  idea  of  a  God 
can  never  be  pleasing  to  guilty 
creatures;  especially  if  con- 
scious, as  men  necessarily  are, 
of  their  guilt,  and  their  conse- 
quent exposure  to  his  anger. 
Hence,  foolish  as  it  plainly  is, 
man,  even  when  taught  the  Di- 
■vine  \3xistence  with  immoveable 
evidence,  says  often  in  his  heart, 
*^  There  is  no  God.^' 

3.  The  history  of  the  Greeks.^ 
Persians,  Arabians^  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese,  clearly  proves,  that 
their  remotest  ancestors  had 
juster  ideas  of  God,  than  their 
descendants;  even  such  of  them 
as  existed  at  a  moderate  distance 
of  time;  and  ideas  generally  ac- 
cordant with  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count of  God.  If  these  were 
derived  wholly  from  reason  and 
nature;  why  did  not  their  de- 
;>.  scendants  derive  them  from  the 

'^  same  sources;  especially  as  they 

W^  appear  to  have  been  more  exten- 
sively informed  concerning  other 
subjects,  to  have  exerted  their 


reasoning  powers  more,  and  to 
have  understood  better  how  to 
exert  them  with  success.  Their 
views  of  God  ought  plainly  to 
have  been  more  just,  than  those 
of  their  predecessors,  according 
to  the  scheme  here  opposed.  Yet 
they  were  incomparably  less 
just;  and  the  character  of  the 
true  God  was  lost  among  them,- 
after  a  moderate  length  of  time. 
Hence  it  would  seem,  that  the 
farther  advanced  the  world  was 
in  information  and  reasoning, 
the  less  justly  men  thought  of 
God;  so  far  the  less  justly,  that 
they  lost  the  chief  knowledge, 
which  they  had  concerning  his 
character.  This  fact,  while  it 
appears  directly  to  contradict  the 
scheme  in  question,  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  that  which  is  here 
supported;  viz.  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  was  originally  com- 
municated by  revelation;  and 
during  the  progress  of  time  was 
gradually  impaired  among  be- 
ings who  did  not  regard  it  with 
pleasure,  and  by  the  imperfect 
traditional  manner,  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  down  from  age  to 
age. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered 
here,  that  philosophical  Atheism 
has  prevailed  most  in  ages,  when 
men  have  reasoned  most;  and 
among  men  who  have  professed 
the  greatest  reliance  upon  the 
dictates  of  reason. 

According  to  the  scheme,  which 
I  am  supporting,  there  was  once 
a  common  source  of  this  knowl- 
edge; viz.  a  Revelation  made  to 
the  common  Ancestor  of  these 
and  other  nations.  By  him  it 
was  communicated  to  his  chil- 
dren; and  by  them  to  theirs:  and 
for  a  time  was  conveyed  without 
any  material  corruption.  In 
process  of  time,  because  men  did 
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not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
Jcnowledge,  just  apprehensions 
of  his  character  were  impaired^ 
blended  with  gross  corruptions, 
and  in  some  instances  absolutely 
lost.  According  to  the  scheme, 
which  I  am  opposing,  this  pro- 
gress of  things  is  not  only  inex- 
plicable, but  contrary  to  the 
essence  of  the  scheme  itself. 

4.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  ev- 
idence in  fact,,  that  man  ever 
originated  the  idea  of  a  God. 
This,  if  it  had  existed,  would 
certainly  have  been  the  most 
splendid  and  important  discove. 
ry,  ever  made  by  the  human 
mind.  Such  a  fact  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  passed  over  in  si- 
lence  and  forgetful ness.  It 
must,  at  least,  be  acknowledged 
to  be  strange,  that  neither  in  the 
histories,  nor  traditions,  of  any 
nation,  nor  in  the  writings  of 
any  man,  there  should  be  a  sin. 
gle  hint  of  this  nature,  left  on 
record. 

5.  The  history  of  mankind 
furnishes  strong  presumptive  ev- 
idence^ that  the  knowledge  of 
God  was  not  attained  by  reason. 
All  nations,  beside  the  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans, 
have  been  totally  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  their  religion; 
or  their  belief  and  worship  of 
their  Gods;  any  farther,  than 
that  by  immemorial  tradition 
they  derived  these  things  from 
their  ancestors.  This  clearly 
shews,  that,  in  the  view  of  every 
heathen  nation,  their  own 
knowledge  and  worship  of  their 
Gods  were  wholly  traditional. 
But,  if  reason  had  made  these 
discoveries,  it  seems  incredible, 
that  they  should  not  have  told  of 
this  fact;  and  boasted  of  it,  as 
highly  honorable  to  themselves. 
'Why  did  they  all^  both  loarned 


and  unlearned,  resort,  when 
pressed  in  argument,  to  this  mis- 
erable defence;  and  not  to  the 
plain  proofs,  furnished  by  rea- 
son? Why  did  they  not  appeal 
to  a  fact,  so  flattering  to  human 
pride?  The  appeal  was  certainly 
a  very  desirable  one;  and  would 
much  sooner,  as  well  as  more  en- 
tirely, have  silenced  an  objec- 
tor. There  were  among  them 
many  great  and  inquisitive  men. 
Why  did  not  these  men,  or  at 
least  some  or  other  of  them,  make 
this  api)eal;  especially  in  circum. 
stances  in  which  it  was  so  neces- 
sary? 

6.  The  knozcledge  and  wor- 
ship of  their  Gods  were  inter- 
woven with  many  doctrines^  and 
practices,^  clearly  traditionary; 
as  being  perfectly  arbitrary^ 
and  entirely  aside  from  nature 
or.  reason.  But  of  these  doc- 
trines and  practices  they  had  all, 
substantially  the  same  ideas. 
Sacrifices  are  a  striking  exam- 
ple. All  the  heathen  nations 
offered  them,  immemorially;  con- 
nected them,  without  an  excep- 
tion, with  their  ideas  of  their 
Gods;  and  certainly  derived 
them  from  tradition.  As  these 
were  received  traditionally;  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  all  the 
ideas  with  which  they  were  thus 
connected, were  derived  from  the 
same  source. 

7.  Reason  cannot  possibly 
conduct  the  mind  to  such  views 
of  God,  as  were  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  heathen  nations. 
Reason  certainly  furnishes  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  ma- 
ny gods;  gods  of  different  sexes, 
and  grades;  imperfect  gods;  in- 
ferior in  many  respects  to  men; 
local  gods;  party  gods;  gods  con- 
tending and  warring  with  each 
other.     The  evidence  presented 
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to  reason  conducts  us  alway 
to  the  came  conclusions.  Had 
■reason,  then,  originated  the  con- 
ceptions,  formed  by  the  human 
niind^  of  the  Deity;  they  would 
probably  have  been,  in  sub- 
stance, the  same;  differing,  I 
acknovvledge,  in  number  and 
comprehensiveness,  as  reason 
wais  more  or  less  expanded  ;  but 
the  same  in  kind.  As  the  fact 
lias  been;  these  conceptions  have 
teen  endlessly  various.  This 
state  of  things  accords  Avith  our 
apnrehensions  concerning  the 
progress  of  tradition  among  such 
beings,  as  men;  indisposed  to  re- 
ceive just  views  of  the  Divine 
character,  and  always  inclined 
to  impair  and  destroy  it. 

The  ancient  western  Philoso- 
phers held,  as  Farro  informs  us, 
three  hundred  different  opinions 
concerning  Jupiter,  or  the  Su- 
preme God;  or,  in  other  words, 
formed  in  their  minds  three  hun- 
dred different  Jupiters.  Among 
Philosophers,  at  least,  the  evi- 
dence, presented  to  reason,  ought 
to  have  had  an  uniform  influ- 
ence. ^ 

8.  The  Ancient  Philosophers, 
zsho  entertained  the  most  juf-t 
and  correct  ideas  of  the  Divine 
character,  mid  other  ancients  al- 
so, assert^  in  numerous  instan- 
ces, that  their  knowledge,  and 
that  of  their  countrymen,  con- 
cerning Gud,  zcas  traditional. 

Thus  Plato,  in  Phi'ebus,  says, 
"  The  tradition,  which  I  have 
had  concerning  the  unity  of  God, 
his  essence,  the  plurality  of  his 
perfections,  and  decrees,  was 
from  the  ancients,  who  were  bet- 
ter than  the  Grecians." 

Again,  in  his  Pha^do,  *'  I  re- 
cci'ed  my  knowKdge  of  the 
])Jf;Cj"    (the  Intelligent    mind,) 


"  governing  the  world,  from  the 
wise." 

Again,  in  his  Cratylus,  "The 
Grecians  received  their  learning 
from  the  Ancients,  who  lived 
nearer  the  Gods." 

Numemui  says,  "  What  is 
Plato,  but  Moses  speaking  in 
the  Greek  language?" 

Hermippus,  m  his  life  of  Py- 
thagoras, says,  "  Pythagoras 
translated  many  things  out  of 
the  Jewish  Institutes  into  his 
Philosophy." 

Josephus  declares,  that  Deme'. 
trius  Phalerius  commended  the 
Law  of  Moses;  and  asserted, 
that  the  reason,  why  (he  Hea- 
then Poets  and  Historians  made 
no  express  mention  of  it,  was 
that,  being  holy,  it  ought  not 
to  be  delivered  by  a  profane 
mouth. 

Diodorus  Siculus  declares,  as 
does  Minucius  also,  that  theGre- 
cian  Philosophers  derived  largely 
from  the  Hebrews. 

Pythagoras^  as  Porphyry  as- 
serts, and  the  Hindoo  records 
prove,  travelled  into  Egypt^ 
Phesnicia,  Palestine,  Chuldea, 
Persia,  and  Hindoostati;  and 
dwelt,  as  J a^nblichus  declares,  in 
Judea,  on  Mount  Carmel. 

Thales  was  a  Phoenician  hy 
the  mother's  side;  and  declares 
himself  to  have  travelled  into 
Asia  and  Egypt,  to  gain  the  ori- 
enial  wisdom. 

Pherecydes,  the  master  oi  Py- 
thagoras, as  Suzdas  observeSj 
exercised  himself  in  the  hiddea 
books  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Strabo  declares,  that  Pytha- 
goras dwelt  on  Mount  Carmel; 
and  that  a  Priest,  living  there, 
shewed  him  the  walks  of  this 
Philosopher. 

Diogenes    Laertius  declares, 
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Ihat  Pythagoras  visited  (he  He- 
brows  in  Palestine. 

Clemens  Aiexnndrinus  de- 
clares, that  Pythagoras  sufterod 
himself  to  be  circumcised  in 
Egypt,  that  he  might  gain 
knowledge,  which  otherwise  he 
could  not  acquire. 

From  Pijthagoras  Plato  first 
learned  his  philosophy;  which, 
however,  he  improved.  From 
him  he  probably  received  the 
knowledge  of  one  God;  and  from 
Pherecydes  the  immortality  of 
the  soul:  this  Philosopher  hav- 
ing taught  that  doctrine  to  the 
Greeks,  and,  as  Cicero  sup- 
poses, to  mankind. 

Plato^  also,  travelled  into 
Egypt;  and  resided  there  twelve 
years;  conversing  with  the  learn- 
ed Egyptians,  and  unquestiona- 
bly with  the  Jews  and  Phceni- 
cians  also  ;  many  of  whom  re- 
sided in  Egijpt  at  that  time. 

The  Philosophers,  v.  ho  have 
been  mentioned,  together  with 
Socrates,  and  (if  we  are  to  sup- 
pose the  accounts  of  them  de- 
serving of  credit)  with  Orpheus^ 
Linus,  Musceus,  &c.,  differed 
from  the  other  Greek  Philoso- 
phers in  this;  that  they  built 
their  ductriiies  upon  traditiona- 
ry information:  while  the  others 
fuuuded  theirs  upon  their  own 
reasofiings.  Thus  did  Plato: 
and  thus  Porphyry  declares,  that 
Pythagoras  derived  his  most  ex- 
cellent things  from  the  Barbari- 
ans. 

With  regard  to  God,  these 
Philosophers  in  some  instances 
asserted  themselves,  and  in  others 
are  asserted  by  their  Historians, 
to  have  derived  all  their  ideas 
from  the  Barbarians.  Who  these 
Barbarians  were  Plato  himself 
teaches  us,  by  appealing  in  form 
ta   the-  Syrian  and  Phosmcian 


fables,  or  traditions.  By  Syri- 
ans and  Pha;niciai\s  the  Greek 
writers  very  often  meant  tJie  Is- 
raelites. 

It  is  however  highly  probable, 
that  these  traditions  were  not  all 
in  the  proper  sense  Jewiah,  For 
example;  it  is  evident  that  tho 
Greeks,  and  several  other  an- 
cient nations,  regarded  the 
kevenih  day  as  holy,  long  before 
they  had  any  correspondence 
with  the  Jews:  since  it  is  ex- 
pressly called  a  sacred  day 
by  both  Hesiod  and  IJomer. 
This  doctrine  was,  thcreforCj 
traditionally  derived  from  the 
common  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
and  Greeks.  What  is  true  of 
this,  is,  with  the  highest  proba- 
bility, true  of  many  other  tra- 
ditionary doctrines.  Thus  the 
Egyptians  derived  theirs  to  a 
great  extent  from  Ham,  thei? 
ancestor;  Abimelech',  Job,  Mel^ 
chisedeck,  Abraham,  and  Na- 
hor  from  their  ancestors;  the 
Hindoos,  Persians,  Arabians, 
and  Tartars,  from  theirs.  Wher- 
ever these  traditions  are  thesamCj 
they  are  to  be  traced  regularly 
to  a  common  stock:  and  that 
stock  was  the  common  ancestoi; 
of  these  nations  and  individuals^ 
The  traditionary  accounts  of  the 
Hindoos,  Persians,  the  Chinese 
through  the  Hindoos,  the  Ara- 
bians, the  Egyptians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  Greeks  through 
the  two  last  mentioned  nations, 
extend  back  to  Noah.  So  do 
those  of  the  Assyrians  and  ChaU 
deans.  They  do  not  stop  even 
here;  but  contain  several  things 
concerning  the  deluge,  the  ante- 
diluvian world,  the  primitive 
state  of  man,  and  even  the  Crea- 
tion itself;  as  I  shall  attempt  to 
shew  more  particularly  hereaf- 
ter. 
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9.  The  Bible  exhibits  God  as 
reveali?ig  himself  to  man,  im- 
mediately after  his  Creation; 
and  disclosing,  directlt/,  the 
means  of  his  subsistence,  in  a 
higher  and  more  happy  state, 
than  any  which  is  found  in  the 
present  course  of  things.  At 
the  same  time,  God  is  declared 
,to  have  made  known  to  him,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  nature  and 
use,  of  his  necessary  and  proper 
employments;  particularly  of 
husbandry. 

Here  the  doctrine,  for  which  I 
contend,  is  directly  asserted;  and 
is  contained  in  a  Book,  more  an- 
cient,  more  judicious,  and  more 
authentic,  even  if  uninspired, 
than  any  other,  which  has  de- 
scended to  us  from  early  times. 
The  story  is  told  us,  also,  by  a 
most  wise  and  learned  man;  who 
had  every  advantage,  which  the 
■world  could  furnish  for  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  With 
his  account  accord  all  the  ancient 
traditions  of  mankind:  some  of 
them  indeed  more,  and  some  of 
them  less,  explicitly;  but  all  of 
them  really.  The  voice  of  the 
■whole  human  race  therefore,  at 
those  periods,  in  which  that 
Toice  is  of  any  value  with  re- 
spect to  the  doctrine  in  debate, 
is  given  in  favor  of  (hat  side  of 
the  question,  which  1  have  at- 
tempted to  support.  I  shall  on- 
ly add,  that,  this  being  once  ad- 
mitted, all  the  difficulties  with 
respect  to  this  subject  vanish; 
and  that,  if  it  be  refused  admit- 
tance, these  difficulties  will 
probably  always  remain  with- 
out  a  possibility  of  any  expla- 
nation. 

(No.  II.  will  appear  next  raontb.) 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  TOUNG  PERSONS 
WHO  HAVE  LATELY  MADE  A 
PROFESSION  OF  RELIGION. 

It  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Ben- 
efactor of  men,  as  is  generally 
and  confidently  believed  by  the 
pious^  to  excite  in  various  parts 
of  our  country,  a  general  con- 
cern on  the  subject  of  religion; 
and  io  give  spiritual  life  to  mul- 
titudes who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.  One  of  the 
first  fruits  of  such  a  renovation 
has  uniformly  been  a  public  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith, 
by  most  of  those,  who,  in  a 
charitable  judgment,  have  be- 
come  truly  religious.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  persons  are 
in  early  life;  many  of  whom,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  are 
among  the  constant  readers  of 
the  publication  for  which  this 
paper  is  communicated.  To  a 
class  of  Christians,  who  are  so 
eminently  the  objects  of  the  Di- 
vine favor,  and  whose  lives  will 
have  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  the  Church  and  the  world,  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  ad- 
dress a  few  serious  reflections. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the 
principal  design,  let  me  be  in- 
dulged, for  a  moment,  in  con- 
templating, with  lively  grati- 
tude, one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  which  can  be  presented, 
in  this  world,  to  a  benevolent 
mind.  Such  a  subject  is  found 
in  the  conversion  of  the  young; 
in  their  redemption  from  bond- 
age under  the  elements  of  the 
world,  that  they  may  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons;  in  their  enter- 
ing upon  a  course  in  which  they 
will  soon  bid  a  final  adieu  to 
guilt  and  wretchedness,  and  make 
an  everlasting  progress  in  felic- 
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ity  and  glory.  The  baic  men. 
tion  of  a  change,  attendtd  by 
consequences  so  sublime,  awqk- 
eus  ihe  soul  lo  a  train  of  emo- 
tions unspeakably  delightful, 
and  should  never  be  heard,  with- 
out calling  forth  from  the  heart 
the  highest  ascriptions  of  praise 
to  the  Father  of  spirits. 

That  the  prime  of  yoath,  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  age,  should,  in  succes- 
sion, be  consecrated  to  the  no- 
blest purposes,  caunot  be  too 
eagerly  desired,  if  we  confine  our 
\jews  to  the  favored  individuals 
■whose  powers  are  thus  devoted. 
But  to  confine  our  views  in  this 
manner,  is  doing  injustice  to  the 
subject.  Those  who  are  now 
young  will  speedily  arrive  at 
that  period  of  life,  when  it  will 
be  proper  that  they  should  make 
the  exertions,  and  sustain  the 
careSj  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  church. 
Their  iniluence  must  then  direct, 
their  authority  restrain,  and 
their  example  enforce.  They 
must  devise  schemes  of  bcnevo. 
lence,  and  bring  every  moral  en- 
gine  in  their  power  to  assist  in 
the  execution.  They  must  pre- 
pare to  deserve  the  highly  de- 
scriptive and  honorable  appella- 
tion of  lights  in  the  world.  And 
while  they  are  training  for  sta- 
tions  of  such  responsibility  and 
usefulness^  the  friends  of  relig- 
ion may  with  propriety  hail 
them,  as  the  future  depositaries 
of  that  moral  influence  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  delegate  to 
men,  and  as  the  futureguardians 
of  the  dearest  interests  which  be- 
long to  the  human  race. 

From  this  brief  view  of  the 
subject,  it  appears  to  be  a  mat- 
ter  of  great  consequence,  that 
those,  who  are  hereafter  to  wield 
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this  iniluence,  and  possess  this 
distinction,  should  cuter  upon 
their  course  with  aims  and  en- 
deavors corresponding  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  station  which 
they  are  to  fill,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  cause  which  they  are  to 
sustain.  It  is  not  a  cause  which 
can  be  well  served  by  indolent 
wishes,  and  feeble  efforts;  nor 
is  it  a  cause  which  is  unable  to 
reward  the  labors  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  its  assertors:  but  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  command  the  im- 
portunate prayers,  the  strenu- 
ous exertions,  and  the  uncon- 
querable perseverance  in  well- 
doing, of  all  who  are  engaged  ia 
it.  An  able  promoter  of  such  a 
cause  can  never  be  formed,  unless 
by  a  life  of  fervent  and  habitual 
piety,  of  resolute  self-denial,  of 
elevated  virtue,  and,  in  short,  of 
high  and  continued  aspirations 
after  moral  excellence. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  my 
young  friends,  that  you  are  de- 
sirous of  making  advances  in  the 
divine  life,  and  of  being  the  in- 
struments of  good  to  your  fel- 
low men,  suffer  me  to  invite  your 
attention  to  a  few  considera- 
tions, which,  if  suffered  to  have 
their  proper  weight,  will  tend  to 
produce  these  happy  results. 

In  the  first  place,  you  may 
well  reflect,  with  deep  and  sol- 
emn gratitude,  upon  the  peculiar 
goodness  of  God  to  you,  in 
tnaking  yoit  the  subjects  of  his 
grace f  and  the  heirs  of  his  king- 
dom. The  person  in  your  cir- 
cumstances, who  can  remain 
unmoved  by  this  reflection,  and 
uninterested  in  the  comparison 
which  it  recalls  to  the  mind,  must 
be  strangely  insensible  to  the 
joys  of  his  condition.  Multi- 
tudes around  you  are  busied,  ex- 
clusively, about  the  enjoyments 
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of  this  perishable  world.  Day 
after  day  the  visible  creation  ex- 
hibits evidence  of  a  prcsentGod; 
tut  they  see  Him  not.  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  the  voice  of  divine 
mercy,  alternately  softened  to 
notes  of  the  tendercst  intreaty, 
and  raised  to  accents  of  the  most 
awful  denunciation,  sounds  in 
their  ears;  but  they  hear  it  not. 
Reasoning  the  most  conclusive 
urges  them  to  make  Hira  their 
friend,  who  has  all  pozoer  in 
hdaven  and  on  earth;  their  own 
imperious  wants  prompt  them  to 
apply  for  succor  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  gift,  and  every  per- 
fect gift;  their  sinfulness  and 
danger  make  it  necessary  that 
they  should  Jlee  from  the  rsrath 
to  come:  yet  on  these  subjects, 
and  such  as  these,  they  have  no 
understanding.  It  is  not  so  in 
worldly  things.  They  can  take 
pleasure  in  the  works  of  genius; 
they  can  admire  the  triumphs  of 
art.  Introduce  the  tonics  of 
politics  or  vrar;  converse  upon 
the  grandeur  of  monarchies,  or 
the  dangers  of  republics,  and  you 
wiil  find  a  ready  audience.  State 
f  othem  the  sad  vicissitudes  vvhich 
freqnently  occur  in  domestic  life, 
or  repeat  a  tale  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  regions  of  romance, 
and  they  will  not  lose  a  word 
that  you  speak.  Describe  the 
miseries  of  a  besieged  city,  and 
the  havoc  and  rapine  which  at- 
tend invading  arnnes;  or  dilate 
on  the  means  of  national  and  in- 
dividual prosperity,  and  you 
will  perceive  them  to  be  not  in- 
ca[)able  of  taking  an  interest  in 
human  aft'airs.  Mere  they  have 
intelligence  to  reflect,  hearts  to 
feel,  and  hands  to  act.  But  pro- 
pose to  their  consciences  the 
guilt  of  neglecting  the  concerns 
of  eternity    for  the    toys   of   an 


hour;  present  to  their  minds  the 
terrible  reality  of  a  world  filled 
with  millions  of  inimortal  beings 
wilfully  ignorant  of  God  and 
duty,  religion  and  happiness,  and 
making  haste,  with  obstinate  in- 
fatuation, to  enter  the  gates  of 
endless  ruin;  mention  the  meth- 
od of  deliverance  from  these  hor- 
rors, and  of  admission  to  a  world 
replete  with  joys  which  have  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man; 
remind  them  that  they  are  to  ex- 
perience the  blessedness  of  heav- 
en, or  the  torments  of  despair  for 
ever;  and  if  they  do  not  slum- 
ber while  you  are  speaking,  they 
will  plainly  discover  that  they 
feel  little  concern  on  subjects, 
which  might  well  demand  tine 
most  solemn  contemplation  of 
every  created  intelligence  in  the 
universe.  Lamentable  stupidi. 
ty!  Insensibility  utterly  incredi- 
ble, did  not  the  Bible  assert  its 
existence,  and  the  observation  of 
every  day  coniirm  the  assertion. 
Yet  this  stupidity,  unaccounta- 
ble as  it  appears,  is  consistent 
with  extensive  knowledge,  an 
amiable  temper,  a  cultivated 
mind,  a  moral  life,  and  many 
other  qualiiications  for  useful- 
ness in  society.  You  have  been 
the  subjects  of  it,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  without  exception. 
How  can  you  forget  the  distin- 
guishing love  which  has  opened 
your  eyes  to  behold  the  glorious 
light  of  the  Gospel,  while  it  is 
hid  to  so  many  Avho  are  per- 
ishing for  lack  of  spiritual  vis- 
ion. You  will  reject  with  in- 
dignation the  thought,  thatybur 
peculiar  excellence  and  amiable- 
ness  pointed  you  out  as  the  ob- 
jects of  divine  favor.  Your  in- 
creased enjoyments,  so  far  from 
causing  you  to  boast  of  your  su- 
perior merit  or  wisdom,  will  im- 
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press  more  deeply  on  yo'H"  minds 
a  sense  of  your  folly  aiul  in<^r;it. 
itiulo,  ill  so  long  n.'o!oo(iiiif  (fic 
great  salvation.  Your  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  wilh  your 
own  hearts,  instead  of  admiiiis- 
tering  occasions  of  self  grai illa- 
tion, will  afford  overwhelming 
evi<,lence  of  natural  dej)favi!y, 
rendered  more  odious  by  your 
having  sinned  while  the  recipi- 
ents of  peculiar  blessings;  and 
you  vi'ill  be  ready  to  class  your- 
selves among  (he  most  unworthy 
of  mankind,  though  to  the  hu- 
ir.an  eye  you  may  have  exhibited 
a  decent  exterior,  and  performed 
many  commendable  actions.  Yon 
will  look  around  yon,  and  behold 
many  of  your  age,  and  in  simi- 
lar  outward  circumstances,  who 
remain  careless  of  all  that  it  con- 
cerns them  to  know,  while  they 
possess,  in  yonrdelioerate  judg- 
ment, more  docility,  more  amia. 
bleness  of  deportment,  a  less 
froward  temper,  and  less  disor- 
derly passions,  than  were  fo  ha 
found  in  your  character.  While 
with  vFouder  and  love  you  pon- 
der on  the  unsearchable  wisdom 
v/hich  has  made  you  the  par- 
takers of  such  gracious  distinc- 
tion, you  will  feel  the  necessity, 
not  less  than  the  obligation,  of 
devoting  your  whole  powers  to 
His  service,  who  has  thus  made 
you  to  differ.  "It  is  not  a  small 
thine,"  one  and  another  of  '^^ow 
will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "•  that 
I,  after  being  an  heir  of  perdi- 
tion, have  received  an  earnest  of 
an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undefUed,  reserved  for  me  in 
heaven.  It  is  not  a  trifle,  that 
I  have  been  led,  in  the  flower  of 
my  days,  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  this  world  and  the  nQ,xt,  and, 
through  divine  grace,  to  act  in 
some  measure  accordingly.     The 


c!i:vnt!;c,  of  which  I  hope  myself  to 
have  l,)ecome  a  subject,  forms  an 
era  in  my  oxisteiu'i.'  ever  to  be. 
remembered  with  devout  grati- 
tude, and  celebrated  with  per. 
petual  songs  of  adoration  and 
[)ra>isc.  How  many  temptations 
do  I  now  avoid,  how  many  sins 
do  I  now  abhor,  which  once  ex- 
cited in  me  very  little  alarm  or 
disapprobation.  How  many  en- 
joyments do  I  now  find  in  relig- 
ion, some  of  which  I  had  never 
imagined  to  exist,  and  of  others 
I  had  received  only  a  slight  and 
inadequate  impression.  Let, 
then,  all  the  ailections  of  my 
heart,  all  the  persuasion  of  my 
tongue,  and  all  the  activity  of 
my  hands,  how  little  soever  these 
offerings  may  seem,  be  employed 
in  glorifying  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation, by  extending  the  influ- 
ence of  that  Gospel  which  he  has 
revealed." 

While  the  soul  is  in  such  a 
train  of  contemplation,  it  vtili 
often,  almost  involuntarily, 
dwell  on  the  miseries  of  the 
man,  who  has  far  advanced 
through  life,  and  is  perhaps 
about  leaving  it,  unmoved  at  the 
awful  prospects  which  lie  before 
him.  Though  his  head  Is  white 
with  age,  and  his  limbs  scarcely 
support  him  from  falling  into 
the  grave,  he  is  still  hardened  in 
sin;  and  the  history  of  his  years 
would  furnish  little  else,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  than  a  long 
and  melancholy  catalogue  of 
warnings  disregarded,  and  reli"-- 
ious  privileges  abused.  Ah  the 
fruitless  regret,  the  poignant  re- 
morse, which  lie  is  doomed  to 
experience,  if,  almost  by  a  mira- 
cle, he  should  bo  snatched  from 
his  disastrous  condition.  With 
what  agony  would  he  remember 
many  of  his  former   associates, 
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now  gone  for  ever  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  warnings,  whom  his 
example  and  influence  tended 
onfy  to  urge  on  in  the  way  to 
perdition;  and  who,  if  not  irre- 
coverably lost,  are  indebted  for 
their  deliverance  to  every  thing, 
or  any  thing,  rather  than  to  a 
connexion  with  him.  Who  can 
be  sufiiciently  grateful,  that  by 
entering  early  upon  a  life  of  pi- 
ety, he  has  escaped  the  vdangers 
of  a  case  so  freqoent,  so  gloomy, 
go  almost  desperate? 

2.  The  nature  of  your  en- 
gagements  may  justly  demand  a 
large  portion  of  your  contem- 
plative hours.  The  profession 
of  faith  which  you  have  publicly 
made,  doubtless  recognizes  the 
being,  perfections,  and  govern- 
ment of  God;  the  fallen  state, 
and  depraved  nature,  of  man; 
the  need  of  interposing  mercy  in 
order  to  salvation,  and  the  offer 
of  such  mercy;  the  character  and 
offices  of  the  Divine  Mediator 
andSanctifier;  the  free  and  sove- 
reign application  of  the  blessings 
secured  by  the  atonement  for 
those  who  are  saved;  the  necessi- 
ty of  being  born  again,  and  liv- 
ing  a  holy  life;  the  general  re- 
surrection, and  final  judgment; 
and  the  unalterable  sentence  of 
benediction  or  reprobation  which 
is  to  close  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions towards  this  world.  These 
are  some  of  the  leading  doctrines 
to  which,  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  our  churches  demand 
an  assent;  and  which  1  mention, 
merely  to  remind  you  of  the  sol- 
emn transaction  in  which  you 
have  been  concerned.  To  this 
profession  a  covenant  succeeds, 
by  which  you  acknowledge  God 
for  your  lawgiver,  and  solemnly 
ieiigage  to  yield  him  that  obedi- 


ence which  is  his  due.  Here  let 
us  pause  a  moment. 

An  ingenuous  mind  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  affected  at  the  aston- 
ishing condescension  of  God,  in 
entering,  as  he  does,  into  a  cov- 
enant with  man;  a  covenant 
which  is  marked  with  nothing 
but  mercy  and  love,  in  its  pro- 
posal, continuance,  and  accom- 
plishment; and  the  benefits  of 
which  will  be  extended  to  sin- 
ners on  a  condition  so  simple 
and  reasonable  as  seems  almost 
impossible  to  be  rejected,  viz.  a 
belief,  or  hearts/  confidence^  that 
what  God  has  promised,  he  is 
able  also  to  perform.  Such 
kindness  exhibited  to  sinners 
and  rebels,  to  the  undutiful  and 
perverse  children  of  men,  ought 
to  receive  every  possible  return 
of  obedience  and  love. 

Nor  does  safety,  less  than 
gratitude,  require  constant  exer- 
tion to  avoid  the  guilt  of  cove- 
nant-breaking. The  Scriptures 
declare,  that  it  had  been  better' 
for  them  (that  is,  for  apostate 
professors)  not  to  have  known 
the  way  of  righteoUs^tesS)  than, 
after  having  known  it,  to  turn 
from  the  holy  commandment  rfe- 
livered  unto  them.*  A  cove- 
nant among  men  is  a  transaction 
not  to  be  slighted;  especially  one 
on  which  great  interests  depend, 
and  which  has  been  made  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath.  How 
transcendently  important,  then, 
must  that  engagement  be,  which 
is  entered  into  by  man  with  the 
Most  High,  in  obedience  to  his 
command,  and  of  which  he  will 
avenge  the  violation  with  his  ev- 
erlasting displeasure.  O  how 
our  souls  should  tremble  at  the; 

*  2  Pet.  ii.  21. 
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thought  of  apostasy,  and  how 
earnesily  we  should  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  it. 

The  extent  of  the  promise  to 
serve  God,  included  in  the  cove- 
nant which  has  been  specified,  is 
not  always  sufficiently  consider- 
ed.  It  is  so  comprehensive  in 
its  nature,  as  to  furnish  one  of 
the  grandest  subjects  of  thought; 
and,  if  perfectly  fulfilled,  would 
immediately  give  an  inconceiva- 
ble  dignity  to  every  person  who 
takes  its  obligations  upon  him. 
It  identifies  the  cause  and  glory 
of  the  Creator,  with  the  duty 
and  interests  of  the  creature.  It 
prescribes  a  course,  which,  if 
followed,  would  lead  far  from 
disappointment,  shame,  regret, 
mortification,  and  dishonor,  to 
the  consolations  which  spring 
from  perfect  acquiescence  in  the 
will  of  God.  It  devotes  all  that 
we  are,  or  possess,  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  highest  good.  So, 
I  doubt  not,  you  have  been 
taught  to  understand  it.  You 
will  consider  it  as  pledging  all 
your  time,  your  talents,  your 
influence  among  your  friends, 
your  relations,  and  society  at 
Jarge,  your  learning,  your  prop- 
erty, your  prayers, ,  and  even 
your  lives,  to  that  cause  for 
which  your  Savior  suifered  and 
died. 

A  sense  of  past  deficiencies 
should  not  so  discourage  yon,  as 
to  weaken  your  efforts  for  the 
future.  The  more  you  have 
failed  hitherto,  the  more  reason 
there  is  for  vigorous  endeavors 
hereafter.  Relying  on  that  grace, 
which  was  promised  to  be  suffic- 
ient for  Paul  amidst  all  his  trials 
and  persecutionSj  and  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  those  who 
possess  any  portion  of  his  zeal 
and  activity,  go  on  resolutely  to 


the  conflict  with  your  spiritual 
enemies.  The  warfare  will  soon 
be  finished,  and  the  victory 
achieved. 

3.  A  habitual  and  constant 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence^  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
character  of  fervent  piety,  and 
j)crsevering  virtue.  You  maybe 
disposed  to  ask,  "  Do  not  all 
men  in  a  Christian  land,  except 
professed  unbelievers,  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  of  God?" 
Yes;  their  understanding  admits 
it,  as  a  philosophical  truth,  or  as 
a  doctrine  which,  from  their  ear- 
liest years,  they  have  been  taught 
to  believe.  But  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  such  an  im- 
pression of  our  being  the  special 
objects  of  attention  to  the  Su- 
preme Intelligence,  as  causes 
our  minds  to  revert  habitually 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  being 
and  perfections,  and  prompts  us 
to  adore  his  character,  and  re- 
gard him  as  the  infallible  Witness 
of  our  actions,  the  unerring 
Judge  of  our  lives,  and  the  be- 
neficent Rewarder  of  his  peni- 
tent children. 

A  great  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  perpetual  convic- 
tion that  God  is  ever  present,  is 
the  power  which  such  a  convic- 
tion imparts  to  the  decisions  of 
conscience.  It  is  in  most  cases 
not  difficult  to  discern  the  path 
of  duty;  but  so  great  is  the 
corruption  of  man,  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  pursue  it.  In  such 
a  case,  some  consideration  is 
wanted  of  sufficient  weight  to 
repress  his  wayward  inclinations, 
and  effectually  stop  his  devious 
course  at  its  commencement.  In 
the  hour  of  provocation,  at  the 
first  assault  of  temptation,  or 
the  first  intrusion  of  unkind  and 
uncharitable  thoughts,  how  sal- 
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utary  is  the  reflection  that  God 
!S  present.  It  strikes,  or  ought 
to  strike,  a  death  blow  to  the 
beginnings  of  sin. 

The  presence  of  God  is  a  truth 
which  directly  urges  to  the  most 
strenuous  eiForts  in  his  service, 
as  it  brings  a  regard  to  his  ap. 
probation  home  to  the  heart. 
The  presence  of  men,  especially 
of  great  and  worthy  men,  is  al- 
ways a  powerful  stimulus  to 
such  exertions,  as  promise  to  ob. 
tain  their  approbation.  Hence 
it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
effectual  arts  of  oratory,  to  make 
those  present  in  imagination, 
who  are  not  so  in  reality.  Every 
man  feels  the  force  of  the  appeal 
made  by  Demosthenes  to  the  de- 
parted spirits  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Mara- 
thon, and  Piatasa,  as  though  ihey 
were  present,  and  interested  in 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the 
concourse  of  citizens,  whom  he 
was  addressing.  Political  ora- 
tors have  ever  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  irresistible  effect,  rep- 
resented their  country  as  behold- 
ing in  person  the  bravery  and 
fidelity  of  her  servants.  A  me- 
morable representation  of  this 
kind,  and  one  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  its  moral  sub- 
limity, was  the  last  telegraphic 
signal  of  Nelson;  ^^  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  du- 
ty." Great  and  forcible  as  these 
considerations  have  ever  proved 
themselves  to  be,  how  insignifi- 
cant do  they  seem  when  compar- 
ed with  the  presence  of  ihehless' 
ed  and  only  Potentate^  the  King 
of  kings^  and  Lord  of  lords. 
How  faint  on  the  ear  sound  the 
applauses  of  grateful  senates,  and 
the  congratulations  of  admiring 
multitudes,  if  the  mind  once  re- 
verts to  the  sentence, ' '  IVell  done. 


thou  good  and  faithful  servant," 
to  be  pronounced  by  that  Toicc 
which  spoke  the  universe  into 
being.  Here  is  no  need  of  the 
imagination.  The  all- pervading 
energy  of  God  is  ever  present. 

When  in  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress or  depression, of  temptation 
or  persecution,  or  want,  the 
thought  of  a  present  and  almigh- 
ty Friend,  is  accompanied  with 
divine  consolation.  What  can 
injure  us,  if  God  is  on  our  side? 
If  once  well  assured  of  this,  all 
our  anxieties  and  apprehensions 
may  be  dismissed  for  ever. 
Whatever  of  evil  infinite  wisdom 
may  see  fit  that  we  should  suffer, 
will  be  transient  in  its  nafure, 
and  succeeded  by  never  fading 
honors,  and  joys  that  have  no 
end. 

4.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
that  you  enter  upon  a  Christian 
course  with  a  proper  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God.  This  con- 
sideration, as  welt  as  the  pre- 
ceding, is  speculatively  admitted 
and  practically  denied,  by  the 
great  body  of  men  even  in  a 
Christian  country.  But  an  in- 
fluential and  consistent  acknowl- 
edgement of  this  great  truth,  is 
almost  of  course  followed  by 
all  the  choice  fruits  of  religion. 
It  causes  those  who  possess  it 
to  move  forward  in  the  course  of 
virtue  with  a  firmer  step,  and  to 
encounter  opposition  with  a 
bolder  and  more  collected  aspect, 
than  can  be  derived  from  any 
other  quarter.  Let  us  consider 
it  a  moment  in  detail. 

He  who  feels  that  God  is  (he 
immediate  source  of  all  his 
strength,  and  must  be  the  giver 
of  all  his  success,  w:ill  be  encour- 
aged to  attempt  and  execute 
larger  plans  of  usefulness,  than 
if  he  regarded   his  oAva   ability 
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ni'  rely.  When  he  contemplates 
his  single  unassisted  powers,  hc 
stH's  little  except  lamentable 
weakness,  and  depravity;  but 
when  he  looks  upward  to  the 
ark  of  his  strength,  he  is  at 
once  invigorated, and  is  comfort- 
ed with  the  reflection,  that  his 
dflicrencies  can  be  supplied,  in  a 
thousand  unknown  ways,  from 
the  inexhaustible  fulness  of  his 
Maker.  Thus  his  own  labors 
ma)  be  of  incalculably  more  val- 
ue to  himself  and  mankind,  than 
could  otherwise  be  rationally 
conceived.  He  will  consider  all 
his  wise  and  prudent  exertions, 
however  comparatively  small 
they  may  be,  as  making  a  neces- 
sary part  in  the  mass  of  human 
means  and  eiforts,  which  it  will 
please  Divine  wisdom  to  use,  as 
the  instruments  of  enlightening 
and  saving  mankind. 

He  will  also  enjoy  a  more  un- 
shaken coniidcncein  fhesalutary 
issue  of  any  measures  which  may 
be  j)ursued  with  a  conviction 
that  they  are  right  and  laudable. 
Confidence  is  ni'cessary  to  per- 
severance in  any  thing.  He  who 
distrusts,  will  first  waver,  then 
relax  his  endeavors,  then  aban- 
don his  purpose.  But  there  can 
be  no  true,  well  grounded  confi- 
dence without  dependence  on 
G:)d.  Health,  friends,  fortune, 
intluence,  are  not  only  so  realltf 
but  so  evidently  and  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  will,  that  they 
form  in  themselves,  but  slender 
props  for  the  support  of  import- 
ant interests.  Even  the  highest 
attainments  of  the  mind,  though 
they  possess  more  that  resembles 
inherent  and  independent  pow- 
er than  can  be  said  of  any  other 
terrestrial  endowment,  form  a 
poor    protection  for  any   cause 


which  has  not  God    for  its   pat- 
ron and  supporter. 

Nothing  tends  so  powerfully 
to  make  men  contented  with  their 
condition,  as  a  firm  persuasion 
that  all  the  ^ood  or  evil  which 
they  experience,  is  allotted  them 
by  ihe  great  and  glorious  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe.  In  all 
their  trials  and  bereavements, they 
see  his  hand;  in  all  their  bless- 
ings, they  regard  Him  as  the  be- 
neficent author:  and  when  they 
contemplate  futurity,  it  is  with 
ineifable  complacency  that  they 
commit  all  to  His  disposal.  How 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life 
contentment  is,  I  need  not  say. 
It  is  suliicieat  that  this  state  of 
mind  is  repeatedly  commanded 
in  scripture  as  a  duty;  and  that, 
however  indispensable  it  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  obtained  on  any  ra- 
tional grounds,  except  those 
which  are  afforded  by  religion. 
Contentment  rendered  habitual 
will  be  accompanied  by  that 
cheerful  submission  to  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs,  and  one  of  the  most 
blessed  elfects,  of  vital  godliness. 
It  thus  raises  him  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  it  above  the  temporary 
distresses  and  calamities,  of  this 
world.  It  causes  him  to  reflect, 
with  holy  exultation,  that  he  has 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  on- 
ly Being,  whose  displeasure  is  a 
just  reason  for  serious  and  per- 
manent alarm. 

Nor  are  these  all  the  blessed 
effects  which  result  from  such  a 
sense  of  dependence  as  has  been 
described.  It  is  the  readiest  and 
most  effectual  preservative  against 
discouragement  and  dejection. 
It  teaches  what  is  otherwise  al- 
most impossible  to  be  learnt,    a 
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thorough  disregard  of  human 
opinions  when  they  clash  ■with 
the  divine  authority  ;  and  it  pre- 
pares men  either  for  acting  or  for 
sutFcring,  as  may  be  most  for  the 
glory  of  God. 

fTo  be  contimintl.J 


For  the  JPanoplisl. 


REDEMPTION. 


Amidst  the  divisions,  by  whicli 
the  church  of  Christ  has  in  every 
age  been  distracted,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ing  rellection,  that  the  grand  doc- 
trine of  redemption  has  been  held 
fast  by  the  great  majority  of  pro- 
fessed Christians.  There  have  in- 
deed been  some,  who  would  de- 
spoil  the  Messiah  of  his  character 
as  Redeemer,  who  would  anni- 
hilate that  inherent  dignity,  that 
pre-eminent  glory,  which  only 
could  give  any  value  to  his  suf- 
ferings, and  who  would  reduce 
him  to  a  mere  mortal  man, saving 
us  only  by  his  instructions  and 
example,  without  making  any 
atonement  for  our  sins.  But 
these  men  have  been  few.  The" 
scriptures  are  so  definite,  so  dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  in  attri- 
buting the  salvation  of  men  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  that  the 
strange  inconsistency  of  admit- 
ting the  truth  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume and  yet  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  though  it 
exists,  has  not  very  frequently 
exhibited  itself  in  the  church  of 
the  crucified  Savior. 

That  we  are  redeemed  h^  the 
blood  of  Christ  must  be  the  be- 
lief of  every  good  man,  who  has 
seen  the  evil  of  sin,  and  regarded 
himself  as  a  sinner.  The  utmost 
extension  of  charity  cannot  em- 
brace the  unhurablcd  transgress- 


or, who  denies  the  Lord,  that 
bought  him.  To  express  a  charita- 
ble hope  of  the  man,  who  know- 
ingly rejects  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  and  reposes  himself 
upon  theabsolute  or  uncovenant- 
ed  mercies  of  God,  is  at  once  to 
abandon  that  scheme  of  rich  mer- 
cy,  which  is  revealed  in  the  gos- 
pel. It  is  to  declare  the  end  at- 
tainable without  the  means  which 
infinite  wisdom  itself  has  appoint- 
ed, and  which  perfect  and  un- 
changing truth  has  represented 
as  necessary.  There  is  no  oth- 
er name  under  heaven,  given 
amo?ig  men,  whereby  we  can  be 
saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many,  and  unto  them, 
that  look  for  him,  shall  he  ap- 
pear the  second  time  without  sin 
unto  salvation.  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  infallible  word  of 
God.  Confiding  in  its  truth, 
the  Christian  can  indulge  no 
hope  of  the  salvation  of  those, 
who  reject  it,  however  decent 
may  be  their  deportment,  how- 
ever correct  their  morals,  or 
how  much  soever  they  may  be  re- 
spected and  beloved.  He  will 
commiserate  their  delusion  ;  but 
he  will  be  careful  that  his  pity 
be  the  result  of  benevolence,  and 
not  mingled  with  pride  or  con- 
tempt. He  will  be  careful  that 
his  pure  zeal  for  the  truth  be  not 
contaminated  by  the  passions 
of  corrupted  nature.  If  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  through  the 
Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  has  purged 
his  conscience  from  dead  works 
to  serve  the  living  God,  he  will 
find  an  almost  irresistible  motive, 
pressing  him  to  the  exertions  of 
genuine  charity  or  love.  He 
will  mourn  over  the  errors,  which 
lead  down~  to  everlasting  ruin  ; 
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and  while  he  is  fixed  in  his  pur. 
pose  of  withstanding  iho  vain 
philosophy,  which  would  reject 
the  great  and  blussed  mystery  of 
godliness,  it  will  be  a  benevo- 
lent, a  gentle,  and  a  prudent 
zeal,  which  glows  in  his  bosom. 
Redemption  has  reference  not 
only  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
the  ground  of  pardon,  but  to  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
renewing  the  hearts  of  those, 
whom  the  Father  hath  given  to 
the  Son.  It  is  indeed  through 
Jesus  Christy  that  men  are  saved, 
but  it  is  also  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  divine  in- 
fluence is  as  indispensable, as  the 
suiferings  of  the  Savior.  Except 
a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  How 
then  will  the  hope  of  the  sinner, 
who  composes  himself  with  the 
belief,  that  all  will  be  happy  in 
the  future  world,  abide  the  day 
of  trial  ?  Where  is  the  passage 
of  the  sacred  volume,  which  as- 


serts, that  all  shall  be  redeemed? 
Will  all  be  saved,  when  whoso- 
ever is  not  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  zi'ill  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
Jiref 

The  extent  of  redemption,  it  is 
not  for  man  to  determine  ;  nor 
is  it  of  any  importance  for  him 
while  here  on  earth,  io  know 
more  than  he  does  in  this  pariic- 
iilar.  But  if  the  plain  language 
of  scripture  is  to  be  received,  re- 
demption will  not  bo  unlimited. 
Some  will  awake  from  the  sleep 
of  the  grave  to  shame  and  ever.' 
lasting  contempt.  It  is  howev- 
er a  most  joyful  truth,  that  there 
will  be  a  great  multitude,  which 
no  man  can  number^  oj  all  na-. 
tions,  and  kindreds,  and peoplcy 
and  tongues,  who  will  stand  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  before  th& 
Lamb,  clothed  ill  white  robeSf 
and  palms  in  their  handsy 
who  will  cry  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  Salvation  to  our  God, 
which  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  to  the  Lamb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON    VITAL    KELIGIOW. 


(From  the  Christian  Observer,  Vol.  i.  p.  23.) 


That  vital  religion  is  a  blessed 
reality,  needs  no  ?)etter  proof 
than  the  exact  coincidence  of 
judgment,  taste,  principles,  and 
habits,  which  prevails  amongst 
its  professors.  Papists  and  Prot- 
estants, men  in  the  wilds  of  A- 
merica,  and  in  the  cultivated 
countries  of  Europe,  persons  who 
lived  under  the  Jewish  economy, 
and  mutitudcs  who  live  under 
Vol.  III.     Nets  Serid's. 


the  Christian  institution  now, 
have  all  spoksen,  in  spite  of  their 
several  peculiarities,  one  com- 
mon language  of  the  heart  about 
God  and  Christ,  sin  and  holi- 
ness, time  and  eternity.  Their 
religious  hopes  and  fears,  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows,  have  been 
the  same.  They  have,  in  a  word, 
perfectly  understood  one  anoth- 
er's sentiments,  and  entered  into 
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one  another's  feelings,    (though 
mysterious  and    unintelligible  to 
all  the  world  beside,)    on   every 
subject    essentially     relating    to 
salvation.     For  eighteen   centu- 
ries,    Christians,     for   esampie, 
have    tho'jght,    and    sung,    and 
prayed,    with    David,   a   Jewish 
king,    who  reigned  about  three 
thousand    years    ago.     Scarcely 
have    they    had   a    sentiment,   a 
■wish,  or  a  feeling,  wliich  he   has 
not    anticipated.       Whence  this 
agrsement?     How    happens    it, 
that  persons   so  distant    in  time 
and   place,   in   speculative  theo- 
ries of  religion,  and  in  outward 
modes   of  worship,    from    each 
other,    should    notwithstanding 
so  exactly  harmonize?   Will  it  be 
ascribed  to  chance?  Can  imagin- 
ation^   eniJmsiu^^m^    fanci/y    ex- 
plain it?     Do    but  consider   how 
men's  tastes  and  sentiments  diflfer 
upon  almost  every  subject,  even 
where  they  live  at  the  same  time, 
are    brought    up    in    the    same 
place,  and    trained    to    the  same 
habits.     And  how  then    can  im- 
agination,   the    most    capricious 
and  uncertain  of  ail    causes,  ac- 
count for  a  similarity  of  effect, 
whsch  no   course   of   education, 
nor  early    prepossessions  them- 
selves,   (strong   as  these  usually 
are,)  are  competent  to  produce? 
Take   a   true    Christian   from 
any  parish   in  England,    and  let 
him  meet  one   of  the   converted 
Indians  of  North  America.   Find 
them  but  a  common  language  in 
which    they    may    convey    their 
meaning  to  one  another,   in  an 
instant  they  will   perfectly  com- 
prehend each  other's   views   and 
feelings  on  evevy  topic  in  relig- 
ion;    their    hearts    will    be   laid 
open,  so  to  speak,  to  each  oth- 
er's discernmenf;  they  will  "love 
each  other  with  a  pure  heart  fer- 


vently," as  brethren,  united  in 
one  sentiment  and  in  one  inter- 
est, who  accidentally  meet  to- 
gether after  a  long  and  painful 
separation.  How  avsII  you  ac- 
count for  this  Indian  so  well 
understanding  the  Englishman, 
when  perhaps  there  is  not  a  man 
living  in  his  own  town  or  parish, 
to  whom  he  is  not  an  absolute 
barbarian,  when  he  attempts  to 
speak  what  he  thinks  and  feels 
about  a  Savior  and  a  life  to  come, 
about  the  beauty  of  holiness,  or 
the  deformity  of  sin?  Surely, 
there  must  be  reality^  where, 
without  any  previous  commoni. 
cation,  there  is  so  much  coinci- 
dence and  agreementi 

Had  you  lived  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  had  heard  the 
first  disciples  speaking  to  men  of 
every  nation  under  heaven  in  the 
language  wherein  they  were 
born,  you  would  have  bowed  to 
the  reality  of  their  pretensions, 
and  confessed  a  miracle.  Be- 
hold, then,  the  counterpart  of 
this  miracle;  equally  astonish- 
ing, and  unaccountable  upon 
any  natural  principles!  all  the 
difference  is,  that  in  that  case, 
one  perion  spake  many  lan- 
guages; in  this,  many  persons 
of  every  kindred  and  nation,  and 
tongue  and  people,  whither  the 
Gospel    hath  come,    speak  one. 


THE    JEWS. 

A  LEARNED  and  valuable  Essay 
on  the  pkysical,  moral,  and  po- 
litical reformation  of  the  Jews, 
by  the  Abbe  Gregoire^  has  been 
lately  published  in  London. 
Forster.  12mo.  288  pp.  This 
work  has  been  crowned   bv  tin' 
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Hoyal  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci-, 
ences  at  Melz,  of  which  Society 
the  author  is  a  member. 

The  following  account  of 
Jews  established  in  China,  is 
taken  from  "A  General  Descrip- 
tion of  China,  containing  the 
topography  of  the  fifteen  prov- 
*  inces,  &c.  &c."  by  the  Abbe 
Grosier,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.  p.  259. 

A  Jewish  colony  appeared  in 
China,  under  the  Dynasty  of 
Man,  who  began  to  reign  in  the 
206th  year  before  Christ.  It 
was  reduced  to  seven  families, 
when  V.  Gozani,  a  Jesuit  Mis- 
sionar)^  visited  it;  which  fami- 
lies were  established  at  Cat-fong, 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Honan.  They  had  a  synagogue; 
in  Avhich  were  thirteen  taberna- 
cles, placed  upon  tables,  each 
snrrounded  by  small  curtains. 
The  sacred  Kim  of  Moses  (the 
Pentateuch)  was  shut  up  in  each 
of  these  tabernacles,  twelve  of 
which  represented  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel;  the  thirteenth, 
Moses.  The  books  were  writ- 
ten in  a  neat,  distinct  hand,  on 
long  pieces  of  parchment,  and 
folded  on  rollers.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  synagogue  stands  the 
chair  of  Moses,  in  which  every 
Saturday,  and  on  days  of  great 
solemnity,  they  place  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  read  some  portions  of 
it. 

They  were  in  possession  of 
some  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, other  than  the  Pentateuch; 
of  some  of  them   they  had  no 


knowledge:  others  tlioy  had  lost 
in  an  inundation  which  happened 
October  ^9,  1642. 

These  Jews  preserve  circum- 
cision, and  several  other  ceremo- 
nies meniioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, such  ^s  the  paschal  lamb, 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
the  Sabbath,  &c. 

These  seven  Jewish  families 
intermarry,  and  never  mix  with 
their  neighbors.  They  also  ab- 
stain from  blood.  They  say 
their  ancestors  came  from  the 
west,  from  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  which  Joshua  conquered, 
after  they  left  Egypt  and  had 
crossed  the  Red  sea,  and  trav- 
ersed the  desert;  and  that  the 
number  of  the  Jews  who  left  E- 
gypt  was  600,000.  They  ne?. 
ther  kindle  fire,  nor  cook  any 
victuals,  on  Saturday;  but  pre- 
pare on  Friday,  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  the  following  day. 
They  read  the  Bible  with  a  veil 
over  their  faces,  in  remembrance, 
of  Moses. 


MAHOMETAN    PROSELYTISM. 

The  Mahometans  have  become 
very  numerous  in  China.  Dur^ 
ing  the  time  of  a  terrible  facriine 
in  Chang-tong^  they  purchased 
more  than  10,000  children,  for 
whom,  when  grown  up,  they 
procured  wives,  and  built  houses, 
and  even  formed  whole  villages 
of  them. 
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I.  The  SimplicUy  that  is  in 
Christy  and  the  Danger  of  its 
being  Corrupted:  a  Sermon 
preached  in  Bo.ston,  at  the 
annual  Convention  of  Congre- 
gational Ministers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, May  31,  1810.  By 
Eliphalet  Pouter,  D.  D. 
Fastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Roxbury.  Boston;  John  El- 
iot, jun. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  every 
serious  man,  who  is  desirous  of 
trying     the    worth    of    religions 
principles   by  the  effects   which 
they   have  produced,    to  review 
the  progress  and  fruits  of  those 
opinions    on   religious   subjects, 
■which,  in  the   language  of  their 
adherents,    are   styled   Unitari- 
an   Sentiments.       Not    to    no- 
fice  earlier  heresies,    which  were 
of  short   duration    and    narrow 
extent,  Arius,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  maintained,  that  "  the 
Son  hath  a  beginning;    but  God 
is  without    beginning:"  yet  that 
the  Son,  "  by  will  and  counsel, 
existed  before  the   times  and  the 
ages,  full  God,  only  begotten."* 
This   step,  which  was  consid- 
ered   by    the    churches    of    that 
day,  as  daring  and  impious,  was 
only  a  small  advance  towards  the 
errors  of  modern  times.  Socinus, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,   refined 
■upon   the  tenets   of  Arius,  and, 
after  the  Trinitarian  controversy 
Lad  slept  for  ages,  again  disturb, 
ed  Christendom   by   his  arts  and 
speculations.       He    maintained, 
not   only   that   Christ  had  a  be- 

*  Epistle  of  Arius  to  Eusebius  of  NicD- 
toedia. 


ginning,  but  that  he  was  a  mere 
man;  and  yet  that  he  was  enti- 
tled to  Divine  homage.  On  this 
last  point  he  was  so  strenuous, 
that  he  held  Francis  Davids  in 
utter  abhorrence,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  a  brother, 
or  even  as  a  Christian,  because 
Davids  asserted,  that  Christ,  not 
being  true  God,  ought  not  to  be 
worshipped.* 

The  latter  part  of  (he  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  have  as  much  outdone 
the  age  of  Socinus,  as  his  sur- 
passed that  of  Arius.  Priestley, 
and  Belsham,  and  the  German 
Speculatists,  have  not  only  de- 
graded the  character  of  Christ, 
to  that  of  a  mere  peccable  man, 
but  have  attacked  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  taken  a 
position  but  a  single  step  from 
Hume  and  Voltaire.  "  Facilis 
descensus  Averni." 

Arians  and  Socinians  charge 
orthodoxy,  with  making  Infidels 
of  those,  who  are  not  established 
in  the  faith;  while  history  shows, 
that  Unitarian  f  opinions  lead 
the  persons  themselves  who  en- 
tertain them,  directly  to  Infideli- 
iy.  When  one  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel  is  rejected, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  slide  in- 
to a  disbelief  of  all  the  others 
intimately  connected  with  it. 


*  Hoornbekii  Socinian.  Confut.  Pife- 
fat. 

f  The  word  Unitarian  is  here  used  as 
descrijitive  of  those  doctrines  which  deny 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  though  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  Trinitarians  have  aVvvays  considered 
the  term  as  gratuitously  usurped  by  theiv 
oyponents. 
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It  is  truly  alarming  to  see  to 
what  px(remity  modern  Latitii- 
dinariaiis  have  advanced.  We 
will  not,  however,  accuse  with- 
out proof.  The  following  pas- 
sa£;f  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Lt'tti  rs  to  the  Philosphers 
and  Politicians  of  France,  (p. 
38.)  "-That  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture wore  written  by  particular 
Divine  inspirati(jn,  is  a  thing  to 
winch  the  writers  themselves 
make  no  pretensions.  It  is  a 
notion  destitute  of  all  proof,  and 
that  has  done  great  injury  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity." 

Mr.  Belshani  has  carried  this 
matter  still  further.  He  pre- 
tends to  find  authority  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  for  re- 
jecting them  as  divinely  inspir- 
ed * 

If  the  system  of  modern  Uni- 
tarians in  Germany,  be  no  more 
corrupt  than  that  of  Priestley, 
their  language  is  more  reproach- 
ful to  Revelation.  Sleinbart 
says,  that  ''  Moses,  according  to 
the  childish  conceptions^  of  the 
Jezoy  in  his  days^  paints  God  as 
agitated  by  violent  affections, 
paitial  to  one  people,  and  hat- 
ing all  other  nations."  +  Eieh- 
horn  accounts  for  prophecy,  by 
ascribing  it  to  penetration  and 
ingenious  conjecture,  rather  than 
to  inspiration.  +  Sender.,  on 
2  Pet.  i.  21,  says,  that  "  Peter 
speaks  there  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  the  prophets  may  have  de- 
livered the  offspring  of  their  own 
brain,  as  Divine  revelations." 
IJamm,  who  died  rector  at  Ber- 
lin,   in    1779,    says,   that    "  the 

*Sermon  on  the  Importance  of  Truth, 
p.  39, 
tLe,9r.edar  gelnkzaligheicl.  3  afd.  §69. 
t  Inleitung  in  das  Alt.  Tes.    Theil.  3. 


writings  of  Moses  were  inspired, 
in  so  far  as  they  instruct  us  con- 
cerning God,  and  lead  us  to 
God.  He  could  know  the  age 
of  the  world  no  better  than  we 
do.  The  history  of  the  fall  is  a 
fable;  and,  though  there  is  much 
truth  in  Moses's  history,  the 
dress  is  poetic.  In  Joshua,  the 
circumstances  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  are  fictitious.  The  books 
of  Samuel  contain  a  multitude  of 
falsehoods.  There  are  no  proph- 
ecies in  Psalms.  Daniel  is  full 
of  stories,  contrived  or  exagge- 
rated by  superstition.  With  the 
other  prophets  Christians  have 
no  concern."  Bahrdt,  on  Rom, 
ix.  4,  "  warns  against  fancying 
the  trifles  great  and  excellent, 
which  Paul,  to  win  the  Jews, 
there  talks  of  in  so  high  and 
pompous  a  manner." 

Innumerable  proofs,  of  a  sim- 
ilar  kind,  might  be  easily  col- 
lected from  modern  Unitarians, 
The  language  of  English  writers 
of  this  class,  is  indeed  rather 
softer  and  more  decent;  but 
blasphemies,  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  those  which  these  Ger. 
man  Latidinarians  are  continu- 
ally uttering,  may  be  found  in 
Priestley,  in  Bclsham,in  Geddes, 
in  Wakefield,  and  in  the  improv- 
ed version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, reprinted  in  Boston. 

It  is  a  heavy  charge  against 
Unitarianisra  of  every  grade, 
that  its  disciples  are  gradually- 
led  to  reject  the  capital  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  reject  the 
Bible  as  an  inspired  book.  It  is 
in  vain  to  deny  this  charge.  The 
modern  champions  for  these  er- 
rors,  who  have  been  regarded  as 
their  principal  defenders  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  European  Con- 
tinentj  have  just  been  appealed 
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to,  and  the  result  is  such  as  we 
have  now  expressed. 

Every  man,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  great  subjects,  which 
have  been  agifated  between  De- 
ists and  Christians,  will  easily 
discern,  that  the  majority  of  those 
points  are  agitated  between  those 
■who  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  those  who  maintain  it.  So- 
cinians  have  their  leading  prin- 
ciples in  common  with  Di-ists. 
One  is,  the  sufficiency  t)f  human 
reason.  A  second,  the  unim- 
portance of  principle  itself^  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  Divine  favor. 
In  common  with  Deists,  they  at- 
tack the  Divine  inspiration  of  (he 
Scriptutes;  they  reject  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Gospel;  they  dis- 
cover a  bold,  profane,  and  dar. 
ing  spirit  in  speaking  of  the  in. 
spired  writers.*  Like  the  De- 
ists they  arc  often  boasting  of 
their  success  in  destroying  su- 
perstition; and  their  converts  are 
most  numerous  among  the  same 
classes  of  men,  as  those  from 
which  Infidelity  derives  its  re- 
inforcements. 

That  Socinianism  tends  to  In- 
fidelity, cannot  be  considered  as 
a  hazardous  assertion,  when  we 
reflect  that  it  gives  up  the  inspi. 
ration  of  the  Scriptures;  at  any 
rate,  it  allows  a  part  cf  the  Gos. 
pels  to  be  spurious,  and  sets 
lightly  by  most  or  ail  of  the  Epis- 
tles, it  introduces  degrading  no- 
tions cf  the  Person  of  Christ; 
anifthus  lessens  or  annihilates  the 
sin  of  rejecting  him.  Its  great 
zeal  is  directed  against  ortho- 
doxy, and  revivals  of  religion, 
Vtldle  infidels  either  receive  some 

*  Dr.  Pi-iestley  himself,  tlioiTp;h  general- 
ly surpassed  in  audacity  by  liis  German 
brethren,  calls  the  Mosaic"  Narrative  of 
the  fall  of  man,  "  a  lame  acnount-" 


compliment  for  their  liberalityj 
or,  at  most,  are  noticed  with  ve- 
ry gentle  censure. 

A  comparison  of  what  Soci- 
nns,  and  Crellius,  and  Schlich- 
tingius  wrote,  and  of  the  Raco- 
vian  Catechism,  with  the  works 
of  German,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can Unitarians  of  late  years,  will 
satisfactorily  demonstrate  the 
progress  of  this  heresy  towards 
D.'ism.  Dr.  Priestley  has  given 
us  an  account  of  his  own  pro- 
gress. "  I  was  once,"  says  he, 
"  a  Calvinist,  and  that  of  tiie 
straitest  sect.  Afterwards  I  be= 
came  a  high  Arian,  next  a  lovsr 
Arian,  and  then  aSocinian;  and 
in  a  little  time  a  Socinian  of  the 
lowest  kind,  in  which  Christ  is 
considered  as  a  mere  man,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
naturally  as  fallible  and  pccca. 
ble,  as  Moses  or  any  other 
prophet."  Multitudes,  we  doubt 
not,  have  followed,  and  are  fol- 
lowing,  this  distinguished  here- 
siarch,  in  some  stages  of  this  aw- 
ful declension.  Many  set  out 
with  the  design  to  investigate 
and  decide  for  themselves,  but 
with  the  determination  to  believe 
nothing,  which  their  reason  can- 
not explain.  They  begin,  like 
Arius,  in  denying  the  eternity 
and  self-existence  of  the  Son  of 
God;  and  end,  like  Priestley,  in 
rejecting  Pivine  inspiration, "and 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation. 

The  connexion  between  a  de- 
nial of  Christ's  essential  Divini- 
ty, and  a  general  looseness  of 
sentiment,  is  so  intimate,  that  wo 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  where  we  find  the 
former  we  shall  also  discover  the 
latter.  The  habit  of  drawing 
such   a  conclusion,  was    cstab- 
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Sishcd  will)  us,  by  a  process  sim- 
ilar,  in  some  ros|)oc(s,  to  that 
w  liich  makes  us  hal)iti,ialiy  bolieve 
at  night,  tliat  the  sun  will  rise 
in  the  morning.  It  has  always 
done  so.  through  i)ast  genera- 
tions, and  we  fhink  it  will  pro- 
ceed in  its  established  course. 
Unitarians  have  been  latitiidi- 
narians  in  all  past  ages;  we  have 
proof  u'on  proof,  that  they  are 
so  now;  and  we  expect  with  con- 
fidence they  will  continue  to  be 
so.  No  testimony,  to  which  we 
have  access,  will  permit  us  to 
doubt,  that  a  genera!  relaxation 
of  religious  and  mora!  bonds,  is 
5nsej)arab]y  connected  with  their 
scheme. 

With  such  T?iews  of  (he  leiio 
dency  of  Socinian  tenets,  we  are 
deeply  concerned  to  sec  the  ef- 
forts, public  and  private,  which 
have  been  made,  and  are  still 
making,  by  a  few,  in  the  heart 
of  New  England,  to  establish 
and  extend  them.  That  <here  is 
such  a  design,  no  man  doubts, 
who  opens  his  eyes  on  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things.  The  An- 
thology, the  Christian  Monitor, 
the  Improved  version  of  the 
New  Tesfamcnt,  the  additional 
Hymns,  and  mangled  Psalms,* 
with  man)  other  publications  of 
the  like  nature,  sent  into  various 
parts  of  New  England,  and  the 
circulation  of  them  urged  at  a 
grrat  expense,  arc  so  many  indi- 
ca.'iuns  that  the  same  trial  is  to 
be  made  on  the  churches  of  this 
country,  as  the  German  and 
English  churches  have  been  call- 
ed to  meet,  li  has  not  been,  in 
very  modern  days,  the  fashion 
4t)  disseminate  Unitarianism,  hy 

*  The  iniquity  of  this  business  may 
very  possibly  call  for  further  animadver- 
sion liereaftor. 


commencing  with  open  attacks 
on  the  docirines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Some  of  the  Unitarians, 
on  the  eastern  Continent,  hajnt 
at  too  great  a  hazard  and  loss, 
that  more  cunning  and  more  cau- 
tion were  necessary.  Their  mod- 
ern brethren  have  profited  by 
(heir  example.  The  dagger  is 
concealed,  until  the  object  of 
assault  appears  unarmed  and  un- 
suspectiiig,  or  it  is  dravt^n  only 
as  pressing  danger  imperiously 
demands  it. 

In  genera!,  wc  discern  no 
new  arts  or  new  arguments,  in 
the  conduct  or  the  reasonings  of 
American  Unitarians.  So  far  as 
they  have  made  any  public  at- 
tempts, these  attempts  have  been 
principally  to  demolish  the  fab- 
ric of  the  Reformation,  without 
rearing  any  other  in  its  stead. 
This  was  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint by  the  orthodox,  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  from  the 
days  of  Soeinus  to  the  age  of 
Steinbart,  that  Socinians  seldom 
attempted  to  build,  but  always 
to  pull  down.  The  arts  used  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  resemble 
those  of  the  sixteenth.  A  vio- 
lent outcry  was  then  made  against 
creeds  asid  confessions  of  faith; 
charges  of  enthusiasm  and  un- 
warrantable severity  were  rung 
through  all  their  changes;  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  reduce 
the  number  of  fundamental  ar- 
ticles of  faith.  The  present  pe- 
riod, however,  has  witnesseti  a 
greater  j)rogress  in  this  last  at- 
tempt, than  was  made  at  that 
distant  day.  Smalcius,  who 
compiled  the  famous  Racovian 
Catechism,  and  who  had  all  the 
advantage  which  could  be  deriv- 
ed from  both  Lelius  and  Faustus 
Soeinus,  never  dared  to  reduce 
the  fundamental   articles  to  Jess 
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than  six.*  Our  improvement  in 
America  has  been  so  rapid,  that 
they;  have  been  reduced  to  one. 

The  Unitarians  of  JNew  Eng- 
land, appear  io  pursue,  in  many 
respects  the  path  marked  out  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  His  main 
efforts  were  directed  to  bring  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  into 
discredit,  while  he  seldom  taught 
any  doctrines  of  his  own,  except 
those  of  mere  morality.  This 
may  not  be  strictly  true  of  some 
of  his  controversial  books, where 
his  adversaries  forced  him  upon 
the  field.  But  of  his  ministerial 
instructions  this  was  character- 
istic. Dr.  Taylor  complained, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  that 
he  could  not  prevent  his  people 
from  embracing  Infidelity,  lie 
was  astonished  and  perplexed,  at 
the  circumstance,  and  seemed  to 
be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the 
cause.  To  us,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  mysterious.  We  ap- 
prehend th3,t  all  latitudinarian 
sentiments,  and  especially  those 
of  Unitarians,  have  a  natural, 
not  to  say  a  necessary  tendency 
towards  Infidelity. 

One  prominent  characteristic 
has  marked  the  professions  of 
Unitarians,  in  the  East,  and  in 
this  country.  If  we  may  credit 
them,  they  are  overflowing  with 
the  "milk  of  human  kindness." 
Their  meekness  and  charity,  and 
liberality  towards  those  who  dif- 
fer from  them,  is  unexampled 
among  any  other  Christian  sect. 
They  are  not  disposed  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  their  brethren,  and  sus- 
pect depravity  in  every  heart, 
when  only  a  few  peccadillos  are 
all  which  can  be  found.     They 


can  believe,  not  only  that  the 
great  body  of  those  who  live  in 
Christian  lands  are  saints,  but 
without  doing  any  vioitnce  to 
their  feelings  can,  with  brother-  ^1 

ly  concord,  grasp  a  worshipper 
from  the  mosque  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  a  devotee  «  ho 
pays  his  homage  in  a  pagoda. 
]Vay,  it  is  not  enough  (hat  this 
liberality  is  privately  entertain- 
ed, but  the  very  hymns,  in  wh^ch 
the  living  God  is  to  be  worship- 
ped in  his  temple,  must  be  made 
to  teach  it. 

"  By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage,  :/ 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,"  « 

with  a  slight  alteration,  is  offered 
up,  as  the  praises  of  a  Christian 
church  to  that  God  who  has  de- 
clared, that  the  Gentiles  wor- 
shipped devtl:^/^  and  who  holds 
in  utter  abhorrence  all  the  idols 
of  the  heathen  world. 

After  this  enormous  stretch  of 
liberality  towards  idolaters,  and 
the  loose  part  of  Christian  com. 
muuities,  we  do  not,  however, 
perceive  any  more  meekness,  or 
forbearance,  or  liberality,  to- 
wards those  who  believe  in 
stricter  sentiments,  than  we  can 
easily  find  elsewhere. 

There  seems  to  exist,  indeed, 
a  disposition  to  be  liberal,  as  far 
as  matters  can  be  compromised. 
They  are  willing  to  allow  others 
to  be  Christians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  will  believe  them  to  be 
saints.  We  see  no  reason,  why- 
Mr.  Hume  would  have  been  a 
loser  by  such  a  bargain. 

The  real  fact,  after  all  these 
professions,  is  developed  by  the 
writings  and  conversation  of 
modern  Unitarians.      From  these  j 

it  is  apparent  that  they  are  wil»        j(5  / 
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ling  to  be  liberal   to  all  but  the  isters  to  this  contest.     Woknovir 

O)!hodox.    Every  body  maj' have  they  are  averse  to   entering  the 

charity  who  rfe.veroe*  itj  but  how  lists;  not  through   a    conscious- 

can  i/^o^s  expect  it?  ncss  of  their  cause  being  weak, 

Wc  expect,  and  we  have  made  nor  through  fear  of  their  op|)o- 


up  our  minds  to  meet,  the  evil  of 
being  Counted  bigots.  It  would 
nut  be  strange,  if  we  should  be 
aiiarhernatized,  for  publishing 
■what  thousands  ia  our  country 
are  speaking  and  thinking  every 
day,  on  ihis  subject.  Wc  must 
say,  that  where  xao^t  prufe'<sions 
of  liberality  are  made,  we  have 
been  tempted  to  think  the  least 
of  this  virtue  is  found. 

The  year  past  has  produced 
more  Unitarian  publications,  in 
the  United  States,  than  the  whole 
Antecedent  period,  from  the  first 
settieaient  of  this  country.   With 


nonts;  but  because  it  is  painful 
to  be  engaged  in  disputation.  Wc 
reverence  the  piety  which  dic- 
tates such  a  feeling;  but  we  ask 
with  deference,  whether  they 
ought  io  pursue  (his  course,  in 
such  a  state  of  things  as  now 
exists. 

The  train  of  thought,  which 
produced  these  reflections,  sug- 
gested itself  to  our  minds,  oa 
reading  the  Sermon  which  we 
have  now  sat  down  to  review. 
This  Sermon  has  a  claim,  which 
we  cannot  lawfully  dispute,  to 
be  ranked  among  those  produc 


few   exceptions,    they   have    all  tions  of  the  present  day,  which 

proceeded    from    the     heart    of  are  designed  to  disseminate  lati- 

New  England.      The   appeal  is  tudinarian  principles,  and  brin^ 

made  to  the  public,  whether  this  into  contempt    the  doctrines  of 

does  not  demonstrate  the  exist-  the  Reformation. 


ence  of  such  a  design  as  we  have 
announced. 

We  believe,  our  evangelical 
ministers  and  churches  must  cal- 
culate on  controverting  the  same 
errors, which  have  been  contested 
in  Europe.  It  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  churches  in  all  Protestant 
countries,  since  the  revival  of 
Unitarianism     by     Socinus,     to 


The  author  merits  some  com- 
mendation for  his  frankness  and 
explicitness.  In  this  respect 
he  has  outdone  almost  all  his 
predecessors;  at  least  in  his  vi- 
cinity. Though  many  things  are 
left  unsaid,  which  he  meant  his 
audience  should  understand,  and 
some  unaffirmed,  possibly  from 
other  motives,    there  is  as  much 


pass  through  a  long  and  tedious     said  explicitly,  as  could   well  be 
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dispute,  respecting  the  Divinity 
bf  Christ,  and  other  grand  truths 
connected  with  it.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Hoornbck  and 
Essenius  prostrated,  for  a  while, 
this  heresy,  on  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent. In  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, Horslcy  and  Jamieson  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  silenced  it 
iti  England.  In  our  country, 
the  alarm  has  not  yet  been  suffic- 


proved,  in  the  compass  of  one 
discourse. 

The  text  is  in  these  words, 
2  Cor.  xi.  3,  But  I  fear,  lest  by 
any  means,  as  the  serpent  be- 
guiled Eve  through  his  subtilty, 
so  your  mind  should  be  corrupt- 
ed from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ. 

The  Sermon  is  entitled  by  the 
autholr,  "  The  Simplicity  that  is 


iently  felt,    to  bring  forward  the     in  Christ,  and  the  Danger  of  its 

strength  of  our  evangelical  min-     being  Corrupted." 

1^.  Voiii  III.     New  Series.        ^  ,        '  ^^ 
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Simplicity,  as  he  uses  the  term, 
"*'  is  the  opposite  of  whatever  is 
complex,  intricate,  unintelligi- 
ble, or  mysterious." 

This  StmpUcity  ''  appears  in 
the  si.vai  ENESs,  ou  unity,  of 
THE  OBJECT  of  OUT  religious 
■worship;  in  that  "  evangeli- 
CAT.  FAITH,  which  IS  required  of 
men,  in  oider  to  their  being  ac- 
lcn<*wledgod  as  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  every  way  treated  as 
his  friends,"  which  faith  "con. 
sists  of  one  glorious  article,  and 
is  contained  in  one  bright  line, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
Christ;  in  the  moral  precepts 
of  Christianity;  in  its  positive 
institutions;  and,  lastly,  in 
the  motives  by  which  the  duties 
of  repentance  and  a  holy  life, 
are  recommended  and  enforced." 
(p.  7— 10.) 

The  author  is  "  sensible,  that 
that  part  of  his  view  of  thesim- 
plicity  of  the  Gospel,  v^hich  re- 
lates  io  evangelical  faith,  will 
be  thought  liable  to  objection;" 
and  proceeds  to  establish  it,  by  the 
authority  of  Loclie.  Some  ob- 
jections against  his  definition  of 
faiih,  are  afterwards  briefly  dis- 
cussed. This  brings  him  finally 
to  the  following  declarations; 
(p.  19,20.) 

"  To  be  more  explicit  still,  for  I  wish 
to  be  understood,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  total 
depravity;  of  imputation  of  sin  and  right- 
eousness; of  a  trinity  in  unity;  of  the 
mere  humanitr,  superangelical  nature, 
,  or  absolute  deity,  of  Christ;  of  particular 
and  general  redemption;  of  unconditional 
decrees  of  pei^onal  election  and  reproba- 
tion; of  nior.ir  inability  and  the  total  pas- 
siveness  of  man  in  regeneration;  of  the 
special  and  in-esistible  operation  of  the 
holy  spirit;  of  perseveraiice,  or  the  im- 
possibility of  the  believer's  total  aposta- 
cy;  and,  to  mention  no  niore,  the  abso- 
lute etenity  of  the  torments  to  which 
the  wicked  will  be  sentenced  at  tte  last 
day? 


"  My  individual  belief  in  respect  to  the 
truth  or  error  of  these  points  can  be  of 
but  little  impoi-tance,  and  my  subject  no 
way  requires,  that  it  should  be  given.  It 
rather  becomes  me  to  follow  the  exam-  ■ 
pie,  which   has  been  sometimes  set  by  % 

learned  judges  on  the  bench,  when  diffi- 
cult questions  suggested  themselves,  but 
whose  decision  the  main  subject  before 
them  did  rot  require;  an{'  prudently  say, 
J^eque  teneo,  neqite  refello.  But  it  is 
pertinent  to  the  object  of  this  discourse, 
and  consonant  to  my  serious  and  delib- 
erate conviction,  to  observe,  that  I  can- 
not place  my  finger  on  any  one  article  ia 
the  list  of  doctrines  just  mentioned,  the 
belief,  or  the  rejection,  of  which,  1  con- 
sider as  essential  to  the  Christian  faith  or 
character  I  believe  that  an  innumera-  . 
ble  company  of  Christians,  who  never 
heard  of  these  articles,  or  who  were  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  respecting  them, 
have  fallen  asleep  in  JeJins;  and  that  in- 
numerable of  the  same  description  are 
following  after." 

In  page  20,  he  asks,  whether,  ^ 
if  v/e  should  "set  aside  those 
disputed  doctrines  which  have 
divided  Christians  into  so  many 
sects  and  denominations,  the  re- 
mainder would  not  be  far  more 
valuable  than  all  we  should  take 
away?  Would  it  not  be  enough 
and  more  than  enough,  if  truly 
believed  and  regarded,  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation?" 

In  page  21,  he  labors  to 
prove,  that  those  who  believe 
that  Christ  is  God,  those  who 
regard  him  as  a  superangelic  be- 
ing, and  those  who  view  him  as 
a  mere  man,  have  a  faith  com- 
mon to  all  Christians,  and  may 
be  saved. 

In  page  23,  we  have  an  argu- 
ment to  show,  that  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  preaching 
of  evangelical  doctrines,  is  owing 
to  the  truths  which  these  doc- 
trines contain,  in  common  with 
other  systems.  We  are  told, 
there  are  "  many  truths  of  real 
and  essential  importance,  ia 
which  all  Christians  are  agreed," 
and  these  "  are  sufficient  to  prO"- 
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duce  all  the  salutary  effects  we 
see." 

In  page  29,  the  author  ex- 
horts to  review  religious  creeds, 
and  church  covcnaiits,  and  see 
that  they  contain  no  unessential 
articles. 

In  page  30,  he  expresses  his 
fears  that  "  the  memorials  of 
our  absent  Savior,  are,  in  ma- 
ny of  bur  churches,  still  guard- 
ed, like  the  tree  of  life,  by  a 
flaming  sword." 

In  page  31,  he  objects  to  in- 
troducing "  doubtful  and  intri- 
cate, or  at  least  much  disputed 
^  points  of  theology,"  into  ser- 
mons,  "  purely  practical."  Our 
Savior's  sermon  on  the  mount, 
contains  no  reference,  "even  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  to  any  of  the 
doctrines  just  di-scribed." 

In  page  33,  for  the  due  warn. 
ing  and  benefit  of  his  hearers,  are 
found  the  following  sentences. 

"  If  there  ^re  auy  who  are  disposed  to 
^jit  oast  on  us  the  reproach  of  heresy;  to 
withhold  from  us  ministerial  or  Christian 
'  '  communion;  and  to  cause  divisions  and 
separations  among  our  churches,  or  their 
pastorSjlet  us  not  retort  their  accusations, 
nor  imitate  their  conduct.  But  while  we 
love  and  esteem  them  as  Christian  breth- 
ren, professoi's  of  the  common  faith,  and 
heirs  of  the  common  salvation,  it  does 
not  become  us  tamely  to  surrender  our 
own  reputation  and  standing,  as  Chris- 
tians, or  Christian  ministers." 

We  have  some  objections  to  a 
part  of  the  author's  definition  of 
evangelical  Simplicity.  He  says, 
"it  is  the  opposite  of  whatever 
is  mysterious." 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  simple 
truth,  that  there  is  a  God?  Is 
that  God  self. existent?  Is  he  im- 
mutable?  Is  he  omniscient?  Is 
he  omnipresent? 

Now  we  would  ask,  whether 
there  is  any  mystery  in  the  Uni- 
Tcrse  greater  than  that  of  a  self, 
existent  God,  possessed  of  the 


attributes  just  mentioned,  and 
others  which  are  not  named?  If 
the  Gospel  announces  such  a 
being  with  such  attributes,  and 
natural  and  revealed  religion  a- 
gree,  in  regaiding  these  doctrines 
asthetruefoundation  of  all  moral 
responsibility,  and  the  Gospel  is 
still  a  simple  Gospel,  we  have 
yet  to  learn,  how  its  simplicity 
is  opposed  to  whatever  is  mys- 
terious. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be 
extended  to  other  truths  which 
are  fundamenta!.  But  we  have 
chosen  those  which  cannot  be 
excepted,  by  the  salvo  which  the 
author  has  provided  for  his  defi- 
nition, in  the  7th  page.  He  there 
says,  he  does  not  assert  "  that 
every  thing  belonging  io  our  re- 
ligion is  plain  and  easy  to  be  ap« 
prehended;  but  in  whatever  is 
essential,  or  of  the  first,  impor- 
tance to  faith  and  practice,  it  is 
simple.''^ 

We  believe,  notwithstanding 
the  "one  glorious  article"  of 
evangelical  faith,  "  contained  ia 
one  bright  line,"  that  the  truths 
just  mentioned  are  "  essential, 
and  of  the  first  importance  to 
faith  and  practice;"  and  we  apr 
prehend  it  will  require  some  abler 
hand,  than  that  of  a  Crellius,  a 
Smalcius,  a  Biddle,  a  Priestley, 
or  even  the  preacher,  to  strip 
them  of  all  their  mystery,  and 
confer  upon  them  the  attribute 
of  Unitarian  simplicity. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  some,  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Gos- 
pel. They  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  unceasing  enmity  and 
reproach  ever  since  the  revival 
of  Unitarianism  in  modern  times. 
Steinbart,  and  Damm,  and  Bel- 
sham,  with  others,  have  proba= 
biy  arrived  much  nearer  the  gbs 
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ject  of  their  wishes,  than  the 
preacher  before  the  Convention. 
Unitarians,  however,  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  that  systemiWhich, 
in  the  opinion  of  its  adherents, 
is  the  most  simple  of  all;  though, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  they  arp 
hastening  towards  it  with  great 
rapidity. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  that 
definition  of  saving  faith,  "  con- 
taintd  in  one  bright  line,"  which 
the  preacher  sajs,  is  the  "  pure, 
simple,  evangelical  faith,  once 
delivered  to  the  saints." 

But  before  we  produce  our 
own  objections  to  this  definition 
of  evangelical  faith,  we  intend 
to  inquire  in  what  light  it  must 
be  viewed,  allowing  the  preacher 
himself  to  be  judge. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  such  passage  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  his  symbol,  "  Jesbs  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Christ." 
If  it  be  replied,  that  this  is  as- 
serted in  substance,  the  preacher 
has  furnished  an  answer  to  this 
reply,  (  page  29.)  ''Nor  is  it  a 
sufficient  justification  of  human 
creeds,  that  they  are  supposed, 
or  that  they  are  known^  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  understanding  and 
believing  of  al!  that  others  see  in 
the  word  of  God,  is  no  where 
required  by  him  as  a  term  of  sal- 
vation, or  Christian  commun- 
ion." And  we  have  only  to 
quote  one  sentence  more,  from 
the  same  page,  to  convict  the 
preacher  of  a,  breach  of  his  own 
rules,  and  of  the  very  practice 
for  which  he  so  strenuously  at- 
tempts to  chastize  others:  "  To 
every  symbol  of  faith,  drawn  up 
in  the  words  which  man's  wis-  ' 
dom  teacheth,  in  preference  to 
those  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
leachctbj  may  we  not  justly  ap- 


ply the  reasoning  of  the  prophet, 
"  the  hand  of  the  workman  hath 
made  it,  therefore  it  is  not  God?" 
For  ourselves,  as  we  believe 
in  the  expediency  of  creeds 
drawn  up  by  human  hands,  ex- 
pressive of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  we  see  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  creed  of  the  preacher, 
though  we  cannot  find  it,  in  so 
many  words,  in  the  Scriptures. 
Bat  that  the  belief  of  this  single 
proposition,  constitues  saving 
faith  we  cannot  admit:  certainly 
not,  in  the  restricted  sense  to 
which  he  confines  it. 

"There  are  those,  perhaps,  who  will 
admit,  that  to  believe  that  "Jesus  is  the 
Christ,"  is  the  sum  of  Gospel  faith  But 
then  they  are  ready  to  think  this  propo- 
sition is  socomprehensive,and  so  abound- 
ing in  evangelical  doctrines,  as  to  contain, 
at  least  by  implication,  all  the  important 
articles  of  their  religious  creed."  (p.  12.) 

The  latter  opinion,  the  author 
controverts,  in  the  passage  which 
immediately  succeeds  it.    Again: 

"  The  idea  which  some  seem  to  enter- 
tain, that  this  proposition  contains  in  it, 
the  whole  system  of  Christian  theology, 
in  its  various  lieads  and  divisions,  as  the 
acorn  is  said  to  contain  the  roots,  trunk, 
and  branches  of  the  oak,  partakes  too' 
much  of  inystic  or  cabalistical  divinity  to 
gain  much  credit,  and  is  indeed  too  ex-! 
travagant  to  require  a  serious  considerai 
tion.'"    (p.  14.) 

We  cannot  see,  why  'Mhe 
devils,  who  came  out  of  many, 
(Lulceiv.  41,)  crying  out.  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God," 
did  not  possess  the  faith,  which 
the  preacher  defends.  Is  there  a 
miserable  being  in  hell,  at  thig 
moment,  who  does  not  believe 
that  "  Jpsus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
Christ?" 

But  it  may  be  replied,  the 
preacher  has  also  said,  that 
"  this,  or  any  other  faith,  with- 
out repentance,  charity,  and  an 
obedient  life,  will  not  be  of  any 
saving  effect." 
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Undoubtedly  it  will  not.  *?ut 
^'fai<h  workt'th  by  love  and  pu- 
rififth  the  heart."  We  have  yet 
to  learn,  how  any  man  can  pos- 
sess evangelical  faith,  and  not 
bring  forth  the  proper  fruits.  We 
t  view  the  two  things  as  absolutely 
inseparable.  The  "faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,"  will  inev- 
itably produce  a  course  of  con- 
d«ict  similar  to  theirs,  wherever 
the  reception  of  it  is  genuine. 
"He  that  saith  I  know  him,  and 
ikeej)eth  not  his  commandments, 
l^jt  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
^  him." 

If  faith  be  the  mere  intellect- 
ual perception,  of  the  agreement 
of  a  certain  proposition  with  the 
truth,  and  an  assent  to  this  truth 
of  a  similar  nature,  then  repro- 
bates   may  have   it,  as    well    as 
Christians.     If  it   involve  a  dis- 
position of  soul,  which  will  un- 
failingly  lead   to   good    works, 
then  the  assent  to  the  truth,  that 
Jesus  is   the  Messiah,  is   not  of 
itself ^  to  be  considered  as  saving 
faith,  as  Mr.  Locke  would  have 
it. 
^  "     We  are  not  able  to  perceive, 
♦€,wirh  all  the  aid   of  Mr.  Locke, 
.  •  *in  addition  to  the  preacher's  own 
efforts,  that  this  doctrine,  "that 
^»jl.J^. Jesus  is  the  Messiah,"    "is  the 
>^)t^  sole  doctrine  pressed  and  required 
i        to  be  believed  in  the  whole  tenor 
**-     of  onr  Savior's  and  his  apostles' 
preaching;"  nor  "that  there  was 
no  other  doctrine"   necessary  to 
be  received,  in  order  that  "men 
might  be  pronounced  believers." 
This  is  a  proposition    too  rash 
and  unfounded,  to  need  any  ef- 
forts of  ours   to  counteract  it. 
Every  man  who  opens  the  New 
Testament,  will  find  it  refuted. 
We  mean,  when  we  say  this,  to 
consider  the  subject  as  izmp///?e(/ 
by  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  preacher 


after  him;  for  if  the  doctrine, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  be 
properly  understood,  and  heart- 
ily believed,  we  have  always 
considered  it  as  the  true  faith  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Nor  have  we  been  any  more 
successful,  in  our  efforts  to  un- 
derstand how  the  preacher's 
^'•simplicity  of  the  gospel"  is 
displayed  in  his  symbol  of  sav- 
ing faith.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  a 
proposition  presented  for  our 
belief,  we  apprehend  that  the 
simplicity  which  is  opposed  to 
mystery  will  not  be  found  here. 

If  such  an  inquiry  be  not  ne- 
cessary, then  a  belief  in  Abra- 
cadabra, or  any  other  unmeaning 
charm,  is  as  good  as  an  assent  to 
the  symbol  which  the  preacher 
presents.  But  an  inquiry,  who 
'•'•  Jesus  of  Nazareth"  was,  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  "CAmif," 
necessarily  brings  to  view  all  the 
prominent  features  of  the  gospel. 
"  The  wisdom  of  God  in  a  m_ys- 
?erj/,"  which  the  apostle  spoke, 
when  he  proclaimed  a  Savior  to 
the  Geniile  world,  must  needs  be 
inquired  for;  and  the  '^  great 
mystery  of  godliness,  God  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  is  the  first 
thing  which  presents  itself,  oa 
investigating  the  question.  Who 
was  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  The 
preacher  has  endeavored  to  evade 
the  force  of  such  reasoning,  by 
representing  it  as  unimportant, 
at  least  unessential,  to  possess  a 
particular  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  or  "  his 
doctrines  and  administration." 
(pp.  13  and  14.)  He  compares 
it  with  the  case  of  a  person, 
"placed  at  the  head  of  our  na- 
tional government,  deputed  and 
authorized  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions, and  enjoy  the  honors  of 
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the  first  office  in  the  union,"  and 
asks,  if  "  we  could  not  under- 
stand and  believe  a  declaration 
of  this  fact,  to  purpose,  unless 
we  were  acquainted,  with  the 
personal  character  of  this  high 
officer,  with  the  exact  extent  of 
his  powers,&c.?"  We  would  ask, 
also,  whether  a  person  could  re- 
spect *his  officer,  and  treat  him 
as  such,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  whether  he  was  the 
first  officer  in  the  United  States 
or  not?  This  is  the  question  that 
lies  between  us  and  Unitarians. 
The  question  is  not,  how  much 
of  the  character  and  designs  of 
Christ  are  still  hidden  from  our 
view.  Doubtless  the  Scriptures 
themselves  have  not  revealed  all 
that  will  be  known  of  his  char- 
acter, by  the  redeemed  here- 
after. But  the  question  is, 
Is  he  God  over  all,  or  a  mere 
dependent  being?  This  question 
is  fundamental,  as  it  respects  our 
conduct  towards  him.  The  case 
put  by  the  preacher,  does  not  at 
all  reach  the  point. 

But  allowing  the  correctness 
of  the  argument,  we  perceive 
not  the  simplicity  of  his  symbol. 
"The  necessary  implication  of 
saving  faith,"  he  says,  '*is,  that 
we  cordially  receive  Christ  as  a 
teacher  from  God,  and  sincerely 
desire  to  be  taught,  governed, 
and  saved  by  him." 


^ow  this   passage    comports 
with  the  scope  of  the  very  par- 
agraph of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
in  which  the  author  is  laboring 
to  prove,   that  believing    "that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ," 
does   not  involve   other  things, 
is  a  question  which  we  are  not 
able  to  answer;   nor  are  we  fur- 
nished with  such  light,  as  ena- 
bles us  to  see,  what  agreement  it 
has,  with  that   "•one  article^  in 
one  bright  line^"    which   alone 
constitutes  evangelical  faith.  But 
admitting    this    second    symbol, 
which  we  are  not  able  to   find 
in    the     same     words     in     the 
Scriptures;    is  there  no    mi/ste- 
ry  in   this?    The  apostle  repre- 
sents  salvation   by  Christ   as   a 
great  mystery,,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  saving  faith,  to   "desire 
to  be  taught,  governed,  and  sav- 
ed by  Christ,  it  is   necessary  to 
believe  that  Christ  can  and  will 
"teach,  govern,    and   save  us," 
Now,  whether  Christ   be  God, 
or  a   mere   creature,  the  fact  of 
salvation  by  him   is   one  of  the 
most     unfathomable    mysteries, 
which  the  book  of  God  presents. 
The    simplicity    of  the   Gospel 
then,   if  the   preacher  is  to  be 
judged  by  his  own   rules,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  his  "bright  line," 
which  contains  the   "  faith  ouco 
delivered  to  the  saints." 
(To  be  coatinued.) 
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SETTS  PROPER. 

AcfRE^pABLY  to  appointment  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts 
Proper  met  at  Bi-adtbrd,  Wednesday,  June  Sr,  1810,  9  o'clock,  A.M.  Pres- 
ent the  followincr  Dclesrutes: 
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Rev  Messrs.  From 

Levi  White  and     ")  Berkshire  Association. 

Nathaniel  1  urner,  y 

Beiijamin  R.  Woodbridge,  Mountain. 

John  Emeisun,  Norihern  Hampshire. 

Rufas  Wells  and|  ^^^^^^^  Hampshire. 

Vinson  Gould,     3 

Jolni  Keep,  Southern  Hampshire. 

Thomas  Snell,  Brookfieid. 

TiuisT,  Barton  and7  Worcester  South- 

Joseph  Gone,  y 

Humphrey  C.  Perley  and  |  Haverhill. 

Samuel  Mead,  3 

Ebenezer  Dutch  and7  17  ■»»■  ui 

„■  I,  ,..  >  Essex  Middle. 

Thomas  Holt,  3 

Manasseh  Cutler,  L.L.D.  and^  c  1  „    „j  iri^-.,-* , 
c  ;  i%T  ^  r  Salem  and  Vicmity. 

Samuel  Worctster,  3 

Salmon  Cone  and  7  r>  ..•     1.  /^  1 

■c,        T  I  (■  Connecticut  General. 

Evan  Johns,  3 

Samuel  Wood,  New  Hampshire  General. 

Also  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  Rev.  Jonatlian 

Allen,  Minister  of  the  Parish  in  Avhich  the  meeting  was  convened. 


The  meeting  was  opened  in  the 
academy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  was  chosen 
Moderator;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wor- 
cester, Scribe;  and  the  Rev. Thomas 
Snell,  Assistant  Scribe. 

The  Throne  of  Grace  was  address- 
ed in  prayer  by  the  Moderator. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  D.D. 
Delegate  from  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  Proper  to  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
the  Rev.  Professors  of  the  Divinity 
College,  the  Rev  Dr.  Pearson,  late 
Professor,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Dana  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Communion,  were  admitted  to 
an  honorary  sitting. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Holt,  GofFe,  and 
Cone,  were  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

Voted  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns 
of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  be  requested 
to  preach  before  the  Association,  pro- 
vided the  preacher  previously  ap- 
pointed, be  not  seasonably  present. 

Voted  that,  after  adjournment,  the 
session  of  the  Association  should  be 
public  in  the  meeting  house. 

11  o'clock,  AM.  Adjourned  for 
public  worship,  to  meet  for  business 
at  the  meetinghouse,  at  2,  P.M. 

Attended  public  worship,  the  ex- 
ercises of  which  were  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns.  Text,  Heb. 
iii.  8. 


2  o'clock,  P.M.  Met  agreeably 
adjournment. 

The  Committee  of  arrangements 
made  their  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

The  report  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring, 
delegate  to  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut,  was  heard;  also  the 
report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Association  of 
New  Hampshire. 

From  the  Berkshire,  the  Moun- 
tain, the  Central  Hampshire,  the 
Southern  Hampshii'e,  the  Brookfieid, 
the  Worcester  South,  the  Haverhill, 
and  the  Essex  Middle,  Associations, 
attestations  were  given  that  those 
several  associations  had  very  unani- 
mously consented  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  General 
Association,  submitted  the  last  year 
to  their  consideration. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Cone,  Woods, 
and  Snell,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  take  minutes  of  the  narra- 
tives on  the  state  of  the  churches  and 
of  religion,  to  be  given  by  the  dele- 
gates 

Voted  unanimously  to  appoint  two 
delegates  from  this  Association,  to 
attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
pose and  establish  a  union  witk 
that  body,  similar  to  that  which  has 
already  been  fermed  with  tiie  Gene» 
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ral  Associations  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Hampshire. 

Voted  to  appoint  delegates  from 
this  Association,  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Convention  of 
(Congregational  and  Presbjterian 
Ministers  of  Vermont,  to  pi-opose 
and  establish  a  union  with  that  body, 
similar  to  that  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding vote. 

5  o'clock,  P.M.  Adjourned  for 
public  worship.  Sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Turner,  of  New 
Marlboroughj  appointed  preacher  by 
the  Berkshire  Association.  2  Tim. 
ii.  10. 

4'    Immediately  after  divine  service 
resumed  business. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D  D.  of 
Hatfield,  and  the  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutlei-,  L.L.D.  of  Hamilton,  were 
chosen  delegates  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States.  The  Rev. 
Enoch  Hale,  of  Westham.pton,  was 
chosen  second  to  Dr.  Lyman;  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  Sa- 
iem,  second  to  Dr.  Cutler. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday,  7  o'clock, 
A.M. 

Thursday  morning,  met  agreeably 
to  adjournment. 

The  Rev.  Jacob   Catlin,  of  New 

Marlborough,    and  the  Rev.  Zepha- 

niah  S.  Moore,  of  Leicester,   were 

_    ;j\         chosen  delegates  tsthe  General  As- 

fi.  sociation  of  Connecticut.     The  Rev. 

*  ■'^         Jonathan  L.  Pomeroy,  of  Worthing- 
r*4l  ^  ton,  was   chosen  second  to  Mr.»Cat- 

*  »«Jj^in;  and  the  Rev.  Ephr aim  Ward,  of 
Brookfield,  second  to  Mr.  Moore. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  D.D.  of 
Newburyport,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Goffe,  of  Sutton,  were  chosen  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Association  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  Rev,  I'heophilus  Packard,  of 
Shelburne,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Austin,  D.D.  of  Worcester,  were 
chosen  delegates  to  the  General  Con- 
vention of  Congregational  and  Pres- 
-^byterian  Ministers  of  Vermont. 
^  Narratives  were  heai'd  of  the  state 
of  the  churches  and  of  religion,  from 
the  delegates  from  the  Berkshire, 
Mountain,  and  Northern  Hampshire. 
Associations, 

11  o'clock.  Adjourned  for  public 
worship  at  Haverhill.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Morrison,  of  Londonderiy,  preached. 
Text,  Isa.  xlv.  25. 


2  P.M.  Met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Narratives  were  given  of  the  state 
of  the  churches  and  of  religion,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Central  Hamp- 
sliire,  the  Southern  Hanipshire,  the 
Brookfieldj'and  the  Worcester  Souths 
Associations. 

Four  young  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  Divinity  College,  were  mtro- 
duced,  and  presented  the  following 
paper. 

"  The  Undersigned,  members  of 
the  Divinity  College,  respectfully  re- 
quest the  attention  of  their  Rev.  Fa- 
thers, convened  in  the  General  As- 
sociation at  Bradford, to  the  following 
statement  and  inquiries. 

"  They  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their 
minds  have  been  long  Impiessed  with 
tlie  duty  and  importance  of  personally 
attempting  a  mission  to  the  heathen; 
that  the  impressions  on  their  minds 
have  induced  a  serious,  and  they  trust, 
a  prayerful  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  various  attitudes,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  probable  suc- 
cess, and  the  difHculties,  attending 
such  an  attempt;  and  that,  after  exam- 
ining all  the  information  which  they 
can  obtain,  they  consider  themselves 
as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life,  when- 
ever God,  in  his  providence,  shall 
open  the  w^ay, 

"  They  now  oflfer  the  following  in- 
quiries, on  which  they  solicit  the  opin- 
ion and  advice  of  this  Association. 
Whether,  with  theii"  present  views 
and  feelings,  they  ought  to  renounce 
the  object  of  missions,  as  eitheif 
visionary  or  impracticable;  if  not, 
whether  they  ought  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  eastern,  or  the  west- 
ern world;  whether  they  may  expect 
patronage  and  support  from  a  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  this  country,  or 
must  commit  themselves  to  the  di- 
rection of  a  European  Society;  and 
what  preparatory  measures  they 
ought  to  take  previous  to  actual  en- 
gagem.ent? 

"  The  undersigned,  feeling  their 
youth  and  inexperience,  look  up  ta 
their  fathers  in  the  church,  and  re- 
spectfully solicit  their  advice,  direc- 
tion, and  prayers. 

ADONIRAM  JUDSON,  Jun. 
SAMUEL  NOTT,  Jun. 
SAMUEL  J    MILLS, 
SAMUEL  NEWELL." 
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After  hearing  from  the  3'oiing'  gen- 
tlemen some  more  particular  i'ccount 
of  the  state  of  their  minds,  and  their 
views,  rehilive  to  the  subject  offered 
to  consideration,  tlie  business  was 
committed  to  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Spring',  Worcester,  and  Hale. 

4  o'clock.  Adjourned  for  public 
worship.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Boscuwcn.  Text,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13. 

Immediately  after  public  service, 
attended  to  narratives  on  the  state 
of  ihe  cliurches,  and  of  religion,  from 
the  delegates  from  Haverhill,  Essex 
Middle,  and  Salem  and  Vicinity,  As- 
sociations; also  from  the  General 
Associations  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire.  Adjourned. 

Friday,  7  o'clock,  A.M.  Met  ac- 
cording to  adjournment. 

A  communication  was  made  from 
Berkshire  Association,  giving  infor- 
mation that  the  licences  given  by 
that  Association  to  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  are  limited  to  the  term  of 
four  years. 

The  Committee,  on  the  subject  of 
Foreign  Missions,  niade  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  unanimously 
accepted. 

"  Tlie  Committee^  to  whom  was 
referred  the  request  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  Divinity 
College,  for  advice  relative  to  mis- - 
sions  to  the  heathen,  '^beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report. 

The  object  of  missions  to  the  hea- 
then, cannot  but  be  regarded,  by  the 
ft'iends  of  the  Redeemer,  as  vastly 
interesting  and  important.  It  de- 
serves the  most  serious  attention  of 
all  who  wish  well  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  and  especially  of 
'Miose,  M'ho  devote  tkemselves  to  the 
\  jugervice  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
Son,  under  the  impression  of  the 
special  direction,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  The  stateof  their  minds, 
modestly  expressed  by  the  theologi- 
cal Students,  who  have  presented 
themselves  before  this  body,  and  the 
testimonies  received  re .spectingthem, 
are  such  as  deeply  to  impress  the 
conviction,  that  they  ought  not  "  to 
renounce  the  object  of  missions,"  but 
sacredly  to  cherish  "  their  present 
views,"  in  relation  to  that  object:  and 
it  is  submitted  whether  the  peculiar 
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and   abiding  impressions,  by  "^liici 
they  ai'e  influenced,  ought  not  to  be 
gi'atcluUy  rocognizfxl,    as   a  Divines ,,,. 
intimation   of  something  good    and  .^ 
great  in  relation  to  ihe   propagation    ' 
of  the  Gospel,  and  calling  for  Corres- 
pondent attention  and  exertions. 

Tiierefore, 

Voted,  That  there  be  instituted  by 
this  General  Association,  a  Board  of '^^ 
Commissioners  for  foreign  Missions, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means,  and  adopting  and  prosecuting 
measures,  for  promoting  the  spi'ead 
of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands. 

Voted,  That  the  said  Board  of 
Commissioners  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, all  of  them,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, chosen  by  this  Association; 
and  afterwards  annually,  five  of  Lhem 
by  this  Bod}',  and  four  of  them  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut. 
Provided,  however,  that,  if  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Connecticut  do 
not  choose  to  unite  in  this  object, 
the  annual  election  of  all  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  by  this  General  ■,, 
Association,  ,4^ 

It  is  understood  that  the  Board  bf. 
Commissioners,  here  contemplated, 
will  adopt  their  own  form  of  organi- 
zation, and  their  own  rules  and^egu-^ 
lations. 

Voted,  Til  at,  fervently  comment, 
ing  them  to  the  grace  of  God,  we  ad-^ 
vise  the  young  gentlemen,  whose  re- 
quest is  before  us,  "in  the  way  of 
earnest  prayer  and  diligent  attention 
to  suitable  studies  and  means  of  in- 
formation, and  putting  themselves 
under  the  patronage  and  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  humbly  to  wait  the 
openings  and  guidance  of  Providence 
in  respect  to  their  great  and  excellent 
design."  *' 

Pursuant  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Association  proceeded  to 
institute  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  chosen;  His 
Excellency  John  Treadwell,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  Gen.  Jed- 
ediah  Huntington,  and  Rev.  Calvin 
Chapin,  of  Connecticut;  Rev-  Dr. 
Joseph  Lyman,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Spring,  William  Bartlett,  Esq.  Rev. 
Samuel  Worcester,  and  Dea.  Sam- 
uel H.  V/ alley,  of  Massachusetts. 

Voted,   That  t%ie  gentlemen  of  the 
1'2 
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Commission,  belonging  to  Newbury- 
poi't,  Salem,  and  Boston,  consult 
"-""  with  the  other  members,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  a  time  and  place 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Commiitee  for  taking  minutes 
of  the  narratives  of  the  state  of  relig- 
ion, made  ilieir  report. 

Voted,  That  tlie  report  of  the 
Committee  respecting  the  state  of 
religion,  be  committed  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  a  Committee  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Woods,  Allen, 
and  Worcester,  were  chosen  a  Com- 
mittee for  publication. 

Voted,  That  the  next  meeting  of 
th's  Association  be  held  at  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Worcester's  in  Salem,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  June  next,  9 
o'clock,  A  M. 

Voted,  That  the  Southern  Ilamp- 
shire  Association  be  requested  to  .ip- 
point  the  preacher  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Voted,    That  the   thanks    of  this 
^,  Association  be  given  to  the  Modera- 
tor and  Scribe. 

After  joining  in  a  psalm  of  praise, 
and  in  a  prayer  b}^  the  Secretary,  the 
meeting  was  dissolved. 

M.  CUTLER,  Moderator. 
Attest,  Sam'i^  Worcester,  Scribe. 


REPORT 

On  the  state  of  the  Churches  and 
'  of  Religion. 

The  Comrnittee  appointed  to  take 
minutes  from  the  narratives  given  of 
the  state  of  religion,  by  the  several 
delegates  to  the  General  Association, 
_.beg  leave  to  make  the  following  Re- 
port. 

,  Having  attended  to  the  narratives 
of  the  state  of  religion  within  our 
limits,  Ave  have  reason  to  praise  God 
for  his  kind  remembrance  of  his 
Church,  in  building  her  walls  in 
these  troublous  times;  and  in  making 
lier  to  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  her 
King.  TJie  state  of  religion  we  con- 
template with  mingled  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  joy.  While  in  the  west- 
ern portionof  the  s^ate  tiiere  are  sev- 
eral towns  without  a  church,  and 
without  a  regular  ministry;  and 
while  in  other  places  within  oar  lim- 
its. Christian  institutions  are  mjich 
neglected,  religion  declines,  and  an 


alarming  stupor  has  seized  the  minds 
of  persons  of  every  description;  we 
behold  with  pleasure  many  gioriousj 
displays  of  Diyine  mercy  in  dii1erent| 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  most  of  our  societies  there  ap 
pear  an  increasing    sei'iousness,  an 
a  more  general  and  solemn   attend 
ance  upon  the  institutions  of  the  Cos-' 
pel;  and  many  churches  have  been 
richly   blessed  with  a  season  of  re- 
freshing from    the    presence    of  the 
Lord.     God  hath  clothed  his  minis- 
ters with  righteousness,  and  rejoiced 
tlie  hearts  of  his  people. 

Passing  over  some  promising'  ap- 
pearances in  a  few  places  in  the  coun- 
ty  of  Hampshire,  we  dwell  with  de- 
light on  many  towns  in  tlie  county  of 
Worcester,  blessed  peculiarly  with 
the  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No 
period,  within  sixty  years  past,  has 
been  so  mtich  distinguished  for  re- 
ligious revivals,  in  this  part  of 
Christ's  vineyard,  or  opened  such  a 
moving  and  animating  scene  before 
the  friends  of  God.  In  the  towns  of 
Princeton,  Hoklen,  Paxton,  Leices- 
ter, Sutton,  Ward,  and  Oxford,  ma- 
ny have  seen  the  deadly  leprosy  of 
their  hearts,  and  been  excited  to  re  = 
pair  to  the  great  Physician  of  souls 
for  help.  Sinners  have  been  convert- 
ed from  the  error  of  their  ways  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  jiESt.  Not  less,  it  is 
computed,  than  about  six  hundred, 
have  been  added  to  the  churches  in 
these  several  towns;  many  more  have 
become  hopefully  the  subjects  of  Di- 
vine grace;  and  the  work  of  the  Lord 
is  still  progressive.  In  many  otlier 
towns  also,  men  are  trembling  for 
their  souls,  and  some  prom.ising  in- 
stances of  conversion  have  occurred. 

Travelling  to  our  eastern  limits  in 
the  county  of  EsseXjWe  joyfully  trace 
the  footsteps  of  Emmanuel.  In  Salem, 
Beverly,  JNlanchester,  Marblehead, 
and  Danvers,God  has  wonderfully  dis- 
played the  riches  of  his  grace,  while 
the  Gospel  has  been  preached  amidst 
the  effusions  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  This 
work  has  been  conducted  with  sucli 
solemnity,  stillness,  and  order,  and 
been  followed  with  such  happy  ef- 
fects, as  to  constrain  even  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  to  say,  "  Surely 
this  is  the  finger  of  God."  V/ithin  a 
few  months  there  have  been  between 
four  and  five  hundred  added  to  the^; 
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churches;  and  many  more  are  now 
inquiruig-  the  way  to  Zion  with  their 
f ac  c  s  th  i  1,  h  e  r  vv  arcl . 

The  wiiole  number  which  has  been 
acldecl  to  tlie  cl lurches  within  the 
compass  of  the  .Association,  tlie  year 
pasi,  from  the  best  statements  that 
we  have  been  able  to  collect,  is  about 
twelve  hundred,  a  number  exceed- 
ing- very  considerably  the  accounts 
we  have  received  hi  any  former  j'ear. 
Thus  there  is  still  flowing-  a  riverj 
the  streams  wliereof  cannot  fail  to 
make  g-lad  the  city  of  our  God. 

We  may  further  add,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  the  people  of  God, 
that  the  face  of  Infidelity  has  in  some 
measure  lost  its  boldness,  and  the 
progress  of  error  has  received  an  ev- 
ident check.  The  friends  of  the  Re- 
deem.er  have  assumed  a  firmer  coun- 
tenance; and  there  is  an  increasing 
engag-cdness  among  both  ministers 
and  people  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  It  appears  also,  that 
the  Lord  has  not  left  even  his  desti- 
tute churches;  but  is  filling  up  their 
vacancies  with  evangelical  preach- 
ers; and  that  the  churches,  in  gene- 
ral, are  blessed  with  a  good  degree 
of  union  and  harmony- 

It.  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  straitened. 
His  gracious  influences  are  not  con- 
fined to  our  limits,  but  extended 
with  glorious  effects  to  many  socie- 
ties in  Conueciicut,  and  other  parts 
of  our  country;  where  by  the  invin- 
cible power  of  God  the  obdurate 
he.-u-ts  of  sinners  have  been  melted 
into  the  love  of  the  Go.spel, 

We  would  also  noiice  with  pleas^ 
lire  and  gratitude  tlie  smiles  of  God 
upon  the  Theological  Seminai-y  in 
this  vicinity,  designed  to  prepare  pi- 
ous young  men  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  Of  that  infant  Institution 
above  sixty  have  been  admitted  as 
members,  five  of  whom  have  com- 
menced preaching  as  r«g\dar  licen- 
ciates.  And  we  are  constrained  to 
consider  the  ardent  desire  of  some 
of  those  pious  students  to  leave  their 
country  and  kindred  to  preach  a  cru- 
cified Savior  to  perishing  heathen,  as 
an  omen  for  good  to  Zion,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

God's  ear  is  not  heavy  that  it  can- 
not hear,  The  displays  of  Divine 
g'race  which  have  now  been  detailed, 


were  generally  preceded  by  the  spe 
cial  and  united  prayers  of  Christ's 
ministers  and  people.  The  great 
Head  of  the  church  lias  never  said  to 
Jacob,  or  his  seed,  "  Seek  ye  me  iu 
vain." 

That  spirit  of  prayer,  wliich  God 
has  given  to  many  of  our  churches, 
we  joyfully  recognize  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  Christ,  in  liis  power  and  grace, 
to  bring  sinners  to  repentance. 

The  prosperity  of  Zion  is  a  most 
desirable  and  important  object,  for 
which  ministers  sliould  labor,  and 
Christians  pray.  Encouragement  to 
prayer  cannot  be  wanting.  Let  the 
friends  of  Jesus  then  pray  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 
This  is  tlie  cause  of  God,  to  whose 
interests  we  owe  our  time,  our  tal- 
ents, our  whole  selves.  It  is  the 
cause  of  Christ,  for  which  he  bled 
and  died.  It  is  a  cause  which  must 
and  will  prevail.  Zion  is  destined  to 
live,  to  rise,  and  triumph.  Let  no 
man  account  any  thing  dear  to  him- 
self, that  he  may  be  found  faithful  to_ 
her  interests,  and  enjoy  the  favor  oi 
her  King,  who  reigns  forever. 

Bradford,  June  2^,  1810. 


The  following  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  British  aad  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  was  lust  month   re-     ^^ 
ceivedby  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut  Bible  Society. 

London,  Feb.  10,  1810- 

Respected  Sir, 

It  is  with  sensations  of  pecuha 
pleasure   and  satisfaction,  that  I  rji    ^^, 
ceived  your  interesting  letter  of  the  WL 
20th  of  August,  1809,  together  with  "W 
the  printed  account  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  Bible  Socie- 
ty.    I  lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before 
the   committee    of  the    British   and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  whom  your 
communication  was   both  important 
and  highly  gratifying,  and  who  im- 
mediately and  unanimously  resolved 
to   present    your    infant    institution 
with  a  donation  of  Fifty  Founds  ster- 
ling,  as  a  small  token  of  their  un- 
feigned   Christian    regard    for     its 
members,  and    their  most    fervei,t 
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wishes  for  its  success.  You  may 
draw  th'.s  sum  by  a  bill  on  Joseph 
Reyner.  Esq.  No.  50,  Mark-lane,  at 
30  days  sight. 

A  peculiar  blessing'  from  God 
seems  to  attend  our  humble  efforts 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Doors  of  usefulness  are  eve- 
ry where  opening,  not  only  among 
Protestants,  but  also  among  Uoman 
Catholics.  Many  of  the  French 
prisoners,  and  of  the  oppressed 
Spaniards,  read  the  Frencii  and 
Spanish  Testaments  with  an  eager- 
ness and  attention  that  is  truly  sur- 
prising-.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Esquimaux  language  is  now 
printing  here,  under  the  inspection 
of  an  excellent  Missionary,  who  la- 
bored for  eighteen  years  among  the 
Esquimaux  Indians.  The  Swedish, 
Lapland,  and  Icelandish  Scriptures, 
fare  also  m  a  state  of  forwardness. 
In  many  parts  of  Italy  the  Italian 
Testament  has  been  received  with 
delight  by  many  of  the  people   and 


some  of  the  priests.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord!  I  will  only  add 
that  we  shall  always  feel  happy  to 
hear  from  you,  and  sincerely  join! 
with  you  in  blessing  God  for  every 
success  which  he  may  be  pleased  to 
grant  your  society.  I  am, with  great 
respect,  your  humble  and  obedient 
servant- 
CHARLES  F.  R.  STEINKOPFF, 
Foreign  Secretary. 


-  ORDINATION, 

On  the  10th  of  April  last,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Haskel  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  a  cliurch  in  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hough,  of  Vergennes, 
the  charge  given  by  the  Rev.  Publius 
V.  Booge,  of  Georgia,  and  the  right 
liand  of  fellowship  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Truman  Baldwin,  of  Charlotte. 


ITERA.RY    AND    PHILOSOPHICAL    INTELLIGENCE 


MELVILLE    HORNE    ON    MISSIONS. 

:We   understand  that  a  nmxiber  of  the 
Students  of  the  Divinity  CoHege,  at  Aa- 
^,  dover,   design   to  devote   their  Jives  to 
''    Missionary  services.    With  pleasure  we 
leara,  that  they  intend  to  republish  an 
edition  of  "Letters  on  Missions,  address- 
ed  to   the  Pi-otestant  Ministers  ot"  the 
British  ■  ;harches,  by  Melville  Home,  late 
cha;)lain  of  Sierra  Leone,   in   Africa." 
The  glowing  and  manly  eioquenue,  the 
warm,    disinterested    benevolence,    and 
the  ardent  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of 
—souls,    which  are    conspicuous   in  these 
JrLetters,  will  cause  them  to  be  perused 
Sjy  Christians    of   every    denomination, 
""with  more  than  common  interest     They 
were  not  written  to  promote  sectarian 
views,  or  party  purposes.      The   gi'and 
object  at  which  the  avUlior  aims,  is  "the 
diffusion  of  the  Gln-istian  religion  among 
'  those  who  have  no  hope,  and  are  -withoitt 
:  'fiod  in  the  -vjorld?'    We  anticipate  the 
approach  of  the  day,  when  the  subject, 
which  is  so  eloquently  and  ably  discussed 
by  the   chaplain   of  Sierra  Leone,   will 
attract  a  more  general  and  earnest  atten- 


tion, in  our  country.  There  is  no  coun- 
try on  earthj  on  which  more  just  and  ur- 
gent claims  can  be  made,  for  assistance 
in  the  promotion  of  Missions.  I'here  ia 
abundance  of  propei'ty  among  us,  which 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  great  object 
of  evangelizing  the  heathen,  without  im- 
poverishing us  at  all.  There  is  wealth 
enough  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  many 
places,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  was 
never  heard.  When  Christians  of  the 
present  day,  shall  possess  the  .same  feel- 
ings on  thi.s  subject,  that  llie  primitive 
Christians  did,  we  shall  expect  "  the  day 
of  glorj'  i.'i  nigh." 

The  Y>r)ce  of  the  little  volume,  which 
we  have  just  announced,  will  be  only 
25  cents,  single;  the  usual  deductions  will 
be  made  to  booksellers  and  others,  who 
purchase  by  the  quantity.  We  sincerely 
hope,  tJiat  the  religious  public  will  seri- 
ously consider  the  great  object  which 
these  Letters  present,  and  inquire  wheth- 
er thei-e  docs  not  yet  remain,  some  im- 
partant  duties  to  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  Christ,  vbich  have  been  wholly 
neglected,  or  too  partially  and  imperfeot- 
ly  fui  a  i  led.  ^  _JIB^ ' 
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NEW    DISCOVEUY. 

Mr.  James  iVT-Elttord,  of  Charleston, 
(S.C  )  OiiginalJy  from  New/  England,  lias 
lately  discovered  a  v.cw  method  of  findinj^ 
the  latitude  at  any  time  of  night,  in  the 
Noi'therii  Hemisphere,  by  an  Altitude  of 
the  Pole  Star,  i'he  process  is  simple 
by  means  of  four  tables.  The  discovery 
is  di^enied  ingenious,  and  of  much  ini- 
porfc.iacs  to  ,Navigation.  It  has  been 
l>ro\  ed  by  a  number  of  Masters  of  Ves- 
sels, and  fousid  correct. 


CALVIN  S    INSTITUTES. 

The  celebrated  Institutes  of 
.  .ToHN  Calvin,  are  now  translating- 
into  English,  by  a  clergyman  of  Connect- 
icut, and  proposals  will  shortly  be  issued 
for  the  publication  of  them. 

To  commend  the  original  work  were 
neei'less.  It  is  the  most  prominent  sin- 
gh-  performance  which  the  glorious  era 
of  the  Reformation  produced.  It  lias 
Uiiitad  in  its  favor  the  suffrage  of  the 
learned  and  orthodox,  to  an  unequalled 
extent,  fron:i  its  first  appearance  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  celebrated  for  clear- 
ness of  manner,  soundness  of  doctrine, 
thorough  confutation  of  error,and  explicit 
statement  and  confirmation  of  the  truth. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

>  ,,n^  A  Discourse  on  the  Validity  of  Pres^ 
i^  hyterian  Ordination,  delivered  in  the 
*™  Chapel  of  the  University  in  Cambridge, 
May  9th,  1810,  at  the  Anniversary  Lec- 
ture, fodiided  by  the  Hon.  Paul  Dudley, 
Esti-  By  Abiel  Holmes,  D  D.  Minister 
of  tha  first  church  in  Cambridge.  Cam- 
bridge, Hilliard. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  ordiuatioii 
of  Rev.  Samuel  (Slark,  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  first  Congregational  Society  in 
Burlington,  (Vt)  Apri"!  19t!i,  1810.  By 
Wm.  Emerson,  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  Boston.    Burlington,  Samuel  Mills. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Boston,  before 
his  Excellency  Christopher  Gore,  Gover- 
nor, his  Honor  David  Cobb,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  Council,  and  Legislature, 
upon  the  Annual  Election,  May  SOtli, 
1810.  By  Elijah  Parish,  D.  D. 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Byefield.  Print- 
ed by  subscription. 

Perkins  &  Fairman's  Running  Hand 
Stcreographic  copies.  Thomas  &  Whip- 
ple, Newburyport,  IcSlO. 

A  Funeral  Sermon,  deSivereii  at  Lo^i  - 
•Ion,  Jan.  2-1,  181©,  at  the  intermeivt  of 


Mr.  Abner  Ames  D'Wolf,  a  member  of 
Williams  College,  who  died  at  Williams- 
lown,  Jan  20th,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thii-d  year  of  his  collegiate 
life.  By  Timothy  M.  Cooley,  A.  M. 
Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Granville,  Mass, 
Hartford.     Gleason. 

The  Manner  and  Object  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Or- 
dination of  theliev.  Justin  Parsons,  over 
the  Congregational  Cliurch  of  Christ  ia 
Whiting,  Vermont,  Jan.  25th,  1810.  By 
Holland  Weeks,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the" 
Congregational  Church  inPittsford,(Vt.) 
Middlebury.    J.  D.  Huntington. 

Ji  Better  Country;  an  Association  Ser- 
mon, delivered    before  the  Charleston. 
Baptist     Association,     at    Orangeburj 
(S.  C. )  Nov.  6,  1809.    By  Johii  A 
erts,  A.  M.    Published  by  particular  rl 
quest  of  the  Association.      CharlesJs' 
(S.  C.)    J.  HofT.    ISIO. 

A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Praetice- 
the  Apostles  and  Primitive  Fathers  of 
'  the  Cliristian  Church,  with  respect  to 
Infant  Baptism;  being  an  abridgment  of 
Dr.  Wall's  History.  Charleston,  (S.  C.) 
J.Hoff.      1809. 

Dr.  Mason's  Speech  relative  to  the  re- 
signation of  his  pastoral  Charge,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Williams  &  Whiting. 
New  York. 

A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  Hon  Judge  Wilds,  delivered  by 
desire  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  of 
Charleston,  in  the  first  Presbyteriaa 
Church  in  that  city,  April  1,  1810.  By 
the  Rev„  Andrew  FUnn,  A.  M.  Pub- 
lished by  particular  request.  Charles- 
ton, (S.  C.)     J.  Hoff. 

A  Sermon,  delivered  April  10,  1810, 
at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Has- 
kel,  as  pastor  of  a  Churcli  in  Burlington. 
By  the  Rev.  Joim  Hough,  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Vergennes.  Burlington, 
Vermont.    Samuel  Mills. 

A  Discourse  delivered  atMendon,  June 
14th,  1810,  at  the  interment  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  De.<£ter,Esq.  who  died  June  10th, 
1810,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  By 
Samuel  Kendal,  D.  D.  minister  at  AVes- 
ton.    Boston.    John  Eliot,  Jan. 

Oar  Saviour's  Divinity  in  Primitive 
Purity;  a  Sermon  on  the  Divine  Sonship 
of  Christ,  as  tlie  fundamental  article  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  By  Thomas  Wor- 
cester, A.  M.  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Sal- 
isbury. Concord,  (N.  H.)  George 
Hough.     1810. 

A  Dissertation  on  theProgress  of  Med- 
ical Science  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  read  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Socie- 
ty, June  6tb,  1810,  By  Josiah  Bart- 
LETT.    Boston.    T.B.  Wait  c;?Co. 

An  Oration,  delivered  at  Newbury- 
porf,  nn  the  fourth  dav  of  July,  1810.  By 
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iiines  addressed  to  Mrs.  6'-— '«s.  4  Xtfi-Y, 

portauce  of  the  Ministerial  Character,  as 
connected  with  a  pure  and  evangelical 
style  of  preaching;  agreeable  to  the  doc- 
trines and  articles  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  By  William  Pep.cy,  D.D. 
The  third  Minister  of  St  Philip^s  and 
St  Michael's  Charleston,  (S.  C)  S. 
Hoif.  1808  — Also  a  second  part,  by  the 
same  author,  containing  a  brief  delinea- 
tion of  the  true  Christian's  character,  as 
exhibited  in  those  various  relations  in 
life  iu  which  Divine  Providence  hath 
placed  him.  Baltimore.  Coale  & 
Thomas.     1809. 


Samuel  L.  Knapp.  Newbury  port.  "W. 
Allen. 

The  Gracious  Presence  of  God,  the 
highest  felicity  and  security  of  any  peo- 
ple; a  Sermon  preached  before  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  and  the  Honor- 
able Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, convened  at  Hartford  on  the  Anni- 
versary Election,  May  10th,  1810.  By 
John  Elltott,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  a 
Church  in  Guilford.  Hartford.  Hudsou 
&  Goodwin. 

The  Clergyman  s  and  People's  Re- 
Baenxbrancer,  or  an  Essay  upon  the  Im- 
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The  following-  lines  ha\-e  been  obliging'ly  communicated,  by  the  lady  to 
whom  they  were  presented.* 

BEAR    MADAM,  J^UHP  23,    1.810. 

Delighted  with  the  interesthig  account  you  gave  me  of  the  benevo- 
4:lence  cf  Mrs.  C — ^n,  I  sat  down  yesterday,  and  converted  your  narration 
4hto  poor  rhymes.  The  inclosed  lines  are  presented  you,  for  they  are  of 
right  yours;  and  though  you  may  not  admire  the  poet,  I  hope  you  will  fir.d 
t.  nothing  to  diminish  your  regard  for  the  heroine  of  the  story. 
r  I  am  yours,  with  great  esteem,  *    * 

Mrs.  *    * 

LINES 
Addressed  to  Mrs,,   C n  of  South  Carolina. 

Fair  lady!  'tis  a  stranger  strikes  his  lyre 

To  sing  of  thee  (though  not  with  poet's  art;) 
For  who,  that  shares  a  spark  of  poet's  fire. 

Can  leave  untouch'd  a  theme,  that  warms  the  heart?^ 

'  Tis  not  the  beauteous  form,  the  graceful  air. 

The  love-inspiring  eye,  and  sweetest  face; — 
I  sing  what  more  than  angel's  form  is  fair. 

Than  Milton's  Eve    has  dignity  and  grace. 

For  Where's  the  charm  that  so  attracts  our  love. 

And  wakes  witliin  the  heart  so  pure  a  joy, 
As  Christian  Goodness,  kindled  from  above, 

And  beaming  vnild  in  woman's  mildest  eye? 

Ayouth-j-  of  brightest  hopes  and  loftiest  mind, 
(Disease,  consumptive,  seated  in  his  breast,)  _ 

Driven  by  the  northern  blast  from  friends  most  kind, 
Sought  in  thy  gentler  clime  a  winter's  rest. 

ow  cliang'dthe  scene  to  one,  whose  heart  was  sad! 
No  mother's  eye  was  near  to  soften  care, 
o   well-known  voice  to  make  despondence  glad. 
No  long-tried  sympathy  his  woes  to  share. 

this  little  poem  appeared  in  the  Minor  Panoplist  of  last  month,  thi 
favored  us  with  some  corrections,  which  are  here  adopted. 
I  Mr.  Biiir),  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College. 
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Alone  amidst  a  crowd,  his  pallid  cheek 
Grew  paler  still,   and  death  approach'd  apace; 

Daug-hler  of  kindness  !  thou  the  youth  didst  seek 
With  all  a  mother's  interest  m  thy  i'ace. 

Safe  lodg'd  beneath  thy  hospitable  roof, 

Where  Plenty  and  her  sister  Welcome  smll'd. 

Far  from  the  city's  thickened  sky  aloof, 

Thy  constant  care  his  days  of  grief  beg'ull'd. 

But  Tiought  avails  thy  care  to  bring  repose 

To  laboring  lungs,  and  from  decay  to  save; 
The  damps  of  night  will  soon  his  eyelids  close. 
For  who  can  snatch  the  dying  from  the  grave? 

*  Then  let  him  die  in  peace,  without  the  gloom, 
Which  truth  officious  o'er  his  face  would  spread; 

Let  him  with  hope  of  life  still  walk  his  room, 
Till  down  he  sinks  to  dwell  among  the  dead.' 

From  thoughts  unblest  like  these  thou  didst  recoil 

For  aims  divine  thy  heart  of  love  o'erflow; 
Thou  knew'st  that  none  the  tyrant.  Death,  can  foil. 

Save  those,  who  gird  their  armor  for  tiie  foe. 

•  And  shall  this  youth,  nov;  hastening  to  his  fate, 
Unwarn'd  through  cruel  tenderness,  expire? 

And  shall  no  tongue  the  truths  of  heaven  relate, 
His   soul  with  hope  triumphant  to  inspire?' 

Such  were  thy  words  ;  and  soon  the  copious  tear. 
That  trickled  down  the  manly  cheek,  though  pale, 

Evinc'd  that  life  to  nature  is  most   dear. 
And  prov'd  the  hint  of  kindness  did  not  fail. 

Now,  swift  like  lightning,  towards  another  state 
His  thoughts  went  forth  its  mysteries  to  explore?' 

The  piercing  woes  that  all  tlie  wicked  wait. 
And  the  high  joys  of  those,  who  God  adore. 

Then  on  himself  he  look'd,  he  prob'd  his  heart, 
And  found  it  festering  with   the  wounds  of  sin; 

He  cry'd  in  anguish,  '  Lord,  thy  grace  impart. 
And  save  me  from  this  enemy  within.' 

^At  first  he  pray'din  vain,  for  still  the  path^ 

That  leads  to  heavenly  bliss,  escap'd  his  sight ; 

'And  still  his  soul  dwelt  fearfid  on  the  wrath. 
Which  smites  the  guilty,  and  will  ever  smite. 

But  soon  the  lips  of  knowledge  truth  distlll'd, 

And  taught  how  Jesus'  blood  could  peace  restore; 

Cheer'd  by  the  news,  he  cried,  with  wonder  fill'd, 
'  I've  found  a  Savior,  ai\d  what  need  I  more?'* 

And  now  he  triumpli'd,  for  the  sting  of  death, 

Unpardon'd  sin,  no  longer  pierc'd  his  breast; 
Within  thy  arms  he  drew  his  latest  breath. 

Then  wing'd  his  flight  to  everlasting  rest. 

Fair  lady  !    friend  of  youth  that  sleeps  in  clay. 
The  thanks  of  many  a  heart  receive  from  me. 
While,  with  a  lifted  eye  to  heaven^  I  pray, 
'  As  thou  on  him  hadst  mercy,  so  may  God  on  thee!' 

ALANSON 

His  very  ivords  in  the  last  letter,  'which  he  wrote  to  his  northern  friendsj,^ 
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Obituary . . .  .To  Correspondents. 
OBITUARY. 


.X . 


Is  sclciiting  ai'ticles  of  intelligence  un- 
der this  heud,  we  shall  look  for  such  ac- 
counts as  exhibit  the  power  of  religioti, 
«r  sLow  its  necessity,  in  the  solemn  hour 
of  death;  such  as  teach,  in  peculiai-ly 
striking  language,  the  instability  of  ha- 
man  things;  such  as  convey  to  the  public 
any  great  loss,  which  society  may  have 
sustained  hy  the  removal  of  useful  and 
distinguished  men;  and  such  as  bring 
home  to  the  heart  our  Savior's  attecting 
declaration;  Jie  ye,  therefore,  ready  also: 
for  the  Son  of  man  cometh  at  an  hour 
'luhen  ye  think  not. 


Died  lately  at  Paris,  in  extreme  pover- 
ty, Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  who  former- 
ly returned  to  England  from  the  East  In- 
dies, with  a  fortune  of  nearly  a  million 
sterling. 

On  the  4.th  instant,  in  Boston,  'Sfv.  Jo- 
-KEPH  Hixoisr,  aged  18,  a  member  of 
Harvard  Universit)% 

On  the  12th  instant,  in  Crimbi-idge, 
drowned  while  bathing,  Mr.  Samuel 
Harris,  aged  25,  a  member  of  the  same 
literary  institution.      This    young  man 


ht'.fl  attracted  notice,  as  possessing  un- 
common  talents;  and  was  receiving  his 
education  from  private  beneficence.  His 
inclination  directed  him  principally  to 
the  study  of  languages.  He  had  already 
made  proficiencj^  in  twelve  languages, 
and  was  about  entering  upon  the  study  of 
the  Chinese. 

On  the  17th  instant,  very  suddenly, 
in  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  Rev.  Samuei, 
Webber,  D.D.  President  of  Harvard 
University.  He  had  just  returned  from 
College  prayers,  about  7  o  clock  in  the 
evening,  and  was  transacting  a  little  Col- 
lege business  with  one  of  the  Tutors, 
when  he  suddenly  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  head,  and  walked  towards  a  win- 
dow. The  gentleman  who  was  with  him, 
observed  that  he  was  falling,  and  sprung 
to  his  assistance.  He  was  imraediately 
deprived  of  his  senses^  and  continued  to 
breathe  but  a  few  minutes;  though  all 
possible  medical  aid  was  rendered, 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character  will  li- 
given  next  month. 

On  the  28th  instant,  at  Boston,  Mr. 
George  Harris,  aged  20,  a  member 
of  the  same  literary  iastitutioa. 
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'~A  PIECE  of  poetry  entitled,  O  Jor  some  safe  retreat,  has  been  received, 
may  possibly  appear  hereafter,  with  corrections. 

An  Essay  on  Creeds  is  under  consideration. 

The  Epitome  of  Lowman's  Hebrew  Ritual,  will  be  useful  and  entertain- 
ing.    It  shall  have  an  early  insertion. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  whole  of  the  Review  of  Dr.  Porter's  Sermon,  could 
not  be  printed  in  this  number.  If  it  had  arrived  a  few  days  earlier,  other 
matter  would  have  been  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  Review  lo  our 
readers  entire. 

We  request  our  correspondents  to  affix  some  signatures,  or  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, to  their  communications  ■ 

The  annual  accounts  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  could  not 
be  procured  for  the  press,  when  wanted,  as  the  Treasurer  was  absent  from 
'^►jj, home  on  a  journey.     We  regret  this  circumstance,  as  they  have  been  ready 
liov  publication  several  v/eeks. 
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From  tlie  Vermont  Adviser,  Vol.  ii.  p.  161. 


SKETCH    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    SAMUEL   MILLER,    ESQ. 


A  TRUE  delineation  of  the  char- 
acters of  persons  of  uncommon 
worth,  after  their  decease,  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  living;  but  it 
is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task. 
Besides  the  partiality  of  friends, 
and  the  amiable  inclination  which 
is  felt  by  the  benevolent  heart  to 
forget  the  failings  or  vices  of  the 
dead,  and  to  dwell  only  on  their 
virtues;  the  desire  of  soothing 
the  sorrows  of  friends,  and  per- 
haps, in  some  instances,  of  grati- 
fying their  vanity,  may  induce 
the  giving  a  representation  of  the 
character  not  strictly  conforma- 
ble to  truth.  Hence  it  is,  that 
eulogiums  on  the  dead  are  sel- 
dom just  representations  of  their 
characters.  The  picture  is  gen- 
erally too  highly  colored.  But 
it  is  believed,  that  the  character 
of  Samuel  Miller,  Esq.  is,  in 
most  respects,  eminently  worthy 
of  being  presented  as  a  pattern 
for  imitation.  It  is  suited  to 
stimulate  the  exertions  of  the 
young,  to  excite  the" slothful  to 
activity  and  diligence,  to  enliven 
and  edify  the  Christian,  and  to 
exemplify,  in  a  striking  manner, 
Vol.  III.     Ners  Ser-ies. 


the  efficacy  and  the  value  of  true 
religion.  With  these  views,  the 
following  sketch  is  prepared  for 
the  Adviser. 

Samuel  Miller  was  born  in 
West  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1764. 
For  his  early  education,  he  had 
only  the  advantage  of  the  most 
ordinary  schools.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  his  father, who  was 
a  mechanic,  (a  shoe  maker,)  put 
him  to  learning  his  own  trade. 
This,  together  with  agriculture, 
for  which  he  entertained  through, 
life  a  peculiar  fondness,  consti- 
tuted his  employment  for  some 
time.  When  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  about  seventeen  years, 
he  experienced  a  fit  of  sickness, 
which,  afterwards,  seemed  to 
settle  in  one  of  his  legs;  and  he 
was  in  a  great  measure  confined 
by  lameness  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  At  this  period,  the  pow- 
ers and  bent  of  his  mind  began 
to  disclose  themselves;  and  his 
habits  of  industry,  which  so 
greatly  distinguished  him  through 
life,  were  rapidly  forming.  His 
intervals  of  relief  from  pain  were 
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occupied  by  application  to 
books,  and  he  ever  sought  relief 
in  the  hours  of  distress,  by  the 
exercise  and  improvement  of  his 
menial  faculties.  Without  as- 
sistance, without  instruction,  he 
£;aincd  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  some  branches  of  the  Mathe. 
matics,  viz.  geometry,  naviga- 
tion,  and  surveying;  and  even 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1785,  he  re- 
moved to  Wallingford,  in  Ver- 
mont, and  not  long  afterwards, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law. 
Of  Mr.  Miller  it  may  be  said 
more  truly  than  of  almost  any 
other  man,  that,  in  all  those  re- 
spects, in  which  he  rose  superior 
to  the  common  rank  of  men,  he 
•was  self-made.  Possessing  nat- 
ural powers  of  mind  perhaps  not 
singularly  extraordinary,  and  not 
having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
an  early  liberal  education,  he  had 
many  embarrassments  to  encoun- 
ter  in  the  study  and  prosecution 
of  a  profession,  in  which,  every 
advantage  of  talents  and  erudi- 
tion not  unfrequenlly  fails  of 
ensuring  success.  But  diligence 
and  ]ierst'verance  were  his  most 
disiinguished  traits;  and  in  these 
he  has  been  rarely  surpassed. 
He  was  licensed  to  practise  law 
by  Rutland  County  Court,  at 
their  March  term,  A.D,  1789; 
and,  in  May  following,  he  set- 
tled in  Middlebury.  He  is  num- 
bered among  the  first  settlers 
and  fathers  of  the  town.  Of 
those,  who  Avere  inhabitants  at 
the  time  he  came  to  Middlebury, 
only  a  small  number  are  now 
counted  among  the  living.  He 
took  an  early  interest  in  the  af. 
fairs  of  the  town,  and  was  a  very 
aclivc  promoter  of  whatever 
tended  to  its  improvement.     By 


his  unremitting  assiduity  he  soon 
gained  a  standing  among  the  first 
lawyers  in  the  state,  and  steadily 
maintained  the  rank  through 
life.  Few  men  have  ever  united 
so  much  business  with  so  much 
reading;  so  much  attention  to 
friends  and  so  punctual  a  dis- 
charge of  all  the  relative  and  so- 
cial duties.  Mr.  Miller  was  of 
an  ardent  and  sanguine  temper; 
warm  in  his  feelings  and  attach, 
ments:  his  friendship  was  active 
and  useful  to  its  objects;  and  his 
liberal  charity  has  been  too  often 
felt  by  the  poor  and  distressed 
of  his  neighborhood  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  Though  he  more 
than  once  represented  the  town 
of  Middlebury  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  state,  he  ever  preferred 
the  enjoyments  of  domestic  and 
private  life  to  the  honors  and  al- 
lurements of  civil  promotion. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Middlebury  College,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Corporation;  and  the 
Institution  owns  him  among  its 
most  liberal  and  active  benefac- 
tors. He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society  iu  1797.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Corporation  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  the  year  1801. 

But  the  crowning  excellence  of 
his  character,  was  his  cordial  re- 
ception and  practice  of  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Gospel.  Few  per- 
sons, it  is  believed,  have  exhib- 
ited a  brighter  example  of  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  Chrisdani- 
ty,  than  Mr.  Miller,  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  1805,  when  sur- 
rounded by  worldly  prosperity, 
when  religion  could  not  be  said 
to  be  fashionable  in  Middlebury, 
when,  indeed^  he  would  be  sure 
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to  incur  from  many  the  reproach 
of  singularity  and  superstition, 
and  vvhcn  no  earthly  motive  can 
be  conceived  to  have  influenced 
his  determination,  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith, 
and  avowed  himself  a  humble 
follower  of  the  cross.  From 
that  time,  he  took  a  very  active 
and  decided  part  in  the  cause  of 
his  Lord  and  Master;  and  seem- 
ed to  be  honored  bi/  him,  in  be- 
ing made  at  once  a  pillar  in  his 
church.  He  was  a  very  useful 
member  of  that  branch  of  it,  to 
which  he  belonged.  lie  was 
prompt  in  the  discharge  of  what- 
ever Ke  deemed  to  be  duty.  It 
may  truly  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  was  "  diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord."  He  took  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  his 
house  was  ever  open  for  their 
reception  and  entertainment. 

He  was  a  membe^.,of  the  Ver- 
mont Missionary  Society,  and 
from  its  establishment  was  an- 
nually chosen  one  of  its  Trus- 
tees. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half 
of  his  life,  he  was  peculiarly 
^'  tried,  and  (judging  from  the 
fruits)  purified,  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction."  A  cancerous  af- 
fection, which,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, had  pervaded  his  consti- 
tution, broke  out  in  his  leg  a 
little  below  the  knee.  It  pro- 
gressed slowly  for  a  number  of 
months,  during  which  he  suffer- 
ed the  most  extreme  pain,  until 
all  hopes  of  saving  life  except  by 
amputation  were  taken  away. 
When  the  necessity  of  that  step 
became  evident,  he  took  his  res- 
olution; but  distrusting  his  own 
natural  fortitude,  he,  at  first, 
looked  forward  to  the  "  dcf^  .of 


dread''''  with  considerable  anxi- 
ety. But  his  reliance  was  on 
God,  and  God  was  his  helper. 
He  was  enabled  to  meet  and  sus- 
tain (he  operation  with  very  un- 
common firmness.  The  limb 
healed  rapidly,  and  appearances 
were  very  promising  of  a  perfect 
restoration  to  health.  Both  he 
and  his  friends  were  rejoicing  in 
the  prospects  of  his  prolonged 
life.  But  the  appearance  of  a 
tumor,  on  another  part  of  his 
body,  soon  evinced  that  disease 
still  lurked  within,  and  again 
alarmed  their  fears.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  suspended  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  with  re- 
spect to  the  event;  but,  in  a 
great  measure  submitted  the  is- 
sue to  Him,  in  whose  hand  '.'as 
his  life.  Few  persons  ever  had 
more  to  attach  them  to  life. 
Surrounded  by  a  numerous  cir- 
cle of  friends,  beloved  and  re- 
spected, and  in  possession  of 
all  those  domestic  endearments 
which  confer  on  life  its  sweetest 
pleasures,  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
chained  to  the  world  by  every 
earthly  tie.  But  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks  decided  that  the  event 
must  be  fatal.  He  submmed  to 
the  sentence  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  not  only  without  mur- 
muring, but  with  apparent 
cheerfulness.  For  a  number  of 
months,  he  viewed  the  slow  ap- 
proach of  death;  and  seemed  to 
contemplate  his  dissolution  in  all 
its  consequences  and  relations, 
both  with  respect  to  the  present, 
and  the  future  world.  He  con- 
versed upon  the  subject  fre- 
quently,  with  his  particular 
friends,  and  those  who  called 
upon  him.  He  disclaimed  all 
dependence  upon  his  own  right- 
eousness for  salvation;  spoke  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  of  his 
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own  unworthiness,  and  of  his 
hope  of  salvation  in  the  mercy 
of  God  alone  through  Jesus 
Christ;  and  blessed  God  that  in 
that  way  he  was  permitted  to 
hope;  that  there  he  might  re- 
pose his  trust.  He  expressed 
great  solicitude  that  he  might 
glorify  God  by  his  death.  He 
■urged  on  others  the  importance 
of  an  immediate  attention  to 
their  spiritual  concerns.  For 
some  time,  the  eternal  interests 
of  his  fellow  men  seemed  to  en. 
gross  his   whole   heart.*      It  is 


*  The  following  paragraplis  are  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mil- 
ler to  a  friend  in  Hoston,  dated  Middle- 
bury,  Dec.  6,  1809,  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  religious 
subjects.  Ed  PanopUst. 

"  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
you,  it  has  pleased  our  heavenly  Father 
to  call  me  to  taste  of  the  cup  of  affliction. 
You  doubtless  have  heard,  that  I  suffered 
the  amputation  of  one  of  my  legs  last 
spring.  Since  then  ray  health  has  been 
doubtful.  I  was  in  Boston  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember: tarried  but  one  night.  My  ob- 
ject was  to  consult  Dr  Warren  on  the 
state  of  my  health;  and  being  obliged  to 
■walk  on  crutches,  could  not  gratify  my 
feelings  by  seeing  you  A  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  ought  to  ascend  constantly 
to  God  for  the  numerous  mercies  I  still 
enjoy.  If  I  ever  felt  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly the  high  obligations  men  are  under  to 
God  for  uie  use  of  limbs,  it  has  been  since 
I  have  but  one  leg  to  be  thankful  for. 

"  I  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  topic, 
than  ray  mutilated  body.  This  village 
has,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  past,  thanks 
to  the  God  of  all  grace,  experienced  an 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  a  more  powerful  work  of  Divine  grace, 
in  any  part  of  New  England.  It  has  hith- 
erto been  confined  to  this  village,  and  al- 
most entirely  to'a  circle  not  exceeding 
half  a  mile  each  way  from  the  meeting 
house.  It  is  pi-incipally  among  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  The  College  has  shared 
largely  in  the  blessing.  There  has  been 
nothing  enthusiastic  or  wild;  but  it  is  a 
still  yet  solemn  thing.  Had  I  time  and 
room,  I  Avouid  state  the  exercises  of  some 
of  the  most  obstinate  sinners;  for  they 
are  all  much  alike.  They  seem  to  be 
impressed  with  a  most  deep  and  pungent 
sense  of  their  sins,  as  committed  against 


ardently  to  be  wished  that  his 
pressing  exhortations  may  not 
be  forgotten  by  those,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  With  the 
most  perfect  composure  he  made 
all  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  concerns  of  his  family  and 
property,  which  should  free  the 
former  from  embarrassment  after 
his  decease.  Having  given  the 
most  minute  directions  with  re- 
spect to  many  things  to  be  done 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  with 
respect  to  his  interment,  he  pa- 
tiently waited  for  the  summons 
of  his  God  and  Judge,  though 
he  frequently  expressed  his  fears 
that  he  should  be  too  desirous  to 
leave  the  world.  In  the  evening 
of  the  I7th  April,  1810,  by  the 
bursting  of  the  femoral  artery 
near  the  seat  of  his  disease, 
(which  he  had  before  anticipated 
as  the  probable  mode  of  his 
death,)    he  received  notice  that 

a  holy  God;  see  themselves  justly  con- 
demned bv  God's  law;  and  are  freqiient- 
ly,  in  a  few  days,  made  willing  to  accept 
of  Christ;  to  trust  him  alone  and  entire- 
ly for  salvation,  rejoice  in  the  character 
of  God  and  the  Savior,  and  ascribe  praise 
to  him  for  his  goodness,  and  forbearing 
mercy  and  grace.  No  particular  exter- 
nal means  had  been  used,  to  which  In- 
fidels can  ascribe  this  work.  Their 
mouths  appear  to  be  stopped,  and  little 
opposition  is  made.  Some  who  have 
been  most  accustomed  to  oppose,  and 
express  their  bitterness  against  Chris- 
tians, are  subjects  of  the  work.  The 
whole  number  of  new  converts  is  at  pres- 
ent unknown.  Every  day  brings  us  the 
pleasing  information  of  new  subjects; 
while  writing  I  have  been  informed  of  one 
or  two  recently  added  to  the  happy  num- 
ber. We  have  hopes  of  Jifiy  or  sixtt/, 
as  already  enjoying  the  blessing  of  a  new^ 
heart.  The  College  at  this  time  consists 
of  about  80  students,  17  of  whom  were 
professors  of  religion  before  this  recent 
attention.  They  now  reckon  nearly  50. 
"  Let  me  solicit  the  prayers  of  your- 
self, and  all  your  Christian  friends,  that 
God  will  be  pleased  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent glorious  effusions  of  his  Spirit  among 
us,  and  that  the  same  may  spread  through 
...tl^e  wQi'W.      la  haste,"  &c. 
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his  departure  was  at  hand;  and 
in  a  few  moments,  by  an  appa. 
rentiy  very  easy  death,  closed  his 
eyes  on  all  terrestrial  scenes; 
having  just  entered  the  47th  year 
of  his  age. 

By  his  Will,  he  has  bequeath. 
ed  to  the  Religious   Congrega- 


tional Society  in  Middlebury 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  an- 
nually applied  for  the  support  of 
the  Gospel  in  said  society;  and 
five  hundred  dollars  (o  the  Ver- 
mont Missionary  Society. 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 


LECTURES    ON    THE    EVIDENCES    OF    DIVINE    REVELATION. 


No.  II. 


In  the  preceding  Lecture  I  at- 
tempted to  shew  by  several  con- 
siderations, that  a  Revelation  is 
necessary  Jur  man.  To  these 
considerations  I  shall  now  add 
several  others  concerning  the 
same  subject. 

I.  The  Necessity  of  Kevela- 
iion  to  man  is  the  same  with  his 
necessity  oj  knowing  the  Char., 
acter  and  PViU  of  God. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  that 
the  will  of  God  coDcerning  the 
duty,  and  the  destiny,  of  man, 
must  arise  entirely  out  of  the 
character  of  God,  and  be  ex. 
actly  conformed  to  his  charac- 
ter.  If  God  be  benevolent,  for 
example,  or  malevolent,  or  of  a 
neutral  disposition;  his  pleasure 
concerning  all  his  creatures,  and 
concerning  man  particularly,  will 
every  where  be  fraught  with 
good-will;  or  ill-will;  or  indif- 
ference. The  knowledge  of  his 
real  character,  then,  is  necessary 
to  an  attainment  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  will,  as  it  respects 
man;  because  that  will  must,  in 
very  many  instances,  be,  other- 
wise, incapable  of  being  either 
explained  or  understood. 


On  his  character  general- 
ly, and  on  his  will  concerning 
man  particularly,  our  happiness 
wholly  depends.  All  events, 
the  greatest  and  the  least  alike, 
take  place  exactly  as  he  pleases. 
If,  therefore,  he  chooses,  that 
Ave  shall  be  happy;  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  happy.  If  he  chooses, 
that  we  shall  be  miserable;  mis- 
ery will  unquestionably  be  our 
allotment.  If  Ave  please  him;  or 
in  other  words,  if  we  obey  his 
will;  it  may  be  fairly  concluded 
from  analogy,  that  he  will  do  us 
good.  If  we  displease,  or  diso- 
bey, him;  it  cannot  be  question- 
ed, that  he  Avill  do  us  evil. 
Hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  we  should  know  his  will,  in 
order  to  please  him,  and  thus  to 
obtain  the  happiness,  which  He 
alone  can  give.  This  knoAvl. 
edge,  in  every  degree,  great  or 
small,  and  in  every  case,  in 
which  we  are  concerned,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  we  may 
please  him  in  that  degree,  and  iu 
that  case,  and  obtain  the  corres- 
ponding happiness. 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  God,  and  of  his  will 
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eoncerning  man,  is  indispensable 
to  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
which  consists  wholly  in  phas- 
ing him;  and  to  the  securing  of 
our  interest,  which  consists 
■wholly  in  the  happiness,  obtain, 
ed  by  pleasing  him,  or  doing  our 
duty.  It  is  our  interest  to  gain 
the  least  happiness  by  pleasing 
him  in  the  least  degree.  It  is, 
proportionally,  our  interest  to 
gain  every  higher  degree  of  hap- 
piness, by  pleasing  him  in  every 
higher  degree.  Hence  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  know  as 
much,  as  we  possibly  can,  of  his 
character,  and  of  his  will  con- 
cerning  the  human  race. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Revela- 
tion is  plainly  necessary  to  man, 
because  it  can  enable  us  to  know 
more  of  the  character  and  will 
of  God,  than  we  can  possibly 
know  in  any  other  manner;  and 
can  enable  us  to  acquire,  by  this 
knowledge,  a  happiness  other- 
wise unattainable, 

II.  The  Character  of  God  is 
ivery  imperfectly  knozon  zsithout 
Revelaiion. 

In  the  former  Lecture  I  at- 
tempted to  shew,  that  God  would 
not  have  been  knoxcn  at  all^ 
'Without  Revelation.  Should 
this  be  given  up;  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  denied  that  his  char- 
acter must  be  imperfectly 
known.  Aside  from  Revela- 
tion, there  is  no  source  of  this 
knowledge,  except  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence.  The 
character  of  God  in  the  ab- 
stract,  or  as  existing  by  itself 
without  the  consideration  of 
what  he  has  done,  must,  I  think, 
remain  for  ever  perfectly  un- 
known to  us.  We  cannot  even 
begin  to  form  ideas  concerning 
this  obj:'c(:  much  less  can  we 
comprehend  it. 


Should  it  be  thought  that  Dr. 
darkens  scheme  of  demonsUat. 
i(ig  the  character  of  God  a  pr?- 
Oi^i  refutes  this  opinion;  1  an- 
swer, that  the  soundness  of  this 
scheme  is,  at  the  best,  doubfful. 
If  the  objector  will  attempt  to 
write  a  definition  of  what  he 
himself  supposes  Dr.  Clarke  to 
mean  by  necessity,  and  necessa- 
ry existence;  I  am  persuaded,  he 
will  find,  thai  these  words  have 
hitherto  stood,  in  his  own  mind, 
for  no  ideas,  which  he  is  able 
either  to  express,  or  recall.  I 
have  proposed  this  experiment 
to  several  persons,  res[)ectable 
for  their  ingenuity  and  attain- 
ments; every  one  of  whom,  al- 
though most  of  them  were  at 
first  sanguine  in  the  con'rary 
opinion,  acknowledged  that  he 
was  unable  to  form  any  such 
dt'finifion.  It  is,  however,  suf- 
ficient for  the  present  purpose, 
that  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
if  admitted  to  the  fullest  exunt, 
will  be  found  not  to  contradict 
the  opinion  given  above;  and 
that,  if  Or  Clarke  had  not  first 
derived  his  ideas  of  the  existence 
and  character  of  God  from  other 
sources,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  scheme  would 
ever  have  entered  his  mind. 

From  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence  the  character  of 
God  is  certainly  known,  so  far 
as  it  is  known  at  all,  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.  This  is  par. 
ticularly  true  of  his  moral  char- 
acter: a  subject,  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  is 
immensely  interesting  to  us,  with 
regard  both  to  our  duty  and  oup 
interest.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
satisfactorily  proved  from  his 
works,  that  he  is  a  benevolent 
Being.  But  how  far  his  benev- 
oience  can  with  propriety  be  ex.*, 
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ercised  towards  such  beings  as 
zoe  ure^  cainiut  be  known.  Ev- 
ery man,  who  examines  with  in- 
telligoncp  and  care,will,  I  think, 
pronounce  the  opinion  of  Suc^ 
ratca^  "that  it  isdonbtful  wheth- 
er God  can  possibly  forgive 
sin,"  to  be  the  acme  of  human 
attainments  on  this  subject. 

What  is  still  more  embarrass. 
ing,  we  cannot  from  these  works 
prove  the  existence  of  but  One 
God.  It  is  commonly  said,  that 
two  Infinite  Beings  cannot  co- 
exist. This  is  a  mere  assump. 
tion;  as  is  proved  from  the  fact, 
that  finite  spirits  can  co-exist 
with  an  Infinite  Spirit.  Against 
this  fact  all  the  difficulties  lie, 
which  attend  the  supposition  of 
the  mere  co-existence  of  two  in- 
finite  Spirits.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther said,  that  the  harmony  of 
the  universe  must  be  supposed 
to  have  but  one  Being  for  its 
Author.  Without  insisting  here, 
upon  the  fact,  which,  however 
deserves  some  consideration,  that 
many  Philosophers,  and  many 
nations,  have  argued,  and  be- 
lieved, the  existence  of  two  in- 
dependent gods;  one  good;  the 
other  evil;  from  the  discordance, 
•which  they  supposed  to  prevail 
in  the  universe;  it  may  be  ob- 
served, as  a  complete  answer  io 
this  allegation,  that  even  bodies 
of  men,  so  long  as  their  interest 
is  united,  harmonize  in  their 
plans,  and  in  the  execution  of 
them;  that  angels  would  more 
entirely  harmonize;  and  that 
perfiict  harmony  could  not  fail 
to  exist,  and  operate,  among  be- 
ings absolutely  perfect. 

Every  person,  who  has  read 
Dr  Clarke\s  Demonstration  of 
the  b(Mrig  and  atfribtites  of  God, 
must  have  j)(  rceived,  that,  both 
in  the  treatise  itself,  and  in  the 


subjoined  letters,  he  has  labor, 
ed  with  imperfect  success  to 
evince  the  Unity  of  thr  G  odhead. 
The  utmost,  which  the  reason 
of  man,  arguing  solely  from  the 
works  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence, has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish  on  this  subject,  is,  I  think, 
fairly  incleded  in  these  two  prop- 
ositions; First.  1  hat  we  cannot 
prove  the  existence  of  mure  than 
one  God:  Secondly,  That  the 
arguments^  derived  from  this 
source,  render  it  probable,  that 
there  is  but  one.  But,  if  wo 
cannot  prove  the  Unity  of  God; 
the  divine  character  must  be  im- 
perfectly known  by  us.  This 
seems  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  all,  who  have  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  more  gods 
than  one,  have  on  the  one  hand 
considered  them  as  being  imper- 
feet,  and  on  the  other,  have  never 
determined  with  precision  con- 
cerning their  true  character. 

III.  Should  we  suppose  it 
possible  for  us  to  learn  perfectly 
the  Moral  Character  of  God  from 
his  works;  it  may  still  be  safely 
concluded  Jrom  facts,  that  we 
should  never  actually  learn  it  in 
this  manner. 

There  is  no  existing  evidence, 
that  man  ever  discovered  the 
unity  of  God  without  the  assist- 
ance of  revelation.  The  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans 
have  derived  their  belief  of  this 
doctrine  solely  from  the  Bible, 
and  these  are  the  only  nations, 
who  have  received  the  doctrine 
at  all;  since  periods  of  a  very  an- 
cient date.  The  nations,  who 
haveadmitted  a  plurality  of  gods, 
or  who,  in  other  words,  have 
been  unpossessed  of  the  Bible, 
have  universally  believed  their 
deifies  to  be  imperfect,  weak, 
and  immoral.     From  these  facts 
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it  is  fairly  concluded,  that  this, 
haring  been  the  opinion  of  man, 
wherever  the  Bible,  or  some  pre- 
vious revelation,  has  not  taught 
him  otherwise,  would,  without 
revelation,  have  been  always  his 
opinion.  The  trial  has  been 
fairly  and  completely  made. 
What  has  thus  been,  it  is  reason, 
ably  concluded, would  always  be. 
\Y.  The  Character  of  God, 
as  exhibited  in  his  zoorks,  must 
in  a  great  measure^  he  determin- 
edfrom  a  knozoledge  of  the  Ends, 
ishich  he  proposes  to  accomplish. 
As  these  are  wise  or  foolish,  just 
or  unjust,  benevolent  or  malev- 
olent; such,  I  think  unquestion- 
ably, must  be  his  character. 
These  ends  are  accomplished  ei- 
ther in  the  present  or  in  a  future 
state.  If  the  ends,  for  which 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
■were  created,  and  arc  upheld, 
are  accomplished  in  the  present 
state;  it  must,  I  think,  be  ac 
knowledged,  that  they  are  un- 
known to  us.  For  myself,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  I  have  seen 
nothing  suggested  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  to  me  to 
claim  the  serious  attention  of  an 
hour;  nor  any  such  ends  pro- 
posed, as  were  at  all  worthy  of 
the  vast  apparatus  of  means,  vis- 
ibly employed  for  their  accom- 
plishment. Neither  the  enlarge- 
ment of  huinan  Intelligence,  nor 
a  provision  for  our  Enjoj/ment 
of  animal  pleasure;  the  only  two 
ends  of  this  nature,  which,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  have  been  seri- 
ously proposed;  can  be  imagined 
to  be  worthy  of  the  Being,  who 
created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  And,  what  is  equally 
unfortunate  in  the  present  case, 
neither  of  them  is  accon:plislied 
to  any  such  extent,  as  will  per- 
mit us  to  believe  liim  to  bo  sc- 


riously  engaged  in  promoting  it. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  to  learn 
the  character  of  God  from  ends, 
existing,  and  discovered,  in  the 
present  state,  must  of  necessity 
be  unsuccessful. 

If  these  ends  are  supposed  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  future  state; 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
works  of  God  do  not  prove  to 
ns  with  any  certainty  the  exist- 
ence  of  such  a  state.  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Cicero,  after  exerting 
all  their  powers  to  prove,  that 
man  will  live  beyond  the  grave, 
have  confessed  their  arguments 
to  be  inconclusive,  and  unsatis- 
factory, even  to  themselves. 
AVhat  these  men  could  not  do 
can  scarcely  be  thought  capable 
of  being  done  by  man.  These 
men  only  wished,  hoped,  and 
conjectured.  It  will  hardly  be 
supposed,  that  knowledge  can 
be  attained  in  a  case,  where  thei/ 
could  only  conjecture.  Indeed 
the  subject  appears  to  admit  of 
little  other  proof,  beside  testi- 
mony: the  testimony  either  of 
God,  who  made  the  world  ia 
question  ;  or  of  those,  by  whom 
it  is  inhabited.  The  testimony 
of  God  is  a  revelation.  No  tes- 
timony of  such  inhabitants  has 
ever  been  given. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the 
state  of  man  in  the  present  world 
furnishes  probable  arguments  in 
favor  of  his  future  existence;  I 
will  admit  the  assertion.  I  will 
further  admit,  that,  with  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  for  examining 
this  subject,  furnished  us  by  the 
Scriptures,  we  may,  independ- 
ently of  the  direct  scriptural 
declarations  concerning  it,  invest 
these  arguments  with  a  strong 
degree  of  probability.  All  this, 
however,  will  be  remote  from 
certainty. 
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It  ought  hero  to  bo  observed, 
that  no  siicccediniT  Philosopher, 
particularly  no  Infidel  Philoso- 
pher, has  been  able  to  prove  this 
point.  Every  Deist  has  been 
deeply  interested  to  brinaj  for. 
ward  such  proof,  so  far  as  was 
in  his  power;  because  nothing, 
hitherto  alleged  by  that  class  of 
men,  could  equally  contribute 
to  shew,  that  Revelation  was 
unnecessary.  Since,  therefore, 
this  has  not  been  done;  we  may 
safely  pronounce,  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible. 

Should  all  this,  however,  be 
given  up;  and  the  existence  of  a 
future  staf^c  be  taken  for  granted; 
we  should  still  be  ignorant  of 
the  ends,  which  God  will  accom- 
plish in  that  state.  The  system 
of  providence,  which  exists  there, 
is  perfectly  unknown  to  us;  and 
without  revelation  must  be  un- 
known, until  after  we  have  left 
this  world.  Of  course,  what- 
ever the  ends  may  be,  which  are 
accomplished  there,  both  they, 
and  the  character  of  God  exhib- 
ited in  them,  can  never  be  de- 
termined by  us,  while  we  con- 
tinue in  the  present  life. 

V.  The  Will  of  God  con. 
cerning  man  is,  without  Revela- 
tion^ not  more  perfectly  known 
by  us^  than  his  Character. 

It  will  be  remembered  here, 
that  I  speak  of  the  Preceptive 
Will  of  God:  the  Will,  which, 
when  expressed,  becomes  a  law 
to  mankind;  prescribing  their 
duty  to  Him,  to  each  other,  and 
to  themselves.  Concerning  this 
subject  it  may  be  observed, 

1.  Without  Revelation  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  our 
duty  to  Him;  in  other  words, 
the  duty,  which  respects  Him 
immediately;  commonly  called 
Piety. 

Vol.  III.     New  Series. 


Piety  is  founded  wholly  on 
the  Character  of  God.  We  can 
neither  love,  reverence,  nor  sub- 
mit to  him;  neither  be  grateful, 
nor  resigned;  unless  we  know 
the  character  of  the  object,  io 
which  these  alToctions  are  ren- 
dered. If  we  love  God;  we  love 
the  qualities,  which  constitute 
him  what  he  is.  If  the  Egyp- 
tian loved  his  gods;  he  loved  a 
calf,  a  monkey,  a  crocodile,  a 
snake,  a  leek,  or  an  onion:  for 
these  were  his  gods.  But  to 
love  these  is  a  widely  different 
thing  from  loving  the  real  God. 
As  the  character  of  God  varies, 
therefore,  in  the  mind;  so  will 
all  its  affections  towards  him  va- 
ry. If,  then,  the  mind  does  not 
form  conceptions,  of  the  true 
God,  substantially  just;  He  will 
not  be  the  object  loved. 

If  we  love  two,  or  twenty, 
gods,  we  shall  not  love  the  one, 
only,  living,  and  true  God.  But 
it  has  been  already  shewn,  that 
Reason  cannot  with  certainty- 
discover  the  Unity  of  the  God. 
head.  The  general  conclusion 
of  mere  reason  has  hitherto  been, 
that  there  were  more  gods  thaa 
one. 

If  we  are  required  to  acqui. 
esce;  we  need,  indispensably,  to 
know  what  that  is,  in  which  we 
acquiesce;  and  what  are  to  be  the 
grounds  of  our  acquiescence.  If 
we  are  required  to  acquiesce  ia 
the  dispensations  of  an  omnipo. 
tent,  wise,  and  benevolent  Be- 
ing; we  are  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  make  our  ac- 
quiescence a  duty;  but,  if  in  the 
dispensations  of  one  or  more 
weak  and  immoral  gods,  no 
good  reason  can  be  urged  for 
our  acquiescence.  What  is  true 
of  this  exercise  of  piety  is,  with 
very  little  variation,  true  of  ev- 
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ery  other.  Tihus  the  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  character  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  knowl- 
edg!.^  of  the  duties  of  piety;  be- 
cause the  nature  of  them  all  must 
depend  entirely  on  that  charac- 
ter. 

The  worship  of  God  must  de- 
pend,  for  its  propriety,  not  only 
on  his  character,  but  on  his  will 
wifh  respect  to  the  woishippers, 
and  their  peculiar  circumstances. 
DiSferent  kinds  of  worship  may 
he,  and  probably  are,  equally, 
and  exclusively,  proper  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings. Those  classes,  who  walk 
principally  by  faith ^  and  not  by 
sight,  may,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, worship  God  with  pro- 
priety and  acceptance  in  prayer: 
while  to  others,  who  know  what 
these  only  believe,  and  enjoy 
ivhat  these  only  hope  for,  praise 
may  be  the  only  proper  wor- 
ship. 

What  worship  is  fitted  for 
roan,  in  his  present  circum- 
stances, it  seems  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  The  first  part 
of  this  difficulty  is  to  decide 
whether  Gud  utll  accept  any 
wurship  from  guilty  beings, 
Socrates,  whose  decision  can- 
not be  reasonably  objected  to, 
on  account  of  any  supposed  bias 
in  his  mind,  pronounced  it  to  be 
uncirtaiu,  whether  any  worship^ 
rendered  by  man,  would  be  ac- 
cepted bij  Gud;  and  directed  his 
pupil  to  worship  according  to 
the  manner  of  his  countiymen, 
until  God  should  be  pleased  to 
reveal  sujne  other  mode,  which 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  him- 
self. But,  if  thts  point  should 
be  conceded,  it  would  be  still 
equally  difficult  to  determine 
what  the  acceptable  worship 
shall  be.      Prayer,  having  been 


always  a  part  of  the  religious 
services  of  mankind,  seems  more 
naturally  to  offer  itself  as  an  an- 
swer to  our  inquiries,  than  any 
thing  else;  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  being  pre-eminently 
the  worship  of  nature.  But 
who  can  say  with  confidence, 
that  such  prayers,  as  his  own^ 
will  be  accepted  by  God,  or  that 
any  other  off'ering,  which  he  can 
make,  will  not  be  rejected?  I 
know  not  how  the  case  may  be 
with  others;  but  for  myself  I 
am  obliged  to  confess,  that  no 
evidence  has  hitherto  presented 
itself  to  me,  derived  by  my  owa 
reason,  or  that  of  others,  from  the 
works  of  God,  sufficient  to  sat. 
isfy  me,  that  any  religious  ser- 
vices which  I  can  perform,  will 
be  agreeable  to  my  Maker.  Nor, 
if  this  point  vf'ere  determined  ia 
my  favor,  should  I  be  able  to 
decide  what  those  services  are. 

2.  Revelation  is  scarcely  less 
necessary  to  teach  us  the  duties^ 
which  we  owe  immediately  to 
each  other,  and  to  aurselves: 
usually  called  the  duties  of  Mo- 
rality. 

The  following  reasons  will 
shew  the  truth  of  this  proposi. 
tion. 

First,  Of  all  pure,  defensi~ 
ble  morality  Piety  is  the  foun- 
dation. Our  obligation  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  morality  is 
ultimately  derived  from  God; 
and  every  moral  duty,  although 
rendered  immediately  to  man,  is 
rendered  ultimately  to  Him.  But 
piety  is  the  original,  and  fun- 
damental, obedience  to  God. 
Without  love  and  reverence  to 
Him,  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  obey  him,  voluntarily  in 
any  thing.  If,  then,  our  piety 
be  sincere  and  ardent;  if  it  suit- 
ably regards  the  infinite  pcrfec- 
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tion  of  God;  if  it  be  rendered 
to  him  as  our  Creator,  Preserv- 
er. Benefactor,  Ruler,  Ji.tdgo, 
and  Rewarder;  our  obedience  to 
every  moral  precept  will  be  char- 
acterized by  it;  and  partake  of 
the  spirit  which  I  have  mention- 
ed If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
piety  be  rendered  to  an  imper- 
fecl,  immoral  god,  unconcerned 
in  creating  and  governing,  in 
judging  and  rewarding,  us;  a 
god  indifferent  to  our  interests, 
or  knowing  little  about  them; 
as  it  must  be  very  imperfect  in 
itself,  impure,  grovelling,  and 
inefficacious;  it  is  evident,  that 
our  morality  must  partake  large- 
ly of  the  same  defective  charac- 
ter. Since,  then,  the  duties  of 
piety  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out the  aid  of  Revelation,  the 
duties  of  morality  will,  without 
that  aid,  be  so  far  equally  un- 
known: and  whatever  imperfec- 
tion  attends  the  one  class  of  du- 
ties, will,  of  course,  attend  the 
other. 

Secondly,  The  moral  duiies 
themselves  cannot  be  thoroughlt/ 
known  isithout  Revelation. 

Many  important  moral  duties 
have  never  been  discovered  by 
Reason,  But  what  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  search  of  reason  may, 
when  we  consider  how  many, 
and  how  able,  men  have  employ- 
ed themselves  in  attempting  such 
discoveries;  and  how  long,  and 
how  earnestly,  they  have  been 
thus  employed;  be  safely  pro- 
nounced  undiscoverable  by  man. 
The  forgiveness  of  injuries;  love 
to  enemies;  the  obligation  to 
speak  truth,  whenever  we  speak, 
at  all;  the  unlawfulness  of  slave- 
ry; and,  universally,  the  obli- 
gation to  re7ider  to  others^  that 
ziihich  we  would  that  they  should 
render  to  us;   are*  moral   doc» 


trincs,  which    mere   Reason  has 
nor  hi(h<'rlo  evinced. 

Thudty,  Reason  has  always 
believed.,  and  taught.,  many 
things  as  moral  duties.,  which 
are  plainly  sinful  and  perni- 
cious. 

The  ideas,  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  entertained  con- 
cerning the  love  of  glury^ 
and  the  love  of  country,  were  of 
this  number.  Their  Philoso- 
phers  placed  these  affections  a- 
mong  the  first  virtues.  Yet,  as 
they  were  taught  by  them,  and 
received  by  their  countrymm, 
they  were  selfish,  base,  bigoted, 
subversive  of  justice,  sources  of 
the  most  abominable  cruelty, 
and  hostile  to  every  common  in- 
terest  of  man. 

As  these  false  morals  were 
taught  by  the  same  men,  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  ap- 
parent confidence,  together  with 
those  which  were  true;  both 
came  out  to  mankind  Avi*h  ex- 
actly the  same  character,  and 
the  same  authority.  They  were, 
therefore,  imbibed  without  dis- 
crimination. But,  as  the  teach- 
er, and  all  whom  he  taught, 
loved  the  false  better  than  the 
true,  the  former  were  always 
more  respected,  and  obeyed, 
than  the  latter.  The  teacher 
was  unable  to  separate  them. 
His  pupils,  who  were  the  mass 
of  mankind,  were  still  more  un- 
able. 

Fourthly,  The  morality  dis~ 
covered  by  reason,  is  attended 
with  no  Sanction^  beside  the 
Character,  and  Arguments,  of 
the  teacher. 

To  support  our  doctrines  by 
arguments,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  mode  of  supporting  them, 
which  is  within  the  power  of 
man.     Were  those,  who  are  to 
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be  taught,  sufficiently  intelligent, 
and  candid,  to  discern,  and  ad- 
rait,  every  evidence  according  to 
its  real  weight;  truth,  perhaps, 
would  stand  in  little  need  of 
other  assistance,  than  solid,  sat- 
isfactory reasoning.  But,  as 
the  case  is,  few  of  those,  who 
are  to  be  taught,  can  understand 
even  the  language,  in  which  the 
opinions  of  Philosophy  are  ne- 
cessarily conveyed;  and  fewer 
still,  the  reasonings  by  which 
they  are  professedly  supported. 
In  the  view  of  all,  but  this  little 
number,  these  opinions  must  re- 
main unsupported. 

At  the  same  time,  those,  who 
understood  these  reasonings, 
would  often  see,  because  the 
same  discernment  must  enable 
them  to  see,  that  much  of  their 
argumentation  was  unsound, 
sophistical,  and  contemptible. 
This  fact  would  not  fail  of  im- 
peaching the  credit  of  the  rest; 
and  entailing  contempt  upon  all. 
The  books,  which  contained 
them,  would,  therefore,  be  ne- 
cessarily disregarded. 

Were  we,  however,  to  sup- 
pose every  such  book  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  sound  doctrines, 
and  solid  reasonings;  the  in- 
structions zshich  it  eommuni- 
cated,  would  still  be  mere  ad- 
vice; and  be  perfectly  destitute 
of  authority.  Of  course,  it 
would  have  no  weight  with  man- 
kind, beside  that,  which  the  in- 
clination  of  the  reader  might 
choose  to  give  it.  You  may 
easily  prove  to  any  man,  that 
virtue  is  always  desirable  in  its 
own  nature.  But  no  man  ever 
was,  or  ever  will  be,  induced  by 
this  proof  to  become  virtuous. 
To  such  beings,  as  we  are,  and, 
I  suspect,  to  all  Intelligent  be- 
ings whatever,  it  is  indispensably 


necessary,  that  moral  instruc- 
tions should  be  communicated  us 
a  lute;  and  enforced  as  an  au- 
thority, which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned with  propriety,  nor  op- 
posed with  safety.  Even  when 
communicated  in  this  very  man- 
ner, and  by  the  most  righsful, 
and  awful,  authority  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  has  been  less  observed 
in  this  world,  than  a  good  man 
must  wish. 

Another  disadvantage,  to 
which  philosophical  morality 
has  been  always  subjected,  and 
which  could  not  fail  of  being 
fatal  to  it,  is,  that  the  Teachers 
themselves  never  sanctioned  it 
by  their  Example.  The  ac- 
counts given  us  of  these-  men, 
even  of  the  best  among  them, 
prove  unanswerably,  at  least  in 
my  view,  that  they  were  licen- 
tious to  a  degree,  which,  here, 
would  cover  them  with  the  deep- 
est infamy.  What  could  be  the 
authority  of  a  moral  instructor, 
who  taught,  as  Plato  did,  that 
men  and  women  should  appear 
naked  at  public  games;  that  in  a 
perfect  republic  concubinage 
should  be  promiscuous;  and  that 
young  men,  distinguished  by 
military  exploits,  should  be  pub- 
licly rewarded  by  peculiar  in- 
dulgences of  impurity?*  Who 
would  receive  his  morals  from 
men,  who,  like  Zeno  and  Soc 
rates,  were  charged,  and  unhap- 
pily without  any  satisfactory  de- 
fence, with  the  crime  against  na- 
ture? 

Another  disadvantage,  to 
which  philosophical  morality 
has  always  been  subject,  is,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  several  Phi- 
losophersj  and  Sects,  zeere  con- 
tinually contradictory.     AH  de- 

*  See  the  5^  Book  of  liis  Republic 
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fended  their  own;  and  decried 
those  of  others.  Hence  none 
were  generally  believed;  and  ail 
Avere  {jenerally  neglected.  Thus, 
instead  of  contributing  to  settle 
morality  upon  a  permanentfoun- 
dation,  they  rendered  it  more 
uncertain,  and  more  fluctuating 
than  they  found  it:  for  both  the 
arguments,  and  the  authority,  of 
one  Philosopher,  and  one  sect, 
destroyed  those  of  another. 

The  Philosophers  themselves 
were  not  insensible,  that  they 
labored  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  their  attempts  to  per- 
suade mankind  of  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines.  Some  of  them, 
therefore,  adopted  means,  total- 
ly different  from  those  which 
have  been  specified,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  their  country- 
men to  continue  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  quiet  and  order.  They 
appealed  to  the  traditions^  and 
customs^  of  their  ancestors^  as 
their  last  resort;  and  evidently 
relied  on  this  support,  more 
than  on  any  other.  Pliitarchy 
for  example,  roundly  declares, 
that  the  argument,  derived  from 
ancient  tradition,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  gods,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  customary  worship, 
is  sufficient,  and  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfactory; and  that  he  is  unwise, 
who  demands  any  other.  Ri- 
diculous, and  Wretched,  as  this 
argument  seems  to  us;  proving 
any  thing,  and  every  thing,  and 
nothing;  unfounded  itself,  and 
the  foundation  of  nothing  else; 
It  was  still  a  thousand  times 
more  efficacious,  than  all  the 
reasonings  of  Philosophy.  In 
truth,  it  was  the  only  firm  sup- 
port of  both  the  religion  and 
the  morality,  which  existed  a- 
mong  the  Gentile  nations. 


In  perfect  accordance  Avith 
these  observations,  the  worship 
of  the  Heathen  was  exactly  suit- 
ed to  the  conceptions, which  they 
formed  of  their  gods.  Their 
gads  were  lewd,  unjust,  cruel, 
false,  and  fraudulent,  absurd  in 
their  opinions,  weak  in  their 
counsels,  and  base  in  their  de- 
signs. In  all  these  character- 
istics their  worship  largely  par- 
ticipated. One  branch  of  it  was 
systematized  pollution.  Anoth- 
er was  formed  by  human  sacri- 
fices. It  began  in  deception; 
proceeded  with  fraud  and  injus- 
tice; and  issued  in  a  monstrous 
mixture  of  weakness  and  cruel- 

These  very  observations  irre- 
sistibly indicate  the  nature  of 
their  morals:  for  they  involve 
a  large  part  of  their  moral  sys- 
tem. I  shall  only  add,  that  their 
gravest  instructors,  and  those 
who  were  held  in  the  highest 
reputation,  allowed  openly  of 
profaneness,  anger,  revenge,  un- 
limited pride  and  ambition,  sui- 
cide, filial  impiety,  parental  un- 
kindness,  and  pollution  in  every 
form  and  every  degree.  Still  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  morals 
introduced  mio  France  and  Ger- 
many  by  the  Infidel  Philosophers 
of  modern  times,  were  incom- 
parably more  corrupt,  absurd, 
and  debased,  than  ejen  those  of 
Heathenism.  It  seems,  indeed, 
highly  probable,  that  nothing 
which  has  taken  place  since  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer;  or 
which,  except  that  awful  perpe- 
tration, has  existed  since  the  de- 
struction olSodum;  perhajs  since 
the  gigantic  wickedness  of  the 
Antediluvians;  has  otFended  the 
eye  of  God,  or  disgraced  the 
name  of  roan,   equally  with  the 
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crimes,  wMch  immediately  pre- 
ceded, and  accompanied,  the 
French  RfvoluMon. 

VI.  Equally  necessary  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  Will  of  God, 
concerning  our  future  being; 
wid,  without  Revelation,  this 
knowledge  is  impossible. 

We  may  exist  hereaffer:  and 
the  mere  possibility  of  this  ex- 
istence is,  to  man,  a  subject  of 
more  importance,  than  any  num- 
bers can  estimate.  If  there  is  a 
future  being;  it  is  immensely  in- 
teresting to  knovv  what  will  be 
its  nature,  its  circumsiances, 
and  its  continuance;  whether  it 
will  be  a  happy,  miserable,  or 
mixed  state;  whether  it  will  be 
changeable  and  temporary,  or 
invariable  and  eternal. 

If  there  be  a  world  of  happi- 
ness  beyond  the  grave;  the  ques- 
tion, "How  shall  v.e  gain  admis- 
sion to  it?"  carries  with  it  an 
overwhelming  import;  and  leaves 
out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remem- 
brance, every  other  concern  of 
man.  It  may,  indeed,  be  gene- 
rally  said,  that  we  may  be  sure 
of  happiness,  if  we  please  our 
Creator.  But  how  shall  we 
please  him,  if  we  know  not  his 
Character?  or  how  obey  him,  if 
we  know  not  his  Will? 

That  all  men  are  placed  undfir 
law  is  certain;  because  all  men 
are  conscious  of  an  obligation  to 
do  that,  whtch  is  good,  and  to 
avoid  that  which  is  evil.  That 
every  man  has  broken  this  law 
is  certain;  because  no  man  has 
done  all  the  good,  zchich  he  could 
have  done,  and  every  man  has 
done  evil  of  many  kinds,  and  de- 
grees. By  the  law,  then, which 
every  man  knows  and  of  which 
every  man  is  conscious,  every 
man  is  condi  mned.  As  this  law 
is  formed  by  his  Creator;  every 


man  is  guilty  of  having  offended 
this  great  and  awful  Being,  In 
what  manner,  then,  shall  man  be 
restoied  to  the  favor  of  his  Ma- 
ker? Will  He  accept  of  Repent- 
ance, as  the  proper  ground  of 
such  restoration?  What  is  re- 
pentance? It  will  probably  be 
ansvvered,  an  ingmuous  sorrow 
for  sin,  accorapani,ed  by  a  con- 
fv-ssion  of  its  reality  and  its  gtiilt, 
and  by  intreaties  for  forgiveness; 
and  followed  by  a  sincere  refor- 
mation of  life  All  this,  undoubt- 
edly, is  proper  conduct  for  eve- 
ry sinner.  But,  supposing  the 
repentance  itself  to  be  perfect, 
and  to  be  followed  by  a  life  of 
pt-rf^cMon.  how  does  it  appear, 
that  God  can  with  proprieiy  ac- 
cept it,  as  an  atonement  for  sins, 
which  are  past.  The  penitent 
has  done  no  more,  after  his  re- 
pentance, although  by  the  sup. 
position  he  has  been  absolutt-ly 
sinless,  than  he  is  under  abso- 
lute obligation  to  do  for  the 
time  being;  nor  than  he  had  been 
under  an  equal  obligation  to  do, 
before  he  became  a  penitent. 
How,  then,  can  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  during  one  part 
of  his  life,  become  an  excuse  for 
his  neglect,  or  violation  of  it, 
during  another  part?  It  may  be 
said,  that  he  sorrows  for  these 
sins.  It  is  answered,  This  sor- 
row, while  it  acknowledges  that 
he  is  guilty,  and  deserving  of 
punishment,  on  account  of  them, 
cannot  possibly  lessen  the  guilt, 
which  he  has  already  incurred, 
nor  his  desert  of  punishment. 
Both  will  certainly  remain  unal- 
tered by  his  sorrow;  and  this 
cannot  but  be  known  by  hisCre- 
ator. 

But  the  case,  here  supposed, 
is  merely  imaginary.  Such  a  re- 
pentance  has   never   existed   in 
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this  world;  nor  lias  any  repent, 
ance  ever  been  followed,  here, 
hy  such  a  life.  The  actual  re- 
pentance  of  man,  in  his  best 
state,  is  imperfect;  tinctured  with 
sin  in  itself;  and  followed  by  a 
life,  fraught  with  many  sins,  and 
without  a  single  act  of  perfect 
obedience.  Will  God  accept 
such  a  repentance,  as  this?  To 
this  even  Hope  cannot  return  an 
affirmative  answer. 

If  our  repentance  cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  atonement  for  sin; 
Reason  knows  of  nothing^which 
can.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Reason 
can  discern,  Justi/icatzon,  be- 
fore God,  for  our  conduct  in  this 
zcorld^is  impossible.  Of  coarse, 
when  man  appears  at  the  final  tri- 
al, he  must  certainly  be  condemn- 
ed.  The  hope,  that  in  this  state 
of  rebellion  and  guilt,  begun  at 
the  commencement,  and  contjn. 
ued  to  the  close,  of  his  earthly 
existence,  man  will  find  mercy  is 
gratuitously  assumed.  To  rest 
an  existence  which  may  be  eter- 
nal, and  interests  which  may  be 
immense,  on  a  mere  assumption, 
unsupported  by  a  single  argu- 
ment, is  to  launch  upon  a  plank 
into  an  unknown  and  illimitable 
ocean. 

Thus,  if  there  be  a  future  hap- 
py world,  it  is  shut,  so  far  as 
reason  can  discern,  to  all  men. 
If  there  be  a  miserable  world;  it 
is  the  destined  receptacle  of  all 
men.  In  what  manner  we  can 
escape  the  latter  of  thest' desti- 
nies, and  gain  possession  of  the 
former,  Reason  is  absolutely  un- 
able to  discover.  "  Wherewith 
shall  we  come  befdre  the  Lord, 
for  this  mighty  purpose,"  is  a 
question,  to  which  no  answer 
can  be  returned  on  this  side  of 
Heaven, 

VH.  Revelation  is  absolutely 


necessary  to  sanction  all  Moral 
and  Religious  duties. 

Revelation  is  a  disclosure  of 
the  Character  and  Will  of  God. 
The  language,which  it  universal- 
ly speaks,  is.  Thus  saith  Jeho.. 
vah:  language,  containing  an  ar- 
gument for  the  truth  of  its  dec- 
laraiions,  and  the  soundness  of 
its  precepts,  more  easily  under- 
stood, and  more  deeply  felt,  than 
anyothri;  and  presenting  an  au- 
thority great,  infinitely  obligato- 
ry, and  awful.  Revelation  is, 
therefore,  a  Law.  Its  sanctions 
are  a  reward  for  obedience,  and 
a  penalty  for  disobedience.  The 
reward  is  endless  happiness;  the 
penalty  endless  woe.  That  these 
sanctions  are  necessary  for  man, 
and  are  no  more  than  is  necessa- 
ry, is  unanswerably  proved  by 
facts.  Those  of  mankind,  who 
acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  a 
Revelation,  and  admit  these  to 
be  its  sanctions,  are  certainly 
less  generally  and  perfectjj  vir- 
tuous than  their  duty  an«f  inter- 
est plainly  demand.  Yet  these 
sanctions  have  had  more  influ- 
ence on  mankind,  than  all  other 
considerations  whatever.  The 
Bible  has  made  millions  virtu- 
ous. Philosophy  has  not  made 
one.  C. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  YOUNG  PER- 
SONS WHO  HAVE  LATELY 
MADE  A  PROFESSION  OF  RE- 
LIGION. 

(Concluded  from  p  72.) 

5.  It  will  be  greatly  conducive 
to  your  happiness  through  life, 
to  make  such  advances  in  piety, 
as  that  you  may  habitually  take 
pleasure  in  the  duties  of  relig~ 
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ion.  No  argument  is  necessary 
to  show,  that  the  great  business 
of  life  ought  to  be  pleasaat;  nor 
that  the  attainment  of  religion  is 
the  great  business  of  life.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  all  the  means  which 
God  has  instituted  for  <his  pur- 
pose, are  to  be  received  with 
gratitude,  used  with  reverence, 
and  made  the  continual  sources 
of  enjoyment.  Alen  rarely  make 
any  considerable  proficiency,  in 
a  pursuit,  or  profession,  unless 
the  prosecufion  of  it  gives  thetn 
pleasure.  In  religion,  it  is  gen- 
erally true,  that  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  exercises  of  pi- 
ety, bear  a  very  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  progress  made  in  these 
exercises,  and  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived from  them.  An  irksome, 
constrained  service,  is  equally 
unprofitable  to  the  subject  of  it, 
and  unacceptable  to  God,  He 
toveth  a  cheerful  giver;  espec- 
ially, when  the  services  of  the 
heart  are  tendered. 

The  religious  duties  which  I 
have  particularly  in  view  at  pres- 
ent., are  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  practice  of 
prayer,  reading  the  Bible,  and 
religions  conversation. 

The  Sabbath  should  be  hailed 
as  a  season  most  precious  to  the 
soul.  It  should  be  regarded  in 
its  approach,  as  the  best  day  of 
the  week;  a  day  ever  to  be  ac 
companied  with  peculiar  enjoj'- 
ments.  Its  institution  was  a- 
mong  the  first  proofs  of  the  Di. 
vine  benignity  as  exercised  to- 
wards man;  and  its  celebration 
should  exhibit  corresponding 
gratitude  and  joy.  The  oppor- 
tunities which  it  affords  for  in- 
struction in  Divine  things,  for 
pious  meditation,  and  for  self- 
examination,  should  be  seized  as 
inestimable   privileges,    and    re- 


membered as  the  standing  memo- 
rials  of  the  Savior's  resurrection, 
and  the  gladdening  harbingers  of 
everlasting  rest.  When  it  is 
considered,  that  the  Sabbath  is 
the  great  preservative  of  piety 
among  men,  and  furnishes  the 
most  effectual  means  of  spiritual 
improvement,  an  irresistible  rea- 
son is  presented  for  maintaining 
the  purity  of  that  holy  day,  and 
participating  in  its  sacred  de- 
lights. 

Prayer  has  often  been  called 
the  breath  of  the  Christian.  The 
experience  of  ail  ages  has  testifi- 
ed, that  spiritual  life  cannot  be 
sustained  without  it.  The  same 
experience  warrants  the  conclu- 
sion, that  this  duty  will  not  be 
faithfully  performed,  unless  it  is 
found  to  be  a  pleasure,  and  not 
a  task.  The  urgency  with  which 
our  Lord  pressed  unwearied 
prayer  upon  his  followers,  is 
equalled  only  by  the  promises 
which  he  made  to  it.  The  man 
who  fervently  and  regularly 
comes  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  will  find  an  immediate  ac- 
cession of  internal  strength,  as 
well  as  a  general  confirmation  of 
his  faith  with  respect  to  future 
blessings. 

That  the  oracles  of  the  living 
God  afford  the  means  of  increas- 
ing enjoyment,  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  all  competent 
judges;  that  is,  by  all  who  pe- 
ruse  them  with  seriousness  and 
attention.  But  if  we  may  credit 
the  representations  which  are 
given  by  aged  and  experienced 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
other  Christians  of  great  piety, 
few  derive  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings that  pure  satisfaction,  that 
elevated  joy,  t^  divine  conso- 
lation, whic'  ciiey  are  designed 
to  yield.     Ihe  reason  of  thisde- 
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ficiont^y  is,  probably,  the  want 
of  ardor,  and  uniformity,  in 
searching  after  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  do  not  ex- 
ert all  that  active  thought,  and 
sedulous  inquiry  on  this  subject, 
■which  our  most  important  inter- 
ests, and  most  invaluable  com- 
forts, would  urge  us  to  apply. 
Lot  us,  then,  be  animated  to 
more  diligent  examination  of  that 
sacred  volume  which  is  able  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation. 

Those  who  think  much  of  a 
Savior,  and  a  life  to  come,  will 
express  their  thoughts  in  con- 
versation; and  these  topics  will 
be  the  most  interesting  on  which 
their  tongues  are  ever  employ- 
ed. If  no  company  is  at  hand, 
in  which  such  subjects  will  be 
acceptable,  they  will  seek  other 
society,  where  they  can  converse 
on  the  groat  truths,  which  are 
nearest  to  their  hearts.  As  this 
world  contains  a  thousand  ob- 
jects, adverse  in  their  nature  to 
a  holy  life,  the  young  have  need 
to  be  encouraged  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  such  habits  as  will  furn- 
ish independent  sources  of  pleas- 
ure. Of  these  a  recurrence  to 
religious  topics  of  conversation 
is  not  the  least.  A  free  inter- 
change of  thoughts  among  the 
pious,  has  a  powerful  etlVct  in 
uniting  their  hearts,  and  multi- 
plying the  joys  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage. 

6.  Endeavor  to  Jix  your 
mi/ids  upon  the  glories  and  the 
terrors  of  the  world  to  come^  till 
these  considerations  shall  pro- 
duce a  permanent  influence  on 
your  conduct.  A  revelation 
was  not  made  of  these  truths, 
that  they  should  simply  receive 
a  cold  assent,  without  producing 
any  effect  upon  the  heart  and 
life.       Accordingly    our    Lord, 
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and  his  Apostles,  enforced  their 
instructions  and  exhortations, 
by  referring  to  the  tremendous 
scenes  of  the  judgment-day,  and 
the  unutterable  destinies  of  eter- 
nity. Nor  do  they  appeal  to 
these  most  awful  topics  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions  only;  oa 
the  contrary,  their  minds  seem  so 
engaged  in  reflecting  upon  the 
future  interests  of  men,  that  they 
almost  forget  the  trifling  con- 
cerns of  the  present  state.  In  like 
manner,  those  who  most  resem- 
ble the  Apostles  in  devotedness 
and  zeal,  will  themselves  be  gov. 
erned  by  the  same  motives,  and 
will  press  them  upon  others. 
Two  excellent  effects  proceed 
from  this  state  of  the  soul;  name- 
ly, a  steadiness  of  mind  which 
elevates  the  possessor  above  the 
agitations  of  this  world,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  real  impor- 
tance of  time  as  affording  the 
means  of  securing  a  happy  eter- 
nity. 

The  man  who  meditates  much, 
and  solemnly,  upon  that  exceed', 
ing  great  and  eternal  weight  of 
glori/, 'which  Paul  mentions  with 
such  unequalled  energy  of  ex. 
pression,  will  think  lightly  of 
all  the  temporal  distinctions  that 
come  under  his  view.  "  Of 
what  consequence  will  it  be  in 
the  future  world,"  will  he  say 
to  himself,  "  whether  I  have 
lived  in  a  splendid,  or  a  hum- 
ble mansion;  whether  I  have 
been  clothed  with  the  finest,  or 
the  coarsest  raiment;  whether  I 
have  been  extensively  known 
and  honored,  or  have  lived  ob- 
scure and  unregarded."  The 
highest  honors  bestowed  by  men 
are  instantly  forgotten,  when  the 
mind  recurs  to  that  honor  which 
Cometh  from  God  only.  All 
that  is  enjoyed  or  suffered  below 
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the  sun  vanishes  from  the  sight, 
when  the  eye  is  once  raised  to- 
wards the  dazzling  magnificence 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  turned 
to  the  smoke  of  never-ending 
torments. 

It  will  probably  be  a  subject 
of  wonder  and  amazement  to  the 
redeemed,  through  the  succeed, 
ing  agps  of  their  existence,  that 
tho)-  were  so  stupid  with  respect 
to  their  immortal  concerns  while 
here  on  earrh.  They  will  be 
surprised  ai  their  own  weakness, 
amidst  so  many  helps  to  obtain 
divine  strengih;  at  their  foliy, 
when  favored  with  so  many 
means  of  access  to  the  treasures 
of  heavenly  wisdom;  at  their 
languid  efforts  after  durable 
riches  and  righteousness,  while 
the  possession  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  are  not  only  unsatisfacto. 
ry,  but  dangerous,  claimed  so 
large  a  share  of  their  wishes  and 
their  exertions.  \i  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  mankind  on  er- 
rands of  mercy,  O  how  would 
they  tremble  at  the  apathy  even 
of  Christians;  and  how  earnestly 
would  they  intreat  their  friends 
to  make  all  their  daily  pursuits 
subservient  to  those,  which  tend 
to  secure  a  title  to  the  heavenly 
inheritance. 

7,  Consider  the  importance 
of  extending  around  you  a  salu' 
tary  influence  by  your  example. 
This  subject  is  one  of  those 
which  a»e  not  duly  estimated  by 
Christians  in  general.  An  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  too  common, 
that  persons  in  the  ordinary 
ranks  of  life,  are  not  bound  to 
exert  any  religious  influence  up- 
on others;  but  that  it  rather  be- 
comes fhtm  to  retire  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  society,  and  to 
confine  all  their  pious  efforts  to 


their  own  hearts,  or  at  the  most 
to  their  families.  But  such  an 
opinion  is  erroneous  and  hurt- 
ful. Every  man  who  has  the  ca- 
pacity of  performing  the  daily 
business  of  an  ordinary  calling, 
will  be  able,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
to  do  something  that  tends  to 
promote  the  spiritual  interests  of 
his  fillow  creatures.  ^o  man 
is  so  humble  or  retired,  as  not 
to  possess  friends  to  whom  a 
word  of  caution,  or  reproof,  or 
alarm,  might  be  useful.  No 
man  need  be  so  ignorant,  or  un* 
skilled,  in  divine  things,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  say  something  for 
the  honor  of  God  and  religion. 
It  is  not  thought  too  much  for 
any  man,  to  talk  upon  the  evils 
of  vice  and  idleness;  upon  dis- 
honesty in  dealing,  or  ingrati- 
tude to  temporal  benefactors. 
Just  as  easy  is  it  for«  person  of 
the  humblest  capacity,  to  express 
his  reflections  upon  the  miseries 
of  sin,  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance and  faith,  and  the  solemn 
realities  of  a  future  state.  The 
rich  and  the  honorable,  have,  to 
be  sure,  a  wider  range  for  be- 
neficent labors,  and  a  more  ex- 
tended responsibility.  But  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
individuals  whom  J  am  address- 
ing, have  many  acquaintances 
whose  greatest  good  they  ought 
to  consult,  and  are  favored  with 
many  opportunities  of  social  in- 
tercourse, which  an  honest  and 
prudent  zeal  might  convert  into 
occasions  of  diffusive  benevo- 
lence. 

Let  us  confine  our  views  a 
moment  to  the  interesting  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  pa- 
rents and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters.  How 
exceedingly  important,  will  it 
seem  to  the  mind  of  the  consid- 
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erate  Christian,  tha^^  those  who 
have  been  born  under  the  same 
roof  with  him,  and  participated 
in  the  same  advantages,  Avho  are 
bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of 
his  flesh,  should  also  be  blessed 
with  the  same  spiritual  birth 
which  he  has  experienced,  and 
share  in  the  same  future  resur- 
rection. How  will  his  heart  be 
pained  within  him  at  thethought, 
that  friends  so  near  to  him, 
should  spend  this  season  of 
grace,  and  not  become  recon- 
ciled to  God,  or  prepared  for 
his  kingdom.  How  will  he  fill 
his  mouth  with  arguments  to  at- 
lure,  to  persuade,  to  constrain 
them  to  Jlee  J^rom  the  wrath  to 
come. 

A  strong  resolution  should  be 
formed  by  every  person  who 
sets  out  in  the  Christian  course, 
to  show  himself  the  firm,  open, 
and  unyielding  friend  of  virtue. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by 
assisting  the  good  with  his  ad- 
vice, his  countenance,  and  his 
prayers;  and  by  setting  his  face 
against  wickedness  of  every 
kind.  It  is  astonishing  to  ob. 
serve  what  a  timid,  wavering, 
languid  approbation,  some  of  the 
professed  friends  of  religion  are 
wont  to  bestow  upon  the  most 
generous  and  disinterested  ac- 
tions; and  what  a  hesitating, 
feeble,  and  unwilling  kind  of 
condemnation  they  pronounce 
upon  the  most  atrocious  guilt. 
From  their  conversation  you 
would  not  suppose,  that  there 
was  any  great  and  marked  dif. 
ference  between  the  moral  qual- 
ities of  different  actions;  though 
you  might  think  that  some 
courses  of  conduct  were  rather 
less  wise  and  profitable  than  oth- 
ers.  Thus  does  not  the  fervent 
believer.     Though  he  will  com=. 


miserate  the  guilty,  and  weep 
over  their  folly  and  their  ruin, 
yet  he  will  j»<lge  of  characer 
according  to  the  unerring  stand- 
ard of  God's  word,  and  always 
distinguish  between  the  precious 
and  the  vile. 

8.  Study ^Ae  peculiar  state 
of  the  Christian  church  at  the 
present  time.,  and  inquire  what 
peculiar  duties  this  state  de- 
mands. It  is  manifest,  that  ex- 
ertions in  a  good  cause,  may  be 
justly  required  to  be  propor. 
tionate  to  the  knowledge,  ad- 
vantages, and  abilities,  of  those 
who  are  to  make  them;  and  to 
the  excellence  and  importance  of 
the  cause  itself.  No  cause  in 
which  men  are  concerned  can 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  of 
Christianity.  The  advantages 
for  extending  a  salutary  influ- 
ence were  never  greater  than  at 
the  present  time.  Societies  for 
sending  Missionaries  among  the 
Heathen,  for  circulating  the  Bi- 
ble among  the  poor  and  destitute 
in  Christian  countries,  and  for 
promoting  Christian  knowledge 
generally,  have  been  lately  es- 
tablished, in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  pat- 
ronized  with  a  liberality  hereto- 
fore unexampled.  There  are 
not  wanting  objects  within  every 
person's  reach,  which  deserve 
all  the  influence,  all  the  time,  and 
all  the  money,  that  can  be  im^ 
parted,  without  violating  the  du- 
ties he  owes  to  himself,  and  his 
family.  Nor  are  these  objects 
doubtful  in  their  nature;  the  am- 
plest evidence  having  been  af- 
forded that  the  present  and  fu., 
ture  happiness  of  men  is  pro- 
moted by  pursuing  them.  No 
man  has  a  plea  for  idleness  in  his 
Master's  service,  by  asserting 
that  he  can  find  nothing  to  da, 
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Should  such  an  assertion  be 
made,  the  general  aspect  of  eve- 
ry little  community,  much  more 
that  of  the  world  at  large,  would 
prove  it  unfounded.  Scarcely  a 
neighborhood  can  be  found, 
which  does  not  present  wants  to 
be  supplied,  ignorance  to  be 
corrected,  wickedness  to  be  re- 
proved, and  virtuous  struggles 
to  be  commended  and  encour- 
aged. There  need  not  be  a 
Christian,  (if  all  would  employ 
the  talents  which  God  has  given 
them,)  whose  activity  in  well- 
doing would  not  be  abundantly 
recompensed  by  seeing  the  fruit 
of  his  endeavors;  whose  pro- 
longed life  would  not  be  ac- 
knowledged  as  a  public  blessing; 
and  whose  death  would  not  be 
lamented  as  a  calamity,  as  far  as 
his  character  was  known. 

Let  those,  then,  who  are  just 
entering  into  the  active  world, 
consider  the  importance  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  Let  them  extend  their 
prospects  far,  and  take  into  their 
estimate  of  the  good  which  they 
are  to  attempt,  all  the  amazing 
consequences  which  will  result 
through  eternity  from  the  effect- 
ual  prayers  and  successful  labors 
of  a  persevering  individual.  Hav- 
ing coHoted  the  cost,  and  esti- 
mated the  value,  of  a  life  of  pie- 
ty, let  them  act  resolutely  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  con. 
science  and  of  wisdom.  Let 
them  duly  appreciate  the  bles- 
sings and  the  honor,  of  being 
engaged  in  the  same  cause  which 
was  espoused  by  our  Savior,  and 
lias  been  by  him  defended  till 
the  present  time;  and  of  co-ope- 
rating with  God  in  his  benefit- 
cent  designs  towards  the  human 
race. 

Accompany  me,  for  a  moment, 


my  young  friends,  in  tracing 
some  of  the  outlines  in  the  char- 
acters of  a  lukewarm,  and  of  a 
devout  and  active  Christian. 

A  lukewarm  Chribtiao  is,  un- 
happily, not  an  uncommon  char- 
acter, in  the  church  of  the  Re- 
deemer. He  is  one,  who,  though 
professing  Christianity,  feeis  lit- 
tle of  its  importance,  and  par- 
takes less  of  its  spirit.  His  life 
is  moral,  perhaps,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, through  a  sense  of  propri. 
ety,  or  a  regard  to  reputation; 
but  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  are 
objects  which  engage  not  his  at- 
tention, and  command  not  his 
heart.  He  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  description  of  persons, 
to  the  condition  of  a  neutral  be- 
tween religion  and  its  opposers. 
And  as  no  neutral  in  this  war- 
fare, can  be  highly  respected  by 
either  party,  he  is  not  unfre- 
quently  branded  with  insinceri- 
ty, by  the  enemies  of  religion,  or 
despised  by  them  as  pusillani- 
mous; while  his  fervent  brethren 
consider  his  society  as  of  too 
cold-hearted  and  benumbing  a 
nature  to  be  indulged  in  with 
safety,  and  almost  involuntarily 
desert  it.  His  presence  neither 
intimidates  the  wicked,  nor  re- 
freshes the  good.  If  he  unites 
in  any  plan  of  utility  or  charity, 
where  religious  principles  are  to 
be  the  only  stimulus  to  action, 
his  doubts  are  so  numerous,  his 
objections  so  hard  to  be  obvi- 
ated to  his  satisfaction,  and  his 
fears  so  preponderant,  that  he 
deadens  the  exertions  of  others, 
and  hangs  like  a  millstone  about 
the  necks  of  those  who  had  taken 
him  as  an  assistant.  As  he  ap- 
pears io  take  no  enjoyment  in 
religious  duties,  and  speaks  with 
great  coolness  and  much  hesita- 
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tion  on  religious  topics,  his  in. 
liuence  upon  his  family  and 
friends  is  of  a  dubious  cast.  His 
future  years,  unless  a  material 
change  takes  place  in  his  charac- 
ter, promise  little  advancement 
in  any  thing  truly  valuable;  and 
he  is  preparing  for  a  death-bed 
covered  with  thick  clouds,  and 
disturbed  by  many  a  pang. 

Not  so  the  devout  and  active 
Christian.  His  course  is  mark- 
ed with  numerous  instances  of  the 
reveards,  and  triumphs,  of  vir- 
tue. His  presence  diffuses  joy 
into  the  hearts  of  the  disconso- 
late, and  imparts  courage  to  the 
desponding;  while  it  unites  and 
strengthens  those  who  possess  a 
spirit  like  his  own.  In  his 
words  and  condpct  religion 
appears  to  possess  a  life  and 
activity,  which  render  it  en- 
gaging, and  which  are  equal- 
ly remote  from  indiflFerence  and 
enthusiasm.  Feeling  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  blessings  of  the  Gos- 
pel, he  cannot  but  be  anxious 
that  others  should  regard  them  as 
he  does,  and  become  partakers 
of  them.  Reflecting  upon  the 
awful  wrath  which  impends  over 
the  guilty,  he  can  do  no  less 
than  be  earnest  that  they  should 
be  delivered  from  it.  Wh^n  he 
casts  his  eyes  around  him  upon 
the  sins  and  miseries  of  mankind, 
he  beholds  innumerable  motives 
to  self-denial,  to  prayer,  and  to 
activity.  When  he  looks  into 
his  own  heart,  he  recognizes  the 
remains  of  corruption,  and  sees 
abundant  occasion  for  v/atchful- 
ness;  yet  he  also  discovers  in- 
creasing evidence  of  a  blessed 
change  in  his  affections,  and  ex- 
periences  unspeakable  joy  in  the 
prospect  of  that  glorious  con- 
summation which  faith  presents 
to  his   view.      From   the   word 


and  ordinances  of  God,  from 
Christian  fellowship  and  confer, 
ence,  from  the  habitual  exercise 
of  charity  and  beneficence,  and 
from  a  strict  attention  to  the 
social  and  relative  duties  of  his 
station,  he  gains  increasing 
strength,  and  makes  gradual  and 
sure  advances  in  the  way  to 
heaven.  To  use  the  strongly 
poetical  language  of  Job,  when 
the  ear  hears  him,  then  it  blesses 
him;  and  when  the  eye  sees  him^ 
it  gives  witness  to  him.  He 
stands  a  faithful  example  of  the 
excellence  of  Christianity,  and 
as  such  is  known  and  loved  by 
the  friends  of  truth;  though 
probably  hated  and  persecuted, 
like  his  Master,  by  an  ungodly 
world.  Whenever  it  pleases  the 
Savior  to  remove  him  hence, 
with  exultation  in  his  heart,  and 
transports  on  his  tongue,  he 
breathes  out  his  departing  spirit 
in  thanks,  and  praises,  and  ben- 
edictions. 

Can  you  hesitate,  my  young 
friends,  which  character  to 
choose?  The  voice  of  wisdom, 
and  the  voice  of  God,  direct  you 
to  that  which  most  resembles  the 
character  of  your  Savior.  If 
you  thus  choose,  and  steadily 
pursue  the  object  of  your  choice; 
if  your  souls  become  more  and 
more  assimilated  to  the  image  of 
God,  and  your  lives  are  filled 
with  kindness,  beneficence,  and 
love,  to  your  fellow  men,  you 
will  become  objects  of  delight  to 
every  holy  being  in  the  universe. 
In  such  a  course,  the  united 
voice  of  the  church  on  earth,  and 
the  church  in  heaven,  bids  you 
Godspeed.  Could  the  martyrs 
of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
the  intrepid  reformers  of  later 
times,  have  foreseen  your  tri- 
umphant faith  and  indefatigable 
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zeal,  the  prospect  would  have 
refreshed  even  their  undaunted 
spirits,  and  excited  an  additional 
smile  of  complacency  on  their 
raptured  countenances,  while  ex- 
piring on  the  wheel,  or  at  the 
stake.  You  will  be  a  joyful 
spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men; 
but  not  to  them  only:  for  the 
Almighty  Savior,  at  once  your 
Advocate  and  your  Judge,  will 


behold  your  conflict,  and  pro- 
claim your  triumph.  Then  will 
you  know  by  experience  the  full 
import  of  that  encouraging  de- 
claration: He  that  overcometh, 
the  same  shall  be  clothed  with 
white  raiment;  and  I  will  not 
blot  out  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess 
his  name  before  my  Father^  and 
before  his  angels. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For  the  PanopUst. 

The  following  epitome  of  Lowman's  Hebrew  Ritual,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  min- 
isters, as  a  part  of  the  customary  exercises  The  writer  sends  it  to  the  Editors 
of  the  Fanoplist,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  his  brethren,  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  have  but  little  leisure  to  devote  to  books. 


Christians  in  general  have 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  they  have  little  or  no  con- 
cern with  that  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  relates  to  the  Jew- 
ish worship.  Hence  very  few 
have  studied  it  with  attention, 
while  multitudes  have  scarcely 
attended  to  it  at  all;  and  others 
still  have  treated  it  as  unmean- 
ing, if  not  ridiculous.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  one  quarter  of 
the  Bible  is  neglected,  or  read 
without  profit;  and  not  one  in  a 
thousand,  perhaps,  can  give  any 
reason  why  the  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  mix  leaven  and  honey 
with  a  burnt  offering;  or  wheth- 
er there  ever  was  any  reason  for 
such  a  prohibition.  Though  the 
Jewish  rites  are  not  binding  on 
us,  and  though  it  is  not  essential 
to  salvation  that  they  should 
now  be  understood;  yet  they  are 
a  part  of  that  Scripture  which  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God;  and 
which  cannot  be  profitable  to  us. 


while  we  remain  in  absolute  ig- 
norance of  its  design. 

From  a  summary  review  of 
the  principal  Levitical  institu- 
tions, it  will  appear  that  they 
were  not  unworthy  of  God,  nor 
without  important  meaning  to 
his  ancient  church. 

In  such  a  review  we  must  con- 
sider the  following  things. 

1.  The  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  They  were  a 
chosen  people,  separated  from 
rest  of  the  world,  as  the  deposi- 
taries of  God's  truth.  Immedi. 
atoly  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  the 
scheme  of  redemption  was  re- 
vealed. Pious  persons,  such  as 
Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah,were  to 
be  found  among  mankind;  but 
not  associated  in  the  form  of  an 
organized  church.  The  calling 
of  Abraham  was  a  new  era  in 
the  state  of  the  world.  He  and 
his  posterity  were  set  apart  as  a 
visible  church,  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  tb© 
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one  true  God.  From  them  too 
the  Messiah  was  to  spring,  in 
whom  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessedj  and  by 
whom  the  truth  was  to  have  a 
universal  spread  and  triumph  in 
the  world. 

2.  The  circumstances  of  oth- 
er nations  must  be  considered. 
At  the  time  when  the  Jews  were 
subjected  to  the  ritual  law,  the 
darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry  had 
covered  almost  ail  mankind;  par- 
ticularly the  Egtfptians^  Cana- 
anitesy  Midianites^  Moabites^ 
and  all  the  nations  that  were  to 
be  the  immediate  neighbors  of 
God's  cSiosfU  people.  In  some 
of  these,  the  most  abominable 
practices  prevailed,  under  the 
forms  of  religion.  They  offered 
their  children  to  Moluch  in  sac- 
rifice; and  even  adultery  and  in- 
cest were  sanctioned  as  a  pari  of 
their  devotions.  Their  magi- 
cians allowed  a  man  to  marry 
not  only  his  sister,  but  his  daugh. 
ter,  and  even  his  mother. 

The  Egyptian  and  Chaldean 
theolog)-  admitted,  besides  one 
supreme  God,  a  multitude  of  in- 
ferior deities.  This  supreme  God 
was  supposed  to  be  surrounded, 
like  earlhiy  kings,  with  minis- 
ters of  diiferent  grades,  through 
whom,  as  mediators,  their  peti. 
tions  were  to  be  received.  The 
sun,  as  the  most  g)(»rious  object 
of  sense,  was  considered  to  be 
his  residence,  and  the  seven  plan- 
ets to  be  (he  palaces  of  seven  vice- 
roys or  lower  kings.  As  these 
were  sometimes  invisible,  temples 
were  built  to  each  of  them,  and 
images  eroded  as  representatives 
of  these  supposed  gods,  to  which 
they  might  al^rays  have  access, 
both  day  and  night,  H^nce  the 
tabrnacies  of  Moloch,,  and 
liemphanj     mentioned     in    the 


Scriptures.  Hence  the  whole 
system  of  astrology  and  sooth- 
saying; and  hence  the  imaginary 
influence  of  the  planets  upon 
seasons,  months,  and  days.  The 
antiquity  and  extent  of  these 
heathen  notions  may  be  seen,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  fact  that  a 
remnant  of  the  same  idolatry  has 
continued  until  now,  and  still 
ashigns  names  to  our  days  of  the 
week.*  From  (his  planetary 
worship  they  passed  on  to  deify 
the  souls  of  dead  men;  to  con- 
sult (htm  as  oracles;  and  to  a- 
dopt  all  the  fooleries  of  necro- 
mancy and  divination. 

3.  As  God  did  not  see  fit  to 
give  up  the  whole  human  race  to 
these  abominations,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  fix  on  some  spot  where 
an  effectual  stand  should  bemade 
against  (hem.  The  land  of  Ca- 
naan was  (he  spot  selected,  and 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  peo- 
ple, among  whom  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  were  to 
be  maintained.  This  people, 
therefore,  must  be  thoroughly 
guarded  against  falling  in  with 
the  idolatrous  rites  of  their  neigh, 
bors.  The  danger  of  this,  it  ap- 
pears from  fact,  was  very  great. 
Before  Abraham  was  called  from 
Ur,  heathen  principles  and  prac- 
tices had  found  their  way  into  his 
father's  family.  They  continu- 
ed in  the  family  of  JLaban,  so 
that  when  Jacob  left  him  to  re- 
turn to  Canaan,  Rachel  was 
tempted  to  steal  her  father's  im- 
ages: and  the  patriarch  had  oc- 
casion to  charge  even  his  own 
family;  "Put  away  the  strange 
gods  that  are  among  you,"  Be- 
sides, the  Israelites  had  been  in 
a  school  of  idolatry.     They  had 

*  Sunday,  Moonday,  Taisday,Wodens'- 
day,  Thorsday,  &c. 
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lived  among  the  Egyptians  who 
were  then  esteemt'd  above  all 
other  nations,  for  their  wisdom. 
The  most  extravagant  rites  of 
magic  and  divination  were  exhib- 
ited before  their  eyes  in  their 
captivity.  When  God,  by  the 
instrumentaiity  of  Moses^  led 
them  out  of  their  bondage  to- 
wards Canaan,  ihey  still  remem- 
bered  the  pomp  and  luxury  of 
the  heathen  festivals.  They  felt 
a  strong  propensity  to  fall  in 
with  thesecustoms.  Their  maii- 
ing  a  golden  calf,  holding  a  feast, 
and  joining  themselves  to  Baal 
Peor,  show  plainly  that  the  Ide- 
brews  were  as  likely  to  be  cor- 
rupted with  idolatry,  as  any 
other  people. 

4.  As  the  most  solemn  com- 
mands and  exhortations  wera 
found  ineffectual  to  restrain  their 
inclinations  to  heathen  customs, 
God  thought  proper  to  institute 
a  set  of  rites  which  should  be 
wrought  into  all  their  acts  of 
worship,  and  all  their  habits  of 
life.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  Israelites  had  been  kept 
at  hard  labor  in  Egypt  They 
came  out  of  bondage  ignorant, 
and  low  in  understanding.  A 
system  of  instruction  by  symbols 
was  best  suited  to  their  circum- 
stances. Accordingly  God  ap- 
pointed the  circumcision  of  their 
males,  as  a  visible  mark  of  their 
consecrarion  to  himself.  This, 
however, was  in  many  cases  neg- 
lected. Even  the  children  of 
Moses  were  not  circumcised,  till 
an  angel  rebuked  him  for  his 
fault;  and  in  the  wilderness  this 
neglect,  for  a  season,  was  uni- 
versal. A  more  complete  wall  of 
separation  was  necessary  to  keep 
that  holy  nation  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  world  around 
them.     In  this  view  it  vyas  wise 


to  make  that  unclean  to  the  He^- 
brews,  which  idolatry  had  made 
sacred  to  their  neighbors.  The 
pomp  of  a  heathen  festival  would 
not  entice  a  Jew,  so'long  as  he  was 
sure  to  find  something  therein 
which  was  unclean  according  to 
his  own  religion.  For  example; 
if  the  eating  of  blood  was  an 
idolatrous  sacrament,  how  prop- 
er it  was,  that  it  should  be  made 
pollution  to  an  Israelite?  This 
principle  attaches  an  important 
meaning  to  many  of  those  Levit- 
ical  institutions  which  have  been 
thought  mysterious  or  frivolous. 
Let  us  pursue  it  in  several  par- 
ticulars. Salt  was  to-be  used 
in  sacrifices;  and  was  called 
the  salt  of  the  covenant.  As 
men  used  to  eat  and  drink  to- 
gether in  making  covenants,  and 
as  salt  was  used  at  table,  by 
directing  salt  to  bo  used  God 
signified  his  presence  and  accept- 
ance of  their  offerings.  Leaven 
and  honey  were  ferments,  and 
tended  to  putrefaction.  As  salt 
denoted  perpetuity,  these  were 
emblems  of  malice,  hypocrisy, 
and  moral  corruption.  Hence 
leaven  was  so  often  forbidden  to 
be  used  by  the  Jews,  in  their  re- 
ligious rites.  Honey  had  been 
employed  for  purposes  of  super- 
stition by  the  Egyptians.  The 
ancient  idolaters  had  an  offering 
of  honey  to  the  infernal  gods,  or 
dead  heroes.  It  became  the  hon- 
or of  Jehovah's  worship,  to 
guard  his  people  against  any  re- 
semblance of  such  absurd  rites. 

It  was  a  custom  at  the  heathen 
sacrifices,  to  slay  the  beast  with 
its  head  towards  a  certain  point 
of  the  heavens;  in  particular, 
eastward:  and  standing  with  their 
face  toward  the  east  to  worship, 
was  a  known  rite  of  idolatry. 
This  shews  a  sufficient  reason, 
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and  the  only  reason,  why  the 
Jewish  priest  was  directed  to 
kill  the  sacrifice,  "  on  the  side  of 
the  altar  northward  before  the 
Lord." 

Certain  animals  were  made 
unclean  to  the  Hebrezoa^  both 
for  food  and  for  sacrifice;  and 
what  were  these?  The  same  pre- 
cisely, as  were  holy  among  idol- 
ah-rs.  Thus  a  swine  was  sacred 
to  Vi^uiis,  an  owl  to  Minerva,  a 
hawk  to  Apollo,  a  dog  to  Bee- 
ate.  The  Zabians  had  an  ofler- 
ing  to  the  sun  of  seven  bats, 
seven  mice,  and  seven  reptiles. 
Ail  these  creatures  were  made 
unclean  and  abominable  to  the 
Jews^  that  they  might  abhor 
idolatrous  rites. 

Another  regulation  for  the 
Jetcs  was:  "  Whosoever  touch- 
eth  a  dead  tody,  or  a  bone  of  a 
man,  or  a  grave,  shall  be  un- 
clean seven  days.  Ye  shall  not 
eat  any  thing  with  the  blood, 
neither  shall  ye  use  enchant, 
ments,  nor  observe  times.  Ye 
shall  not  round  the  corners  of 
your  heads,  nor  mar  the  corners 
of  your  beard,  nor  make  any 
cutting  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead, 
nor  print  any  mark  upon  you." 
Such  regulations  may  seem  to 
some  beneath  the  dignity  of  Je- 
hovah; but  they  were  founded 
on  important  reasons.  The  Hea« 
then  ate  blood  as  an  act  of  com- 
munion with  daemons.  At  fune- 
rals they  cut  off  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  and  threw  it  on  the  face 
or  breast  of  their  dead  friends. 
They  cut,  or  painted,  some  mark 
on  their  flesh,  to  show  to  what 
idol  god  they  belonged.  These 
magical  ];:Jtes  denoted,  that  they 
were  familiar  with  invisible  spir- 
its, and  were  inspired  with  the 
knowledge  of  secret  things. 
Thus  the  prophets  of   Baal^   i 
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Kings  xviij.28,  ^'cut  themselves 
after  their  manner  with  knives 
and  lancets,  crying,  O />'««/,  hear 
us."  Passing  through  the  fire, 
was  another  of  their  rites,  Avhich 
requires  no  remarks. 

The  idolaters  around  Canaan, 
supposed  that  their  deities  fre- 
quented  groves,  because  they 
were  cool  and  pleasant.  Hence 
their  oracles,  altars,  and  wor- 
ship, were  established  in  groves: 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  was  a 
law  to  the  Hebrews:  "Thou 
shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of 
any  trees  near  nnto  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  thy  God." 

The  Heathen  notions  of  gods 
and  goddesses  of  different  sexes, 
led  to  an  interchange  betwixt 
men  and  women  of  habits  of 
dress,  for  their  devotions;  ac 
cording  to  the  supposed  sex  of  the 
idol  god  they  worshipped.  Hence 
the  prohibition  to  the  Jews: 
*'  The  woman  shall  not  wear 
that  which  pertaineth  to  a  man; 
neither  shall  a  man  put  on 
a  woman's  garm^ent."  For  the 
same  general  reasons  it  was  made 
unlawful  to  wear  clothing  of 
mixed  materials.  "Neither  shall 
a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and 
woollen  come  upon  thee."  The 
ancient  Pagans  professed  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  owed  the  increase 
of  their  wool  and  flax  to  the 
lucky  conjunctions  bf  the  stars. 
In  testimony  of  this  belief,  they 
mixed  linen  and  woollen  together 
in  garments,  and  wore  them  ia 
honor  of  the  stars,  and  acknowl- 
edgsnent  of  their  fortunate  as- 
pects. 

Many  of  the  Levitical  institu- 
tions appear  in  themselves  fit 
and  reasonable.  The  Heathen 
boasted,  that  their  gods  were 
with  ihem,  and  accessible  at  all 
times  without  delay.     The  Jews 
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were  forbidden  to  make  any  Im- 
age  or  likeness  of  God,  Yet  he 
was  pleased  to  grant  them  a  She. 
kiuah,  or  symbol  of  his  presence 
among  them.  Buf  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  when  he  appear- 
ed in  the  burning  bush,  in  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  and  im 
the  majesty  of  Si'iai;  there  wa;^  no 
sort  of  likeness  to  any  creature 
exhibited;  and  so  no  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  images. 

As  10  the  animals  allowed  to 
the  Jews  for  food  aud  sacrifice; 
no  others  have  ever  been  found 
so  proper,  la  all  ages,,  for  man 
to  feed  upon,  as  those  which 
''  part  the  hoof,  and  chew  the 
cud,"  The  birds  aad  beasts  to 
be  oiFered  on  the  altar,  were 
those  which  have  always  been 
esteemed  the  most  wsefitl.  "Not 
the  ha,vk  and  vulture,  that  feed 
on  other  creatures;  not  the  owl 
and  bat,  that  love  darkness  and 
desolate  places;  not  the  filthy 
swine,  the  devouring  lion,  the 
warlike  horse,  the  subtle  fox, 
the  voracious  dog;  but  those 
which  best  represented  what 
Christ  would  be,  and  what  his 
people  ought  to  be:  as  the  labo- 
rious, patient  ox;  the  gentle, 
cleanly,  useful  sheep;  the  harm. 
less,  loving  dove." 

Finally,  be  it  remembered, 
that  no  institution  of  God  is  un- 
meaning  or  unimportant.  If  any 
rites  of  the  ancient  church  can- 
not be  understood  by  us;  still 
let  us  believe  that  they  were  ap- 
pointed for  wise  ends:  and  if 
thev  are  nut  understood,  merely 
'because  they  are  not  studied;  let 
us  forbfar  to  impeach  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  as  an  apology  for 
our  own  idleness.  The  cremo- 
nia!  la^v  was  abrogated  by  the 
death  of  Uhrisf:  but  stiH  the 
New  Testament   cannot   be  un- 


derstood, if  the  Old  Testament  is 
neglected.  Christ  is  not  only 
the  author,  but  the  subject,  the 
sum,  and  centre  of  the  whole  Bi- 
ble. His  command  to  us  all  is: 
"  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life;  and  they  are  they  that  tes. 
tify  of  me." 


QDESTION. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing texr?  1  John  iii  9.  Who^ 
soever  is  born  of  God  doth  not 
commit  nn;  for  his  seed  remain-* 
eth  in  him:  and  he  cannot  sin^ 
because  he  is  born  of  God.  A 
judicious  exposition  of  this  verse 
would  be  very  acceptable  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Pano- 
plist,  as  the  subscriber  is  well 
assured.  A.  B. 


From  the  Christian  Observer, Vol,  i.  p.  23. 
ON    THE    LOVE    OF    VIRTUE. 

Infidels  talk  much  of  the  love 
of  virtue.  And  why  then  do 
they  not  love  the  Bible?  Let  any 
man  read  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians;  the  preceptive  parts 
of  all  the  apostolic  Epistles;  our 
Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
&c.  Was  ever  so  amiable  and 
perfect  a  scheme  of  virtue  pre- 
sented to  the  world?  Surely  a 
virtuous  man  would  wish  such  a 
religion  to  be  true,  though  he 
could  not  think  it  so!  He  would 
see  it  to  be  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der of  society,  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mankind  individually, 
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that  he  would  rejoice  if  other  men 
believed  It,  Ihouj^h  he  could  not. 
He  would  do  nothing  to  impede 
its  rfcepiion,  but  rather  would 
promote  its  infiuence  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  Nay  more, 
he  would  practise  it  himself,  in 
spile  of  his  iial)eiief.  If  a  good 
rule  be  given  us,  that  will  pro- 
jaote  our  own   happiness,    and 


that  of  others,  wc  oujCjht  to  em- 
brace  and  follow  it,  whoever  be 
the  author,  and  whatever  its 
authority.  Our  own  interest  is 
obligation  enough.  Is  it  not 
plain,  that  every  man,  who  acts 
contrary  to  these  niaxnns,  de- 
ceives himself,  when  ho  supposes 
that  he  loves  Virtue,  while,  in 
truth,  he  only  talks  of  it. 


REVIEW. 


II.       DR.    porter's    convention    SERMON. 
(Concluded  from  p.  86.) 


We  have  thus  far  gone  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  preacher's 
construction  of  the  word  sim- 
plicityy  is  correct. 

It  will  not  be  Improper,  that 
we  shoold  now  state  aud  estab- 
lish the  true  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  he  has  chosen  for 
his  text;  especially  as  we  shall 
thus  be  assisted  not  i4  little,  in 
deterrainisjg  what  classes  of  wri- 
ters and  preachers,  are  roost  just- 
ly chargeable  with  corrupting  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel.'  If 
Dr.  Porter  has  entirely  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  his  test,  it  will 
not  be  strange  that  he  shoald 
have  taught  some  most  extraor- 
dinary and  unscriptuial  doc- 
triaes,  in  the  course  of  his  ser- 
mon. That  he  has  thus  mistaken 
it,  is,  we  apprehend,  easily  prov. 
cd.  His  whole  discourse,  so  far 
as  it  rests  upon  scriptural  au- 
thority at  all,  depends  upon  his 
detinition  of  the  word  simplicity; 
and  upon  that  part  of  his  deiini- 
tioo,  which  opposes  this  word  to 
mystery f  making  it  synonsmous 
with  plainness   or  mteUigible~ 


ness.  Now  it  appears  io  us, 
that  even  a  cursory  examination, 
certainly  a  thorough  and  diligent 
one,  will  convince  any  impartial 
man,  that  the  sense  of  the  word 
which  is  translated  simplicity  in 
the  text,  has  no  conceivable  re- 
lation to  mystery.  The  word 
oi.%Korv.,Q  signsfips,  first,  single- 
iiesx;  st'condly,  pnrity^  or  //n. 
mixedne^s;  thirdly,  which  is  a 
metajjhcricai  meaning,  integri- 
ty^ sincerity^  or  moral  purity. 
if  it  has  other  senses,  tht-y  have 
escaped  our  notice;  undeniably 
these  are  the  nalural,  primitive, 
and  most  important  senses:  yet 
neither  of  these  has  any  opposi- 
tion to  mysterj. 

If  we  adopt  thf  second  mean- 
ing, which  appears  to  give  the 
true  sense  of  the  passage,  the 
verse  contains  a  general  warning 
against  all  the  great  corruptions 
of  Christianity.  It  guards,  e- 
qually  against  the  mingling  of 
the  ceremooiai  law  and  the  Gos- 
pel, as  Jewish  converts  insisted 
upon  doing;  the  uncomraauded 
observances    and  austerities   o.f 
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Papists;  the  good  works  of  Pa- 
pists,  and  looser  Arminians.  as 
the  subsidiary  means  of  justifica- 
tiou;  and  especially  the  refine, 
ments  and  reasonings  of  modern 
Philosophy.  It  ought  to  teach 
ministers  the  duty  of  proclaim, 
ing  the  Gospel  just  as  it  is^  un- 
alloyed  with  human  inventions, 
unsophisticated  with  the  boasted 
conclusions  of  reason,  and  un- 
ipi paired  by  retrenchments,  made 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  cor- 
rupt inclinations  of  men. 

The  reader  who  is  disposed  io 
examine  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  word 
aTrAoTV]?  occurs,  will  perceive 
that  it  has  no  opposition  io 
"  whatever  is  mysterious."* 

If  we  understand  the  purport 
of  what  is  said,  (pp.  15  and  16,) 
we  cannot  altogether  accord 
with  the  preacher's  sentiments. 
He  thinks,  that 

"  The  idea,  which  has  heen  often  ad- 
vanced, of  our  Savior's  great  reserve,  in 
respect  to  the  discriminating  and  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  of  his 
leaving  these  to  be  taught  by  the  Apos- 
tles, after  his  ascension,  has  been  carried 
to  a  length,  which  cannot  be  justified, 
and  that  is  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  the  great  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith." 

On  subjects,  which  respected 
his  death  and  sufferings,  the 
preacher  admits,  "  that  he  for- 
bore, for  a  time,  to  speak  plain- 
ly to  his  disciples;  but,"  con- 
tinues the  preacher, 

"  No  reasons  that  I  have  ever  heard 
offered,  will  account  for  his  not  discours- 
ing often,  and  at  large,  on  many  subjects, 
in  respect  to  which  lie  is  wholly  silent, 
or  very  sparing  of  his  instruction,  pro- 
vided they  are,  as  is  supposed,  the  essen- 
tial and  vital  parts  of  religion." 


*  See  Rom.  xii.  8.    2  Cor.  i.  12.    Eph. 
\i.5'.    .CDl.iii;22; 


That  persons  may  have  exist- 
ed, or  may  now  be  found, 
who  have  been  culpable  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  not  deny; 
though  it  has  not  been  our  lot 
to  meet  wjth  them.  But  if  the 
preacher's  object  be,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  is,  to  hint  in  a  manner  a 
little  obscuie,  the  common  doc- 
trine of  modern  iatifudiriarians, 
that  the  Gospels  contain  all  the 
important  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  that  the  Epistles  are  to  be 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  commentary  upon  them,  we 
cannot  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
it  as  a  fact,  that  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  were  not  completely  de- 
veloped, until  many  years  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ.  Our 
belief  is  founded  in  part,  upon 
the  words  of  Christ  to  his  Apos- 
tles, just  before  his  crucifixion; 
"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now.  Howbeit,  when  he, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 
(Johnxvi.  12,  13.) 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  these 
words  are  a  part  of  that  very 
discourse,  in  which  he  had  plain- 
ly told  the  Apostles  of  his  de- 
parture; so  that  the  specific 
truth,  which  the  preacher  ex- 
cepts, forms  no  part  of  what  our 
Savior  now  withheld.  But  if, 
according  to  the  preacher,  they 
were  already  instructed  in  all 
the  essential  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, what  was  that  "  truth,"  in- 
to the  knowledge  of  which  thcy 
were  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment,  however,  that  we  yield 
the  point,  that  in  the  Epistles 
only^  are  found  those  doctrines 
which  have   been  most  oiFensive 
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to  human  reason,   and  most  hu. 
miliating  to  human  pride.     We 
have  seen,  with  inexpressible  as- 
tonishment, that  this  point  is  ta- 
ken for  granted,  by  some  popu- 
lar writers,  and  by  many  vulgar 
objectors,      against    Calvinistic 
opinions.       Wc      should     have 
thought,    that  the  most  superfi- 
cial reader  of  the  Gospels,  could 
not  have  avoided  discovering  the 
most  melancholy  accounts  of  hu- 
man depravity,  and  the    clearest 
exhibitions   of  the   doctrines  of 
grace,   in  the  very  words  which 
fell    from     our     Savior's     lips, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his 
preaching.     The  Gospel    of   St. 
John,  which  is  an  admirable  es- 
erapliiication  of  true  simpiicity^ 
both  in  style  and  doctrine,  con- 
tains, in  the  most  express  terms, 
the    following    great    truths,   a- 
mong  many   others  of  a  similar 
character;  viz.    The  Divinity  of 
Christ;  the  necessity  of  regene- 
ration by  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  Holy   Ghost;  the  depravity 
of    man;    the    perseverance    of 
those  who  believe;  the  sanctify- 
ing and  comforting  influences  of 
the   Spirit;  the  electing  grace  of 
God;    and  the  impossibility    of 
being   saved,  without    a   cordial 
belief  in   the  Savior  whom  God 
has   provided.     These  doctrines 
are  taught  not  only  with    clear- 
ness,   but    ia    such  a  manner,  as 
was   so   offensive  to   the   Jews, 
that   they    exhibited   the  utmost 
disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  even 
took  up  stones  to  put  the  bless- 
ed Redeemer  to  death.     We  ex. 
hort  our  readers  to  examine  their 
Bibles,  if  they  distrust  our  word, 
and  to  peruse  attentively  the  ten 
first  chapters  of  John's  Gospel. 
After  a  deliberate  perusal  of  these 
chapters,  let  them  say,  whether 
they  have  not  found  the  doctrines 


which  have  been  specified;  and, 
if  they  dislike  these  doctrines, 
whether  many  passages  have  not 
excited  the  same  feelings,  even 
after  the  whole  stock  of  pallia- 
tives  and  explanations  has  been 
exhausted,  as  arc  excited  by  the 
eighth  and  ninth  of  Romans,  and 
the  first  of  Ephcsians? 

As  to  the  doctrines,  which 
were  not  communicated  to  the 
disciples  by  our  Savior  while  on 
earth,  we  shall  close  by  citing 
the  opinion  of  Whitby,  whose 
sentiments  will  not  be  suspected 
of  being  tinged  by  Calvinistic 
prejudice. 

"  Now  evident  it  will  be  to  every  one 
■who  juflieiously  reads  these  Epistles,  that 
they  contain  sorae  things  delivered  and 
done,  which  were  not  clearly  taught  by 
Christ  whilst  he  was  on  earth,  nor  are 
clearly  delivered  in  the  Gospels;  as  we 
may  learn, 

1st.  From  the  doctrines  contained  iu 
these  Epistles-  as,  for  example,  that  by 
the  deeds  of  the  Into  shall  no  fesh  he  jns- 
iified;  Rom.  xiii.  20.  that  both  Jeiy 
and  Gentile,  being  under  condemnation, 
were  only  to  be  justified  freely  by  God'it 
i^race  throitji  the  redemptioti  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  ivhom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  throit.-h  faith  in  his 
blood,  25;  that  if  righieovsness  came  by 
the  law,  then  roas  Christ  dead  in  vain. 
Gal.  ii  21;  that  a:<  many  as  are  ofth.e  laiu, 
are  binder  the  curse,  iii.  16;  that  ifiue  be. 
circzimcised,  Chris  shall  profit  us  noth- 
ing; Christ  is  become  of  none  effect  to 
them  that  are  under  the  Una,  they  are 
fallen  frora  grace,  v,  2,  5;  that  the  law- 
was  to  continue  only  till  the  time  of  re- 
formation,  Heb  ii.  10;  and  was  then  to 
be  disannulled  yor  the  weakness  andun- 
pTofitableness  of  it,  vii.  18;  that  Christ 
is  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek,  v.  5,  6;  that  he  hath  an  un- 
changeable priesthood;  and  that  he  i,u 
heaven  is  continually  making  interces- 
sion for  us,  and  therefore  is  able  to  save 
i!s  to  the  uttermost,  vii.  94,  25,  For  all 
these  doctrines  clearly  delivered  in  these 
Epistles,  are  either  not  to  be  found  at  all, 
or  not  so  clearly,  in  the  Gospels. 

2dly,  III  these  Epistles  only  hav-e  we. 
instructions  about  many  great  and  neces- 
sary duties,  as,  for  example,  that  all  our 
thanksgivings  are  to  be  offered  up  to 
God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Eph.  v.  8,  20. 
1  Theiss.  V,  18.    Heb.  xiii,  14,  15.      Tl(e 
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«Inties  whieli  we  owe  to  our  civi?  govern- 
©rs  are  only  hinted  in  these  words  of 
Christ,  Itendet'  vnto  Csisar  the  things 
that  are  Cvt&ar''&,  but  are  enlarged  upon 
ill  tlie  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  chap.  xiii. 
to  'i^itus,  iii.  1,  and  in  the  first  Epistle  of 
St.  Feter,  ii.  10,  17.  So  also  are  the  du- 
tiies  yiQ  owe  to  our  spiritual  superiors 
taught  more  especialiy  in  these  Epistles, 
Gal.  vi.  6.  i  Thess.  v.  12, 13.  Heb.  xiii. 
17,  IS.  In  fine,  all  the  particular  duties 
belonging  to  the  relations  of  husbands 
and  ■vvivi'.s,  parents  and  children,  masters 
.'ind  servants,  are  particular!}'  handled  in 
these  Epistles,  Eph.  v.  28 — 33  vi.  1 — 9. 
Gal  iii  il — 25;  but  are  scarce  ever  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels.  But  it  may  he 
tibjected, 

Eirst,  that  these  Epistles  were  written 
%o  those,  who  were  in  the  faith  already, 
sud  so  eoulcl  not  be  designed  to  teach 
them  the  fundamental  articles,  and  points 
necessary  to  salvation,  or  to  instruct  them 
Jn  wliat  was  necessary  to  make  them 
Christians- 
Answer.  It  follows  not  from  their  be- 
ing Christians  already,  that  the  Apostles 
designed  not  to  write  to  them  in  these 
Epistles  of  any  fundamental  articles,  or 
points  necessary  to  salvation,  for  it  is 
plain  they  do  so:  St.  Fcml,  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  CorintEiians,  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  vfrites 
of  the  resTir-reciion  of  the  dead,  and  of 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  as  of 
doctrines  necessary  to  be  believed;  and 
in  his  Kpistle  to  the  Galatians,  of  seeking- 
Justif cation  b>/  the  7vorks  of  the  latu,  as  a 
thing  opposite  to,  and  destructive  of,  the 
grace  of  Christ.  And  since  there  weve 
among  tliem  false  Apostles,  and  deceit- 
ful worke>-s,  who  corrupted  the  word, 
stud  ha?)  died  the  leord  of  Gad  deceitf>lly, 
2  Cor.  ii.  17.  iv.  2:  Yea,  eonnipted  their 
viindsfrom  the  simplicity  of  Christ,  xi  3; 
turned  them  from  Mm  that  called  them  to 
cnother  Gospel,  Gal  i.  8;  sought  to  de- 
prive tlie-in  of  their  reiward,  Col.  ii.  IS, 
19;  and  separate  them  from  their  ftead, 
Christ  Jesus,'  who  put  arvay  a  good  con- 
science, and  so  made  shipw^-cck  of  the 
faith,  1  Tim.  ii.  19;  whose  doctnne  did 
spread  as  a  gangrene,  and  oveyHlirew 
the  faith  of  suii^e,  2  Tim  ii.  16;  many 
dis[mters  of  corrupt  minds  turning  from 
ihe  truth,  1  Tim.  vi.  5;  many  unndy  and 
i'(ii?i.  talkers  and  deceivers,  ivhs  siibvert- 
t'd-Ltfhole  houses,  teaching  thin::sthat  they 
might  ?iot,  for  filthy  lucre'' s  sake,  Tit.  i". 
U),  11  Must  not  these  things  adminis- 
ter occasion  to  these  sacred  penmen  to 
f-ndcavor  to  establLsh  and  confirm  ihera 
in  the  faith,  by  letting  them  they  wrote 
to,  know  tJie  moment  of  such  articles, 
ihc  necessity  of  that  faith  they  had  been 
taught,  and  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  those  practices  to  whieli  they  were  se- 
*'uyed  by  these  deceivej-si 


Again,  seesRg  these  writings  were  in- 
tended as  s  rule,  not  to  them  only  to 
whom  they  were  sent,  but  to  all  future 
ages  of  the  cliurch;  and  the  Spirit  ex- 
pressly told  them,  that  in  the  latter-  days 
some  should  depart  frotn  the  fuith.^  gi'^- 
ing  heed  ta  seducing  spirits,  and  doc- 
trines of  devils,  1  Tim  iv.  i.  2;  that  the 
time  iv-oidd  come  ~L<lien  they  -would  not 
endure  sound  doctHne,  but  loonld  turn 
their  ears  from  the  tmth,  2  Tim.  iv.  ';,  4; 
when  false  frrophets.  should  arise  among 
them,  biH.nging  in  damnable  doctrines, 
■whose [jerniciaies  -ways  many  should folioio^ 
2  Pet  ii- 1,  2;  seeing  they  knew,  that  «/- 
ter  their  departure  rievoin  ivolves  shotdd 
enter  in  not  sparing  the  foch,  .Acts  xx. 
29,  30-  Must  not  all  these  eojisiderations 
give  just  occasion  to  them  to  write  of  the 
great  articles  of  Christian  faith,  and  the 
necessary  points  of  Christiitn  conversa- 
tion, to  preserve  them,  and  those  that 
come  after  them,  from  their  damnable 
doctrines,  and  pernicious  waj'sl"  (Pre-! 
face  to  vol.  ii.  on  the  N.  Test.) 

The  preaelier's  list  of  doc- 
trines, which  he  excepts  from 
the  number  of  those  that  are  es- 
sential io  the  Christian  faith, 
(see  p,  8?.  in  our  nninber  for 
July,)  is  lather  larger,  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  thus 
excepted  in  print.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  believing,  that 
the.  sentiment  he  has  advanced 
respecting  these  doctrines  was 
privately  entertained  by  some, 
who  did  BOt  think  it  prudent 
publicly  to  ai'ow  it.  The  frank™ 
ucsswhieh  has  produced  this  a- 
vo^va!,  we  commend.  An  avow- 
al of  bis  individual  belief  respect- 
ing these  poii>ts,  he  has  however 
dexterously  contrived  to  avoid. 
His  '"'•  neque  teneo,  neque  I'eJeU 
lo,"  will  not,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, be  deemed  quite  so  much 
in  character,  for  an  advocate  of 
Gospel  f'implicity^  as  for  tlie 
"  learned  judges,"  -whose  exam- 
ple he  would  imitate.  Not  a 
few  minds  will  be  inevitably  led 
to  imagine,  that  if  the  preacher 
believes,  that  two  innumerable 
companies  "  of  ChristsanSj  who 
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never  heard  of  these  articles^" 
wiH  attain  heavcMi,  he  also  be. 
iievcs  the  articles  to  be  of  trifling 
importance,  in  the  system  of  e- 
vani^elical  truth,     (p.  20.  ) 

The  "  indisputable  fact,  that 
there  have  been  in  the  past  ages 
of  the  church,"  Chiisiians  of  the 
first  eminence,  as  to  talents  and 
character,  ''  who  have  wholly 
disagreed  on  these  points,"  (p. 
'20,)  is  not  a  facf, which  we  have 
seen  attested  by  history  or  expe- 
rience. We  deny  the  whole  as. 
sertiou.  VVe  are  (ii  mly  persuad- 
ed, the  history  of  the  church  in 
all  past  ages,  and  the  history  of 
New  England,  from  its  first  set- 
tlement to  the  present  moment, 
will  contradict  it. 

The  reasons  of  this  persuasion 
cannot  now  be  given  in  dttail. 
When  the  preacher  produces  any 
evidence,  but  his  own  assertion, 
of  the  fact,  it  will  be  time  to 
consider  it. 

We  Seriously  believe,  that  no 
labor  is  necessary  to  expose  the 
passage,  which  we  are  now  ex. 
amining.  It  is  so  abhorrent  to 
the  feelings  of  those  viho  love  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross;  it  is  so 
decidedly  in  opposition  to  the 
^oice  of  the  Riformation,  and 
the  testimony  of  those  who 
*'  have  been  beheaded  for  the 
witness  of  Jesus,"  that  it  carries 
its  own  sintence  of  coodemna- 
tiors  stamufd  u.pon  it. 

We  shall  dismiss  it,  with  only 
a  fevf  inqeiiries  respecting  a  part 
of  it,  which  appears  to  us  some- 
what inexplicable.  The  preach- 
er, among  other  questions,  asks 
the  following;  (p.  19.)  "  What 
are  we  to  think  of  the  mere  hu- 
raanitv,  superangelical  nature, 
Of  absolute  deify  of  Christ?" 
and  then  says,  with  reference  to 
all    his    questions,     "  I   eaimot 


place  my  finger  on  anif  one  arti- 
cle, in  the  list  of  doctrines  just 
mentioned,  the  belief  or  the  re- 
jection of  which,  I  consider  as 
essential  to  the  Christian  faith, 
or  character."  He  then  de- 
clares his  belief  ^^  that  an  innu- 
merable company  of  Christians, 
who  never  heard  o(  these  arti- 
cles, or  who  were  divided  in 
their  opinion  respecting  them, 
have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus;  and 
that  irsnurnerabie  of  the  same 
description  are  following  af- 
ter." 

We  must  now  be  indulged 
with  inquiring,  vvhat  sort  of 
Christians  those  are,';vho believe, 
neither  in  the  "  mere  humanity, 
the  superangelical  nature,  nor 
the  absolute  deity  of  Christ?" 
For  our  part,  if  Christ  be  nei- 
ther God,  nor  angei,  nor  man, 
we  should  be  pleased  to  know 
to  what  class  of  beings  in  the 
Uoiverse  he  docs  belong.  And. 
if  those  who  do  not  believe  that 
he  is  either  of  these,  are  CkriS' 
tians,  do  they  believe  that  Christ 
ha^  any  being?  or  (hat  he  ranks 
uay  "wiiere?  If  saving  faith  is  a 
bf'.ief,  "that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth is  THE  Christ;"  and  yet 
this  same  Jesus  that  dwelt  at 
Nazareth,  is  not  believed  to 
be  either  God,  or  angel,  or 
man,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  where  the  simplicity 
of  this  faith  is  to  be  found.  And 
it  would  tend  to  change  many  of 
the  views  we  now  have,  should  w® 
see  it  proved,  that  there  are,  or 
ever  have  been  any  Christians, 
in  any  of  the  past  ages  of  the 
Church,  who  have  never  heard 
of  either  of  these  articles;  and 
much  more,  that  two  innumera- 
ble companies  will  attain  hiaven, 
without  ever  having  heard  of 
them. 
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We  believe  our  intelligent 
readers  will  not  be  at  a  loss, 
how  to  answer  the  following 
questions,     (p.  20.) 

*'  Were  we  to  set  aside  those  disputed 
<loctrinus,  -ivere  we  to  subtract  from 
theological  systems  and  church  rituals 
those  opinions  and  ceremonies,  which 
have  divided  Christians  into  so  many 
sects  and  denominations,  would  not  the 
remwinder  be  far  more  valuable  than  all 
we  should  take  away?  Would  it  not  be 
enough  and  more  than  enough,  if  truly 
believed  and  regarded,  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation? 

Let  the  reader  now  take  Miss 
Hannah  Adams's  View  of  Re- 
ligions, M'Farland's  View  of 
Heresies,  Buck's  Theological 
Dictionary,  or  any  other  similar 
Compt-nd,  and  see,  whether  he 
can  find  asingie  truth  in  the  Bi- 
ble, which  has  not,  at  some  pe- 
riod since  the  comnscncement  of 
the  Christian  era,  been  called  in 
qnestion,  by  some  who  have  de- 
nominated themselves  Christians. 

And  without  taiiing  so  wide  a 
range,  what  trulhs  do  modern 
Socinians  and  Trinitarians  hold 
in  common,  respecfing  the  na- 
ture or  the  work  of  Christ?  If 
it  be  replied,  both  will  subscribe 
the  preacher's  confession  of 
faith,  "•'  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
the  Christ,'"  the  answer  is.  The 
meaning  of  these  words,  in  the 
Tiew  of  each,  is  essentially  and 
totally  different  from  what  it  is 
in  the  view  of  the  other.  A  com- 
mon faith,  which  consists  in  the 
use  of  the  same  words,  to  which 
not  one  idea  in  common  is  at- 
tached., is  too  visionary  to  merit 
any  discussion,  or  regard. 

We  should  have  been  gratifi- 
ed, if  the  preacher  had  pointed 
out  that  "  remainder,  which," 
as  he  thinks,  "  would  be  far 
more  valuable  than  all  we  should 
takeaway,"  by  ^^  setting aside'^ 


all  the  disputed  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  But  we  should  have 
been  surprised,  if  he  had  proved 
his  assertion,  that  this  remainder 
would  be  "  more  than  enough, 
if  truly  believed  and  regarded, 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salva- 
tion?" In  our  opinion,  this 
precious  morsel  that  is  left, 
must  be  like  the  preacher's 
"•  acorn,  which  contains  the 
roots,  trunk,  and  branches  of 
the  oak;"  and  must,  therefore, 
himself  being  judge,  "  partake 
too  much  of  mystic,  or  cabalis- 
tical  divinity." 

But  another  consideration 
presents  itself  here.  If  this  re- 
mainder is  inore  than  enough  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation; 
and  if  such  doctrines  as  are 
mentioned  by  the  preacher,  and 
others  which  are  disputed  among 
Christians,  may,  as  his  argument 
implies,  be  generally  and  safely 
excluded  from  the  instructions 
of  the  pulpit,  and  the  faith  of 
our  churches,  we  shall  find  it 
very  difficult  to  acquit  the  sac- 
red writers  from  the  charge  of 
wanting  simplicity.  Why  should 
they  have  inculcated  truths  more 
than  enough  to  answer  all  im- 
portant purposes?  Why  should 
they  have  introduced  so  fre- 
quently, and  with  so  much  so- 
lemnity, doctrines  which  arc 
considered  as  difficult  and  mys- 
terious, which  are  stigmatized  as 
the  cause  of  much  dissension  and 
perplexity,  and  which,  in  short, 
are  not  necessary  to  be  believed 
or  understood,  even  by  the 
teachers  of  religion? 

We  had  been  accustomed  to 
think,  that  '•'■all  Scripture  is 
profitable,"  and  that  the  body 
of  it,  taken  as  it  is,  is  not  more 
than  is  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tian   world.      But    if    we  may 
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subtract^  from  it,  all  its  doctrines 
which  have  been  disputed,  (w  hich 
Ave  venture  to  say  are  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,)  and 
then  have  more  than  enough  left 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 
let  us  beseech  the  Missiouary 
Societies,  and  the  Bible  Societies, 
of  Europe  and  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  those  apostolic  men, 
who  have  labored  for  years  be. 
neath  the  fervor  of  an  Indian 
sun  to  translate  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures into  the  different  languages 
of  Hindoostan,  to  refrain  from 
their  useless  expenditure  and 
toil?  Why  spend  millions  of 
dollars  for  translations,  types, 
and  labor,  in  printing  and  dis. 
iseminating  a  voluminous  work, 
when  more  than  enough  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  the  whole 
may  be  printed  in  "  one  bright 
line?"  Why  perplex  the  simple 
heathen  minds,  with  truths  of 
unessential  importance?  Away 
with  all  this  complex,  laborious, 
expensive  system,  and  let  the 
whole  Christian  world  know, 
how  much  precious  treasure  has 
been  thrown  away,  and  toil  mis- 
applied, to  accomplish  what  '"is 
more  than  enough  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation." 

The  preacher's  effort  (p.  21) 
to  prove,  that  those  who  believe 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  those 
who  regard  him  as  a  superangeiic 
being,  and  those  who  believe  he 
is  truly  God,  possess  "  one  faith 
in  common,"  contains  more  "^ca- 
balistical  divinity,"  than  we  are 
able  to  comprehend.  The  Ari- 
an*  hypothesis,  is  a  departure  of 

*  We  seize  this  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting an  error, which  strangely  escaped 
detection  in  the  beginning  of  this  Review, 
in  the  last  Panoplist.  Instead  of  "Jlrius, 
ill  Xhe  fourteenth  century,"  read  "Ariua, 
in  the  fourth  centuiy." 

Vol.  III.     Nezc  Series, 


such  magnitude  from  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  that  it  is  well  known, 
the  churches  of  the  Reformation 
have  regarded  it  as  a  fa«al  here- 
sy. Still  more  have  they  re- 
garded Socjnians  with  abhor- 
rence. It  is  the  common  voice 
of  the  Reformation,  that  they 
rank  not  with  Christians,  but 
Infidels.  *'  It  is  certain,"  says 
the  illustrious Hoornbek,*  "that 
the  ancient  church  did  not  think 
the  Arians  worthy  of  the  Christian 
name.  They  every  where  place 
them  in  opposition  to  Christians, 
anvl  rank  them  among  Atheists." 

Speaking  of  Socinians,  he  says, 
"  They  who  impugn  the  satis- 
faction of  Christ,  the  great  point 
and  substance  of  his  office,  and 
thus  assail  his  nature  and  work, 
clearly  have  little  of  Christ  re- 
maining with  thera.  This  is  the 
reason,  why  among  Christians, 
even  of  different  sects  and  senti. 
raents,  Socinians  are  proscribed, 
and  are  not  allowed  the  name  of 
Christians.  In  this  manner  the 
Reformed  dispute  against  them, 
as  also  the  Lutherans,  and  even 
the  Papists." 

Grotius  himself,  who  will  not 
be  suspected  of  any  orthodox 
prejudices,  or  bigotry,  in  a 
book,  written  by  him,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Orders  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland,  says, 
"  Heresy  is  nothing  but  a  pest, 
the  poison  of  the  church,  and 
most  effectual  also;  but  as  there 
are  many  degrees  of  heresy, 
some  of  which  are  more  hurtful 
than  others,  so  none  can  be 
found  worse  than  that  of  Paul 
of  Saraosata,  and  Socinus,  at 
the  mention  of  which  all  pious 
persons  shudder."  + 

•  Socin.  Confut.  Prsefat. 
jEssenii  Triumph.  Crue,  Prsefat. 

ir 
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AVe  are  sensible,  that  the  cotn- 
monargument  whichsubserves  so 
many  purposes  ia  these  days  of 
light  and  liberality,  may  be  urged 
against  this  statement.  "  We 
are  not  to  appeal  to  the  dark 
ages  of  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion," it  will  be  said,  "  for  the 
establishment  of  truths  at  the 
present  day.  The  question  is 
not,  whether  misguided  zealots 
have  proscribed  Unitarians  as 
Infidels,  but  whether  there  be 
any  justice,  or  truth,  in  this  pro- 
scription." 

Be  it  so.  Let  thequestion.be 
argued  at  the  present  iionr;  and 
let  the  appeal  be  made  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Reformation  will 
be  sanctioned.  But  we  feel  no 
disposition  to  urge  this  point. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  that  the  faith  of  So- 
cjnians,  at  letist,  is  not  a  faith 
common  with  that  of  the  ortho- 
dox. The  preacher  says,  *'All 
believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
was  a  teacher  from  God,  one  di- 
vinely commissioned,  author- 
ized, and  every  way  qualified,  to 
enlighten,  sanctify,  and  save 
mankind."  Soclnians  reject  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity,  and  our 
ruin  by  the  fall  of  Adam;  they 
reject  the  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion, and  sanctiflcation,  in  any 
sense  in  which  these  things  are  un- 
derstood by  the  orthodox.  The 
word  save^  and  the  word  sancti- 
fy^ has  a  totally  dilferent  meaning 
in  their  mouths,  from  that, which 
it  has  among  the  orthodox.  The 
word  enlighten,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  applied  to  verbal  communica- 
tion of  doctrines,  may  be  view- 
ed in  a  similar  sense  by  both; 
but  applied  in  its  principal  mean- 
ing,   as  the  orthodox  use  it,  to 


spiritual,  supernatural,  and  di.* 
vine  illumination,  it  is  altogethcF 
rejected  by  Socinians,  The  ev- 
idences of  common  faith  in  these 
points  we  are  not  able  to  dis- 
cern. 

Nor  are  Socinians,  even  of 
the  lowest  kind,  agreed  among 
themselves,  in  "  one  common 
faith,"  respecting  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth. They  unite,  only  where 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  did, 
to  treat  the  Lord  of  glory  with 
indignity,  and  put  him  to  open 
shame.  On  this  subject,  our 
readers  will  indulge  us  with  a 
quotation  from  Jewish  Letters, 
published  among  Erskine's 
"  Sketches  and  Hints  of  Church 
History,  and  Theological  Con. 
troversy;"  a  work  which  col- 
lects, and  exposes,  most  of  the 
anti. christian  tenets  of  German 
Socinians.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  86 — 
89. 

"  Den3-ing  that  Jesus  died  as  an  atone- 
ment, they  are  marvellously  perplexed, 
what  was  the  grand  end  of  his  death. 
Steinbart  thinks,  it  was  to  free  men  from 
all  fear  of  wrath,  and  to  assure  them, 
that  God  without  satisfaction  or  punish- 
ment forgives  tlie  offender,  who,  sensible 
that  sin  unfits  him  for  the  Divine  bene- 
fits, honestly  endeavors  to  repent:  Priest' 
ley,  that  it  was  to  give  the  most  perfect 
proof  of  a  future  resurrection,  by  sub- 
mitting to  death  in  hope  of  it:  others, 
that  it  was  as  a  pattei-n  of  that  entire 
obedience  and  subjection  to  the  Divine 
will,  which  God,  in  another  life,  shall 
gJoriously  reward  Bahrdt  teaches,  that 
the  soul's  surviving  the  body,  is  '^he  capi- 
tal truth  of  rational  religion;  compared 
with  which,  every  other  is  of  small  im- 
portance. Priestley  teaches,  that  the 
soul  dies  with  the  body,  and  lives  not  a- 
gain  till  the  resurrection.  If  the  mod- 
ern system  triumph,  it  must  be  by  arms^ 
not  by  argument.  I  will  try  the  reason- 
ableness of  what  of  it  relates  to  the  death 
of  the  Messiah.  If  he  died  not  'n\  the 
room  of  sinners,  and  as  a  sin-offering; 
why  did  one,  wliom  all  his  followers  re- 
present as  of  spotless  and  exemplary 
virtue,  die  a  painful,  shameful,  and  ac- 
cursed deatli,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
meanest  and  vilest  malefitctor?    If  it  is 
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said,  he  thus  died,  that  as  a  martyr  he 
might  confirm  his  doctrine;  I  ask,  what 
doctrine?  It  cannot  be  alleged,  the  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion,  purified  by  him 
from  all  false  representations  of  cunning 
or  superstition.  None  of  his  followers 
ever  pretended  that  the  Jewish  rulers 
condemned  him  to  death,  for  preaching 
the  religion  of  Reason.  Pretend  it  indeed 
they  could  not,  unless  they  also  pretended 
it  was  an  article  of  the  religion  of  Reason, 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  equal  with 
tiod.  Another  teaches  that  he  {lied  to 
prove  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  If 
this  was  the  chief  and  leading  article  of 
his  instructions,  it  is  strange,  that  the 
Pliarisees,  who  zealously  maintained  that 
article,  were  of  all  the  Jews  his  bitterest 
enemies.  Further:  If  the  end  of  his 
death  was  to  confirm  his  doctrine,  his 
dying  in  so  very  different  a  manner  from 
that  of  Jewish,  and  even  of  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, is  somewhat  unaccountable.  The 
pain  and  shame  which  Jewish  martyrs 
endured  in  the  horrible  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  if  they  were  not 
deadened,  were  more  than  compensated 
by  joy  in  God,  by  the  comfoi-ts  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  the  ravishing  hopes  of 
immortality.  Not  so  he,  whom  his  fol- 
lowers extol  as  the  best  of  men,  and  the 
king  of  martyrs  From  him,  the  wri- 
tings of  his  disciples  relate,  God  so  far 
liid  his  face,  and  withdrew  his  consola- 
tions, that  in  bitter  anguish  he  cried, 
JW/  soul  is  exceeding  sorroxvfid,  even 
unto  death:  my  God,  my  God.,  ~why  hast 
thou  forsahen  me?  Marvellous  indeed! 
that  the  Father  of  mercies  should  give 
up  an  innocent  person  to  such  severe 
sufferings,  for  confirming  truths,  which, 
if  his  history  is  true,  were  already,  by  his 
miracles,  more  amply  confirmed.  A 
third  has  discovered,  that  he  died  to  re- 
move from  mankind  all  fear  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  of  future  arbitrary  punish- 
ments. If  so,  his  death  was  a  strange  de- 
vice for  that  purpose.  Before  his  death, 
God  was  regarded  as  the  rewarder  of 
virtue,  and  the  punisher  of  vice.  But 
the  inflicting  exquisite  pain,  on  one  cel- 
ebrated as  the  most  innocent  and  virtu- 
ous of  the  human  race,  was  a  method  of 
freeing  men  from  fear  of  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment, as  incomprehensible  as  any  of 
the  doctrines  reprobated  by  the  jiew  re- 
formers. An  instance  of  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment, the  greatest  which  ever  the  sun 
beheld;  the  giving  up  virtue  a  prey  to 
malice  and  cruelty:  instead  of  extinguish- 
ing dread  of  arbitrary  punishment,  and 
impressing  amiable  thoughts  of  the  Dei- 
ty, seemed  a  temptation  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  serve  him,  A 
fourth  assures  us,  the  minds  of  men  who 
'fancied  God  must  he  reconciled  by  sac- 
i'jficg,  were  set  ^t  ease  by  an  imaginary 


sacrifice,  represented  as  expiating  once 
for  all  the  guilt  of  men.  By  this  hypoth- 
esis, instead  of  cnlightennig  men,  and 
correcting  their  false  conceptions,  virtue 
must  be  treated  as  vice,  and  innocence  as 
guilt,  vain  imaginations  strengthened, 
and  a  deceived  heart  gratified  by  a  new 
deceit.  Who  freezes  not,  when  such 
falseliood  and  tyranny  are  ascribed  to  a  ho- 
ly God?  If  an  account  of  the  death  of  Je- 
sus, which  so  badly  hangs  together,  were 
generally  received  among  Christians, 
Christianity  would  soon  be  despised  as  a 
monstrous  system,  and  banished  from  thp 
face  of  the  earth.'' 

This  quotation,  which  con- 
tains  at  once  an  exposure  of  the 
disagreement  among  Socinians, 
and  of  the  absurdity  of  their 
schemes,  vfill  serve  to  strengthen 
our  proposijion,  that  (hey  have 
neither  a  faith  common  with  the 
orthodox,  respecting  salvation^ 
sanct/Jication^  or  illumination., 
by  Christ,  nor  an  agreement  a. 
mong  themselves. 

What  is  said  (p.  23)  on  'the 
degree  of  success  which  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  attend  the 
preaching  of  certain  doctrines, 
about  which  Christians  have 
been  greatly  divided,,'  may  be 
more  satisfactory,  and  appear 
more  argumentative,  to  the 
preacher,  than  to  many  of  his 
readers.  We  have  not  time  to 
discuss  this  point.  .An  illustra- 
tion of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  in  the  Pano- 
plist  for  June  last.  (pp.  31  — 
34.)  The  following  sentence, 
however,  in  this  connexion,  is  so 
remarkable,  that  we  are  nnwil« 
ling  to  pass  over  it  in  silencoc 

"  In  all  the  sermons  we  preach,  or 
hear,  with  all  their  defects  and  errors, 
and  these  undoubtedly  are  not  a  few, 
there  are  many  truths,  truths  of  real  and 
essential  importance,  and  in  which  all 
Christians  are  agreed," 

On  this  passage  we  remark,  in 
the  first' place,  that  it  appe9.rs  to 
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us  to  contradict  the  account 
which  had  previously  been  given 
of  "  evangelical  faith."  If  there 
is  any  meaning  or  propriety  in 
the  preacher's  argument,  the 
principal  conclusion  which  he 
labors  to  establish  in  this  sermon 
is  undeniably  this;  That  a  be- 
lief in  one  truth  onlj/,  viz.  that 
*'  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
Christ,^^  is  all  the  faith,  which 
is  essential  to  the  Christian 
character.  To  vindicate  him- 
self, therefore,  from  the  charge 
of  contradiction,  in  this  instance, 
he  must  prove  the  consistency  of 
these  two  propositions:  1.  A 
belief  in  one  truth  is  all  that  is 
*'  required  of  men,  in  order  to 
their  becoming  the  subjects,  and 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  his 
(Christ's)  spiritual  kingdom;  or, 
in  order  to  their  being  received 
into  his  church,  acknowledged 
as  his  disciples,  and  every  way 
treated  as  his  friends."  (p.  8.) 
2.  "  In  all  the  sermons  we 
preach,  or  hear,  there  are  many 
truths,  truths  of  real  and  essen- 
tial importance,  and  in  which  all 
Christians  are  agreed."  To  this 
task  we  leave  him. 

Secondly,  as  the  preacher  was 
so  ready  to  make  out  a  copious 
list  of  doctrines,  'on  any  one 
article  of  which  he  could  not 
place  his  finger,'  and  say,  that 
*  he  considered  the  belief,  or  the 
rejection  of  that  article,  as  es- 
sential to  the  Christian  faith  or 
character,'  we  regret  exceeding- 
ly that  he  had  not  stated  some, 
at  least,  of  the  '  many  truths  of 
real  and  essential  importance,  in 
■which  all  Christians  are  agreed.' 
It  is  rather  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, when  a  man  is  so  active 
and  expert  in  attempting  to  pull 
down,  and  sowonderfuily  back- 
ward in  building  up. 


Thirdly,  if  the  passage  which 
we  are  considering  is  correct,  the 
author  of  this  sermon  is  under 
peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances  for  compiling  a  creed; 
and  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
he  should  not  immediately  set 
about  it.  He  doubtless  consid- 
ers himself  as  not  making  asser- 
tions on  slight  grounds,  He 
would  not  willingly  declare,  that 
'  there  are  many  truths  of  real 
and  essential  importance,  and  in 
which  all  Christians  are  agreed,* 
unless  he  thought  himself  able 
to  substantiate  the  declaration. 
Let  him,  then,  collect  and  em- 
body these  truths.  Such  a  col- 
lection might  with  propriety  be 
called  a  catholic  creed;  and  could 
not  be  liable  to  the  objection  of 
'dividing  Christians  into  sects 
and  denominations.'  Especially 
is  such  a  creed  necessary,  if  the 
great  body  of  doctrines  which 
have  been  hitherto  considered  as 
fundamental,  are  to  be  declared 
unessential;  and  if  all  the  dis- 
puted doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
to  be  "  set  aside." 

After  what  we  have  already 
detailed  of  the  preacher's  senti- 
ments, our  readers  will  not  be 
surprised,  that  he  exhorts  to  re- 
view the  "religious  creeds  and 
church  covenants, whicharein  use 
among  us,  and  satisfy  ourselves 
not  merely,  that  they  contain  no 
articles  but  may  be  proved  by 
Scripture;  but  that  they  contain 
none  which  are  unessential,  or 
else  discard  them  as  unauthor- 
ized tests  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  Christian  commun. 
ion  and  charity;"  or,  that  he 
thinks  "the  kind  memorials  of 
our  absent  Savior,  are,  in  many 
of  our  churches,  still  guarded, 
like  the  tree  of  life,  by  a  flaming 
sword."     (pp.  29,  30.)      It  is 
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the  same  latitudinarian  scheme 
pursued  through  its  subordinate 
parts;  and  which,  unless  the 
griat  Head  of  the  church  should 
check  it,  will  eventually  con- 
duct its  adherents  to  the  position 
lately  held  by  Darnm,  Bahrdt, 
Stcinbart.  and  Priestley. 

For  our  part,  we  are  so  far 
from  thinking  with  the  preacher, 
that  we  believe  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline, and  strictness  in  the  ad- 
mission  of  members,  in  our 
churches,  is  a  crying  sin  of  New 
England.  As  to  creeds,  it  is 
possible  some  churches  may  have 
demanded  a  confession  of  faith, 
embracing  circumstances  which 
are  minute;  we  by  no  means  ad- 
vocate this:  but  we  fear  where 
one  church  has  offended,  in  this 
manner,  ten  have  been  too  loose 
and  undistinguishing.  The  sen. 
timents  of  our  New  England 
Patriarchs,  on  this  subject,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any 
mention,  on  this  occasion. 

Among  the  many  departures 
from  simplicity,  of  which  the 
present  period,  in  the  preacher's 
opinion,  stands  justly  charged, 
is  the  "  unseasonable  introduc- 
tion of  doubtful  and  intricate, 
or  at  least,  much  disputed  points 
of  theology"  into  practical  dis- 
courses. "Admitting,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  doctrines,  to  which  I 
refer,  are  true,  as  viewed  by 
improved  and  philosophical 
raiiids,  yet  as  conceived  of  by 
hearers  in  general,  are  they  not 
more  likely  to  make  injurious 
than  useful  impressions?"  (p. 
31.) 

That  such  nice  points  of  dis. 
putation  may  be  introduced  into 
the  pulpit,  as  shall  tend  on  the 
whole  to  injure  a  congregation, 
by  cherishing  in  them  a  subtile, 
disputatious    spirit,    and  giving 


them  itching  ears,  is  what  we  are 
far  from  questioning.  Themin- 
ister,  who  can  abandon  the  solid 
triiths  of  the  Gospel,  to  preach 
philosophical  niceties,  and  spec- 
ulate ingeniously  to  support  a 
favorite  theory,  is  taking  upon 
himself  a  most  awful  responsi- 
bility, from  which  we  should 
shrink.  We  have  not  one  word 
more  to  say  in  favor  of  philo- 
sophical preaching,  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  sermon  before  the 
Convention.  We  suspect  we 
should  say  far  less.  But  if,  by 
'the  doctrines  to  which  he  refers,' 
he  means  the  body  of  those 
which  rank  under  his  "  neque 
teneo,  neque  refello,''  woe  be  to 
that  minister  of  reconciliation, 
who  dares  to  leave  them  out  of 
his  message.  Whether  he  mixes 
them  in  his  practical  sermons,  or 
preaches  them  separately,  is  a 
matter  of  discretion,  and  should 
be  regulated  by  circumstances. 
That  these  are  "  disputed  points 
of  theology,"  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. That  they  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  excluded  from  the 
pulpit,  is  far  from  being  allow- 
ed. 

But,  *  admitting  these  doc- 
trines' to  be  true,  they  are,  in 
the  preacher's  estimation,  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
For  this  enlightened  period, 
when  the  dark  ages  are  held  in 
such  abhorrence  and  contempt, 
this  is  a  very  extraordinary 
proposition.  The  Catholics 
could  appear  as  the  advocates 
of  such  sentiments,  consistent, 
ly  with  their  system  of  pious 
frauds.  On  what  grounds  a 
Protestant  can  do  it,  and  still 
maintain  his  pretensions  to  Prot- 
estantism, we  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover. 

If  these  doctrines,  to  which 
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the  preacher  refers,  and  which 
^  neque  tenet,  neqiie  refellit,'' 
are  true;  if  they  are  revealed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  is  to 
judge  of  their  efficacy  upon  the 
souis  of  men?  He  who  created 
these  souls,  and  revealed  these 
truths;  or  we, '' who  are  of  yes. 
terday,  and  know  nothing?" 
Shall  we  admit  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  revealed  truths,  and 
yet  charge  them  with  being  use. 
less?  Who  is  to  decide?  we,  or 
God? 

It  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  our  statement  respecting  fhe 
awful  declension  attending  Uni. 
tarian  principles,  that  on  the  ve- 
ry ground  watered  by  the  tears, 
and  consecrated  by  the  prayers, 
of  our  Forefathers,  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  can  be  found,  who 
openly  dares  to  charge  the  Scrip- 
tures with  inculcating  many 
truths  of  little  importance,  and 
maintains  the  right  of  man  to  re- 
ject, or  admit  the  decisions  of 
Heaven,  as  he  shall  judge  expe- 
dient. View  the  passage  on 
wliich  we  are  commenting,  in 
any  light  which  it  fairly  pre- 
sents, and  the  ground  of  this 
charge,  serious  as  it  is,  (and  we 
feel  that  it  is  a  serious  one)  is 
perfectly  discernible. 

Let  it  be  considered,  that  a- 
mong  the  doctrines  which  are 
deliberately  proposed  to  be  "  set 
aside,"  are  the  principal  ones, 
which  relate  to  t!ie  natural  con- 
dition of  man,  and  to  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ.  What 
sort  of  a  scheme  of  salvation 
must  that  be,  which  is  to  teach 
neither  the  character  of  the  be- 
ings to  be  saved,  nor  that  of  the 
Savior,  who  is  provided? 

We  are  shocked  at  the  light 
familiarity,  which  can  treat  this 
solemn    subject   with   so    much 


sang  froid;  still  more  at  a  state 
of  mind,  which  inclines  any  man 
to  admit,  as  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  sentiments  as  we 
have  been  reviewing  the  consid- 
erations advanced  in  the  sermon 
before  us.  Until  better  proofs 
of  the  contrary  shall  be  advanced, 
we  shall  continue  to  believe,  that 
"  all  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  is  prof- 
itable." 

We  pass  over  the  effort  to 
show  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
moral  preacher,  (pp.  31,  32.) 
Let  any  usan  read  the  Gosprds 
through,  with  attention  and  can- 
dor, and  then  say,  whether  such 
an  assertion,  has  any  thing  to 
support  it.  Or  take  the  very 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  which 
appeals  arc  so  often  made. 
Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  fhe 
spirit  of  modern  latitudinarians. 
Such  morality,  as  that  a  man 
who  "  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause,"  has  broken 
the  sixth  commandment;  (JVlat. 
V.  22;)  that  he  who  "  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her," 
is  a  transgressor  of  the  seventh; 
(Mat.  V,  28;)  that  "  we  should 
be  perfect  even  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect;"  (Mat.  v.  48;) 
"  that  STRAIT  is  the  gate,  and 
NARROW  the  way,  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  few  there  he  that 
find  it;"  (Mat.  vii.  14;)  and 
many  other  things  of  the  like 
nature  in  that  Sermon,  is,  if  we 
are  not  most  egregiously  delud- 
ed, altogether  opposite  to  the 
feelings  of  modern  light  and  lib' 
erality.  Indeed  the  whole  sermon 
of  the  preacher,  is  employed  to 
prove,  that  the  gate  is  not  strait^ 
nor  the  way  narrozo.  Nor  have 
we  any  apprehension,  that  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Ser, 
mon  on  the  Mount,  would,  when 
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properly  understood,  be  more 
aiTieoablc  to  the  feeliiigs  of  lati- 
tiulinarian3,than  other  doctrines, 
Avhich  are  rejected,  because  they 
arc  mysterious  or  disputed. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
sermon,  the  author  has  given  an 
exhortation  to  his  brethren, with 
respect  to  those  '  who  are  dis- 
posed  to  cast  on  them  the  re- 
proach of  heresy.'  Whether  we 
shall  be  considered  as  ranking 
among  that  number,  we  know 
not.  We  are  sensible,  that  cast- 
ing reproaches  becomes  neither 
our  profession,  nor  the  cause  we 
defend.  As  on  the  one  hand,  we 
never  mean  to  censure,  when  we 
can  acquit  ourselves  to  our  con- 
sciences for  refraining  from  it; 
so,  on  the  other,  if  a  just  expo- 
sure of  any  plots  formed  to  root 
out  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, of  any  unparalleled  and 
unblushing  looseness  of  senti- 
ment, must  be  called  severity, 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  the 
churches  not  to  be  deterred  from 
it. 

Undoubtedly  some,  whose 
consciences  may  suggest  that 
they  are  liable  to  many,  or  all, 
of  the  charges  advanced  in  our 
pages;  if  they  should  not  be  in- 
genuous enough  to  blush,  and 
repent;  may  be  artful  enough  to 
aim  at  avoiding  the  force  of  all 
we  have  said,  by  ag<'aeral  accu- 
sation against  us,  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  slander,  and  of  intempe- 
rate zeal.  It  is  an  easy  way  to 
get  rid  of  difiiculties.  General 
affirmations  cost  nothing.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  charge  writers 
with  passion,  and  prejudice,  than 
to  meet  and  disprove  what  they 
advance,  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful, that  some  should  seek 
this  refuge,  when  they  can  find 
no  better. 


We  have  now  discharged  what 
we  solemnly  deem  a  duty  to 
God  and  his  church.  It  has 
been  our  aim,  not  to  do  any  in- 
justice to  the  preacher's  senti- 
ments. We  call  upon  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
consider  seriously,  whether  all 
the  loose,  not  to  say  impious, 
publications,  with  which  New 
England  has  been  overwhelmed 
these  two  years  past,  do  not  be- 
token the  approach  of  an  awful 
chastisement  to  the  churches. 
The  leaven  which  has  been  de- 
posited for  sixty  years,  has 
been  fermenting,  and  extending 
in  secret,  long  enough.  It  is 
time  that  the  religious  public 
should  fully  know  of  its  exist, 
ence  and  its  nature.  Dissimu- 
lation we  abhor.  What  we 
think,  we  are  willing  to  speak 
openly;  and  before  what  we  af. 
firm  on  this  subject  is  denied,  let 
it  be  maturely  examined.  Let 
those,  who  revile  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  and  seek  to 
cover  with  contempt  the  Patri- 
archs  of  New  England,  answer 
for  it,  if  the  peace  of  the 
churches  be  disturbed.  They 
are  the  authors  of  all  this  inno- 
vation, and  this  disturbance. 
We  desire  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
our  fathers.  It  is  our  uniform 
aim  and  endeavor  to  do  it.  We 
desire  to  live  as  they  lived;  and 
to  believe  as  they  believed.  We 
aspire  to  nothing  more  noble  in 
this  life,  than  to  partake  of  that 
consolation,  which  they  derived 
from  the  precious  and  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  cross;  and  we 
fervently  wish  our  last  breath 
may  be  employed,  in  committing 
our  souls  into  the  hands  of  that 
Redeemer,  whom  they  believed, 
and  we  believe,  to  be,  "  God 
over  allf  and  blessed  for  ever.''' 
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REPORT  OP  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MISSION- 

ARY  SOCIETV, 

Made  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  May  29,  1810. 


In  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  consti- 
tution, the  Board  of  Trustees 
now  lay  before  their  brethren  of 
the  Society,  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  year  past. 

At  the  session  in  which  they 
entered  upon  their  service,  they 
appointed  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bad- 
ger, whose  zeal  and  faithfulness, 
as  a  missionary,  have  been  fully 
proved,  and  extensively  known, 
to  labor,  for  the  year,  among 
the  Indians,  and  white  people, 
near  the  Government  station,  at 
Sandusky.  In  this  appointment 
the  Trust  co-operate,  (and  they 
wish  it  so  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood,) with  the  Western  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  perpetuating 
an  establishment,  which,  by  a 
systematic  course  of  school  edu- 
cation, and  religious  instruction, 
while  it  regards  the  present  com- 
fort of  the  Indians,  has  their  e- 
ternal  salvation  for  its  more 
special  object.  Mr.  Badger  had 
the  previous  charge  of  this  mis. 
sion,  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  two  Societies, 
he  continues  in  it  to  this  time. 
From  several  letters  received 
from  him  it  appears,  that  for 
the  year  past,  though  he  has 
been  called  to  meet  uncommon 
adversity  in  the  death  of  a  daugh- 
ter,  sickness  in  his  family,  and 
the  loss  of  his  house  by  fire;  and 
though  the  usual  prejudices  of 
the  savage  state,  aud  jealousies 
excited  by  mercenary  individu- 
als, have  opposed  impediments 
io   his  endeavors,   he  has  gone 


forward,  with  his  wonted  zeal 
and  perseverance,  to  cherish  and 
extend  the  important  interests  of 
the  mission  Some  success  has 
apparently  attended  his  religious 
instruction.  An  Indian  man, 
and  an  Indian  woman,  have 
hopefully  received  the  Gospel 
with  the  obedience  of  faith. 
And  Mr.  Badger  has  been  in- 
strumental in  producing  a  very 
remarkable  and  extensive  refor- 
mation, with  respect  to  the  vice 
to  which  these  miserable  people 
are  most  addicted.  The  School 
consists  of  seventeen  children, 
mostly  Indians,  who  behave 
with  decorum,  and  make  as 
rapid  proficiency  in  learning,  as 
white  children  generally  do. 
Two  hundred  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated  to  this  mission. 

The  Rev.  John  Sawyer  was 
also  appointed  for  the  year,  to 
labor  as  a  missionary  upon  the 
Kennebeck  and  Penobscot  rivers. 
Mr.  Sawyer  accepted  his  ap- 
pointment. His  journal  states, 
that  he  commenced  his  labors, 
June  15th,  and  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Society  thirty  one 
weeks,  and  four  days.  During 
this  time,  he  appears  to  have 
be(m  diligently  engaged,  in  pros- 
ecuting the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  following  extract  from  his 
journal,  it  is  thought  not  im. 
proper  to  insert,  in  this  report. 
"I  have  had,  since  last  fall,  op- 
portunity to  witness  the  amazing 
condescension,  and  boundless, 
sovereign  grace,  of  God,  who 
hath  been  pleased  to  visit,  with 
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his    special    and    saving   mercy, 
80',Tie  poor  souls  in  the  wilder- 
ness.     My  labors    were   greatly 
lightened,  and  made  pleasant,  by 
the    evidenf    disijlays   of  distin- 
guishing  grace  upon  the   people 
in  townshi{)s  No.  3,  and  No.  4. 
It   pleased  God  to  avvakerl,  and 
hop 'fully    concert,    some   open 
despiseis  of  his  nafne;   despisers 
of  the   ^vord,    oeopie,    and  sab- 
baths of  (rod.     There    was  the 
greatest    solemnity    I    ever  wit- 
ilessedin  any  assemblies.     There 
app^-arcd    a  genera!    conviction, 
that  God  was  pr'^sent.      Univer- 
saiisis  were  confounded;    oppo- 
isition    was  sileuced;    and  a  most 
pleasing  stilln^'ss  and  solei-nn  at- 
tention   were    conspicuous.       It 
was  thought  expedient  to  form  a 
Congregational  church.    I  wrote 
to    a   nu-nber  of   ministers,    re- 
questing their  assistance  for  that 
purpose,  on  the  1  Ith  of  March. 
None    attended    excepting     the 
Rev     Mr.    Blood.       A    Church 
•was  formed,  consisting  of  seven 
persons.       About     twelve    novv 
Stand  candidates   for  admission, 
and.  some  others  it  is  expected 
■will     oiFer     themselves.       They 
mostly    give    very    satisfactory 
evidence  of  a   work    of  saving 
grace.      The  number  is  compar- 
atively small:  yet  it  is  a  precious 
harvest  in  the  wilderness." 

The  Rev  J otharn  Srxall  was 
appointed,  at  J  he  same  time,  to  a 
mission  of  six  months  in  Rhode 
Island.  From  i  he  great  need,  (as 
he  conceived  there  was,)  of  his 
labors  in  two  or  three  towns,  on 
the  Kennebcck  river,  where  there 
•was  an  uncommon  attention  to 
religion,  Mr.  Sewall  thought 
himself  bound  in  duty  to  decline 
going  to  Rhode  Island.  This  ap- 
pointment was  revived,  at  the 
Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
Vol.  III.     New  aperies. 


last  autumn,  leaving  it  with  Mr. 
Sewall    to   devote   some   of   his 
time,   at    his   discretion,   to   the 
destitute   people  on    the  Kenne- 
beck       The  abstract  of  his  jour- 
nal   gives   the    following    state- 
ment.      "  I    have  spent   twenty 
riine  weeks,  in  the  service  of  the 
Society.      lii    this    time    I    have 
travelled   ly30    miles,    preached 
249  times,  attended  two  ordina- 
tions,   and   visited    102  families 
and  8  schools.       I  have  attend- 
ed   S    funerals,     1    Avedding,    6 
prayer  meeungs,  2  church  fasts, 
one   fa-nily  fast,   and  18  confer- 
ences; opened  orie  town  meeting 
with  prayer;  assisted  in  collecting 
one  church    of  12  persons;   ad- 
mitted  39  to  church  fellowship; 
administered    the    sacrament    of 
the  Lord's  supper  12  times;  and 
bapfizid   14  adults  and  73  chil- 
dren."     He   observes,    ''•There 
have  bee^  revivals  of  religion  in 
several  places,  in  the  District  of 
Maine.       The  most    signal    has 
been  in  a  place,  called  Webb's 
pond.      Out  of  50  families,  a- 
bout  100  persons  have  made  au 
open      profession     of    religion. 
Other  places  visited  in  this  man. 
ner,  are  Temple,  Strong,  New 
Vineyard,    Industry,    Farming- 
ton    and    New  Salem."       Of  a 
neighborhood,    belonging   part- 
ly to  Strong,  and  partly  to  Freei 
man,    he    says    in    his    journal, 
"  There  has   been   a  shower    of 
divine  grace  in  this  little  fleigh- 
borhood  of  late,   that   seems   to 
have  blessed  the  greater  part  of 
the   adult    inhabifants."        Mr. 
Sewall's  communications  lead  to 
the  general  conclusion,  that  re- 
ligion in   the  power  and  purity 
of  it,    is  rising  with  very  desira- 
ble effects,    in    that   part  of  the 
District  of  Maine,  on    which  his 
labors  were  priaciDaily  bestowed. 
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They  carry  clear  evidence  of  his 
fidelity,  and  present  very  povv- 
prfvil  inducements  to  this  Socie- 
ty, to  pursue,  wifh  iinabating 
zeal,  the  great  object  for  which 
it  was  instituted.  Mr.  Sewall 
passed  round  by  the  Cape,  and 
Martha's  V^inejard,  into  Rhode- 
Island.  Here  his  labors,  though 
less  successful,  have  been  ira. 
portant  and  useful. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lavston  was 
appointed  to  a  mission  of  two 
months  in  the  state  of  Vermont, 
where  he  is  a  settled  minister. 
This  mission  he  accepted,  and 
fulfilled.  But  the  ])art4culars  of 
it,  the  Board  do  not  possess. 

The  Rev.  Thaddeus  Osgood 
was  appointed  a  missionary  to 
the  nevf  settlements,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  to  go  over  into 
Canada,  if  he  should  find  it  ex- 
pedient, lie  began  hi#mIssion- 
ary  labors,  July  9th,  in  the 
northwestern  parts  of  Vermont. 
Here  hefound  thenecessities  of  the 
people  so  urgent,  that  he  thought 
it  proper  to  tarry  more  than 
eight  weeks.  During  this  time 
he  preached,  as  his  journal  states, 
G4  times,  visited  14  schools,  and 
attended  3  conferences,  and  6 
funerals.  He  admitted  to  church 
fellowship  'i6  persons,  adminis- 
tered baptism  to  25  subjects,  10 
of  whom  were  adults,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Lord's  supper  3 
times.  From  the  7th  of  Sept.  to 
the  10th  of  February,  he  was  in 
Canada,  up  the  Grand  River, 
and  from  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
preaching,  as  ho  had  opportuni. 
ty^  and  printing  and  distributing 
religious  tracts.  He  preached 
40  times  and  visited  4  schools. 
Jlc  spent  five  we(;ks  in  passing 
from  Montreal  through  a  part  of 
Upper  CaiuuUij  and  the  Niagara 


Country,  to  BufFaloe  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  this  circuit 
he  preached  30  times,  visited  6 
schools,  attended  2  conferences, 
and  baptized  3  children.  On 
his  return  from  Buffaloeto  Bos- 
ton, he  preached  16  times  in  des- 
titute societies,  visited  4  schools, 
administered  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  supper  once,  and  bap- 
tized 2  children. 

Messrs.  Beta  Kellogg  and  E" 
liph.  B.  Coleman  were  appointed 
to  a  mission  of  six  months  among 
the  new  settlements,  in  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
stateof  New  York,  Mr.  Kellogg 
went  upon  the  missionary  ground 
and  began  his  labors;  but  in  a 
short  time,  through  ill  health, 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  them. 
Mr.  Coleman  his  companion  in 
missionary  duty,  continued  a 
little  longer  in  service;  but  for 
the  same  reason  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  scene  of  labor,  and 
return  home.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman was  in  service  44  days; 
in  which  time  he  rode  448  miles, 
preached  36  sermons,  made  64 
family  visits,  and  attended  one 
funeral.  The  rest  of  his  time  he 
spent,  with  a  meritorious  dili- 
gence, in  visiting  schools,  and 
sick  persons;  in  attending  con- 
ferences; in  conversing  with  in- 
dividuals, especially  with  youth 
and  children,  upon  the  concerns 
of  their  souls;  and  ia  distributing 
tracts.  He  remarks,  "The  por- 
tion of  country  west  of  the 
Genessee  river  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  is  in  a  deplorable 
situation,  in  respect  to  morals, 
and  greatly  needs  the  labors  of 
missionaries;  which  made  me 
more  deeply  lament  that  I  should 
be  unable  to  spend  the  winter  in 
that  quarter." 

Mr.  Greely  was  appointed  to 
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a  mission  in  the  District  of 
Maine.  This  appointment  en- 
tirely failed. 

Mr.  Samuel  Parker  was  ap- 
pointed a  missiondpy  in  tlie  west- 
ern parts  of  the  state  of  Now 
York.  lie  has  spent  .32  weeks 
of  diligent  labor,  in  the  service 
of  the  Society.  In  this  time  he 
rode  2674  miles,  preached  148 
times,  attended  21  conferences, 
made  about  230  family  visits, 
and  visited  some  schools.  The 
labors  of  Mr.  Parker  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, particularly  at  Campbell's 
tovpn.  Of  this  place  ho  thus 
observes,  "  According  to  the 
number  of  people,  the  work  of 
grace  has  been  as  great  and  glo- 
rious  here,  as  in  most  places  of 
which  we  have  accounts,  from 
time  to  time,  in  our  Magazines. 
I  visited  the  place  on  Thursday 
the  12th  of  October.  Before 
this  the  people  were  remarkably 
stupid.  There  was  not  so  much 
as  the  form  of  godliness  among 
them.  The  Sabbath  they  spent 
in  visiting,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
about  their  common  business. 
None  appeared  to  care  any  (liing 
about  religion;  except  two  wo- 
men, who  had  hung  their  harps 
upon  the  willows.  The  first 
hopeful  appearances  were  on  the 
first  Sabbath  which  I  spent  a. 
mong  them.  The  impression  at 
this  time  was  deep.  There  are 
now  five  families  who  attend  to 
family  worship.  Fifteen  persons 
entertain  a  hope  in  Christ. 
Some  are  anxiously  inquiring 
what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved. 
The  place  is  very  much  altered. 
Kev.  Mr.  Niles,  a  pious  and  ju- 
dicious minister  of  Bath,  having 
visited  the  place,  in  a  letter  to 
me  writes,  There  is  an  atten- 
tion and  solemnity  in  this  pi  ace  y 


beyond  any  thin^  I  have  seen  in 
(his  part  vf  the  country. 

The  Board  agreed  to  take 
1000  copies  of  (he  Panuplist 
and  Missionary  Magazine  Unit- 
ed, upon  a  coniract  wi!h  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  Pan- 
oplist,  the  terms  of  which  were, 
that  the  S(>ciely  should  have 
what  number  lliey  pleased,  at 
prime  cost.  These  have  been  so 
distributed,  that  it  is  expected 
there  will  result  a  small  nett 
profit  to  the  Society. 

The  amount  of  receipts  ancf 
expenditures  for  the  year,  and  of 
the  money  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Society,  will  appear  ia  the 
report  of  the  Ticasurer. 

Upon  the  vtholc,  the  Society, 
under  the  blessiog  of  C/od,  does 
pri.sper.  The  good  cft'ects  of  its 
exertions  are  evident.  They 
are  important  abroad,  and,  it  is 
probable,  equally  so  at  home. 
It  is  conceived,  that  at  no  pre- 
ceding period^  have  the  energies 
of  the  Society  been  better  direct. 
ed,or  crovvned  with  such  glorious 
success.  Ourmissionaries haven ot 
labored  in  vain.  The  seed  which 
they  have  cast  abroad  lias  be(!n 
made  to  yield  a  precious  increase. 
Let  us  remember,  that  the  gra- 
cious Keeper  of  Israel,  who  has 
heard  our  prayers,  and  kindly 
given  the  refreshing  shower,  can, 
from  the  exhaustless  riches  of 
his  grace,  cause  the  plentiful 
rain  to  descend.  The  Board  can- 
not  but  express  their  confidence, 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Society  will 
not  languish;  that  its  eil'orts,  so 
loudly  demanded  by  the  destitute 
and  perishing  condition  of  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  creatures, 
who  sit  in  the  region  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  will  not  be 
relaxed;  that  a  liberality,  taught 
iu    every  precept,    and   by  the 
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great  Example,  of  the  Gospel,  success,  ^o  the  great  mistionary 

will    be  more  diffused  and  more  enterprizvn      no«       uoiiing     ;he 

bountiful;  that  a  spirit  of  grace  Christian    Church    biyond    any 

and    of    supplication,     will    be  thing  heretofore   known,    uhich 

more    copiously     poured    down  has  been  so  aidtnt!)^  dt^!red,  and 

upon  us;   and  that  God   will,  in  so  importunately  sought,    at  the 

his    own   time^    vouchsafe    that  throne  of  grace. 


The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society^  in  account  current  with 
Dea.  John  Simpkins^  Treasurer^    (jrcmjune   16,  1809,    zchun 
the  former  account  was  stated^  to  Muif  30,  ISiO,   at  the  annual 
meeting.) 

Dr. 
1809. 
July  26,       To  cash  paid   on   Dea.  Isaac  Warren's  or- 
der in  favor  of   Rtv.  David  Smith, 
for  Missionary  services    .     -     .     -  jgl08  00 
29.        To    —    ditto         ditto       in  favor  of  Josh, 
ua  Cushing,  for  printing  the  Mis- 
sionary sermon       ------       96  00 

S-ept.  1.  To  —  ditto  ditto  in  favor  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Austin,  to  be  remitted  for 
Missionary  services  among  the  In- 
dians            200  00 

Oct.  2.  To  —  ditto  ditto  in  favor  of  Far- 
rand,  Mallory,  &  Co.  for  the  Pan- 

oplist 247  50 

Nov.  4.  To  —  ditto  on  John  Pearson's  order  in 
favor  of  Ebenezer  Rollin,  for  Bank 

Stock -     -     -     -  1170  00 

9.         To    —    ditto     on  Dea.  Warren's  orders  in 
favor  of  James  Vila  for  expenses  of 
Trustees  meeting  Sl4  and  S33  76   -       47  75 
Dec.  2.  To    —    ditto         ditto         in  favor  of  Far- 

rand,  Mallory,  &  Co.  for  the  Pan- 

oplist 247  50 

1810. 

Jan.  9.         To  cash  paid  Rev.  Nathaniel  H.  Hardy  for 
Missionary    services,    as    by  Rev. 
Dr.  Spring's  receipt    -----     174  00 

10.         To    —    ditto     on  Dea.  Warren's  order  in 
favor  of  Farrand,  Mallory,  &  Co. 
for  the  Panoplist  ------     247  50 

May  29.       To    —    ditto         ditto         in  favor  of  John 

Jenks    -..-..-..         4  65 


Carried  forward,  S2542  90 
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Brought  forward,   S2542  90 
To  loss  on  Vermont  Bills,  ig3  75  couuterfeit, 

and  55?  36  discount      ._--..-        11  11 
To  cash  foi  notes  of  hand,  which  are  now  in 

the  treasury 200  00 

To  Berkshire  bills  on  hand 43  00 

To   my   services  as  Treasurer,  as  by  vote  of 

the  Society         50  00 

30.       To  Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer       -  1749  34 


§4598  55 

Contra.  Cr. 
1809. 
June  17.      By  balance  of  old  account,  deposited  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Bank ^2430  48 

By  bills  of  Essex  Bank,  on  hand   -    §11  37 

By  ditto     Vermont 68  00 

By  ditto     Berkshire 45  00 

— —       124  37 
By  Rev.  Jacob  Norton's  two  notes,  amount- 
ing to      ---     100  00 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Niles's  note 100  00 

July  26.      By  cash  received  of  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester, 

for  Panoplists  sold 108  00 

Sept.   1.       By  premium  on  Boston  money,  on  making  a 

remittance  to  Mr.  Badger,  &c.   -     -     -     -         6  00 
Nov.    1.       By  cash  received  as  interest  of  Rev.  Samuel 

Austin    ..--.-.-.-.         4  50 

7.        By  a  donation  from  a  friend  to  Missions    -    -  1  00 

Dec,  23.       By  a  donation  from  Rev.  Otis  Thompson      -       17  00 

1810. 
March  2.     By  cash  received  of  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  for 

his  note         , -     -     100  OQ 

By     ditto         of  ditto       for  Panoplists  sold      237   55 
April  17.     By     ditto         of  ditto       by   the   hands    of 

Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck,  for  Panoplists  sold     -       85  83 
By  a  donation  from  John  Foster,  of  Ando- 

ver 8   0Q 

May  28.       By  cash  received  of  Rev.    Samuel   Austin, 

for  Panoplists  sold, 132  00 

29.       By  a  dividend  on  Mr.  Devens's  Legacy,  re- 
ceived of  Dea.  Isaac  Warren  as  agent  S50 
By      ditto         on  ditto         -     -     -     -     40 

90  00 

By  cash  received  of  John  Punchard,  Esq. 
collected  by  him,  as  a  receiver  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  annual  and  other  donations     -     -     683  58 

Carried  forward,  §4228  31 
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Brought  forward,   ^4228  31 
SO.     By  cash  received  of  Thomas  M.  Clark,  a  re- 
ceiver, &c.         -.-----_-     21 8  84 
B^  cash   contributed,  after   the  Missionary 

Sermon,  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House       151  40 
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Particulars  included   in  the    monies  receitsed    by    Thomas   M.. 

Clark;  viz. 

From  the  Cent  Society,  by  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Thompson      ^15  52 

ditto  b^  the  hands  of  Miss  Emerson    -      26  87 

A  contribution  from  Dr.  Spring's  Society    -     ...     -      62  45 

S104  84 


The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  Treasurer's  account^  since 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  Sfc.  Dr. 

1810. 
May  30.      To  cash  paid  on  Dea.  Warren's  order  in  fa- 
vor of  Rev.  Jotham  Sewall,  ^r  Mis- 
sionary services        ......     260  99 

31.      To    —  ditto        ditto         in  favor  of  Rev. 
J.  Sawyer,  for  Missionary  services, 
(lOOdols.  having  been  paid  before)       168  34 
To   —   ditto         ditto         in  favor  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Parker,  for  Missionary  ser- 
vices „.-.....     272  00 

To  —  ditto  ditto  in  favor  of  Rev. 
John  Lawton,  for  Missionary  ser- 
vices          68  00 

To  —   ditto         ditto         in  favor  of  Mr. 

Kellogg,  for  Missionary  services        -       57  50 
June  2.        To  —   ditto         ditto         in  favor  of  Far- 
rand,  Mallory,  &  Co.  for  Panoplist       247  50 
To  —   paid  James  Clapp's  bill  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Lecture        _     _     .     .         5  52 
July  20.      To  —   paid  on  Rev.  Dr.  Austin's  order,  it 
it  being  a  remittance  to  Rev.  Joseph 
Badger     -     -     - 200  00 

S1279  85 
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Contra.  Cr. 

1810. 
May,'31.     By  balance,  as  appears  by  the  old  account     jgl749  54 
By  a  (lunation  from  a  lady  in  Medfield,  by 

the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss   .     -     _     -         3  00 
By  a  donation  from  a  lady,  by  the  hands  of 

Rev.  Joseph  Goflfe -         5  00 

By  ditto  from  the  second  parish  in  Row- 
ley, by  Rev.  Isaac  Braman  -  -  S9  26 
Dedact  a  half  dollar  bill     ...         50 


8  76 

By  cash  received  of  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  it 

being  due  to  the  Society  ......       18  00 

By  a  donation  from  a  member  of  this  Socie- 
ty, by  the  hands  of  Rev,  Samuel  Worces- 
ter, to  be  applied  particularly  to  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians, 
or  Aborigines,  of  this  country     ...     -     500  00 
By  cash  for  PanopHsts  sold        ....     -       50  00 

By  a  donation  from  the  Society  in  Uxbridge, 

by  Rev.  Samuel  Judson    ......       14  80 

By  a  donation  by  Rev,  Paul  Litchfield     .     -         1  00 
By       ditto       by  Thomas  Waits  and  Mary 

Waits,  a  dollar  each     ...         2  00 
June  1.       By       ditto       by  post,  from  an   Unknown 

Friend 15  00 

By  taxes  and  donations,  collected  by  Dea. 

Warren,  one  of  the  Society's  receivers  -     .     280  38 
3.        By  a  donation   by   the  hands  of  Rev.  John 
Codman,    contributed   by   his   Society  in 
Dorchester  .-.......-      73  00 


S2720  48 


Particulars  included  in  the  sum  collected^  and  paid  over ^  hi)  Dea. 

Warren. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  Newburyport      -     -     -  g39  16 

.  ~.     Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,  from  his  Society  -     .  6  IS 

-  -     the  estate  of  Jacob  Blodget,  deceased    -     -  50  09 

-  .     the  north  parish  in  Weymouth  ....  9  70 

-  .     a  lady  in  Hingham       .......  100 

.     -     David  Pratt,  Reading       ......  5  00 

.     .     the  Society  in  Middleborough      ...     -  9  75 

.     .     a  friend .-----  I  00 

-  -     Samuel  Evans,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson   -     -  2  GO 

-  -     E.  Deman 2  00 


Carried  forward,     ^125  79 
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Brought  forward,     gl25  79 

From  a  friend        __- 100 

k.     -     Rev.  Dr.  EmmonSj  from  his  Society       -     .       50  59 
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CENT  DONATIONS. 

Account  of  Cash  received  by  the  Treasurer   of  the  Institution   called   the   Cent 

Society. 
1810. 
May,  28.     By  a  Donation  by  Rev.  Jacob  Norton  from  a  female 

Relig'ious  Society  in  Weymouth       -     -       ^  5  50 
30.     By         ditto        by    Rev.    P.    Sanborn    trom  Elizabeth 
Eaton,  Treasurer   of  tlie    Cent  Society 
in   Framingham         ...----         12  84 
By         ditto        by    Rev.    Peter    Sanborn    fronni     Mary 

Chute,  Treasurer,  of  Reading         ...       777 
By         ditto        by  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss,  Medfield         -     -  8  00 

By         ditto        by  Rev.  Dr,  Emmons,  from  ladies  in  his 

Society,   Franklin         16  62 

By         ditto        by  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe,  from  ladies,  Fitch- 
burg-        --        7  33 

By         ditto        by  Rev  Mr.  Howe,    from    ladies,  Hop- 

kinton 3  13 

By         ditto        of  Eunice  Kingsbury,  Walpole  -     -     -     3  uO 

By         ditto        of  James  Jenkinb  from  ladies  in  Scituate     -     5  76 

By         ditto        from  a  lady  in  Milford         0  52 

By  ditto  from  Dea.  Thayer  of  Braintree  ...  3  25 
By  ditto  from  Rev.  Mr. 'Tompkins,  Haverhill  -  .  2  27 
By  ditto  from  the  Rev,  Mr.  Fisk  of  Wrentham  -  15  UO 
By         ditto        by  Rev  Asahel  Huntington,  from  ladies 

in  Topsfield         ----30  00 

By        ditto       from  Rev,  Luther   Wright,   1st  Parish 

in  Medway  5  33 

By        ditto       from   the   Rev.  Mr.  Barker,   Middlebo- 

rough 3  13 

By         ditto       by  Rev.  Isaac    Braman,  from   ladies    in 

2nd    Parish    in    Rowley,  -  -         -      8  SO 

also  Haweis'  Sermons  ..... 

By         ditto       by  I.  Baker,  from  ladies  in  Dorchester      -     10  50 
June  1.      By         ditto       from  Rev.  Dr    Parish    from   a  Religious 

Society  of  ladies,  in  Bvfield         ....       ll  04 
By         ditto       from  ladies  in  Little  Compton         -     -       -       6  17 
2.      By        ditto      by  Rev.  Paul   Litchfield,   from  ladies  in 

Carlisle  -     - 3  00 

June  22.    By        ditto      by  John  Green  0  50 

By         ditto       by  Rev   Mr.  Gofi'e  from  ladies  in  Sutton,  4  24 

and  3  Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns         -     - 
By         ditto       by    Rev.  Samuel   Niles  in   Cent 

money  from  Pembroke  -    15  55 

from  HanoA'er  ....        5  77 

Scituate  .         -  .     11  50 

Bridgewater       .         -  1  04 

Abington         -        -        -       3  00        g36  86 

Carried  forward,  ,§210  25 


1810.  A  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion, 

Brouglu  forward 
By  a  Donation  by  Mr.   Josiah   Bartlett  I'rom  Newbury 

New   Town  

By         ditto       by  Mrs.  Cleveland,  from   ladies  in  Wal- 

pole  -         -  .         .         .         . 

By         ditto       by  Mr,  John  DikCj  from  ladies  in  Beverly 
By         ditto       from  ten  ladies  in  Boston,  be  laid  out  in 

Bibles 

By        ditto       from  a  number  of  ladies  in  Boston 


N.  B.  An  account  will  be  g-iven,  in  our  subsequent  numbers,  of 
chases  of  boo  s  and  tracts,  which  have  been  made  with  the  monies 
©d  in  Cent  Donaiions. 
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A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  RELIGION, 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
the  United  Slates  of  America;  during  the  pei-iod  of  time  intervening  be- 
tween May  1809,  and  May  Id  10. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  collect  and  digest  into  a  connected  narrative^ 
tiie  niformation  received  in  ll\e  free  conversation  concerning  the  state  of 
Religion,  submit  the  following  report: 


The  General  Assembly  having  heard 
a  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion 
wrhin  their  boutids,  are  ha)>py  in 
having  lite  opportunity  of  publishing 
an  abstract  of  it,  for  -.he  information 
of  the  churches  under  their  care. 
And  we  begin  with  thanksgiving  to 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  tor  that  grace  with  which 
it  has  pleased  him  to  visit  a  goodly 
number  of  our  churches.  In  many 
instances  the  arm  of  the  Lord  has 
been  made  bare;  the  Prince  of  peace 
has  displayed  the  power  and  glory  of 
his  grace,  in  the  edification  of  his 
people,  and  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners. "  Not  unto  lis,  O  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the 
glory." 

The  state  of  the  church,  upon  the 
whole,  is  favorable;  and  in  particu- 
lar parts,  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
poured  out  in  copious  effusions.  In 
many  towns  within  the  bounds  of  our 
sister  churches  in  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is 
seen  to  be  tlie  power  of  God,  and  the 
'wisdom  of  God  to  salvation.  Zion  is 
there  putting  on  her  beautiful  gar 
menis;  tliere  is  flowing,  with  a  ftiU 
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stream,  that  river  which  makes"  glad. 
the  city  of  our  God;  and  the  great 
Shepherd  is  leading  his  flock  to  the. 
g-reen  pastures,  by  the  living  waters. 

Advancing  towards  the  south,  we 
see  the  foot-steps  of  our  glorious  Re- 
deemer, withui  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  Long  Island,  Hud- 
son, and  New  York.  Jesus  shows 
that  he  is  able  to  save,  even  to  the 
uttermost,  by  the  conversion  of  old 
and  hardened  sinners,  of  open,  avow- 
ed unbelievers,  and  of  abandoned 
profligates.  The  slaves  of  Satan  are 
delivered  from  their  bondage,  and 
admitted  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God.  In  the  western 
parts  of  tiie  state  of  New  York,  par- 
ticularly in  the  newly  settled  re- 
gions, the  progress  of  religion  has 
been  great;  that  desert  buds  and 
blossoms  as  the  rose,  and  promises 
under  the  auspices  of  grace  to  be- 
come as  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  this, 
that  in  the  space  of  eleven  years,  the 
number  of  ministers  of  Jesus,  in  that 
country,  has  increased  from  two  to 
nearly  fifty. 

Although  the  revival  in  New  Jer- 
sey,  of  wliich  tije  AsseiTibly  made 
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report  to  the  churclies  last  year,  has, 
in  some  degree,  declined,  yet  we  are 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  pi*ecious 
fruiv.s  of  it  remain;  that  apostasies 
are  very  rare;  that  they  who  name  the 
name  of  Christ,  appear  generally  to 
walk,  worthy  of  their  vocation;  and 
iliat,  although  the  harvest  seems  for 
the  present  to  be  past,  yet  still,  in 
n^any  places,  the  gleanings  are  con- 
siderable. 

In  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
the  work  of  the  Lord  goes  on,  in  the 
cftngregations  of  Cape  May  and  Fair- 
field. Many  souls  are  there  bi-ought 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

There  are  tidings  also  from  some 
parts  af  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore, 
which  make  glad  tlie  hearts  of  the 
friends  of  Zion. 

The  Assembly  are  happy  to  learn 
that  the  fruits  of  the  great  revival  in 
some  of  the.  southern  states,  which 
took  place  several  years  ago,  still  re- 
main; that  there,  also,  apostasies  are 
very  rare,  and  professors  of  religion 
appear  to  have  their  conversation  in 
heaven.  In.  some  instances,  profes- 
sional charaoters  formerly  notorious 
for  their  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Infidelity,  and  for  inattenvion 
to  the  duties  of  religion  and  morali- 
ty, are  now  found  publicly  manifest- 
ing their  attachment  to  the  friends 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

With  pleasure  we  have  received' 
the  information,  tliat  several  Semi- 
naries of  learning  liave  been  favored 
with  the  special  grace  of  God;  and 
some  of  those  youth  who  are  expect- 
ed hereafter  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion and  sentiment,  have  become  dis- 
ciples of  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

In  addition^^  to  this  general  view  of 
the  good  things  which  God  has  done 
Tor  us,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Mis- 
sionaries employed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  by  other  Missionary 
bodies  within  their  bounds,  have 
performed  their  services  with  fideli- 
ty, and,  in  several  instances,  with 
considerable  success.  The  Gospel 
has  been  carried  to  destitute  places, 
and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  has 
risen-,  with  healing  under  his  wings, 
upon  some  of  the  dark  and  benighted 
regions  of  our  wilderness.  A  good- 
ly number  of  churches  have  been  or- 
jjanized  during  the  year  past,  and 


now,  in  several  places,  there  is  an 
earnest  cry  for  the  stated  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  where  ten  years  ago 
there  were  none  who  cared  for  these 
things.  The  Missions  to  th?  poor 
blacks  in  our  country,  have  also  been, 
in  some  degree,  blest  by  the  Head  of 
tlie  church,  and  even  the  heart  of  the 
savage  has  been  melted  by  the  all- 
subduing  grace  of  God. 

It  is  pleasing  also  to  remark,  that  in 
some  places  where  Infidelity  appear- 
ed to  have  built  her  strongholds,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  has  tri- 
umphed. The  impious  heresy  of  So- 
cinianism  which  reduces  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  man,  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviorj  has  been  also,  in  some  in- 
stances, considerably  diminished. 

The  Assembly  cannot  forbear  men= 
tioning  here,  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  institution  of  several  Bible  Socie- 
ties, in  addition  to  the  one  establish- 
ed nearly  two  years  ago,  in  Philadel- 
phia. We  thank  God  that  he  has 
put  it  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  pious  and 
benevolent  of  various  denominations, 
to  devise  and  ftu-nish  the  means  of 
sending  the  Scriptures,  which  alone 
are  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, to  the  poor  and  needy.  And 
we  anticipate  with  joy,  the  happy 
effects,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  re- 
sult ffom  these  institutions.  It  is 
our  most  ardent  prayer  that  they 
may  be  increased,  until  all  who  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  shall  be  favored  with 
the  word  of  God,  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice . 

The  Assembly  also  acknowledgCj 
with  joy,  the  goodness  of  God  in 
checking  the  progress  of  the  errors, 
and  healing  tlie  divisions  which  have 
pi'evailed  for  some  years,  in  a  few  of 
the  western  churches. 

In  producing  the  happy  effects 
which  have  been  just  detailed,  God 
has  done  honor  to  his  word  and  or- 
dinances. As  the  Assembly  cannot 
recognize  as  genuins  any  work  in  the 
hearts  of  men  bearing  the  name  of 
religion,  but  that  which,  produced 
by  tlie  instrumentality  of  tridh,  ac- 
knowledges and  honors  that  truth  -: 
so  they  observe  as  usual,  a  confirma- 
tion of  tliis  great  principle  in  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  state  of  religion, 
at  the  present  sessions.  In  those  parts 
of  the  church,  without  exception,  in 
which  vital  religion  has   flQurishecl, 
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in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the 
fimilamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel; 
viz.  the  total  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, the  Diiiinity  and  atononent  of  te- 
stis Cnrist,  justification  by  his  imputed 
righteousness,  the  sovereignty  and  free- 
ness  of  Divine  grace,  arid  the  special 
influences^of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  regen- 
eration and  sanctification  of  sinneis, 
have  been  decidedly  received  and 
honoi'ed. 

The  means,  in  addition  to  the 
preaching'  of  the  word,  whicli  God 
has  owned  and  blessed,  are  tatechis- 
ing  a?id  prayer  oneetings.  And  the 
Assembly  hail  it  as  an  auspicious 
omen,  that  upon  many  of  his  people 
and  churches,  God  has  poured  out  a 
spirit  of  grace  and  supplication.  We 
rejoice  in  being  able  to  say  that  pray- 
ing societies  have  considerably  in- 
creased in  the  last  twelve  months. 
Let  those  who  have  been  favored 
with  the  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
persevere,  with  increasing  diligence, 
in  the  use  of  those  itteans  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  bless:  and  let 
those  who  are  still  in  a  state  of  lan- 
guor and  coldness,  remember  that  it 
is  only  in  the  diligent  use  of  the 
means  appointed  b^  God,  that  they 
can  expect  to  obtatri  his  blessing. 
We  recomniend  this  the  more  eai'n- 
estly,  dear  bi-ethren,  because,  al- 
though the  state  of  the  church,  on 
the  whole,  is  prospering,  yet  in  some 
very  extensive  and  populous  regions 
of  our  country,  religion  declines,  er- 
rors prevail,  vice  abounds,  and  souls 
are  perishing.  Let  the  friends  of 
Jesus,  throughout  our  land,  united  in 
one  purpose,  and,  animated  by  one 
spirit,  rise  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  vital  piety. 
Let  their  time,  and  their  talents,  and 
their  all,  be  devoted  to  the  cause-of 
God  and  of  Christ.  God  has  done 
and  promised  enough  to  encourage 
our  hopes,  and  animate  our  labors. 
The  time  is  approaching,  when  Je- 
sus will  come  in  the  glory  and  ma- 
jesty of  his  grace;  proceed  from  con- 
quest to  conquest,  and  fill  the  whole 
earth  with  his  salvation.  Try  then, 
brethren,  the  utmost  efficacy  of 
prayer;  and  let  every  soul,  with  fer- 
vor cry,  even  so,  come  quickly.  Lord 
y^esus!  Amen. 

Attest, 

Jacob  J.  Janewav,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  following  account  of  the  Bible  So- 
<iiety  of  (Jharleston,  (S.  C.)  has  been 
x'eceived  in  a  letter  from  a  coiTcspon- 
dcnt  in  that  city,  dated  July  23d,  1810. 
It  is  principally  extracted  from  the 
records  of  the  Society.. 


Impressed  -with  the  consideration  of 
the  un.speakable  importance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  present  and  everlasting 
happiness  of  raanland,  as  they  were  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  are  profitable 
for  making  men  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  for 
thoroughly  furnishing  them  unto  all  good 
works; — and  persuaded,  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  desirable  objects  to 
which  the  charity  of  Christians  can  be 
directed,  is  the  gratuitous  disti'ibution  df 
Bibles  among  those,  who  may  need 
them — The  "subscribers  have  agreed  tb 
form  themselves  into  a  Society,  for  this 
special  purpose — to  be  called — 

THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

OF 

CHARLESTOM,  fS.  C.J 

The  Constitution  of  wliich  shall  be  aS 
follows — 

I. — As  it  is  the  great  and  single  object 
of  the  Society  to  present  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  the 
poor  and  destitute,  and  to  others  to 
whom  the  precious  gift  may  be  accepta- 
ble and  useful, — thefundsand  operations 
of  the  Society  shall  be  applied  exclusive- 
ly to  the  accomplishment  of  this  design; 
and  the  version  of  the  Bible,  in  general 
use,  without  note  or  comment,  shall  be 
the  only  version,  to  be  distributed  in  the 
English  language. 

II. — Persons  desirous  of  being  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  shall  be  considered 
as  such,  when  they  have  paid,  to  its 
funds,  the  sum  of  Five  Dollars;  and  they 
shall  continue  to  be  considered  mem- 
bers of  it,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  pay 
the  sum  of  Two  Dollars  every  year  af- 
ter v^fards;  and  persons  paying  Fifty  Dtl- 
lars,  or  more,  shall  be  members  during 
life,  without  any  further  contribution. 
Donations  to  any  amount  made  by  mem-, 
bers  and  others,  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  the  Society,  and  honoi-ably  no» 
ticed  on  its  records. 

in — The  business  of  the  Society  shal) 
be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Managers, 
which  shall  consist  of  o?ie  President,  foin- 
Vice-Presidents,  ^vvo  Corresponding  Sec- 
retaries,  one  Recording  Secretary,  and 
one  Treasurer,  a.n{\fi,fiee7i  other  Mem- 
bers— making  in  all,  the  num]>ei"  of 
twenty-four. 
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The  President,Vice-President,  Secreta- 
ries, and  Treasurer,  shall  be  the  officers, 
equally  of  the  Society  and  of  tlie  Board; 
and  these  officers,  Avith  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  shall  be  chosen  by  bal- 
lot, as  soon  ps  may  be  after  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution;  and  they  shall  ever 
afterwards  be  chosen  annually  by  ba  lot, 
fey  the  members  present  at  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting,  on  the  third  Monday 
in  Junes  which  shall  be  the  day  of  the 
'annual  meeting  of  the  Society 

Vacancies  occurring  in  any  office,  may 
be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  un- 
til the  nest  annual  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty: and  if  an  election  shall  not  take  place 
at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the 
members  of  the  Board  shall  continue  to 
hold  their  respective  appointments,  until 
another  election  shall  be  constiltutionally 
Blade. 

Any  seven  members  of  the  Board,  duly 
convened,  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business, — except  in  the 
case  of  appropriating  money  above  the 
sum  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  when 
jiine  members  shall  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  Board. 

IV. — The  Managers  shall  be  author- 
ized to  adopt  any  regulations,  conforma- 
bly to  the  spirit  of  this  Constitution, 
which  they  may  judge  necessary  or   ex- 


pedient, for  carrying  into  effect  the  be- 
nevolent design  o}  ihe  Society.  They 
shall,  at  their  discretion,  correspond  witH 
other  Bible  Societies,  and  with  individu- 
als They  shall  keep  a  correct  account 
of  the  I'eceipts  and  disbursements  of 
money; — and  they  shall  lay  a  written 
Report  of  their  proceedings,  during  the 
preceding  year,  together  with  an  exhibi- 
tion ot  the  state  of  the  funds,  before  every 
annual  meeting  of  the  .Societ}'. 

V. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Society 
may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Presi- 
dent; or  by  any  three  Managers,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  President,  or  of 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

VI  — This  Constitution  shall  not  be 
altered,  except  at  an  annual  meeting;  nor 
then,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present.  But  the  ^/?rsf 
article  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  altera- 
tion. 

The  foregoing  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed the  18th  of  Jane  last. 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
scribers to  this  Constitution,  held  at  the 
hall  of  the  South  Carolina  Society,  oa 
Tuesday,  July  10th,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  Officers  and  IVJan- 
agers  for  the  ensuing  year,  agreeable  t9 
the  Constitution  of  the  Society. 


Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 

Eev.  Drs.  Isaac  S.  Keith, 

Richard  Fusman', 
William  Percy,  and 
Theodore  Uehon, 
Rev.  Andrew  Flinn,  and 
'Re\.  Christophee  E.  Gadsden, 

Timothy  Ford,  Esq. 

Nathaniel  Russell,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  D.  Simons, 
Rev.  Charges  Faber, 
Rev.  Paul  T    Gervais, 
Rev.  Dr.  Gallagher, 
Mr.    Samuel  Robinson, 
Mr.    Benjamin  Boyd, 
Mr.    William  Inglesey, 
Hon.  H.  W.  DeSaussure,  Esq. 
Hon.  Thomas  Lowndes,  Esq. 

John  Ball,  Esq. 
Messrs.   George  M 'Caul ay, 

Abraham  Mack  ley, 

Thomas  Jones, 

John  Brownley,  and 

David  Ramsay. 


President. 


>  Vice-Presidents. 

L  Corresponding  Secretaries, 

Hecordinq-  Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


^J\lanagers  rvith  the  othe^- 
Officers. 


Dr. 

On  Wednesday  the  Board  of  JIanagers 
met  organize  the  Institution;  when,  it 
appearing  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  already  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board,  suitable  measures  were  taken  to 
Tirociire  a  number  of  Bibles;  to  open  a 
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correspondence  with  similar  institutions, 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  to  invite  their 
fellow  citizens  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the 
state  to  co-operate  in  the  great  and  be- 
neficent ends  of  this  Association. 
On  the  23d  of  3n\y,  nearly  three  hwi- 
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tired  names  ot  members  had  been  obtain- 
ed; and  between  g2400  and  g2500,  in 
money 

Either  the  whole  Address  of  the  Soci- 
ety, or  extracts  from  it,  may  be  expected 
in  our  next. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  Episcopal- 
ians, Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Pres- 
b3'terians,  members  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Methodists,  very  cordially  unite  in  this 
Institution. 


ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLA- 
TIONS. 

Installed,  Sept.  13,  1809,  the  Rev. 
David  Spear,  to  the  work  of  tlie 
Gospel  ministry  over  the  Churcli  and 
Society  in  Rodman,  county  of  Jeffer- 
son, N.  Y. 

^rdained,  on  the  24th  of  Jan.  last, 
the  Rev.  Reuben  Taylor,  over  the 
Church  in  the  parish  of  Bridge  v/a- 
ter,  Con. 

On  the  14th  of  March  last,  the 
Rev.  Horatio  Waldo,  over  the 
second  Church  in  Preston,  Con. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Rev.  New- 
ton  Skinner,     colleague     pastov 


with  the  Rev  John  Smallcy,  D.  D. 
of  the  first  Cliurcli  in  Berlin,  Con. 

Installed,  on  the  oOlh  of  May  last, 
the  Rev.  I.iYMan  Beecheu,  over  the 
Churcli  and  Society  in  Litchfield, 
Con.  The  Sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dvvig-ht,  from  Gal,  i.  8. 

Ordained,  in  Derby,  Ver.  on  the 
2>8ih  of  June  last,  the  Rev.  Luther 
Leland.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Ca- 
leb Burge,  from  Rom  xv.  29. 

Installed,  at  Greensborough,  Ver. 
on  the  llth  ult.  the  Rev.  Samuel 
King.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Leon- 
ard Worcester. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.  the 
Rev.  Gardiner  String,  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.  was  ordabied  to  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Brick  Church  in  New 
York.  The  Rev  Dr.  MiUedoler 
preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller  made  the  ordaining  prayer, 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  candi- 
date; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  de- 
livered the  charge  to  the  congrega- 
tion. The  exercises  were  all  unusu- 
ally excellent,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  peculiarly  solemn,  interesting',, 
and  impressive. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Ta  Tsi?ig-  Leu  Lee;  being  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  a  selection  from  the 
supplementary  statutes,  of  the  penal 
code  of  China;  originally  printed  and 
published  in  Pekin,  in  various  successive 
editions,  under  the  sanction  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  several  Emperors  of  the 
Ta  Tswig-,  or  present.  Dynasty.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Chinese;  and  accompani- 
ed with  an  appendix,  consisting  of  au- 
thentic documents,  and  a  few  occasional 
notes,  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  the 
■work.  By  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart. 
F.  R.  S.     4to.    Zl.  3S. 


THEOLOGY. 

A  view  of  the  Brahminical  Religion, 
in  its  Confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
Sacred  History,  and  its  Influence  on  the 
Moral  Character;  in  a  series  of  discourses 
preached  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford in  the  year  1809;  at  the  lecture 
founded  by  the  Rev  John  Bampton, 
M.  A.  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  S  Carwithen,  M.  A.     8vo.  10s.  M. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Worsdworth,  D  D.  in  reply  to  his  Stric- 
tures on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  By  Loi'd  Teignmouth,  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
SoeietVo 
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New  Publications  and  Editiom. 


AuGusir. 


DOMESTIC. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Papers  for  1810,  communicated  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  tor  Promoting 
Agriculture.  Published  by  the  Trust- 
ees. Boston;  RiisseU  &  Cutler.  1810. 
8vo.  pp.  112. 

An  Essay  on  the  Climate  of  the  United 
States;  or  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  difference  in  climate  between  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  and  Europe.  With  particular 
remarks  on  the  influence  of  climate  on 
Agriculture,  and  particular!}'  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Vine.  Philadelphia;  Hopkins 
andEarle.  1809.    8vo  42  pp. 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  Berlin,  July 
4,  1810,  on  the  anniversary  of  American 
Independence;  by  Heubeii  Puffer, 
Minister  of  Berlin.  Published  by  re- 
quest of  the  hearers.  Leominster;  Sal- 
mon Wilder. 

The  danger  and  duty  of  Young  Peo- 
ple: a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  Cedar  Street,  New 
,  York,  April  1,  1810.  By  John  IJ.  Ko- 
meyn,  I>.  D.  Published  bv  request. 
New  York;  Williams  &  Whiting. 

Minutes  of  the  Charleston '(S.  C.) 
Baptist  Association,  convened  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Orangeburg,  Nov.  4,  1809 
_^  God  is  the  Shephei-d  of  believers;  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Hopkinton  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  June,  1767.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Barrett,  A.M.  the  first 
settled  minister  in  that  town.  Cam- 
bridge; Hilliard  and  Metcalf.   1809. 

The  duty  of  Christians  to  seek  the  sal- 
vation of  Zion,  explained  and  urged;  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Northampton,  be- 
fore the  Hampshire  Missionary  Society, 
at  their  annual  meeting,  Aug.  31,  1809. 
By  Rev.  John  Emerson,  A.M.  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Conway,  Mass.  To 
which  is  annexed,  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  said  Society  North- 
ampton; Wm,  Butler.  1809. 

Baptism  one  of  the  plainest  things  in 
l.ije  world-  illustrated  in  a  Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Father  and  Son.  For  the  use  of 
children.  New  York;  Wdliams  h.  Whi- 
ting.  1810. 

Sermons  on  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the 
Creation;  the  serpent's  temptation  to 
<nir  first  Parents,  and  oii  their  exclusion 


from  the  gardeh  of  Eden.  By  Stephen 
West,  D.  D.  pastor  of  a  church  in  Stock- 
bridge.  Stockbridge;  Herald  Office. 
1810. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Bible  Society 
of  Charleston,  (S.  C. )  adopted  June  18, 
1810.  With  the  Address  of  their  com- 
mittee to  the  public.  Charleston,  fS.  C.^i 
J.  Hoff. 

The  Clergyman's  Almanac  fot-  181t. 
Boston;  Lincoln  lik  Edmands. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

The  American  Gazetteer,  exhibiting* 
full  account  of  the  Civil  Divisions  Rivers, 
Harbors,  Indian  Tribes,  &c.  of  the  A- 
merican  Continent  also  of  the  West  In- 
dia and  other  appendant  Islands:  with  a 
particular  description  of  Louisiana.  Com- 
piled from  the  best  Authorities;  by  Jedi- 
diah  Morse,  D  D.  Author  of  the  Amer- 
ican Universal  Geography.  Illustrated 
with  Maps,  and  accompanied  by  a  new 
and  elegant  general  Atlas  of  the  world, 
containing,  in  a  separate  A'olume,  sixty 
three  maps,  and  comprising  all  the  New 
Discoveries  to  the  present  time.  Third 
edition,  revised  and  corrected,  feoslon; 
Th(imas  &  Andrews.   1810 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,  by 
tlie  late  reverend  and  pious  Samuel  Da- 
vies,  A.  M.  some  time  President  of  the 
College  in  New  Jersey  An  additional 
volume  never  before  published  in  Amer- 
ica    Boston;  Lincoln  &  Edmands.  1810. 

An  English  Grammar:  comprehend- 
ing the  Principles  and  Rules  of  the  lan- 
guage. Illustrated  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises, and  a  key  to  the  exercises.  By 
Lindley  Murray.  Two  vols,  in  one. 
New  York:  Collins  &  Perkins.   1810. 

We  are  happj-  to  announce,  that  a 
second  edition  of  Mr  Emerson's  "Evan- 
gelical Primer,"  has  just  been  published 
by  D.  Mallory,  &  Co.  The  first  edition, 
though  a  large  one,  was  taken  up  in  » 
very  short  time.  The  second  edition  is 
embellished  with  thii'ty  plates,  referring 
to  as  many  interesting  passages  of  sacred 
history.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  edi- 
tion, though  twice  as  large  as  the  former^ 
will  sell  in  a  few  months. 


1810, 


OBITUARY. 


ISL 


Died  on  the 4th  of  June  last,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  William  Wiisidham,  for  many- 
years  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

Lately  at  Providence,  (R  I.)  Capt. 
Zephaniah  Brown,  aged  7i.  While 
walking  in  apparent  health  from  his  gar- 
den to  his  house,  he  fell  dead. 

At  New  York,  on  the  8th  inst.  Hon. 
John  Broome,  Lieut.  Governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  aged  72. 

At  Hanover>  (N.  H  )  on  the  I4th  inst, 
John  Hubbard,  Esq.  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Dartmouth  College. 

Lately,  on  the  Meditterranean  station. 
Lord  Colli:jgwood,  an  Admiral  in 
the  British  Navy.  He  was  the  second 
in  command  at  the  famous  battle  oiTra- 
fulgar 

At  Danhury,  (Con.)  of  a  typhus  fever, 
on  the  3d  inst.  the  Rev  Israel  Ward, 
in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  8th  of 
his  'vlinistry.  He  was  a  meek,  patient, 
faithful,  and  laborious  servant  of  his  Di- 
vine Master  His  labors,  though  pre- 
maturely interrupted,  were  blessed,  it  rs 
believed,  to  the  conversion  of  a  consider- 
able nteiber  of  his  i)eople  In  death  his 
hope  was  strong,  and  his  faith  trium- 
phant. 


The  following-  Character  oi  Pres- 
dt'nt  Webber,  is  taken  from  the 
Cf^ii^inti  of  July  25th,  and  censid- 
ered,  b>'  those  who  were  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  late  President, 
as  judiciously  written. 

Erom  the  distinguished  leai'ning  and 
worth  of  the  late  Presi.ient  WEBBEIi, 
and  the  iraportatit  station  which  he  oc- 
cupied, some  biographical  notice  of  him 
wili  be  naturally  and  reasonably  expect- 
ed. The  Eulogy  pronounced  at  his 
fune."al,  by  the  Rev  Professor  Ware, 
will  give  ample  satisfaction  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  made 
public.  In  the  meantime,  fro.n  the  gen- 
eral interest  which  is  felt  in  the  loss  which 
has  been  sustained,  the  followiiig  hasty 
sketches  may  be  received  with  indul- 
gence 

President  Webber  died  at  the  age  of 
Fiftii  Thirty  years  of  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  some  short  interval  between 
the  reception  of  his  first  and  se-fond  de- 


grees, wOi'e  spent  in  connexion  with 
Harvard  College.  He  i  eceived  his  first 
degree  in  1784.  In  1787,  he  Mas  elected 
Tutor  in  Mathem.itics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. In  1789,  he  was  ap])ointed 
Hollis  Professor  in  those  branches  of 
Science;  and  in  1806,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev  Dr.  Willard,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  University. 

The  line  of  instruction  in  which  he 
was  engaged  as  Tutor  and  as  Professor, 
indicated  the  bent  of  his  genius.  It  re- 
lated to  departments  of  science  for  which, 
he  discovei'ed  an  early  aptitude,  and  in 
which  he  became  highly  distinguished. 
It  is  no  small  evidence  of  his  literarj 
merits,  that  he  was  invited  to  the  Pro- 
fessorial chair  within  five  years  after  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
and  during  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Di\  Willard,  who  was  eminent  ia 
those  branches  of  science,  and  had  a 
high  sense  of  the  impoi-tance  of  that  pro-, 
fessorship  to  the  prosperity  and  digni- 
ty of  the  Universitj'  Mr.  Webber  was 
seventeen  years  Professor,  and  fully  ac- 
eomplished  the  expectations  which  his 
discerning  friends  had  indulged  of  hia 
talents.  While  diligeutfy  employed  in 
instructing  others,  he  was  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity  increasing  his  ov.'n  stock  of 
knov/ledge;  and  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  stated  duties  of  his  oflTice^ 
he  completed,  at  tlie  request  of  t)ie  Cor- 
poration, a  Mathematical  Text  Book, 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  This  res- 
pectable work,  which  was  published  in 
two  volumes,  is  ia  approved  use,  not  only 
at  Harvard  College,  but  in  several  sister 
Seminaries,  and  has  latelj  passed  to  a 
second  edition,  with  corrections  and  im- 
provements by  the  author 

The  elevation  of  Mr.  Webbeu  to  the 
Presidency,  it  is  believed,  was  aJir;p;e*.heL» 
unexpected  to  him  He  was  in  die  calm 
and  satisiied  prosecution  of  bis  favourite 
pursuits;  and  the  uniform  application  of 
his  powers  in  one  direction  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  generated  habits  which 
would  render  change  repulsive.  He 
considered  the  invitation,  however,  as  an 
indication  of  hi.'S  duty,  and  accepted  the 
office.  The  uniformity  of  his  former 
pursuits  were  now  exchanged  for  various 
and  multiplied  duties.  His  unwearied  in- 
dustry, singular  prudence,  and  habitual 
equanimity,  enabled  him  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  his  new  station  witliout  em- 
barrassment, anfi  to  discharge  its  various 
duties  with  great  propriety.    Scion  ciftei- 
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Be  became  the  head  of  the  Universit3',but 
witliout  personal  reference  to  him,  some 
peculiar  difficulties  occurred,  of  novel 
aspect,  and  requiring  unusual  interfer- 
ence It  is  well  known  to  those,  who 
are  intimate  with  the  concerns  of  the 
College,  that  he  met  the  occasion  with 
the  wisdom  and  temper  which  it  requir- 
ed, and,  with  a  necessary  degree  of  de- 
termination, manifested  singular  tender- 
ness and  discretion.  These  in-ipient 
difficulties  having  been  happily  surmount- 
ed, the  i-esidue  of  his  Presidential  course 
"was  peaceful  to  himself,  salutary  and 
prosperous  to  the  College  His  uniform 
good  health,  interrupted  only  by  some 
recent  symptoms  of  indisposition,  seemed 
to  promise  a  long  continuance  of  his 
usefulness,  when  his  very  sudden  death 
dissipated,  in  a  moment,  the  hopes  that 
had  been  indulged,  and  involved  the  Uni- 
versity in  mourning. 

Amidst  the  painful  sensations  which 
this  event  excites,  his  friends  have  pre- 
cious considerations  to  console  them. 
They  can  look  on  his  past  life  with  en- 
tire complacency;  for  it  was  distinguish- 
ed by  an  uniform  application  of  all  his 
powers  to  useful  and  elevated  objects 
A  humane,  sedate,  and  tranquil  spirit 
illuminated  and  cheered  his  path.  A 
firm  conviction  of  the  great  truths  of 
Revelation,  the  result  of  serious  and  care- 
ful examination  of  the  Scriptures,  direct- 
ed and  animated  his  course.  His  virtues 
were  not  obtrusive,  his  manners  were 
habitually  imodest  and  unassuming. — 
He  was  not  indifferent  indped  to  general 
esteem  and  regard;  but  never  made 
popularity  a  dii-ect  object  of  pursuit.  It 
is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  wholesome 
tone  of  sentiment  at  the  University,  that 
such  a  character  was  well  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  youth  committed  to 
his  charge,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high 
xeneration  and  esteem. 


President  Webber  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies,  pnd  at  the  time 
of  his  death  Avas  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences In  every  association  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  loss  of  him  will  be  sensibly 
felt.  His  acquirements  were  more  di- 
versified than  has  generally  been  afvpre* 
liended.  It  frequeritly  happens  that  em- 
inence in  a  particular  branch  produces 
an  opinion  that  other  subjects  are  disre- 
garded. President  Webber  had  made 
marked  advances  in  IViathematics,  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  But  he  was  also 
respectably  accomplished  in  other 
branches  of  learning.  He  was  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  was  especially  con- 
versant in  the  Greek  language.  He  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  French  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  some  eminent 
scientific  works  in  the  original,  and  with 
similar  views  had  paid  occasional  atten- 
tion to  the  German  language.  Iniskriowl- 
edge  of  languages  was  not  for  criticism  or 
display  As  the  instrument  of  thought, 
and  guide  to  truth  they  were  the  objects 
of  his  attention  and  pursuit  Though  at- 
tached to  the  severer  order  of  studies, 
he  had  no  dislike  for  the  lighter  associates 
of  the  family.  He  had  a  taste  for  Natu- 
ral History  and  especially  for  Botany. 
He  occasionally  studied  the  classification 
of  Linniens  with  attention  and  delight, 
and  saw  in  his  arrangements  of  this  beau- 
tiful part  of  creation  a  precision,  which 
gave  it  the  dignity  and  certainty  of  Sci- 
ence. More  commanding  occupatiftns, 
however,  habitually  engrossed  his  nsind. 
His  exertions  were  uniformly  directed 
to  the  faithful  and  correct  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  station. 

When  such  a  man  dies,  besides  the  se- 
vere affliction  to  a  bereaved  family,  a 
heavy  loss  is  sustained  by  the  communi- 
ty, for  "  much  learning  dieth  with  him." 
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A  COMMUNICATION  from  G.  on  the  subject  of  "  Fletclier''s  Spirit  of  Belig^ioiii 
Controver.^y,'''  &c.  has  come  to  hand.  We  doubt  whether  this  book  is  sufficiently 
known,  or  read,  to  require  strictures  in  the  nature  of  a  review. 

Our  Biographical  department  in  the  next  number,  will  contain  an  account  of  Mr. 
Lewis  L.  C.  Congar 

We  are  obliged  to  omit,  for  want  of  room,  (though  we  have  added  half  a  sheet  to 
this  number,)  much  interesting  religious  and  litei-ary  infomnation,  both  foreign  and 
domestic. 
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AN    ACCOUNT    O?    THE    LIFE    AND    DEATH    OF 

LEWIS  LE  COUNT  CONGAR, 

Wlio  departed  this  life,  in  the  Divinity  College  at  Andover,  January  6, 1810. 


This  amiable  and  promising 
youth  was  born  of  respectable  and 
pious  parents,  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  May  12,  1788.  He  was 
an  only  son,  and  the  eldest  of 
three  children.  At  an  early 
age,  he  began  to  disclose  a  mind 
formed  for  reflection.  When 
he  was  no  more  than  three  years 
old,  he  was  able  to  read:  and 
having,  at  that  age,  read  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  took 
particular  notice  of  the  third 
verse,  asking  for  an  explanation 
of  its  meaning,  and  making  some 
remarks  on  the  lights  there  men- 
tioned, which  he  saw  shining  a- 
round  him.  Anxious  to  under- 
stand whatever  he  read,  he 
frequently  proposed  questions 
which  his  parents  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  From  his  in- 
fancy he  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion uncommonly  pleasant,  and 
full  of  sensibility  and  tender- 
ness. He  was  never  known  to 
torture  an  insect,  or  any  animal. 
The  persons  and  characters 
Vol.  III.     Keni)  Serif^s. 


of  his  teachers  and  school- 
mates, he  treated  with  great  I'e- 
spect  and  delicacy;  and  he  ve-' 
ceived  in  return  a  large  share 
of  their  love  and  confidence.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  he  al- 
ways took  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed, but  never  declaimed 
against  the  oppressor.  His  man- 
ners were  as  gentle  and  modest, 
as  his  feelings  were  soft  and  af- 
fectionate. To  these  disposi- 
tions were  added  a  native  delica- 
cy oi  taste,  a  creative  fancy,  and 
a  vigorous  intellect.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  that  a  mind  thus 
constructed  should  have  formed 
an  early  and  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  works  of  Cowper. 
While  yet  a  child,  he  drank  in 
the  sentiments,  and  entered 
deeply  into  the  feelings,  of  that 
tender  and  interesting  poet:  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  Sc.y,  that  in, 
the  extreme  delicacy  and  exqui- 
siteness  of  his  sensibility,  in  the 
modesty  and  sweetness  of  his 
manners,  in   his    constitutional 
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diffidence,  and,  I  rnay  add,  in  his 
poetic  powers,  he  bore  a  very 
perceivable  resemblance  to  the 
author  of  the  Task. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his 
mind  became  impressed  by  the 
power  of  Divine  truth,  in  a  sea- 
son of  uncommon  attention  to 
religion  in  his  native  town. 
These  impressions,  though  they 
did  not  at  once  issue  in  saving 
effects,  seem  never  to  have  been 
Avh&lly  effaced.  Of  this,  his 
subsequent  attention  to  the 
means  of  grace,  the  soberness 
of  his  life,  and  the  serious  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  were  suffi- 
cient proofs. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  junior 
class  in  PrincetonColIege;  where 
he  made  such  proficiency  in  lit- 
erature and  science,  that,  at  the 
time  of  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree,  he  was  distinguished  by 
one  of  the  first  honors  allotted 
to  his  class. 

Within  a  fcAv  weeks  after 
leaving  college,  he  attached 
himself  to  a  very  respectable  of- 
fice in  Newark,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law.  What  his 
repvitation  and  prospects  were, 
at  that  time,  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  gentleman  under  whose 
j-nsti'uction  he  was  placed. 

"  Lewis  L.  C.  Congar  was 
registered  in  my  office  a,s  a  stu- 
dent at  law,  on  tlie  16th  of  A- 
pril,  1806;  but  did  not  com- 
mence a  regular  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  until  the  No- 
vember following. 

"I  soondiscovered,thathe  was 
a  young  man  of  a  correct  and 
discritiiinating  mind,  though  his 
great  modesty  and  diffidence 
were  calculated  to   veil  his  tal- 


"  The  rapid  progress  which  he 
made  in  his  stvidies,  and  the  cor- 
rectness and  great  integrity 
with  which  he  conducted  the 
business  of  the  office,  during 
my  occasional  absence,  secured 
to  him  my  unbounded  confi- 
dence and  affection. 

"  So  dignified  and  respectable 
were  his  manners,  so  peaceable 
and  amiable  his  deportment,  that 
he  engaged  the  esteem  of  my 
family,  and  even  my  infant  chil- 
dren loved  to  hang  upon  his 
knees. 

"  Flattered  Avith  the  progress 
he  made,  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  idea  of  one  day  introducing 
to  the  bar,  a  member  who  would 
do  honor  to  the  profession.  In 
this  fond  expectation,  however, 
I  was  disappointed.  But  I  thank 
God,  that  this  disappointment 
has  since  pi'oved  to  me  a  sub- 
ject of  heartfelt  gratitude  and 
joy.  A  few  days  before  he  left 
my  office,  I  observed  him  more 
silent  and  pensive  than  usual; 
and  one  morning,  (I  think  about 
the  middle  of  September,  1 807,) 
he  came  into  the  office,  and  in- 
stead of  going  to  his  own  seat, 
as  usual,  sat  down  by  my  side, 
and  seemed  very  thoughtful.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter, 
and  whether  he  did  not  feel  well: 
he  answered  that  he  did  not  feel 
cheerful.  After  a  short  pause», 
he  observed,  that  upon  the  most 
mature  reflection  he  thought 
the  profession  he  had  engaged 
in  was  not  the  one  most  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  useful,  or 
happy;  and  intimated  a  purpose 
to  engage,  after  a  short  time,  in 
the  study  of  divinity.  ********* 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  gave 
me  his  hand,  and  after  express- 
ing his  attachment  to  me  in 
strong  terms,  and  the  regret 
with  which  he  left  a  place  which 
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he  had  been  so  long  hi  the  habit 
of  daily  attending,  he  took  an  af- 
fectionate leave.  We  seldom  met 
afterwards,  as  our  inclinations 
drew  us  in  opposite  directions, 
and  attached  us  to  different  com- 
panions. Though  I  retained 
my  respect  for  him,  I  am  asham- 
ed to  confess,  that  I  felt  consid- 
erable chagrin  at  his  leading  me, 
under  what  I  then  thought  a 
mistaken  apprehension  of  Di- 
vine things.  But,  blessed  be 
God!  my  own  views  of  those 
things  have  since  been  materi- 
ally changed,  and  what  was  once 
my  regret  has  been  converted 
into  a  subject  of  praise  and 
gladness. 

"  Shortly  before  his  departure 
for  the  Eastward,  he  called  to 
congratulate  me  on  the  happy 
change  which  he  supposed  it 
had  pleased  God,  in  his  sove- 
reign mercy,  to  work  in  my 
heart.  But,  at  that  time,  I  durst 
hardly  thank  him  for  the  joy  he 
expressed,  as  it  was  a  moment 
when  a  sense  of  my  depravity 
and  guilt  lay  heavy  upon  me. 
We  saw  each  other  again  on 
the  day  he  left  town,  when  he 
held  me  by  the  hand  for  some 
time.  We  engaged  to  remem- 
ber each  other  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  then  parted  to  meet 
no  more  in  this  vale  of  tears. 
Joseph  C.  Hornelower." 

In  the  month  of  September, 
1807,  Mr.  Congar,  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  foregoing  extract, 
became  a  subject  of  that  won- 
derful work  of  Divine  grace, 
which  agitated,  astonished,  and 
reformed,  many  hundreds  in 
that  part  of  New  Jersey,  and 
filled  twenty  contiguous  con- 
gregations with  rapture  and 
praise.  Neither  his  amiable 
disposition,  nor   his  moral  life, 


nor  his  respectful   treatment  of 
Divine  institutions,  could  cover 
him,  when  the    terrors   of  the 
Lord  were   set    in  array  against 
him.      When    the    commandment 
came,  ftiti  revived,    and    he  died. 
He  needed  no  evidence,  beside-s 
what  his  own  bosom  furnished, 
to  con^'irlce  him  that  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God,    He 
saw  himself  to  be  a  guilty,  ru- 
ined sinner,  who,  for  more  than 
nineteen   years    had  only  cum- 
bered   God's    earth.      He    saw 
himself  to  be  justly  condemned, 
and  to  have  no  hope    but   from 
sovereign    grace.      He    had    a- 
waked,  and  found  himself  in  the 
hands  of  an  angry  God;  and  he 
saw  that  he  could  do  jiothing  to 
appease  the  wrath,  which  threat- 
ened to  sink  him  to  the    lowest 
hell.     At  this  crisis,  it   pleased 
God   to    shine  in  his  heart,    to 
give  the  light  of  the    knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus    Christ.        One    evening, 
while    he    was    kneeling  in  his 
chamber,  he    obtained  the   first 
glimpse  of  the  glorious  perfec- 
tions of  God.     The  sublime  and. 
amazing  reality  of  Three  in  One, 
and  One  in  Three,  was  distinct^ 
ly  presented  to  his  mental  sight. 
The  fulness    and    grace   of  the 
ever  blessed   Trinity    so   drew 
forth  his   soul,  and   raised   him 
to    contemplations    so    extatic, 
and  so  astonishing,  that  he  was 
lost  to  himself,  and  unconscious 
of  the  lapse  of  time.     How  long 
he  remained  in  that    posture  he 
did  not  know;  but  when  he  rose 
from  his  knees  he  was  surpris- 
ed   to    find   his    candle   bui^ned 
down  into  the  socket. 

About  the  same  time,  his  sis^ 
ters  appeared  to  obtain  the  like 
grace.  What  the  emotions  of 
the  parents  were,  when,  lifter 
travailing  in  birth  for  their  chil^ 
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dren,  for  several  weeks,  they 
heard  them  sing  with  one  voice, 
Hosannas  to  the  Son  of  David^ 
can  never  be  conceived,  but  by 
those  who  have  experienced  the 
same  joy. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir 
possessed  a  mind  too  solid  and 
correct  to  be  visionary.  His 
religion  was  rational,  because  it 
called  into  action  all  the  powers 
of  a  judicious  and  discrimin- 
ating mind;  it  was  full  of  feel- 
ing, because  it  took  a  strong 
hold  of  his  heart.  His  was  the 
religion' of  refined  and  elevated 
feeling,  like  that  of  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel.  It  was  a  re- 
ligion, which,  as  it  united  his 
heart  to  God,  prompted  him  to 
devotion.  With  Baxter's  Saint's 
Rest,  his  Bible,  and  his  God,  he 
spent  two  or  three  hours  in  his 
chamber  every  evening.  But 
his  religion  was  not  confined  to 
the  closet.  It  chastened  and  en- 
riched his  conversation;  it  re- 
gulated his  manners;  it  influ- 
enced his  life.  His  life  was  at 
once  a  pattern  and  a  reproof  to 
older  Christians. 

The  v/riter  of  this  sketch  had 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  last 
two  years,  to  observe  him  in  va- 
rious situations,  to  watch  his 
daily  conversation,  and  to  pene- 
trate into  his  private  hours;  and 
he  can  unhesitatingly  say,  that 
though  he  saw  much  in  him  to 
love,  and  much  to  admire,  he 
knows  not  what  he  ever  found 
to  censure. 

On  the  6th  day  of  March, 
1808,  Mr.  Congar,  with  ninety 
six  others,  presented  himself 
before  the  Lord,  and  by  the  sol- 
emn and  significant  formality  of 
a  public  profession  and  cove- 
nant, was  admitted  to  the  com- 
mvmion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chuixh   in   Nevrark.      Ail   his 


views  of  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come  being  now  changed,  he 
began  soon  after  to  address  him- 
self in  earnest  to  preparations 
for  the  Gospel  ministry;  an 
office  to  which  his  parents  had 
early,  and  ardently,  and  perse- 
veringly,  devoted  him.  Having 
prosecuted  his  studies  for  twelve 
months,  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  his  Presbytery, 
in  April,  1809,  to  remove  to  An- 
dover,  and  to  attach  himself  to 
the  Divinity  College. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  he 
left  his  father's  house,  tQ  enter 
it  no  more  for  ever.  He  left  a 
numerous  circle  of  friends,  who 
doted  on  him  to  excess,  to  see 
their  faces  no  more.  He  left 
his  native  scenes,  the  favorite 
walks  of  his  early  youth,  to  find 
a  grave  in  a  distant  land;  to  die 
far  from  the  bosom  of  his 
friends,  without  a  parent  or  a 
sister  to  close  his  eyes;  but  to 
draw  forth  the  kindness  and  the 
tears  of  strangers,  as  though 
they  had  been  his  parents,  and 
his  sisters,  and  his  brothers. 

There  was  something  so  inter- 
esting in  this  amiable  youth,  that 
none  could  see  him  long  without 
loving  him.  While  he  resided 
at  Andover,  he  won  the  affec- 
tions of  his  fellow-students,  and 
of  his  instructors,  to  no  com- 
mon degree.  He  was  regarded 
by  all,  as  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  College,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  endear- 
ing manners,  and  humble  piety, 
as  of  his  talents  and  acquisitions. 
For  those  he  was  beloved;  for 
these  he  was  respected.  His 
mental  exertions  in  that  semin- 
ary brought  to  light  the  powers 
and  qualities  of  his  mind.  He 
was  found  to  possess  a  taste 
delicate    and    correct,    a  fancy 
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sprightly  and  chaste,  a  sovxncl 
and  logical  mmd,  capable  of 
deep  research,  and  passionately 
fond  of  digging  for  the  treasures 
of  Oriental  learning.  He  had  a 
judgment  as  correct,  and  a  dis- 
cretion as  wise  and  wakeful,  as 
men  of  piety  and  learning  com- 
monly possess  in  the  high  noon 
of  life.  Bvit  the  brighest  part 
of  his  character,  was  his  deep 
and  ardent  piety.  Nothing  was 
so  much  upon  his  heart,  as  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  He  had 
great  desires  for  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion *  in  the  place  where  he 
lived.  For  this  he  prayed,  and 
for  this  he  labored.  Nor  did  he 
pray  and  labor  altogether  in 
vain.  The  pious  conversation 
which  he  held  with  particular 
families,  in  his  occasional  visits 
to  them,  appeared  to  be  attend- 
ed with  a  divine  blessing. 
Though  he  early  left  this  stage 
of  action,  he  left,  we  have  rea- 
son to  think,  some  spiritual 
children  beliind  him.  There 
are  a  few  who  will  visit  his 
grave,  and  bless  God  that  the 
dust  deposited  there  was  once 
animated  with  life. 

His  last  illness  commenced 
on  Thursday  the  14th  day  of 
December.  As  his  fever  put 
on  a  mild  appearance  at  first,  no 
alarm  was  excitedfor  two  weeks. 

On  Thursday  the  28th  of  that 
month,  it  became  apparent  that 
his  case  was  critical.  But  as 
his  reason  continued  only  till 
thft,  following  Sabbath,  he  had 
little  opportunity  to  contemplate 
the  near  approach  of  death. 
Few  of  his  words,  therefore, 
have  been  preserved.  Those 
few  were  written  down  at  the 
time  by  his  room  mate,  who  has 
since  arranged  them  in  the  form 
of  the  followina: 


NARRATIVE.* 

In  the  former  part  of  his 
sickness,  his  principal  concern 
was  lest  he  should  be  impatient; 
and  his  principal  request,  that 
his  friends  would  pray  for  his 
recovery;  but  especially  that 
God  would  give  him  patience 
and  resignation,  that  he  might 
not  cast  a  reproach  on  religion. 
He  repeatedly  said.  Since  I  am 
so  iveak  and  unable  to  pray^  you 
must  pray  for  me.^  and  request 
all  my  friends  to  pray  for  me. 
He  desired  submission;  and  God 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  gave 
him    the    desires  of  his    heait. 

We  found  it  difficult  to  learn 
his  feelings,  because  he  would 
not  complain.  The  first  thing 
which  indicated  in  him  an  ap- 
prehension of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  was  the  following 
request:  You  knoiv  the  sermon  I 
have  been  writing,  on  Trusting 
in  God.  Though  it  is  in  a  -very 
unfinished  and  imperfect  state,  I 
wish  you  would  ask  Dr.  Griffin 
to  arrange  it,  and  send  it  home 
to  my  parents:  it  may  be  some 
comfort  to  them.  This  request 
he  made  repeatedly. 

On  Friday  night,  Dec.  29,  a 
week  before  his  death,  being 
asked  whether  he  wished  to  see 
company,  he  replied,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  some  whose  faces  ivill 
refresh  me,  though  I  cannot  talk 
to  them.  Saturday  was  his  last 
rational  day,and  his  happiest  day. 
In  the  morning  he  said  to  me, 
/  think  it  would  be  a  wonder  if 
I  should  get  well  of  this  fever : 
don't   you  think  so?    I   said,  Do 

*  I  his  narrative  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, in  an  appendix  to  a  funeral  sei"- 
mon  preached  at  "Newark,  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Richards.  It  is  here  republished, 
■with  some  additions  and  corrections 
made  bv  the  same  hand. 
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you  think  much  of  dying?  He 
answered,  Some.  How  does  it 
appear  to  you?  Very  solemn:  I 
have  lived  a  very  unjirofitable 
life  to  die  on.  I  do  not  know 
but  God  intends  to  take  me  away. 
If  so,  I  hojie  he  will  prepare  me. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  exchange 
worlds,  and  to  go  into  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  God.  But  a  happy 
thing — happy  for  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  Christy  and  who 
will  enter  into  his  eternal — <-0h 
.how  precious  is  Christ!  I  think 
I  should  be  happy  to  spend  an 
eternity  with  him.  I  think  I 
long  for  the  enjoyments  of  heav- 
en, for  the  purity  and  holiness  of 
the  heavenly  state.  lam  a  poor, 
worthless  creature;  but  I  hope 
that  Christ  ivill  support  me,  and 
take  me  to  himself.  If  I  may  sit 
in  the  loivest  place  at  his  feet, 
and  gaze  upon  the  beauties  of 
his  face,  it  is  enough  for  me. 
When  the  light  of  heaven  first 
broke  in  upon  iny  soul,  I  think  I 
took  Christ  for  my  All  in  Ml: 
and  now  he  must  be  my  All  iJi 
All.     I  think  I  do   love   Christ. 

Saturday  forenoon,  I  said  to 
him,  you  feel  weak?  He  repli- 
ed. Yes,  but  Christ  is'  and  I 
commit  myself  to  /zi/n.— -[after  a 
pause.]  It  is  a  glorious  ex- 
change— [a  little  after.]  If  it 
were  not  for  these  truths,  I  must 
sink  in  despair. 

About  noon,  he  said,  /  have 
enjoyed  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  very  much  to-day.  I  feel 
happy  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
God.  One  of  his  friends  said 
to  him,  Can  you  testify  to  the 
preciousness  of  Chi'ist?  He 
answered.  Yes  I  can:  he  is  very 
[ovely. 

Saturday  evening,  I  said  to 
him.  How  do  you  feel  now?  He 
replied,  I  feel  composed  and  hap- 
py,    I  have  given  myself  uji  to 


God,  to  carry  me  through  this 
fever  just  us  he  pleases.  Do 
you  still  wish  to  see  Dr.  G.? — 
[with  eagerness.]  Has  he  come? 
I  told  him,  he  had  not.  /  want 
to  see  him,  said  he,  but  it  is  all 
right.  Do  you  think  I  shall  see 
him  before  I  die?  I  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  it  best  to 
inform  his  parents  of  his  sick- 
ness? He  replied,  I  have  thought 
that  it  was  not  best.  But  if  you 
please,  you  can  take  the  letter 
which  I  have  begun,  and  add  to 
it  that  I  am  sick,  and  that  they 
must  leave  me  to  the  care  of  God. 

Late  on  Saturday  evening,  he 
asked  me,  Which  is  the  sweetest 
part  of  the  Bible?  I  said,  Which 
do  you  think?  He  answered, 
There  are  many  sweet  parts: 
there  is  a  grand  description  of 
the  character  of  God, —  The  Lord, 

the  Lord  God  Almighty JVo; 

how  is  it?  I  repeated  the  pas- 
sage to  him.  Yes,  [continued 
he,  with  earnestness,]  the  char- 
acter of  God  is  amiable,  excel- 
lent, all  perfection. 

Sunday  morning,  he  said,  It 
seems  to  refresh  me  to  see  the 
morning  once  tnore.  One  of  his 
friends  asked  him  how  he  did. 
He  answered,  I  am  a  little  more 
composed,  I  have  views  of  Christ 
that  are  affecting.  Afterwards, 
in  a  broken  manner,  he  dictated 
a  note  for  public  prayers,  asking 
for  the  presence  of  God,  and 
for  support  under  the  trial 
which  he  had  to  sustain.  After 
this  his  reason  gradually  failed, 
till  he  was  entirely  deranged. 
He  continued  in  that  state,  ex- 
cept one  short  interval,  till  his 
death. 

In  that  interval  he  only  ex- 
pressed a  solicitude  about  my 
health,  and  I'epeated  his  request 
respecting  the  sermon  before 
mentioned.      He   died   on    the 
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following  Saturday,  a  quarter 
p&st  one,  A.  M.  His  death  was 
apparently  easy.  He  appeared 
to  fall  into  a  sleep,  frona  which 
we  could  not  awake  him.  O, 
my  brother!  my  brother!  I  could 
almost  say,  would  to  God  I  had 
died  for  thee! 

A.  JuDSON,  jun. 

He  found  a  grave  at  Andover: 
and  on  the  marble  which  marks 
the  spot,  weeping  memory  has 
written  the  following  inscrip- 
tion. 

In 

Memory  of 

Lewis  Le  Count  Congar 

of 

JsTewark,   New-Jei'sey, 

a  member  of 
The  Divinity  College, 
who  departed  this  life 
Jan.  6th,  1810, 
in  the  22d  year  of  his  age. 
An  only  son, 
the   hope  of   his     parents   and 
sisters, 
and  distinguished 
by  uncommon  talents, 
am.iableness,  and  piety, 
he  had  excited  great  expecta- 
tions, 
and  died  much  lamented. 
"  By  strangers  honor'd,   and  by 
strangers  mourn'd."    / 

In  the  manuscript  sermon 
which  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  his 
parents,  there  is  one  clause  so 
applicable  to  them,  that  I  had 
supposed  it  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  his  last  illness,  and  with 
special  reference  to,  their  ap- 
proaching trial,  until  I  discov- 
ered that  it  had  been  written 
before.  Had  it  been  dictated 
^by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  it 
Gould  scarcely  have  described, 
v/ith  greater  exactness,  either 
the  peculiarities   of  their  trial, 


or  the  resignation  and  support, 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  af- 
ford them.  The  following  is 
the  clause  alluded  to: 

Extract  from  Mr.  Congar' s 
sermon. 

"Do  you  see  those  parents 
who  have  lost  the  child  of  their 
love,  the  darling  of  their  hopes? 
He  was  suddenly  cut  off,  while 
they  were  carrying  him  along 
in  their  fond  expectations,  to 
stations  of  future  dignity  and 
usefulness.  Often  had  they 
thanked  God,  while  on  their 
bended  knees  they  dedicated 
their  child  to  him.  But  God, 
by  a  severe  stroke  of  his  hand, 
has  taken  him  away;  and  now 
the  sympathizing  friends  are 
assembling  to  do  the  last  sad 
office^  and  commit  him  to  the 
grave.  Hark!  did  you  hear 
those  parents  murmur?  Do  you 
hear  them  complaining?  Is  it 
any  wonder?  Let  us  draw  near 
and  attend.  Ah!  these  are  not 
the  tears  of  mvirmuring  grief; 
nor  is  this  the  language  of  com- 
plaint. That  countenance  is 
calm;  and  the  smiles  which  ap- 
pear through  those  tears,  show 
that  there  is  unspeakable  peace 
within.  Did  you  not  hear  theni 
say,  We  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise, contrary  to  the  will  of 
God,  if  we  could?" 

How  far  the  dear  youth  was 
here  unconsciously  describing  a 
scene  which  was  soon  to  be  act- 
ed in  his  father's  house,  and  of 
which  he  was  to  furnish  the  oc- 
casion, the  following  letters  will 
show.  The  first  is  from  the  af- 
flicted father. 

JVewark,  ISth  Jan.  1810. 
"  I  received  vour  two  kind 
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letters,  informing  us  of  the  ill- 
ness of  our  dear  son,  on  the  9th 
instant,  just  before  sunset;  and 
the  other  two,  informing  us  of 
his  death,  last  evening.  When 
I  received  the  first  two,  I  was 
much  overcome  with  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  him,  and  the  great 
exertions  made  for  his  recove- 
ry; especially  the  numerous 
prayers  that  were  ascending  for 
his  life.  I  began  seriously  to 
fear  that  my  weak  nerves  could 
not  long  suppoi^t  the  shock. 
But  blessed  be  God  who  com- 
forteth  those  who  are  cast  down; 
who  considereth  our  frame,  and 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust! 
he  did  not  suffer  me  to  wait 
long  for  support.  Soon  after  I 
had  I'cad  your  letters,  Mr.  Crane 
came  in  and  informed  us,  by 
means  of  a  letter  from  his  son 
John,  of  the  comfortable  state 
of  Lewis's  mind.  I  replied, 
when  I  heard  this,  as  good  old 
Jacob  did  on  a  very  different 
occasion,  but  perhaps  not  more 
consoling,  (not  intending  how- 
ever to  compai-e  myself  with 
him,)  It  is  enotigh!  and  perhaps 
I  might  have  added,  it wz's  7«j/ 
son  is  yet  alive,  and  that  in  a 
more  eminent  sense  than  Joseph 
was.  It  being  about  tea  time  I 
did  not  know  whether  I  should 
be  able  to  sit  at  table;  but  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty.  When  I 
attempted  to  ask  a  blessing,  the 
first  thought  which  occurred  to 
me  was,  that  God  does  his  pleas- 
ure in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and 
am^ong  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world.  With  this,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  deceived,  I  felt  highly 
pleased  and  satisfied.  Very 
soon  after,  while  at  the  table,  it 
was  suddenly  and  powerfully 
impressed  on  my  mind  that 
Lewis  had  joined  a  little  com- 
pany of  the  redeemed,  and  had 


begvin  his  sweet  and  everlasting 
song.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
have  appeared  much  more  red,if 
I  had  heard  and  seen  them..  Had 
I  indulged  the  ideas  that  were 
pouring  in  upon  m.y  mind  a  lit- 
tle longer,  I  do  not  know  v/heth- 
er  I  covild  have  supported  them. 
I  therefore  let  the  pleasing  sub- 
ject drop;  and  shall  leave  it  to 
be  known  and  enjoyed  hereafter. 
This  was  a  precious  evening  to 
me.  The  next  morning,  while 
I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  contained  in  thai 
little  hymn  book  which  I  got 
reprinted,  dropped  into  my  mind 
with  power  and  sweetness.  In 
them  I  saw  what  I  ought  to  be, 
and  what  I  hoped,  in  som.e  meas- 
ure, through  divine  grace,  I 
was. 

"  With  silent  and  submissive  awe. 
Adore  a  chast'ning  God." 

"  Since  this,  if  I  know  my 
heart,  my  principal  desire,  (if  I 
have  had  any  desire  at  all,  that 
he  should  live,)  has  been  that 
he  might  be  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  saving  precious 
souls;  but  even  this  desire,  I 
trust,  was  indulged  with  hum- 
ble submission  to  the  Divine 
will.  Our  times  are  in  God's 
hand:  thei'efore  every  circum- 
stance respecting  him  has  been 
ordered  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness.  This  has  been  a 
precious  day.  Bless  the  Lord, 
b  my  soul!  and  let  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  his  holy  name! 
But  how  shall  I  proceed?  His 
dear  mother!  what  heart-rend- 
ing work!  her  heai't  was  truly 
bound  up  in  the  lad.  Never- 
theless she  says  "  The  cufi  nv/iich 
my  hea-venly  father  hath  given 
me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?  How 
much  mercy  is  mixed  in  the 
cup!  Could  1  but  have  been  there 
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to  soothe  his  dying  bed  and 
close  his  eyesl"  Though  she 
appears  to  have  some  moments 
of  relief,  yet  her  anguish  returns 
with  poignancy  again,  and  she 
refuses  to  be  comforted, becLiuse 
he  is  not.  May  he,  who  hath 
promised  not  to  leave  his  people 
comfortless,  comfort  her,  and 
enable  her  to  rejoice  that  his 
will  is  done.  His  sisters  also 
are  much  afflicted.  May  the 
Lord  of  his  infinite  mercy  sanc- 
tify this  trial  to  us  all,  and  to  all 
who  may  be  acquainted  with  it. 

Give  our  most  affectionate  es- 
teem and  respects,  to  all  the  pro- 
fessors, physicians,  and  students, 
who  have  been  so  solicitous  for 
his  welfare.  May  the  blessing 
of  many  ready  to  peiish  come 
upon  them,  and  be  their  reward. 

The  family  all  send  their  love 
to  you  and  yours. 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 
Joseph  Congar." 

The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  David  D.  Crane  Esq. 
will  not  be  read  without  inter- 
est. 

Newark^  Jan.  \5th,  1810. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  family  of  Mr.  Con- 
gar.  It  fell  to  my  lot,  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  news  of  his  son's 
sickness;  but  the  family  had  re- 
ceived your  letters,  and  had  just 
had  time  to  read  them,  when  I 
arrived  at  the  house.  I  found 
them  all  in  tears.  They  asked  if 
John  had  written.  I  informed 
them  that  he  had;  but  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  let  them  know 
that  night  the  contents  of  m.y 
son's  letter.  The  next  morn- 
ing-I  showed  it  to  them.  They 
seemed  to  be  sweetly  resigned 
t"o  the  will  of  God,  and  to  re- 
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joice  in  the  assurance  that  every 
thing  which  could  be  done  fot 
their  son  and  brother,  would  be 
done. 

On  Friday  last,  your  letters  of 
the  6th,  and  7th,  and  John's  of 
the  6th,  arrived,  bringing  us  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  his  death. 
I  was  present  before  the  letters 
were  read  in  the  tamily,  and  af- 
ter preparing  the  way  for  some 
time,  I  read  them.  You  must 
necessarily  think  that  they 
were  all  overwhelmed;  but  no; 
the  pious  father,  without  a 
groan,  and  almost  without  a  tear, 
meekly  exclaimed,  T/w  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord! — Never,  never  did  I  see 
such  sweet  composure,  and 
humble  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God.  I  said  within  myself, 
O  the  excellence  of  true  faith! 
How  glorious  did  that  promise 
appear,  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.  As  a  further  proof 
of  the  father's  suppoit,  while 
the  mother's  anguish  was  so 
great  as  almost  to  break  her 
heart,  with  her  two  daughters 
drowned  in  tears,  I  heard  him 
say  to  her,  My  dear,  you  mmst 
not  complain:  it  is  the  Lord's 
will.  She  answered,  Though 
nature  is  distressed,  I  hope  I 
do  not  murmur.  He  then  turn- 
ed to  his  deaighters;  and  with  a 
calm,  serene  countenance,  and 
the  greatest  tenderness,  cau- 
tioned them  against  murmuring 
at  the  hand  which  had  inflicted 
the  awful  stroke.  I  again  said 
in  my  heart,  O  the  blessedness 
of  religion  in  an  hour  of  trial. 
He  then  again  turned  to  Mrs. 
Congar,  and  said,  You  have 
often  in  my  glooms  counselled 
me,  to  look  upv/ards:  now  in  my 
turn,   I   will  recommend  it  to 
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you. — Then  (I  had  alniost  said 
with  the  covmtenance  of  an  an- 
£?el,)  he  calmly  said, 

"  Upward  I  lift  mine  eyes, 
From  ;  od  is  all  my  aid. 
The  God  that  built  the  skies. 
And  earth  and  nature  made; 

God  is  the  tow'r 

To  which  I  fly, 

His  grace  is  nigh 

In  every  hour  " 

I  said  to  myself,  it  is  enough. 
Then  I  realized  what  Cowper 
meant,  when  he  said, 

"  Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee 

we  are  poor; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou 
wilt  away." 

I  can  say  no  more  on  this  dis- 
tressing, yet  comforting  sub- 
ject:— I  am  a  poor  painter;  the 
half  I  have  not  told  you, — the 
remainder  I  must  leave  until  I 
see  you.  Mr.  Richards  yester- 
day preached  a  funeral  sermon 
on  the  occasion,  from  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  Be  still,  and 
knott)  that  I  am  God.  It  was 
truly  a  solemn  house. 


I  have  matter  enough  to  fill 
another  sheet,  but  I  must  close, 
I  I'emain,  my  dear  friend, 
sincerely  yours, 
D.  D,  Crane." 

The  public  have  now  before 
their  eyes  some  of  the  fruits  of 
those  revivals  ojT  religion,  which 
God  has  been  carrying  on  in  our 
country.  What  now  will  be 
thought  of  such  revivals,  and  of 
the  religion  which  they  pro- 
duce? Can  any  better  religion 
be  found  than  that  which  has 
power  to  adorn  the  human  char- 
acter with  virtues  like  these,  to 
support  the  soul  in  adversity, 
and  to  give  it  animation  and  tri- 
umph in  a  dying  hour?  For  what 
purposes  do  men  need  any  re- 
ligion? What  ends  must  a  re- 
ligion be  capable  of  answering 
to  command  the  suffrages  of 
the  wise?  Let  those  who  ob- 
ject to  revivals,  show  a  bettei'" 
religion  than  this. 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS^ 


X.ECTURES    ON    THE    EVIDENCES    OF    DIVINE    REVELATION. 


No.   III. 


In  the  preceding  Lectures  I 
endeavored  to  shew,  that  a  Rev- 
elation of  the  existence,  char- 
acter, and  will,  of  God  was  ne- 
cessary for  mankind.  It  is, 
however,  one  thing  to  shew, 
that  Revelation  is  neeessaiy; 
and  another  to  prove,  that  it  has 
actually  been  given.  A  demon- 
stration of  this  necessity,  would 
only  be  a  presumptive  argu- 
uieat  of   the   fact;    and   would 


never  satisfy  any  mind,  that  the 
fact  had  taken  place.  In  our 
attempts  to  prore  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  a  Revelation,  Infidels 
have  anticipated  us  with  a  series 
of  objections,  intended,  like  a 
legislative  vote  on  what  is  call- 
ed the  previous  question,  to  pre- 
clude ail  further  discussion. 
These  objections^  therefore,  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider,  in 
this  stage  of  our  enqviiries. 
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1.  Several  Injidels  have  as- 
serted, that  Revelation  is  imfios- 
mble. 

Thit.  assertion  seems  equally 
presumptuous,  and  unfounded. 
It  is  presumptuous,  because  it 
limits  the  power  of  God.  It  is 
unfounded,  at  least  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, because  it  is  supported 
by  no  evidence. 

All  our  knowledge  is  origin- 
ally communicated  by  God.  He 
has  r.dopted  various  methods  of 
making  this  communication, 
according  to  his  own  pleasure; 
and  by  conveying  knowledge  to 
us  in  these  methods,  has  proved 
his  ability  to  convey  it  in  others: 
hoAV  many  others,  we  are  una- 
ble to  determine.  Our  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  such 
methods,  is  certainly  no  reason 
for  concluding  them  to  be  im- 
possible. A  man,  born  blind, 
is  perfectly  unable  to  conceive 
of  the  manner,  in  which  others 
can  see;  and,  on  the  ground  of 
this  ignorance,  might  with  equal 
propriety  conclude,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  God  to  commur 
nicate  perceptions  by  the  eye. 
Other  persons,  severally,  and 
always,  destitute  of  the  other 
four  senses,  might  with  exactly 
the  same  reason  determine,  that 
God  could  not  convey  ideas  to 
the  mind  through  these  chan- 
nels. All  our  ideas  come  to  us 
by  sensation  and  reflection. 
But,  if  we  received  no  ideas  by 
our  senses,  sve  should  not  re- 
flect at  all;  because  a  mind  with- 
out ideas  could  not  act,  and  be- 
cause its  actions  are  the  only 
objects  of  its  reflection.  Thus 
five  persons,  each  destitute  of 
one  of  the  senses,  might  deny, 
and,  if  this  principle  be  just, 
with  propriety,  that  God  could 
communicate  any  ider^s  by  the 
senses,    of    which    they    were 


respectively  destitute:  and  all, 
taken  together,  might  fairly 
establish  the  conclusion,  that  he 
could  not  communicate  any  ideas 
whatever.  The  person,  who 
has  five  senses,  has  even  more 
i-eason  to  believe,  that  God  can 
make  a  sixth,  than  he,  who  has 
one,  to  believe,  that  he  can 
make  a  second.  The  same 
reason  has  he,  to  whom  God 
has  already  communicate4 
knowledge  in  several  ways,  to 
believe,  that  he  can  communi- 
cate it  in  more. 

Revelation,  which  requires 
no  new  sense,  and  no  new  fac- 
ulty, in  man,  certainly  involve^ 
in  the  communication,  to  the 
human  eye,  less  difficulty,  than 
the  communication  of  an  addi- 
tional sense,  or  faculty.  So  obr 
vious  is  this  truth,  that  it  was 
probably  never  doubted  by  any 
man,  beside  an  Infidel  Philoso» 
pher.  The  history  of  mankind 
shews,  that  nations,  and  individ- 
uals, have,  in  every  age,  believ- 
ed not  only  the  possibility,  but 
the  existence,  of  Revelation  in 
some  form  or  other,  just  so  ex- 
tensively, as  they  have  believed 
the  existence  of  superior  be- 
ings. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  supposing,  that  an  angel,  or  a 
departed  spirit,  may  appear, 
and  converse  with  us,  and  bring 
messages  to  us  immediately 
from  God,  than  there  was  orig- 
inally in  supposing,  that  one 
vaaxv  might  converse  with  an- 
other. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  supposing,  that  every  dream 
might  be  a  direct  communication 
from  God,  than  there  was  orig- 
inally, that  dreams  could  exist. 
The  cause.,  in  the  latter  case,  is 
certainly  as  inexplicable,  m'in 
the  former, 
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To  infinite  power,every  thing, 
which  involves  not  a  contradic- 
tion, is  possible.  But  Revela- 
tion is  so  far  from  involving  a 
contradiction,  that  it  is  no  more 
mysterious,  than  the  communi- 
cations, which  are  made  to  us 
by  the  senses.  The  difference 
lies  only  in  the  frequency  of  the 
one,  and  the  unfrequency  of  the 
other. 

2.  It  is  further  asserted,  that., 
if  Revelation  should  be  allowed 
to  be  possible.,  it  would  still  be 
imfiossible  for  the  person,  to 
whom  it  was  7nade,  to  convince 
oth-'rs  of  this  fact  by  sufficient 
evidence. 

Thiit  God,  when  he  has  made 
a  Reveiu-tion  to  one  man,  may 
enable  that  mp^n  to  exhibit  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this  fact,  canno  t 
be  rationally  doubted;  because 
it  involves  no  contradiction. 
Should  it  be  allowed,  that  we 
could  not  preconceive  the  man- 
ner, in  which  this  proof  is  to  be 
given;  we  should  not  be  war- 
I'anted  to  question  the  truth  of 
the  position.  For  the  manner, 
in  which  most  things,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  can 
be  done,  is  incapable  of  beinp- 
preconceived  by  us.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  may  easily 
see  how  such  proof  can  be  un- 
answerably given,  in  very  many 
w,ys. 

If  an  infant  at  the  breast 
.  should,  in  the  hearing  of  many 
persons,  and  with  distinct  and 
intelligible  language,  declare  a 
series  of  truths,  which  were 
evidently,  and  highly,  conducive 
to  the  giory  of  God,  and  the 
weii-being  of  mankind;  if  he 
should,  from  day  to  day,  and 
froi-i  week  to  Week,  repe.l,  ex- 
pL.iu,  and  inculcate,  sucii  truths 
before  ail,    who    come    to   hear 


them;  if  he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  steadily  aver,  that  God 
enabled  him  to  understand,  and 
disclose,  such  truths,  for  the 
etei'nal  salvation  of  mankind,  no 
person  woiild,  or  could,  doubt, 
that  he  understood,  and  disclos- 
ed, such  truth  by  Revelation 
only. 

Should  a  person  foretel  a 
great  number  of  things,  which 
were  utterly  contrary  to  all  hu- 
man probability;  and  specify  the 
times,  places,  persons,  and  cir- 
cumstances, Avith  which  they 
were  especially  connected, 
minutely,  and  exactly;  and 
should  the  event  in  all  respects 
correspond  with  the  prediction; 
we  should  certainly  know,  that 
he  foretold  these  things,  only 
by  a  Revelation  from  God. 

Once  more,  should  a  person 
declare  himself  commissioned 
by  God  to  call  mankind  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation,  and 
to  the  obedience  of  certain  pre- 
cepts, which  he  declared  to 
contain  the  will  of  God;  should 
he,  to  piove  his  commission, 
propose  to  go  to  yonder  bury- 
ing-ground,  and  call  a  deceased 
person  out  of  his  grave;  putting 
his  commission  and  authority 
at  issue  upon  the  fact  of  his 
raising  this  person  from  the 
dead;  shovild  the  experiment 
be  fairly  made,  and  the  person, 
summoned,  actually  arise  out  of 
his  grave,  no  man,  in  his  senses, 
would  hesitate  a  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  person  in 
question  had  received  such  a 
coiraiiission,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  Revolution  from  God. 

Persons  of  an  inquisitive  cast, 
who  have  not  been  familiarly 
accustonied  to  speculations  of 
this  nature,  will  naturally  feel 
an  interest   in    examining  \vhat 
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the  evidence  is,  which  would 
determine  the  mind  in  each  of 
these  instances. 

In  the  first  and  last  of  these 
cases,  the  well-known  laws  of 
nature  are  indubitably  covmter- 
acted.  According  to  these  laws, 
such  an  infant  could  neither 
know,  nor  -speak,  the  things 
supposed.  The  power  of  God, 
therefore;  immediate;  peculiar; 
and  totally  distinguished  from 
his  customary  agency;  is  cer- 
tainly seen  to  give  the  infant 
this  ability.  The  agency,  ex- 
erted in  'the  laws  of  nature,  is 
the  agency  of  God;  and  can  be 
counteracted  by  no  being,  ex- 
cept Himself. 

The  person,  also,  mentioned 
in  the  last  case,  professes,  that 
he  has  received  a  comnussion 
from  God;  and,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  profession,  proposes 
to  perform  a  miracle.  This 
miracle  is  actually  performed: 
or,  in  other  words,  the  customa- 
ry agency  of  God  in  the  laws  of 
nature  is  counteracted;  and  is 
counteracted,  evidently,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving,  that  the 
man  has  received  a  Divine 
commission.  That  he  has  re- 
ceived such  a  commission, 
therefore,  is  evidenced  beyond 
debate:  and  what  he  declares 
under  it  is,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty, shewn  to  be  a  Revelation. 

In  the  second  case,  we  see 
the  Revelation  immediately; 
and  know,  that  it  is  a  Revela- 
tion; because  no  being,  but  God, 
can  of  himself  predict  what  God 
has  determined  to  bring  to  pass. 
As  the  existence  of  all  future 
events  depends  entirely  on  hils 
will;  and  as  his  will  cannot  be 
known  by  any  creature,  unless 
when  revealed,  so  no  future 
©vents  can  be  predicted   by  any 


creature  who  is  unassisted  by  a 
Revelation. 

In  all  these  cases  the  proof 
exhibited  is  miraculous  and 
complete.  The  power  display- 
ed is,  without  a  question,  the 
power  of  God.  In  the  two  first 
cases  also,  the  things,  which  are 
declared,  could  not  be  known 
by  the  persons  specified. 

These  may  sei've  as  speci- 
mens of  the  absolute  certainty, 
with  which  Revelations,  com- 
municated by  God  to  men,  may 
be  proved  to  other  men.  The 
objection,  therefore,  is  ground- 
less. 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  a  Reve- 
lation^ actually  made^  ceases, 
when  communicated  to  others  by 
him  tvho  received  it,  to  be  any 
longer  a  Revelation,  and  becomes 
merely  a  Tradition. 

This  objection  must,  I  think, 
have  been  made  by  a  person, 
who  was  better  pleased  to  play 
with  words,  than  to  argue.  A 
message,  sent  by  a  Prince  to  a 
subject,  will  not  cease  to  be  a 
message  from  the  Prince,  be- 
cause it  is  delivered  by  one  of 
his  ministers.  A  law  may  be 
sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  pro- 
vince; and  still  be  a  law,  no  less 
than  if  proclaimed  to  them  by 
the  laAV-giver  in  person. 

The  proper  question  in  this 
case,  and  the  only  question  of 
any  importance  is,  whether  a 
Revelation,  communicated  to 
others  by  the  Prophet  who  re- 
ceived it,  is  equally  obligatory 
on  them,  as  on  himself;  or 
whether,  in  this  case,  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  law, 
controlling  their  moral  con- 
duct. This  question  is  easily 
answered.  A  Revelation,  com- 
municated to  one  man,  may  be 
miivnswerably  proved  to  others. 
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It  may  contain  rules,  imme- 
diately directed  to  their  mo- 
ral conduct,  and  intended  to 
regulate  it.  In  every  such  case, 
it  is  equally  obligatory  on  them, 
as  on  him,  by  whom  it  was  re-^ 
ceived. 

4.  It  has  been  further  assert- 
ed, that,  although  a  Revelation 
may  be  satisfactorily  proved  to 
those-,  nvho  live  in  the  same  age 
and  comitry  with  him,  to  tvhom 
it  was  originally  given,  yet  in 
remote  countries,  and  i'n  distarit 
■periods  of  time,  it  necessarily 
becomes  incapable  of  proof 

"  Such,"  it  is  observed,  "  is 
the  proneness  of  mankind  to 
deceive,  and  to  be  deceived; 
such  are  the  avenues  to  mis- 
take, in  the  flux  of  human  af- 
fairs; as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  men,  remote  iii  time  and 
place,  to  know  whether  a  sup- 
posed ancient  Revelation  was 
real,  or  not.  In  other  words,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  in  this 
country,  and  at  this  time,  to 
know  whether  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  NeAV  Testament 
are  really  Revelations;  although 
it  should  be  conceded,  that  they 
may  have  been  satisfactorily 
proved  to  be  such  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Moses,  and  the 
Apostles." 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  objection  sup- 
poses God  to  be  unable,  how- 
ever desirous  he  may  be,  to 
make  known  his  will  to  man- 
kind by  a  Revelation,  unless  by 
an  increasing  series  of  Revela- 
tions, made,  at  little  distances 
of  time  and  place,  throughout 
the  world.  This  position  ought 
certainly  not  to  be  received 
without  ample  evidence.  No 
proofs,  which  are  not  demon- 
strative,  will   justify  us  in  ven- 


turing thus  to  limit  the  wisdoni 
and  power  of  God. 

Secondly,  It  supposes,  that  a 
fact,  once  proved  in  one  age 
and  country,  cannot  be  attended 
by  proof  in  another  country  and 
another  age. 

This  supposition  is  refuted 
by  the  whole  course  of  human 
experience.  Multitudes  of  facts, 
which  have  existed  at  remote 
periods  and  places,  are  so  well 
ascertained  in  this  land,  at  the 
pre  sent  time,  as  to  be  universally 
received.  Indeed,  a  very  great 
part  of  all  that  we  call  knowl- 
edge, particularly  that  which  is 
communicated  by  natural  and 
civil  history,  and  geography,  is 
almost  entirely  of  this  nature: 
and  almost  all  the  business  of 
man  is  dependent  for  its  exist- 
ence on  this  single  principle. 

But  it  is  said,  that  "  Revela- 
tion is  a  thing  so  extraordinary, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  the  proof, 
referred  to;  and  of  claiming  I'a- 
tional  assent,  although  common 
facts  may,  in  a  case  of  this  na- 
ture, be  sufficiently  evidenc- 
ed." This  I  suppose  to  be  the 
whole  object  of  the  general  as- 
sertion; and  shall  accordingly 
consider  it  with  some  attention. 
I  observe,  therefore. 

Thirdly,  That  Revelation, 
once  established,  is  afterwards 
capable  of  the  same  proof  with 
that,  which  evinces  other  facts. 

I  acknowledge,  that  Revela- 
tion originally  requires  peculiar 
evidence  to  prove  its  reality. 
But,  when  it  has  been  once  ef- 
fectually proved,  the  proof  may 
be  transmitted-  to  succeeding 
#ges  in  the  same  manner,  and 
Avith  the  same  certainty,  as  that, 
Avhich  attends  other  facts.  The 
evidence,  which  sustains  it  in  a 
succeeding  age,  may  be  thought 
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more,  equally,  or  less,  clear 
than  that,  Avith  which  the  Reve- 
lation was  originally  communi- 
cated. Still  it  is  capable  of  at 
least  as  full  and  certain  evi- 
dence, as  any  fact  whatever. 
The  objection  supposes,  that  it 
was  oi'iginally  evinced  with  suf- 
ficient certainty.  Whatever  the 
evidence  was,  by  which  it  was 
thus  evinced,  history  can  con- 
vey that  evidence  to  succeeding 
ages  with  as  few  errors,  and  de- 
fects, as  it  can  convey  any  thing 
else.  This  when  a  Revelation 
is  once  proved  to  be  real,  is  all, 
which  afterwards  can  be  neces- 
sary. 

Fourthly,  A  Revelation,  (the 
Christian  Revelation,  for  exam- 
ple,) though  necessarily  attend- 
ed in  a  future  age  by  proofs  in 
some  measure  less  clear,  than 
those  which  originally  accom- 
panied it,  is  yet  capable,  in  some 
instances,  of  equal,  and  in  some 
6f  superior,  evidence - 

Miracles,  presented  before 
the  eye  and  ear,  prove  whatever 
they  are  adduced  to  prove,  with 
absolute  certainty.  If  we  sup- 
pose miiracles  to  have  been 
wrought  in  support  of  the 
Christian  Revelation;  those  who 
were  witnesses  of  them,  cer- 
tainly possessed  higher  proof 
of  its  reality,  than  covild  possi- 
bly accompany  their  report  to 
©thers.  The  sight  of  Lazartis, 
raised  to  life  by  the  command  of 
Christ,  or  of  Christ  himself  rais- 
ed to  life,  was  certainly  evidence 
©f  the  highest  conceivable  kind, 
which  is  ever  attendant  upon 
facts.  But  much  of  the  evi- 
dence, which  now  sustains  the 
Christian  Revelation,  is  now  not 
perceptibly  inferior  to  what  it 
was  originally. 

Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  Chris- 


tian Ministry,  and  the  Invocation 
of  Christ,  are,  professedly  me- 
morials, of  the  death,  resurrec- 
tion, character,  and  authority,  of 
the  Savior.  He,  who  will  read 
Leslie's  "  Short  Method  with  the 
Deists,"  will  find,  that  these 
memorials  of  the  mission  of 
Christ,  and  the  corresponding- 
ones  of  the  commission  of  Mo- 
ses^  furnish  evidence  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Revela- 
tions, which  he  can  neither  re- 
fute nor  evade.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  convince  him^ 
that  these  memorials  have  not 
been  materially  altered  by  the 
flux  of  time.  Their  nature  and 
import  are  essentially  the  same; 
and  can  as  well  be  judged  of  at 
tlie  present,  as  at  any  preceding, 
period. 

A  great  multitude  of  Pi-ophe- 
cies,  respecting  times  future  to 
that,  in  which  the  Christian 
Revelation  was  given,  and  these 
very  remarkable,  have  been 
since  fulfilled;  and  the  evidence 
of  the  Divine  oi'igin  of  both  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, arising  from  this  source, 
has  been  continually  increasing 
to  the  present  hour.  The  state 
of  Ji'gyfit.,  Tyrey  and  Bahylom 
the  progress  of  the  Assyrian^ 
Babylonish^  Persian^  Grecian^ 
and  Po7}izs/i,  monarchies;  the 
events,  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
situation  of  the  Arabians  and 
Jews;  furnish  proof  that  the 
Scriptures  were  from  God, 
which  their  adversaries  have, 
never  been  able  to  gainsay,  or 
resist;  and  furnish  that  proof  to 
us  with  a  strength,  continually 
increased  by  the  succession  of 
time.  Generally,  the  scheme 
of  Providence,  by  its  accordance 
with  the  Sciiptural  representa- 
tion,   has    from    tiie    beginning 
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more  and  more  illustrated  their 
truth. 

The  introduction,  and  preva- 
lence, of  Christianity  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  been  a  luminous 
fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  and,  on 
the  other,  have  exhibited,  in  the 
facts  of  which  they  were  consti- 
tuted, a  mass  of  peculiar,  vari- 
ous, and  interesting  evidence 
that  this  religion  was  from  God, 
continually  accumvilated  down 
to  the  present  day. 

What  is  commonly  called  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  Revelation 
is  in  its  nature  invariable;  and, 
therefore,  capable  of  being  ex- 
amined at  all  times  with  the 
same  advantage.  The  sublimi- 
ty, harmony,  and  purity,  of  the 
Scriptures;  the  exact  and  sin- 
gular propriety,  with  which  they 
present  the  Divine  character; 
the  nature  of  man,  the  nature  of^ 
virtue,  the  nature  of  sin,  and 
the  character  of  Christ;  the  in- 
tegrity and  excellence  of  the 
writers;  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines; and  the  excellence  of 
the  precepts;  as  discernible  in 
themselves;  are  obviously  ca- 
pttble,  at  all  times, -of  the  same 
investigation.  But,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  enjoy  advantages 
for  understanding  their  proper 
import,  which  were  not  pos- 
sessed by  men  of  past  ages. 

This  will  appear,  if  we  recol- 
lect, that  the  examination  of  the 
whole  subject  has  been  almost 
regularly  advanced,  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  to  this 
time.  Ingenious,  learned,  and 
laborious.  Infidels,  have  assem- 
bled all  their  objections.  They 
have  been  met,  and  refuted. 
The  learning  and  good  sense,  by 
which  they  have  been  refuted, 
have  been  laboriously  employ- 
ed in  collecting,  and  elucidat- 
ing, the  direct  arguments  in  fa- 


vor of  Revelation.     The  system 
of  evidence   has    become,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  science;  and  is 
capable  of  being  taught,  and  un- 
derstood,  in    much    the    same 
manner,     as     other      sciences. 
Hence  the  whole  may  be  much 
more  thoroughly  examined,  and 
understood,  than  it  could   be  in 
ancient  times.     The  objections, 
which  can  be  made,  are  with  the 
highest  probability  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  made;  because  they  have 
been  made  through  many  yearsj 
in  many  countries;    and  by  nu- 
merous   adversaries    to    Chris- 
tianity, ingenious,  learned,  and 
industrious.     The  real  strength, 
therefore,  and   the    real   weak- 
ness of  the  arguments   against 
Revelation,  may  now    be    accu- 
rately known;  and  the  mind  en- 
abled to  judge  concerning  them 
in  a  satisfactory   manner.      At 
the  same  time,  the    arguments, 
alleged    by   its    defenders,   are 
placed  before  us   still  more  ad- 
vantageously; since,   to   a   con- 
siderable extent,  they  have  been 
formed  into  a  regular    scheme; 
stated  with  the  utmost  expiicit- 
ness,    and   precision;    and  pre- 
sented to  the  mind   with   their 
real   weight.     In   this    respect, 
then,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
more  competent  judgment,  and 
to  take  a  more    complete  view 
of  the   subject,  than  those,  who 
lived  in  former   periods.     Gen- 
erally, a  Christian,   attacked  at 
the  present  time    with    various 
objections    against  Divine  Rev- 
elation, can,  if  he  has  been  con- 
versant with  this  question,  de- 
fend his  faith  more    advantage- 
ously,   with    respect    to   many 
particulars,  than  if  such  objec- 
tions had    not  been  alleged,  and 
answered. 

It  is  always  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  Christians^  and  Infidels-, 
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stand  on  the  same  ground,  ivith 
res/iecl  to  the  great  topic  of  de- 
bate between  them;  to  wit,  that 
of  ifiere  belief.  Christians  be- 
lieve, that  the  Bible  is  a  Reve- 
lation from  God.  Infidels  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  not.  The  fioint 
in  question  between  them  is  to  be 
decided^  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  de- 
cided at  all>  by  probable  evi- 
dence. It  can  never  be  the  ob- 
ject of  intuition:  it  can  never 
be  proved  by  demonstration. 
Revelation,  if  \\q  suppose  it  to 
exist,  is  a  fact;  and,  like  other 
facts,  can  in  its  nature  admit  of 
no  proof,  except  to  him  yfho 
originally  receives  it,  beside  the 
evidence  of  tesiimony,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  cir- 
/  cumstautifJ.  All  this  necessa- 
rily falls  short  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty; and  is,  therefore,  the  ob- 
ject of  belief  only,  ai:id  not  of 
science.  If  the  proposition, 
that  the  Bible  is  a  Revelation 
from  God,  be  supported  by  the 
higher  probability;  then  the  be- 
lief of  the  Christian  is  rational, 
and  right.  If  the  contrary  pro- 
position be  supported  v/ith  the 
higher  probability;  then  the  be-^ 
lief  of  the  Infidel  ia  right.  The 
weakness,  the  credulity,  the 
prejudice,  so  lavishly  attributed 
to  Christians  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  is  justly  charg- 
able  on  the  party,  which  be- 
lieves with  the  least  evidence. 
Both  believe;  the  one  an  affirm- 
ative, the  other  a  negative,  pro- 
position; and  one,  or  the  other, 
of  these  propositions  must  of 
necessity  be  believed  by  all 
men,  to  whom  they  are  propos- 
ed. But  neither  is  necessitated 
to  believe  that,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  least  evidence. 
To  do  this  is  to  be  credulous, 
and  to  be  justly  chargeable  with 
weakness  and  folly. 
Vol.  III.     J^ei9  Series. 


There  are,  thus,  two  proposi- 
tions presented  to  mankind  for 
their  belief,  or  rejection;  one, 
that  the  Bible  is  a  Revelation; 
the  other,  that  it  is  not  a  Reve- 
lation. Concerning  these  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that,  should  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  both  be  ex- 
actly equal,  there  cannot  oe  a 
moment's  doubt,  which  ought 
to  be  received.  To  take  the 
side  of  Infidelity  is,  in  this  case, 
to  run  an  infinite  hazard:  to 
take  that  of  Christianity  is  to 
hazard  nothing. 

But  if  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  former  proposition  be  su- 
perior to  that,  which  supports 
the  latter,  this  folly,  before  suf- 
ficiently great,  is  increased 
exactly  in  proportion  to  such 
superiority. 


MEDITATION      1. 

John  ix.  4.  I  must  tvork  the 
iporks  of  him  that  sent  -me 
while  it  is  day;  the  night  com- 
eth,  when  no  man  can  work. 

These  words  were  spoken  by 
our  blessed  Savior,  when  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  the  most 
benevolent  exertions,  and  just 
as  he  was  about  to  perform  a 
restoring  miracle.  They  may 
well  awaken  every  professed 
follower  of  Christ  to  many  use- 
ful considerations. 

In  this  world  of  sin  and 
wretchedness,  occasions  of  ac- 
tivity are  continually  presented 
to  eveiy  person,  who  is  dispos- 
ed to  do  good.  All  the  motives 
to  exertion,  otherwise  cogent 
almost  beyond  conception,  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  solemn 
trurh  that  the  night  cometh: 
death  will  soon  put  a  period  ta 
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all  the  opportunities  of  bestow- 
ing or  receiving  good,  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  Let  me, 
then,  reflect  upon  the  manner 
in  which  I  am  discharging  the 
duties,  which  this  view  of  my 
situation  presses  upon  me. 

I  am  a  sinner,  with  my  cor- 
ruptions but  partially,  if  at  all, 
subdued.  Am  I  doing  all  that 
it  behoves  me  to  do  towards  ob- 
taining a  victory  over  my  evil 
habits,  and  pei'verse  inclina- 
tions? Do  I  regularly  consider 
such  a  victory,  as  one  great  ob- 
ject worth  living  for;  and  there- 
fore keep  it  continually  in  sight? 
Do  I  lament  my  ingratitude  to 
God,  my  negligence  of  his  fa- 
vor, and  my  inattention  to  his 
will?  Do  I  strive  with  earnest- 
ness to  be  delivered  from  these 
evils,  aiid  to  be  transformed  in- 
to the  moral  image  of  my  Ma- 
ker? Do  I  scrutinize  the  most 
secret  desires  of  my  heart,  and 
there  detect  the  latent  causes  of 
all  inordinate  affections,  and  sin- 
ful conduct;  causes  virhich,  when 
suffered  to  have  their  full  ope- 
ration in  my  fellow  men,  pro- 
duce every  species  of  unkind- 
ness  and  cruelty,  from  the  con- 
temptuous sneer  to  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  premeditated  malice, 
and  every  degree  of  irreligion, 
from  the  irreverent  thought  to 
the  bold  impiety  of  Atheism?  Do 
I  humble  myself  before  God  for 
this  proneness  to  iniquity,  while 
I  anxiously  endeavor  to  bring 
every  thought  into  captivity  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ? 

I  am  the  head  of  a  family. 
Do  I  provide  kindly  according 
to  my  power,  for  the  real  com- 
fort of  its  members,while  I  chas- 
ten and  regulate  their  worldly 
desires?  Do  I  provide  for  the 
education,  jind  for  the  I'eligious 
instruction  of  my  children,  as 


objects  of  the  first  importance? 
Does  the  tenor  of  my  daily  con- 
versation and  example,  lead  my 
children  to  suppose,  that  I  am 
principally  concerned  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls;  and  that 
their  temporal  prosperity  is 
comparatively  of  little  impor- 
tance? Do  I  repress  in  them 
every  proud  and  self-confident 
indication  of  reliance  on  their 
own  powers,  while  I  encourage 
them  to  boldness  and  activity 
with  a  proper  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  God?  Do  I  teach  them, 
in  every  practicable  way,  that 
the  opinion  of  men  is  a  most 
wretched  rule  of  moral  conduct; 
and  that  God  is  to  be  obeyed  in 
every  case,  and  at  every  possi- 
ble hazard? 

lam  rich.  Is  there  no  object 
of  chaiity,  which,  when  consid- 
ered with  solemn  reference  to 
the  great  day  of  account,  de- 
mand&  some  part  of  my  money? 
Is  there  no  vv^idow,  no  fatherless 
child,  no  sick  man,  no  friendless 
stranger,  whose  wants  I  might 
find  out  and  relieve,  without 
any  inconvenience  to  myself,  or 
injury  to  my  fa.mily?  Is  there  no 
industrious  young  man,  whose 
spirits  have  been  damped  by 
adversity  in  the  morning  of  life, 
whom  my  patronage  might  en- 
courage and  support,  and  whose 
downcast  eyes  might  be  raised 
to  lieaven  in  benedictions  for  my 
seasonable  help?  Is  there  no 
fainting  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
borne  down  with  obloquy  and 
persecution  for  the  Gospel's 
sake,  struggling  with  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  an  unfeeling  and 
ungrateful  people,  whose  heart 
might  be  revived  by  a  pecvm- 
iary  pre  sent  from  a  disinteixsted 
stranger,  especially  if  accompa- 
nied with  a  word  of  comfort  and 
approbation? 
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I  have  influence.  Do  I  take 
sufficient  care  that  it  shall  be 
faithfully,  and  always,  exerted 
in  favoi"  of  the  cause  of  Christ? 
Do  I  not  too  readily  yield  to  the 
jeers  of  powerful,  but  irrelig- 
ious men?   Do  I  not  too   easily 


submit  my  OAvn  conscience  to 
the  control  of  the  great  and 
worldly  men  with  whom  I  am 
conversant?  To  all  my  attempts 
to  do  good,  do  I  add  fervent, 
importunate,  and  believing 
pi'ayer? 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Remarks  on  Gregoire^s  Obsei~i'a~ 
tions  on  Barlow^s  Columbiad^ 
iffc.  Barloio's  Letter  in  Re- 
ply, isfc. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that 
both  these  publications  have 
been  admitted  into  our  miscel- 
laneous department,  and  that, 
on  the  admission  of  the  latter, 
f  we  reserved  our  remarks  on 
this  correspondence  to  a  future 
number."  (See  the  Panoplist 
for  Oct.  and  J\ro-v.  1809.  pp.  216. 
266.)  We  have  not  found  it 
convenient  to  publish  these  re- 
marks till  the  present  time;  and 
they  will  bow  be  less  copious 
than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary, because  the  whole  corres- 
pondence is  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers. 

Bishop  Gregoire,  it  seems, 
had  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Barlow  at  Paris;  and, 
at  the  publication  of  the  Colum- 
biad,  received  a  copy  of  that 
work  from  the  author.  On  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  various 
things  which  he  considered  un- 
friendly to  religion;  and  v/as 
induced  to  write  this  letter 
for  the  purpose  of  "repelling 
an  insu.It  to  Christianity." 
What  particularly  excited  his 
disapprobation  was  the  engi'av- 
ing  with  this  inscription;   Final 


destruction  of  prejudices;  in 
which  engraving  the  cross  with 
other  emblems,  was  thrown  a- 
mong  heaps  of  rubbish,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture.  This 
was  considered  by  Gregoire  as 
tantamount  to  saying,  and  in  a 
veiy  forcible  manner  too,  that 
Christianity,  no  less  than  Ma- 
hometanism,  or  Paganism,  is  a 
prejudice^  which  will  one  day  be 
abolished  by  the  reign  of  Philos- 
ophy. "  It  would  be  easy  to 
show,"  says  he,  "  that  this  pic- 
ture is  an  attack  on  all  Chiistian 
societies,  that  it  is  an  act  of  in- 
tolerance, of  persecution,  which 
offends  God  and  man." 

The  letter  i,5  written,  as  our 
readers  have  seen,  with  spirit 
and  ability;  it  contains  many 
just  thoughts,  and  is  more  bold 
with  respect  to  certain  abuses 
tolerated  by  the  present  French 
court,  than  we  should  naturally 
have  expected.  It  contains  sev- 
eral compliments,  in  the  true 
style  of  the  avithor's  nation,which 
Mr.  Barlow  has  amply  repaid. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  reply 
of  our  countryman,  and  see  how 
he  contrives  to  exculpate  him- 
self from  the  serious  charges 
preferred  against  him.  We 
will  first  attend  to  what  is  said 
in  justification,  or  rather  exten-? 
nation  of  the  picture;  and  after- 
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■wards  examine  some  other 
points  of  incidental  importance. 
We  are  surprised?  t.t  the  out- 
set, by  a  sort  of  plea  in  mitiga- 
tion, to  this  effect;  '  that  the  en- 
graving Avhich  had  proved  so 
offensive  to  his  friend,  vt^as  com- 
posed and  finished  without  Mr. 
Barlow's  knowledge  and  con- 
sent, and  that  his  crime  is  that 
of  an  accomplice  [accessory] 
after  the  fact.'  Before  this 
plea  was  made,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  consider,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule  of 
law,  the  accessory  is  obnoxious 
to  the  same  punishment  as  his 
principal;  and  certainly  this  rule 
cannot  be  relaxed  in  ft^vor  of  a 
violation  of  those  laws,  which 
ax^e  prescribed  by  a  regard  to 
religion.  But  the  plea  itself  is 
unfounded.  The  alleged  crime 
consisted  in  the  publication  of 
the  picture;  not  at  all  in  com- 
posing or  engraving  it.  Had  it 
rem^ained  unpublished,  it  could 
have  had  no  possible  connexion 
with  the  Coiumbiud.  Yet,  ob- 
vious as  this  remark  is,  Mr.  B. 
really  seems  to  pktce  some  re- 
liance on  hie- plea,  when  he  says; 
"  My  affecticijatQ  regard  for  an 
offended  brother  will  not  sup'er 
me  to  ineet  his  complaint  with 
so  short  anavciver.  I  must  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  i.nd  reply  to 
the  charge  as  though  it  were  all 
■my  own."  The  meaning  of  the 
clause  last  quoted  is,  doubtless, 
"  as  though  the  crime  of  prepar- 
ing arid  publisJiirig  the  pdcture 
were  all  my  own;"  for  of  the 
whole  charge  Bishop  Gregoire 
is  the  author.  On  the  supposi- 
tion, that  this  sin  rtrfugc  c.iford- 
ed  some  kird  oi  shtiter,  we 
\hh\  it  woiikl  he  h..r  from  an 
hci;orpble  one.  Thc.t  a  poem, 
magnificent  in  appearance,  and 
intended  for  a  splendid  exhibi- 


tion of  the  arts;  a  poem  on 
which  the  author  had  spent 
much  time  and  labor,  and  which, 
if  his  own  opinion  of  it  is  correct, 
must  have  a  vast  influence  on 
the  literature,  and  morals  of 
mankind,  should  be  sent  into 
the  world  embellished  with  a 
set  of  costly  engravings,  which 
he  published  merely  because 
they  were  offered  to  him,  with- 
out considering  their  meaning 
or  their  tendency,  seems  not 
exactly  what  we  should  erxpect 
from  an  enlightened  philosor 
pher.  Least  of  all  should  we 
expect  from  such  a  person,  that, 
when  one  of  these  engravings 
is  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic criticism,  as  being  an  insult 
to  Christianity,  he  should  say; 
"  I  did  not  order  or  compose  the 
picture;  I  only  took  it  when 
finished,  and  put  it  in  my  book;" 
and  that  he  should  consider  it 
as  a  possible  thing,  that  such  9, 
declaration  should  be  received 
by  any  man  for  an  answer  to  the 
charge. 

But  leaving  this  pretended 
defence,  which  is  no  sooner  stat- 
ed than  abandoned,  Mr.  B.  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  what  lawyers 
would  call  the  merits  of  the 
question;  that  is,  he  insists  upon 
it  that  he,  '  having  been  born 
and  educated  in  the  sect  of  the 
puritans,  and  still  adhering  to 
the  same,'  did  not  suppose  that 
a  contem.ptuous  representation 
of  the  cross,  in  such  an  engrav- 
ing, would  be  offensive  even  to 
his  Catholic  brethren.  Our 
readers  must  have  seen  that  this 
is  the  scope  of  all  his  reasoning 
on  the  subject.  He  does  not 
hint  that  the  engraving  has  been, 
or  can  be,  an  object  of  disapr 
probation  to  Brotestants;  and 
attributes  the  displeasure  which 
it  had  excited  in  his  correspond- 
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ent,  to  the  association  of  ideas 
caused  by  his  having  been  so 
much  conversant  with  images 
and  emblems. 

Now  we  propose  it  as  our 
humbie  opinion,  that  any  indig- 
nity offered  to  the  cross,  oh  an 
emblematical  picture,  take  the 
engraving  in  question  for  an  ex- 
ample, would  be  deemed  by 
Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics, 
a  direct  affront  to  Christianity; 
and  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  any 
person  who  can  understand  such 
a  picture,  should  give  it  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  Though 
the  cross  is  not  made  an  object 
of  superstitious  veneration,  in 
our  country;  though  it  is  not 
daily  presented  to  the  eye,  or 
held  in  the  hand,  as  is  the  case 
where  the  Catholic  religion 
prevails,  yet  it  is  continually 
and  habitually,  in  our  language^ 
made  the  symbol  of  Christiani- 
ty; and  this  has  been  the  usage 
of  Christians,  without  intermis- 
sion or  variation,  from  the  time 
it  was  first  sanctioned  by  Apos- 
tolic exaAipiie,  to  the  present 
day.  Scarcely  a  religious  book 
is  written,  scarcely  a  sermon  is 
preached,  which  does  prove  the 
justness  of  this  assertion. 

We  discover  here  in  Mr,  B. 
a  strange  facility  in  misunder- 
standing the  charge,  to  which  he 
is  replying.  In  first  entering 
upon  the  reply,  he  says;  "  If  I 
had  less  delicacy  than  I  really 
have  towards  you  and  the  other 
Catholic  Christians^  whom  you 
consider  as  insulted,  &c." 
But  Gregoire  had  not  consider- 
ed Catholics  as  exclusively  in- 
sulted. His  words  are,  "  What 
do  I  perceive  in  the  midst  of 
the  heaps  in  this  picture,  which 
serve  for  emblems?  The  attri- 
butes of  the  Catholic  ministry, 


and,  v.bo-ue  all^  the  standard  of 
Christianity^  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ.'"  Here  is  a  plain  and 
designed  distinction,  between 
the  insult  offered  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  that  aimed  at  all 
Christians  by  the  prostration  of 
the  cross. 

But  let  us  examine  the  poet's 
own  explanation  of  his  picture. 
He  meant,  it  seems,  by  publish- 
ing an  engraving,  in  which  the 
cross  is  prostrated,  v/ith  other 
emblems  of  firrjudices  to  be  de- 
stroyed, to  teach  that  it  v/ould 
be  happy  for  mankind  if  these 
emblems  were  less  used,  and 
less  I'elied  on;  and  if  the  mind 
were  always  addressed  without 
the  aid  of  these  external  objects. 
We  do  not  profess  to  quote  his 
words;  for  we  naust  reprint  two 
or  three  pages  if  Ave  did.  After 
several  desultory  observations, 
however,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  "  the  best  of  Chris- 
tians of  one  sect  may  consider 
the  Christian  emblems  of  another 
sect,  as  prejudices  of  a  danger- 
ous tendency,  and  honestly  wish 
to  see  them  destroyed;  and  all 
this  without  the  least  hostility 
to  their  fundamental  doctrines, 
or  suspicion  of  giving  offence." 
The  salutary  advice  of  this  en- 
graving, according  to  the  ac- 
count here  given,  is,  that  the 
Catholic  should  give  up  his 
crucifix,  his  rosaries,  Sec  that 
the  mussulman  should  have  the 
politeness  to  change  his  tui'ban 
lor  a  hat;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
All  this  is  to  be  done  without 
molesting  "their  fundamental 
doctrines,"  which  appear  to 
be,  in  Mr.  Barlow's  estimation, 
of  about  the  same  value  the 
world  over;  that  is  to  say,  of  no 
value  at  all. 

We    can   despatch   in  a  few 
words,  what  we  have  to  say  on 
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this  interpretation.  It  is  con- 
trary to  all  that  we  had  ever 
imagined  of  the  meaning  of  em- 
blematical pictures;  and  amounts 
to  little  more  than  downright 
nonsense.  It  proclaims  war 
only  with  the  m^ood  and  metal  of 
which  crosses  are  made;  not  at 
all  with  the  principles  which 
support  the  use  of  these  sym- 
bols. It  is  an  emblematical 
picture  representing  the  de- 
struction of  what?  Of  emblems 
only;  not  of  the  realities,  or 
pretended  realities,  signified  by 
them.  Thus,  if  an  artist,  un- 
der a  monarchical  government? 
should  make  a  picture  i-epre- 
senting  all  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty treated  with  great  indigni- 
tv  and  contempt,  and  about  to 
be  cast  into  the  fire  by  the  hands 
of  a  common  executioner,  and 
sJiould  be  called  to  accoimt  for 
the  disloyal  production  of  his 
pencil;  he  could  simply  state, 
that  "  so  far  w^as  he  from  being 
disaffected  with  .the  king's  gov- 
ernment, and  ^he  constitution 
of  his  country,  that  he  should 
always  honor  his  majesty,  and 
treat  the  governmeiit  with  res- 
pect; that  he  humbly  thought, 
nevertheless,  it  Vv'ould  be  high- 
ly useful  to  burn  his  majesty's 
crown  and  royal  robes,  though 
he  would  by  no  means  detract 
an  iota  from  the  honors,  the 
wealth,  the  power,  the  dignity, 
or  the  prerogatives  of  the  chief 
magistrate."  Is  not  this  ridic- 
ulous and  trifling  in  the  ex- 
treme? Yet  to  such  aninterpre- 
'  tation  is  Mr.  B.  driven,  in  order 
to  evade  the  charge  of  offering 
an  intended  affront  to  Christian- 
ity. On  the  whole,  w'e  are  per- 
suaded,that  the  charge  of  Bishop 
Gregoire  is  jnst,  and  amply 
supported;  and  that  the  attempts 
here  maide   to  disprove  or  ex- 


tenuate this  charge,  have  utter- 
ly failed. 

We  shall  subjoin  a  few  re- 
marks on  m-iscellaneous  topics, 
that  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
reply  which  we  are  considei'ing. 

As  the  course  which  Mr.  B. 
pursues  in  his  vindication,  leads 
him  to  account  for  the  little 
vener?.tion  which  he  has  been 
accustonaed  to  entertain  for 
emblems,  he  makes  an  apology 
for  the  sect  of  the  puritans,  to 
which  he  professes  to  belong; 
which  apology  every  puritan, 
or  descendant  of  the  puritans, 
with  v/hom  we  have  the  honor 
to  be  acquainted,  would  imme- 
diately disovm.  "  It  was  believT 
ed  by  us,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  though 
erroneously,  that  they  [the  Cath- 
olics] worshipped  images.  We 
now  hnd  that  they  einployed 
them  only  as  instruments  of 
worship,  not  as  the  object." 
For  ourselves  v/e  can  only  say, 
that  we  have  always  considered 
that  worship  of  im.ages  which  a 
sober  Catholic  would  undertake 
to  justify,  as  amounting  to  no 
more  than  is  heve  stated;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  our- 
selves wiser  in  tl^is  respect,  than 
the  great  body  of  our  country- 
men, and  their  forefathers.  We 
believe,  also,  as  our  fathers  did, 
that  s^lch  a  regard  to  images  is 
a  violation  of  the  second  com- 
mandment. In  short,  there  is 
not  in  the  sentences  quoted 
above,  nor  in  others  of  a  similar 
meaning  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs, a  siiigle  thought  on  this 
subject,  which  is  not  as  familiar 
as  the  light  of  the  sun:  yet  Mr. 
B.  with  much  gravity  delivers 
these  observations  as  new  and 
interesting  explanations  of  the 
Catholic  worship.  "  But,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  there  is  no  won- 
der that  to  the  vulgar  apprehen- 
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sion  of  our  people,  it  should 
appear  as  we  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve; &c."  According  to  this, 
the  reader  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, that  Protestants  had  al- 
ways been  wonderfully  in  the 
dark,  with  respect  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  regard  paid  to 
images  by  Papists.  As  to  "  the 
vulgar  apprehension  of  our  peo- 
ple," it  may  very  fairly  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration;  for 
not  one  man  in  fifty  among  the 
people  of  New  England,  espe- 
cially in  former  times,  ever  saw 
an  instance  of  Catholic  worship. 
But  were  such  men  as  Luther 
and  Calvin,  Cranmer  and  Jewel, 
among  the  Refonners,  and 
Chauncy,  Hooker,  and  Daven- 
port, among  the  puritans  Avho 
emigrated  to  this  country,  igno- 
rant of  the  true  grounds  on 
which  rested  the  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  veneration  of  im- 
ages? Such  an  opinion  cannot 
be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

.  As  to  "  those  Hollanders  who, 
to  obtain  leave  to  carry  on  com- 
mierce  in  Japan,  trampled  on 
the  cross,"  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  Mr.  B.  in  consider- 
ing this  act  as  "  a  thing  of  little 
moment,  and  by  no  means  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  Gospel."  We 
have  always  supposed,  that  it 
was  demanded  of  them  as  a  re- 
nunciation of  Christianity,  and 
that  tliey  were  grossly  guilty  in 
complying  with  this  demand. 

But  ovir  wonder  at  such  an 
unwai'rantable  extension  of 
charity  ceases,  when  we  read, 
after  a  high  compliment  to  Gre- 
goire,  the  following  sentences: 
"  If  all  Catholics  had  been  like 
you,  the  world  at  this  day  would 
all  be  Catholics.  And  I  may 
say,  I  hope  without  offence,  that 
if  all  Pagans  had  been  like  you, 
the  world  had  all  been  Pagans; 


there  might  have  been  no  need 
of  Catholics,  no  pretext  for  the 
sect  of  puritans."  On  the  sup- 
position that  Gregoire  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  human  race,  as 
tlic  high  encomiums  of  his 
friend  are  designed  to  per- 
suade us  t^at  he  is,  these  sen- 
tences, taken  in  their  natural 
mieaning,  import,  ^that  if  all 
Catholics,  in  the  first  instance, 
or  all  Pagans,  that  is  nearly  all 
men,  in  the  second,  had  possess- 
ed a  character  like  that  of  Gre- 
goire, the  remaining  part  of 
mankind  would  have  inaitated 
so  excellent  an  example.  We 
see  little  sagacity  to  admire  in 
such  an  observation.  In  con- 
founding the  distinction  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  the 
writer  '  is  either  playing  upon 
words,  or  disseminating  princi- 
ples which  would  not  be  looked 
for  from  a  man  who  claims  the 
honor  of  being  a  puritan. 

If  he  is  only  playing  upon 
v/ords,  and  intends  simply  to  de- 
clare, that  if  men  were  as  good 
as  Gregoire,  it  would  make  lit- 
tle difference  by  v/hat  names 
they  were  called,  his  opinion  is 
about  as  sagely  expressed  as 
that  oracular  sentence  which  we 
sometimes  hear  from  the  mouths 
of  vulgar  Infidels;  "A  good 
man  is  a  good  man,  let  his  re- 
ligion be  Vv^hat  it  may."  It 
might  be  said,  with  equal  wis- 
dom, "  If  all  the  human  race 
were  as  white  as  the  English  or 
the  Swedes,  the  complexion  of 
the  Afiicans  would  be  much 
whiter  than  it  is."  We  deem 
it  utterly  unv/orthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian, hov/ever,  to  speak  thus 
lightly  of  the  venerable  name  by 
which  he  is  called. 

But  if  the  latter  alternative  be 
ghoseiu,  and  Mr.  B.  intends  to 
insinuate,   that  Pagans,  Catlio- 
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lies,  and  puritans,  may  be  equal- 
ly good  and  amiable,  while  re- 
taining their  several  systems  of 
religion,  we  boldly  say,  that  no 
animadversion  on  such  an  opin- 
ion can  be  too  severe.  No  well 
informed  Christian  will  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  unfounded,  irra- 
tional, and  hostile  to  Christiani- 
ty. There  are  several  passages 
of  a  similar  tendency,  which  a 
fear  of  too  great  length  prevents 
our  mentioning. 

The  most  striking  part  of  tliis 
letter  we  have  yet  to  examine. 
In  entering  upon  the  perusal  of 
the  letter,  we  v/ere  somewhat 
unexpectedly  met  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  Mr.  B.  '  accompani- 
ed his  r^rets  on  the  subject  of 
the  engraving  by  a  few  observa- 
tions which  he  owed  to  ths  cause 
of  truth,  and  to  his  own  blameless 
character.''  "  Yes  my  friend," 
continues  he,  "  I  appeal  to  your- 
self, to  our  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  near  twenty  years,  when 
I  repeat  this  claim  of  character. 
It  cannot  be  denied  me  in  any 
country;  &c."  We  do  not  see 
any  great  occasion  for  such  an 
appeal  to  the  writer's  own  char- 
acter. Mr.  B.  must  have  had 
opportunities  of  learning  by  this 
time,  what  may  easily  be  learned 
by  a  slight  attention  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice 
in  any  country,  that  an  appeal 
to  general  character  is  not  the 
most  successful  method  of  re- 
pelling a  specific  accusation. 
The  charge  against  him  was 
simple;  and  there  was  no  kind 
of  necessity  that  his  personal 
reputation  should  be  dragged 
into  viev/,  in  order  to  justify  an 
act,  which  inust  either  stand  or 
fall  by  considerations  which  have 
no  connexion  with  any  individu- 
al. The  assumption,  thereforcj 
of  a  '•  blameless  character,"  was 


hardly  decorous,  certainly  nei- 
ther dignified,  humble,  nor 
modest.  Of  Mr.  B.'s  private 
character  we  know  little;  and 
have  no  disposition  to  go  into  an 
examination  of  it,  on  any  suppo- 
sition that  could  be  made. 

But  this  specimen  of  modesty 
will  be  forgotten  and  lost,  after 
reading  the  following  most  re- 
markable sentence: 

"  On  the  contrary  I  belie\*e,  and 
you  have  compelled  me  on  this  occa- 
sion to  express  my  belief,  that  the 
Columbiad,  taken  in  all  its  parts  of 
text  and  notes  and  preface,  is  more 
favorable  to  sound  and  rigid  mor- 
als, more  friendly  to  virtue,  more 
clear  and  unequivocal  in  pointing" 
out  the  road  to  national  dignity  and 
individual  happiness,  more  energetic 
in  its  denunciations  of  tyranny  and 
oppi'ession  in  every  shape,  injustice 
and  wickedness  in  all  their  forms, 
and  consequently  more  consonant  to 
what  you  acknowledge  to  be  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  all  the 
writings  of  all  that  list  of  Christian 
authors  of  the  three  last  ages,  whom 
you  have  cited  as  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  strung  them  on  the 
Alphabet,  from  Addison  down  to 
Winkelman." 

When  our  eyes  first  beheld 
this  passage  we  were  astonished; 
we  read  it  repeatedly  before  we 
could  be  convinced,  that  we 
were  not  mistaken;  and  every 
time  we  have  reperused  it,  our 
astonishment  has  increased. 
Did  our  opinion  coincide  with 
the  author's,  as  here  expresed, 
we  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
Where  was  this  man  born? 
What  city,  what  state,  what 
country,  favored  among  the  na- 
tions, and  rendered  hereafter 
immortal,  has  the  honor  of  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  man,  whose 
sublime  and  transcendent  pow- 
ers of  mind  not  only  unite  all 
the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
greatest  and  the  wisest  men  of 
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later  times,  but  surpass  th(im 
all;  and  not  only  surpass  tliem, 
but  the  wonderful  possessor  of 
such  unequalled  and  incompar- 
able powers  has  been  enabled  to 
compress  in  one  poem,  with  its 
notes  and  preface,  more  that  is 
really  valuable  to  man,  than 
seventy  Jive  from  among  the 
most  clistinguished  poets,  schol- 
ars, and  philosophers,  whom  the 
\vorld  hivs  ever  seen,  have  been 
able  to  teach  in  all  their  volu- 
minous writings?  When  did 
this  new  star  arise,  that  with 
such  resplendent  eflulgence 
dims  the  lustre  of  all  the  con- 
stellations in  our  hemisphere? 
In  what  school  of  philosophy 
and  religion  was  this  prodigy 
educated,  that  he  should  be 
qualified  to  teach,  in  a  single 
volume,all  that  belongs  to  ethical, 
political,  and  evangelical  doc- 
trine? By  what  vast  moral  en- 
ginery was  it  accomplished,  that 
an  individual  should  thus  over- 
leap all  the  limits  of  antecedent 
greatness,  and  advance  almost 
within  the  precincts  of  inspira- 
tion? If  '  there  is  no  royal  roud 
to  Geometry,'  here  is  what 
must  be  more  highly  prized,  a 
philosophical  road  to  a,ll  which 
needs  be  known  to  promote  na- 
tional or  individual  happiness; 
a  i^oad  which  may  be  travelled 
over  in  a  week,  by  him  v/ho  v/ill 
read  this  unparalleled  book,  and 
make  himself  master  of  its  con- 
tents. But  stay — there  may  be 
some  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  the  work  is  precisely  what 
the  author  deems  it;  and  as  we 
have  not  time  to  examine  that 
point  now,  v/e  had  better  defer 
our  exultation,  perhaps,  till  that 
time  arrives. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to 
turn  our  eyes  back  upon  those 
men  whom  Mr.  B.   has  left    so 
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far  behind  him.  And  not  to  re- 
peat  the  whole  seventy-five,  we 
intreat  those  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
what  Mr.  B.  thinks  himself  to 
have  attained,  to  pause  aiid  re- 
flect at  each  of  the  following 
eighteen  names;  Bacon,  BarroAV, 
Berkeley,  Boerhaave,  Bossuet, 
Boyle,  Doddridge,  Fenelon, 
Johnson,  Locke,  Massillon,  Mil- 
ton, Newton,  Paley,  Pascal, 
Sherlock,  Usher,  and  Young. 
Of  the  first  on  this  list  Mr.  B. 
himself  has  said,  in  his  poem^ 

"  Bacon  with  every  power  of  ge- 
nius fraught, 
Spreads  over  worlds  his  mantling 
wings  of  thought." 

Of  this  illustrious  Christian 
philosopher  it  becomes  not  us 
to  pronounce  the  panegyinc. 
He  must  be  a  tali  man  indeed, 
who  can  fix  the  dimensions  of 
Bacon's  stature.  Who  shall 
speak  of  Miiton  and  Newton? 
Their  very  names  are  the  au- 
thorized symbols  of  all  that  is 
sublime  in  conception,  and  grand 
in  execution.  What  sha.ll  be 
said  of  the  acumen  of  Berkeley, 
the  humility  and  wisdom  of 
Boerhaave,  the  eloquence  and 
boldness  of  Barrow  and  Bossuet, 
the  masculine  understanding  of 
Boyle,  the  fervor  and  charity  of 
Doddridge,  the  almost  intuitive 
knowledge  and  deep  piety  of 
Pascal,  the  solem.nity  of  Sher- 
lock, the  learning  of  Usher,  the 
pathos  of  Young?  But  enough 
of  these  inquiries.  Had  we 
been  told,  that  some  person  un- 
known to  us,  would  speedily 
assert  such  superiority  over 
these  celebrated  men,  as  Mr.  B. 
has  here  asserted,  we  should 
have  expressed  an  opinion 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  state, 
lest  it  should  be  construed  into 
undue  severity.     We  therefore 
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leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinion:  and  we  recom- 
mend to  Mr.  B.,  for  his  mature 
consideration,  a  short  passage, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  cer- 
tain book  with  which  a  puritan 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted: 
Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and 
not  thine  oivn  mouth;  a  stranger , 
and  not  thine  own  lijis. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that 
Mr.  B.  disclaims  judging  his 
book,  "  as  a  work  of  genius," 
and  that  he  declares  that '  it  is 
not  from  vanity  that  he  speaks.' 
True;  he  does.  But  is  it  possi- 
ble, that  a  critic  should  pro- 
nounce a  poetn  to  be  "  more 
favorable  to  sound  and  rigid 
morals,  more  friendly  to  vii'tue, 
more  clear  and  uuequivocal  in 
pointing  out  the  road  to  nation- 
al dignity  and  individual  happi- 
ness, more  energetic  in  its  de- 
nunciations, &c.  8cc.  than  all  the 
writings  of  all  that  list  of  Chris- 
tian authors,  £cc.",  without  judg- 
ing it  as  a  work  of  genius?  A 
poem  which  possesses  all  these 
qualities,  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  man  who  has  all  the 
essential  properties  of  genius, 
and  these  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. 

Just  before  the  paragraph  on 
which  we  have  been  comment- 
ing, a  challenge  is  oifered  by 
Mr.  B.   in  the   following  words: 

"  I  defy  you,  and  all  the  critics  of 
the  English  language,  to  point  out  a 
passage,  if  taken  in  its  natural  una- 
voidable meaning,  which  militates 
aga\nst  the  genuine  principles,  prac- 
tice, faith,  and  hope  of  the  Christian 
system,  as  inculcated  in  the  Gospels, 
and  explained  by  the  Apostles  whose 
wii  ings  accompany  the  Gospels  in 
the  volume  of  the  New  Testament " 

This  challenge  we  accept, 
and,  in  a  Review  of  the  Coluin- 
biad  which  we  hope  before  long 


to  lay  before  our  readers,  we 
shall  expect  to  prove  that  sev- 
eral '  passages  in  that  work  mil- 
itate against  the  Christian  faith.' 

But  to  return  to  the  letter: 
Mr.  B.  is  unhappily  at  variance 
with  Moses,  respecting  the 
reason  why  the  Israelites  wan- 
dered forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  writer  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch declares,  that  this  dis- 
tressing visitation  of  Providence 
was  brought  down  upon  the 
chosen  people  by  some  particu- 
lar instances  of  their  murmur- 
ing, rebellion,  and  ingratitude; 
while  the  author  of  the  Coium- 
biad  insists  upon  it,  that  '  forty 
years  of  migration  were  judged 
necessary  to  suppress  the  habit 
of  using  idols;  during  which 
time  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  the  people  to  mo-ve  and  con- 
ceal their  heavy  gods.  Sec'  Now 
a  plain  man  would  suppose,  that 
Moses  was  under  rather  better 
advantages  for  discovering  the 
ti'ue  reason  of  a  forty  years  mi- 
gration, in  which  he  bore  so  con- 
spicuous a  part,  than  any  modern 
philosopher  whatever. 

It  is  easy  to  discover,  that 
this  letter  was  designed  princi- 
pally for  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  writer  expi'esses 
much  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
certain  publications  in  this  coun- 
try, purporting  to  be  letters 
from  him,  which  he  complains 
of  as  forgeries.  He  is  careful, 
however,  not  to  specify  very 
particularly  what  those  publica- 
tions are,  to  which  he  alludes. 
Was  he  afraid  they  would  be 
proved  not  to  be  forgeries? 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  B.  ap- 
pears very  anxious  to  be  esteem- 
ed a  Christian,  he  sets  about 
persuading  people  that  he  is 
one,  in  a  very  awkward  mannev. 
He    says,   indeed,   that  '  he  ad- 
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heres  to  the  sect  of  the  puritans 
because  he  thmks  them    right;' 
that    '  he    has    not    renounced 
Christianity     himself,     nor    at- 
tempted to  overturn  the  system 
by  ridicule  and   insult;'    that '  if 
he  had   renounced  Christianity, 
Gregoire's    letter,     &:c.    would 
bring  him  back;'  that '  the  Gos- 
pel has  surely  done   great  good 
in  the  world;  and  if,  as  Gregoire 
supposes,  he   is  indebted  in  any 
measure  to  that   for   the    many 
excellent   qualities  of  his  wife, 
he  owes  it  much  indeed.'     Per- 
haps we   shall  be  deemed  un- 
charitable   when   we    say,    that, 
taking    this    whole    letter   and 
other  circumstances  into  consid- 
eration, all   these    declarations, 
and    suppositions,   are   entirely 
unsatisfactory  to  us.       Nay  far- 
ther,   we    should    believe    the 
writer  of  this  letter  to  be  an  In- 
fidel without   any    other    proof. 
But,  leaving   this   last   opinion, 
would  a   sincere  Christian,  who 
had  been   impeached,   and   not 
on  slight  grounds,  as  a  thorough 
proselyting  Infidel,  rest  satisfied 
with  such    a    meagre,    evasive 
confession    of   his    faith?      He 
might  remain  in    silence;  but  if 
he   made    an   argument   to   the 
people    in    order    to    convince 
them  that   he   was  a  Christian, 
would    he    not   say    something 
more    to  the   purpose   than   is 
found  here?  The  truth  is  easily 
spoken;  it  needs   no   circumlo- 
cution.     It   would   be    easy  for 
such  a  man   to   say,   "  I  believe 
fhie   Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 


New  Testament  to  be  a  Revela- 
tion from  God;  the  only  safe 
guide  to  virtue;  the  only  found- 
ation of  my  hopes  of  happiness, 
here  and  hereafter." 

Should  our  readers   inquire, 
what  inducement  there  can  be 
to    an   Infidel    to   dissemble   a 
reverence    for  Christianity?    an 
answer  is  to   be   found   in   the 
conduct  of  Shaftesbury,  Boling- 
broke,  Voltaire,   and  almost  all 
the  leading  Infidels  of  the  two 
last  centuries.      We  more,  thaa 
suspect,  that  Mr.  B.  covxld  assist 
us  in  discovering  a  man,  who, 
after  stigmatizing  the  Christian 
religion  as  a   "  damnable  mum- 
mery," in  a  letter  to  an  Infidel 
bookseller,  came  forward  in   a 
gratuitous  address  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  said,  "  the  Gospel 
surely  has  done   great  good  in 
the  worldl"       Trvith  and  virtue 
often  command    an  involuntary 
or  pretended  homage  from  the 
patrons     of    error     and     vice. 
Though  Infidels  inveigh  bitter- 
ly   against    the     hypocrisy     of 
Christians,   they  are    generally 
base,     systematical     hypocrites 
themselves.      There    are,   also, 
peculiar    inducements  now    to 
disclaim  Infidelity,  as  the  histo- 
ry of  the    last  thii'ty  years    has 
covei'ed  it  with  an  unprecedent- 
ed load  of  infamy.  While,  thei^e- 
fore,  we  are  not  surprised,  that 
Mr.  B.  should  wish  to  appear  a 
Christian,  we  cannot  sufiiciently 
express  our  admiration,  that  he 
should  rely  upon  this  document- 
to  prove  that  he  is  one, 
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III.  The  Clergyman's  Alma- 
nac; or,  an  Astronomical  Di- 
ary and  Serious  Monitor,  for 
the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
ior Jesus  Christ,  1811.  Cal- 
culated for  the  metropolis  of 
Massachusetts;  but  ivill  an- 
swer for  any  of  the  J^Tew  Eng- 
land states.  Containing  not 
only-whatever  is  necessary  for 
an  Almanac,  but  a  variety  of 
things  '•'•  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,for 
instruction  in  righteous?iessJ" 
By  one  who  wishes  to  all,  of 
ivhatever  denomination,  grace, 
Tnercy,  and  peace.  Boston; 
Lincoln  and  Ldmands, 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  saw  the  publication  of  this 
third  annual  attempt  to  diffuse 
religious  knowledge  among 
the  mass  of  common  readers, 
by  means  of  that  almost  indis- 
pensable companion  of  every 
family,  an  Almanac.  Who- 
ever aims  successfully  at  gain- 
ing the  attention  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  our  community,  and 
uses  that  attention  for  the  sole 
pvirpose  of  promoting  piety  and 
virtue,  holds  surely  no  mean 
rank  among  public  benefactors. 
In  our  opinion,  the  first  concep- 
tion of  this  work  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  was  a  happy  thought; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  it,  deserves  the  thanks 
of  his  fellow  men. 

The  value  of  this  little  book 
is  also  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
consideration  of  what  Almanacs 
generally  are.  We  have  often 
beheld,  with  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence, very  licentious,  profane, 


and  obscene  pieces  inserted, 
in  these  m.anuals,  for  the  amrise- 
ment  of  those,  who  have  had  little 
education,  and  possess  no  fixed 
principles,  to  secure  them  from, 
the  influ_ence  of  such  writings, 
A  large  part  of  the  pretended 
wit  of  this  kind,  has  consisted 
in  low  and  illiberal  sarcusms  and 
anecdotes  respecting  the  three 
learned  professions;  particularly 
respecting  the  Christian  minis- 
try. We  hope  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  will  be  sufficiently 
predominant  to  discard  such 
pernicious  stuff,  now  they  are 
favored  with  a  substitute  not 
only  free  from  these  objections, 
but  containing  much  pious  in- 
struction. 

At  the  head  of  each  page  con.- 
tainingthe  calendar  for  a  month, 
there  is  a  short  serious  reflec- 
tion, from  some  text  of  Scrip- 
ture suited  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  Besides  these,  there  are 
24  pages  of  i-eligious  addresses, 
serious  anecdotes,  and  hymns, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  no- 
tice particularly;  but  which  are 
so  diversified,  as  to  render  the 
collection  pleasing.  Of  these 
various  articles  a  great  part  is 
original:  the  rest  is  selected 
from  various  sources. 

The  following  paragraph 
from  the  Soliloquy  of  a  Serious 
Minister  we  give  as  a  specimen 
of  the  original  pieces: 

"  Have  I,  like  Paul,  "  determined  not 
to  know  any  thing  among  mj'  people, 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified?" 
Convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Savior 
of  sinners;  that  as  the  great  physician  of 
souls,  he  will  be  welcome  to  those  only, 
who  are  sensible  of  their  disease,  has  it 
been  a  great  and  leading  object  pf  my 
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ministry,  to  convince  my  hearers  of  sin? 
to  strip  them  of  that  self-confidence 
which  says,  "  1  have  need  of  nothing!" 
to  lead  the;n  to  an  acquaintance  of  them- 
selves as  naturally  destitute  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  filled  with  enmity  against  him? 
and  to  bring  them,  in  the  humble  lan- 
guage of  penitence,  to  cry,  "God  be 
merciful  to  nie  a  sinner?"  Has  my  lan- 
guage to  the  IV ell  informed  Nicodemus, 
as  well  as  to  the  ignorant  jailor,  been, 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God?"  This  was 
the  first  lesson  which  my  Divine  Master 
taught  a  master  in  Israel.  Has  it  been 
one  of  the  fii-st  lessons,  and  a  con:inued 
lesson  of  my  ministry?  By  dwelling  too 
little  on  this  important  doctrine;  by  ne- 
glecting clearly  and  forcibly  to  explain 
its  nature,  and  by  too  slightly  discussing 
the  deep,  the  entire  universal  depravity 
of  mankind,  which  so  fully  bespeaks  the 
necessity  of  the  new  birth,  have  I  not 
given  too  much  countenance  to  that  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  deception  which 
mistakes  the  outtuard  polish  for  the  i7i- 
•ward  change?  Have  I  not  too  much 
withholden  those  great  and  distinguish- 
ing doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  so  much  op- 
posed by  the  wicked  heart;  but  which  all 
should  hear,  because  all  are  sinners?  Is 
it  not  owing  to  this,  that  but  so  few  in- 
stances of  saving  conversion  to  God  have 
taken  place  among  us?" 

We  would  recommend  to 
the  author  to  consider,  whether 
it  will  not  be    an  improvement 


in  his  future  numbers,  if  the 
column  of  the  signs,  and  the 
common  place  observations 
about  the  weather,  are  omitted. 
We  say  future  numbers,  for  we 
hope  Providence  Avill  enable 
him  to  continue  and  improve 
this  publication,  for  many  years. 
If  any  sanction  for  so  benevo- 
lent an  undertaking  were  neces- 
sary, the  author  will  be  pleased 
to  learn,  from  Allen's  Biog. 
Diet,  that  Mr.  Sherman,  a  dis- 
tinguished minister,  who  was 
settled  in  Watertown  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, "  published  a  number  of  Al- 
manacs, to  which  pious  reflec- 
tions were  added." 

If  this  employment  of  talents 
should  seem  humble,  and  not 
calculated  to  extort  applause 
from  the  world,  it  is  calculated 
to  do  good,  which  is  of  far 
greater  importance;  and  if  any 
one  is  disposed  to  say,  In  tenul 
labor,  it  may  be  added,  at  least  in 
a  religious  sense,  at  tenuis  non 
gloria. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


At  a  Meeting,  in  Farmington,  (Can.)  Sept,  5,  1810.  of  the  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  appointed  by  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  Proper,  at 
their  sessions  in  Bradford,  June  27,  1810:  present.  His  Excellency  John  Tread- 
well,  Esq.  Rev  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  Rev.  Samuel  Wor- 
cester, Rev.  Calvin  Chapin. 


The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer, 
by  Dr.  Lyman. 

Voted,  That  the  doings  of  the  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts  Propel-,  re- 
lative to  the  appointment  of  this  Board, 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
prese\it  sessions.  Those  doings  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words,  viz. 

[See  the  Panoplist  for  July  last,  pp. 
88—90.] 


The  Board  then  formed,  and  adopted 
the  following  Constitution. 

1.  The  Board  shall  be  known  by  the 
name  and  style  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

2.  The  object  of  this  Board  is  to  de- 
vise, adopt,  and  prosecute,  ways  and 
means  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among 
those, who  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity. 
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3.  The  Board  shall,  at  every  annual 
speeting,  elect,  by  ballot,  a  President, 
Vice  President,  and  a  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  their  own  number;  also  a  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Auditor 
Of  tlie  Treasury,  either  of  their  own 
number,  or  of  other  persons,  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

4.  The  annxial  meetings  of  this  Board 
shall  be  held  alternately  in  Alassachu- 
setts  and  Connecticut,  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  September,  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M .  The  place  of  every  such  meeting 
is  to  be  fixed  at  the  annual  meeting  next 
preceding.  The  President  shall  call  a 
special  meeting  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Prudential  Committee,  or 
of  any  other  three  members  of  the 
Board.  Five  members  of  the  Boai  d 
sJiall  constitute  a  quorum,  a  majority  of 
■whom  shall  be  competent  to  the  transac- 
tion of  ordinary  business 

5.  The  Prudential  Committee,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  shall  have 
power  to  tr-ansact  any  business  necessary 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  institution; 
and  shall,  in  writing,  report  their  doings 
to  each  annual  meeting. 

6.  The  Auditor  by  himself,  or  with 
such  others  as  may  be  joined  with  him, 
shall  annually  audit  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts, and  make  report  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  dut}'  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  receive  all  donations  of  money, 
other  property  and  evidences  of  proper- 
ty, and  the  same  deliver  to  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee;  and  the  Committee  shall 
deliver  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  to  be 
managed  by  him  for  the  interest  of  the 
funds. 

8  The  Treasurer  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts, shall  distinguish  such  monies  (is 
may  be  appi'opriated,  by  the  donors,  for 
immediate  use,  from  such,  the  interest  of 
which  is  alone  applicable  to  use,  and  the 
principal  is  designed  to  form  a  perma- 
nent fund;  the  surplus  of  the  former, 
wliich  may,  at  any  time,  be  in  his  hands, 
he  shall  place  at  interest,  on  good  securi- 
ty, for  such  limited  period  as  the  Pru- 
fciential  Committee  shall  direct;  and  the 


principal  of  the  latter  he  shall  place  and 
keep  at  interest,  or  vest  in  stock,  as  he 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  Board,  or  by  the 
said  Committee. 

9.  The  Prudential  Committee  shall 
keep  an  account  of  all  monies  and  other 
property,  by  them  received,  and  of  all 
Xiayments  by  them  made,  either  to  the 
Treasurer,  or  for  other  purposes;  and  of 
all  orders  by  them  di-awn  on  the  Trea- 
surer: And  their  accounts  shall  be  annu- 
ally audited  and  reported  to  the  Board. 

10.  The  Commissioners  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  be  paid  their  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  going  to,  attending  upon, 
and  returning  from,  meetings  of  the 
Board;  and  all  officers  of  the  Board  shall 
be,  in  like  manner,  entided  to  be  paid 
their  necessary  expenses,  as  they  shall, 
in  each  case,  be  liquidated  and  allowed 
by  the  Board;  but  no  commissioner  or 
officer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
compensation  for  his  personal  services. 

11  The  appointment  of  Missionaries, 
their  destination,  appropriations  for  their 
support,  and  their  recall  from  service, 
when  necessary,  shall  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive direction  of  the  Board. 

2.  A  report  of  the  transactions  of  this 
Board  shall  annually  be  made,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  respective  Bodies,  by  which 
the  Commissioners  are  appointed. 

13.  This  Board  will  hold  correspond- 
ence with  Missionary  and  other  Socie- 
ties for  the  furtherance  of  the  common 
object 

H  This  constitution  shall  be  subject  tc> 
any  additions  or  amendments  which  ex- 
perience may  prove  necessary,  by  the 
Board  at  an  annual  meeting;  provided 
the  additions  or  amendments  be  propos- 
ed, in  writing,  to  the  Board  at  the  pre-^ 
ceding  meeting. 

John  Treadwell, 
Joseph  Lyman, 
Samuel  Spring, 
Calvin  Chapin, 
Samuel  Wokcester. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  officers  for  the  year  ensuing,( 
and  the  following  were  elected; 


His  Excellency  John  Treadwell,  Esq.  Fresident. 

Rev.   Dr.  Spring,   Vice  President. 

WiLLLiAM  Bartlet,  Esq.    "^ 

Rev,   Dr.    Spring,  ^^  Prudential  Committee. 

Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,    _) 

Rev,  Calvin  Chapin,  Eecoi ding  Secretary. 

Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  Corresponding  Secretary.  - 

Deacon  Samuel   H.   Walley,   Treasurer. 

Mr.  Joshua  Good  ale.  Auditor. 
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Voted,  That  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee pt-eiiare  a  Report  and  submit  the 
same  to  the  Board;  and  that  the  Board 
submit  it  to  the  general  Association  of 
Massachusetts  Proper,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral Association  of  Connecticut. 

Voted,  That  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee and  Corresponding  Secretary  be  re- 
quested to  obtain  the  best  information,  in 
their  power,  respecting  the  state  of  un- 
evangelized  nations  on  the  western  and 
eastern  continents,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Voted,  That  the  Board  highly  ap- 
prove the  readiness  of  the  young  gentle- 
men, at  Andover,  to  enter  upon  a  for- 
eign mission;  and  that  it  is  adviseable  for 
them  to  pursue  their  atudies  tdl  further 
information  relative  to  the  missionary 
field  be  obtained,  and  the  finances  of  the 
ihstitution  will  justify  the  appointmetit. 

Voted,  That  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  this  Board  be  in  Worcester,  (Mass.) 
at  such  place  as  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee shall  provide. 

Voted,  That  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  doings  of  the  present  meeting  he 
printed;  that  thirty  copies  be  transmit- 
ted to  each  of  the  Commissioners;  and 
that  the  remaining  copies  be  put  into  the 
bands  of  the  Prudential  Committee  for 
circulation;  and  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee will  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  for  re- 
imbursement of  the  expense 

Voted,  That  the  Recording  Secretary 
be  requested  to  procure  the  printing  and 
d,istribution  of  the  doings  of  this  meeting, 
as  stated  by  the  preceding  vote.  The 
meeting  was  concluded  with  prayer  by 
Dr.  Spring. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

John  Treadwell,  Prmrferaf. 

Attest, 
©ALviN  Chapin,  Recordin g-  Sec'y. 

The  following  address  and  form  of 
subscription  were  then  prepared,  read, 
and  adopted,  viz. 

The  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  solicit  the  seri- 
ous and  liberal  attention  of  the  Christian 
public 

The  Redeemer  of  men,  who,  althougii 
"he  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,''  just  before  he  ascended  up  on 
high  to  give  gifts  unto  men,  gave  it  in 
special  charge  to  his  disciples  to  "  go  in- 
to all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gosjiel 
to  every  creature."  Almost  eighteen 
centuries  have  passed  av/ay  since  this 
charge  was  delivered,  and  yet  a  great 
pro[(Ort!Ou  of  our  fellow  men,  ignorant 
of  the  Gospel,  are  "  sitting  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death."  The  promise, 
however,  is  sure,  that  the  Son  "  shall 
if!>ve  the  heathen  fer  his  inheritencej  and 


the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his 
possession;"  and  thai  the  world  '*  siiail 
be  filled  with  the  know, edge  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord."  The  long  expected  ciay  is 
approaching  The  Loi-d  is  shaking  the 
nations,  h.s  frieuus  in  uilterent  parts  of 
Christendom  are  roused  from  their 
slumbers;  and  unprecedented  exertions 
are  making  for  the  spread  of  Divine 
knowledge,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
nations  In  our  own  country,  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  is  excited,  and  much  has 
already  been  done  tor  imparting  the 
Gospel  to  the  destitute  in  our  new  and 
frontier  settlements.  iJut  for  the  mil- 
lions on  our  own  continent  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  whom  the  GospeS 
has  never  been  preached,  we  have  yet 
those  exertions  to  make,  which  comport 
with  the  yavior's  emphatical  direciions, 
and  our  distinguished  advantages  for  pro- 
moting the  great  object,  for  whiclt  he 
came  down  from  heaven  and  labored  and 
suffered.  A  new  scene,  with  us,  is  now- 
opening  It  is  ascertain.d,  that  severai. 
young  men,  of  good  reputation  for  piety 
and  tcilents,  under  sacred  and  deep  im- 
pressions, hold  themselves  devoted  for 
life  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son,  among  the  destitute,  and  are 
ready  to  go  into  any  part  of  the  unevan- 
geliz,ed  world,  where  Providence  shall 
open  the  door  for  their  missionary  la- 
bors. Is  not  this  a  Divine  intimation  of 
something  great  and  good.'  And  does  it 
not  tail,  with  impressive  empha.sis,  for 
general  attention  and  exertion?  in  the- 
present  state  of  the  world.  Christian  mis- 
sions cannot  be  executed  witkout  pecuni- 
ary support.  Shall  this  support  be  want- 
ing? When  millions  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  young  disciples  of 
tlie  IjOrd  are  waiting,  with  ardent  desire, 
to  carry  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  them; 
shall  those  millions  be  left  to  perish,  and 
that  ardent  desire  be  disappointed?  Is 
there,  then,  in  those,  who  are  favored 
with  the  Gospel,  the  same  inin(t,  that 
was  in  Christ,  when  he  freely  gave  his 
own  blood  for  the  redemption  of  men? 
Should  not  this  reflection  come  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  rich,  ami  ot  all  who,  by 
the  bounty  of  the  Savior,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  contribute  even  their  .mites,  for 
the  salvation  of  those  for  whom  he  died! 

The  Commissioners  hold  themselves 
sacredly  bound  to  use  their  best  endeav- 
ors for  promoting  the  great  design,  for 
which  they  have  be.:;u  appointed;  and 
solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  the  Chris- 
tian public,  faithfully  to  appropriate,  ac- 
cording vo  their  best  discretion,  ail  mon- 
ies, which  shall  be  contributed  and  com- 
mitted to  their  disposal,  for  aiding  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  unevangal- 
ized  lands. 

For  projTftoting  the  objeet  of  tiieir  in.^ 
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stitution,  vrs,  the  subscribers,  engage  to 
pay  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Fareign  Missions,  the  sums  an- 
nexed to  our  respective  names. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gordon, 

a  Missionary   in    Bengal,    to    Lis 

friend  in  Philadelphia. 

Calcutta,  Nov.  2,  1809. 

My  dear  Sir, 
By  the  good  hand  of  our  lieavenly 
Father,  we  are  brought  to  this  place 
in  a  comfortable  nseasure  of  health 
and  strength.  It  is  very  near  three 
years  *  since  we  left  our  friends  and 
country  for  this  land  of  darkness  and 
death;  but  upon  which  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  has  begun  to  shine, 
and  his  cheering  influence  is  seen 
and  felt  It  is  indeed  devoted  to 
idolatry.  Here  are  gods  many,  and 
lords  many,  of  stone,  earth,  wood, 
and  gold.  There  are  a  few  individ- 
uals, however,  whose  garments  are 
not  defiled;  may  their  numbers  be 
increased,  and  their  glory  be  great. 
Of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  coun- 
try you  will  be  informed  by  those, 
who  have  more  extensive  informa- 
tion, and  intimate  acquaintance,  than 
such  a  novice  as  I  am,  can  be  suppos- 
ed to  have. 

Our  passpge  was  a  short  one:  we 
were  114  days  on  board  O  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  may  make 
some  use  of  us  to  promote  his  glory. 
In  dispelling  the  darkness  wliich 
prevails,  he  can  use  feeble  instru- 
menrs.  Duriiig  ovir  voyage,  we 
were  favored  with  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  to  the  men  on 
religion;  liad  preaching  every  Lord's 
day  on  deck,  and  family  worship 
once  every  day  in  the  cabin.  Some 
of  the  Bibles  and  the  Tracts  were 
distributed  among  the  ship's  com- 
pany, and  we  liad  the  pleasure  to  see 
them  read.  Happy  shoidd  1  be  to 
say,  tliat  any  lasting  effect  has  been 
produced;  however,  they  are  left 
without  excuse;    for  they  have  heard 

*  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  brethren,  left 
England  for  India  at  the  time  here  i-e- 
ferrfid  to.  They  came  to  New  York, 
and  expected  to  take  passage,  in  Ameri- 
can sliips,  to  Calcutta;  but  were  detained 
more  than  two  3  cars  in  this  country,  by 
various  unforeseen  causes. 


of  a  Savior.  In  conversing  with 
some,  1  have  often  been  led  to  hope 
well.  It  was  peculiarly  pleasant  to 
see  them  engage  on  the  Sabbath  day 
in,  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Three  or  four  learned  to  read  during 
the  voyage;  one  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age. 

On  the  14lh  of  September,  we  had 
the  happiness  to  meet  witli  the  dear 
brethren  from  Serampore,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  open  hearts  and  arms. 
We  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
meeting  with  them  since.  They  are 
dilig-ent,  laborious  men  of  God.  He 
has  honored  them  much  in  his  ser- 
vice. Their  place  of  worship  in 
Calcutta  is  well  attended;  and  there 
are  added  to  the  church  of  such  as 
shall  be  saved.  They  have  manifest- 
ed the  greatest  kindness.  We  have 
been  suifered  to  join  in  the  commun- 
ion of  their  church,  making  it  appear 
that  we  are  one  in  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers one  of  another 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  may  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
be  your  portion,  and  that  of  your  dear 
family.  May  God  rewai'd  you  a 
thotisand  fold  for  your  attention  to 
one  of  his  meanest  servants  We 
may  not  meet  on  earth  again  in  body; 
bat  we  may  in  spirit,  and  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  meeting  among  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first-born,  whose  names  are  written 
in  Heaven.  The  Lord  Jesus  be  with 
your  spirit.  So  prays  yours  respect- 
fully, 

J.  Gordon, 


Extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  a  Missionary 
among-  the  Wyandot  Indians,  to 
the  K.ev.  Dr.  Morse,  dated,  Low- 
er Sandusky,  Oct.  15,  1809. 

I  HAVE  foimd  more  of  a  disposition 
to  listen,  and  to  inquire  after  truth, 
the  summer  past,  than  at  any  former 
period.  I  expect  to  set  out  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  if  the  Lord  will,  to 
go  to  Brownstown,  (a  hundred  miles 
north  of  tills,)  where  I  spent  part  of 
July  and  August  last.  After  my 
preaching    there    very  pointedly   a- 
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IfumsL  their  heathen  practices,  two 
ol  Jie  chiefs  came  to  see  me;  and 
one  of  them  observed;  *'  1  suppose 
our  father  thinks  by  this  time,  that 
Wf  are  all  ofteiided  at  liim,  for  tell- 
ing us  our  faults  so  plainly;  but,  al- 
though some  are  offended ,  there  are 
a  good  many,  who  feel  gratitude  to 
our  father  for  veiling  us  the  truth  " 
Till.-  morning  I  was  about  to  leave 
them,  three  of  the  chiefs  came  to  bid 
me  farewell,  and  requested  me  to 
visit  them  again,  thanking  me  for 
what  1  had  told  ibem  of  God's  word; 
and  wished  to  iiear  more.  I  agreed 
to  visit  them  again  this  month. 
Sickness  in  the  missionary  family 
has  prevented  me  till  now.  Several 
of  my  Indian  people  have  been  sick; 
so  thai  for  four  weeks  1  was  almost 
constantly  with  the  sick  and  dying. 


Extract  from  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes,  written  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Badger,  and  dated,  Ausiinburgh, 
March  22,  I8l(j.  The  beginning 
of  the  letter  gives  an  account  of 
the  inconveniences  and  distress  ex- 
perienced by  tlie  writer,  his  wife, 
and  family,  occasioned  by  the  burn- 
ing of  their  house,  wiih  nearly  all 
their  clothing  and  furniture,  last 
amumn  This  affl  ciive  event, 
■with  his  own  and  his  w^ife's  ill 
health,  had  withdrawn  liim  from 
the  Indian  school  and  m'.;.sion, 
during  the  winter.  Just  beiore 
the  date  of  this  letter,  he  iiad  visit- 
ed the  Indians,  in  a  journey  of  ihree 
weeks,  and  34U  miles,  in  the  course 
of  whicl)  he  had  preached  thirteen 
times.  Wiiat  follows  is  an  account 
of  the  soiiool,  he. 

The  school  consists  of  seventeen 
scholars,  who  have  advanced  in  learn- 
ing far  beyond  the  highest  expecta- 
tions. Some  read  well  in  the  'I'esta- 
ment.  All  spell  readily,  and  are 
learning  the  catechism,  prayers,  &c. 
with  diligence.  I  was  struck  with  a 
pleasing  surprise,  on  the  first  even- 
ing after  my  arrival,  at  hearing  the 
little  tawny  children  of  the  wilder- 
ness, after  they  were  wrapped  in 
their  blankets,  say  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  other  prayers  for  children,  dis- 
tinctly in  English.  On  examining 
Vol.  III.     JVenv  Seri'es, 


them  with  regard  to  some  presents 
which  they  were  to  receive,  i  found 
they  had  learned  most  of  the  com- 
mandments; and  to  know  and  explain 
the  Slops  and  marks  in  reading;  and 
to  point  out  the  emphaiical  words  \n 
short  sentences. 

The  great  Head  of  the  church  is  the 
Guardian  of  Missions-  If  this  is  to 
stand,  Satan  will  not  be  able  to  throw 
it  down.  The  prospect  of  success 
the  past  seascm,  as  it  respects  the 
attention  of  the  Indians,  has  been 
more  flattering  than  .at  any  former 
period.  "When  attending  at  sermon-, 
they  have  hstened  more  like  people 
who  meant  to  understand  what  they 
heard,  than  has  been  common.  I 
have  often  read  and  explained  the 
scriptures  to  them  at  their  houses. 
Numbers  of  them  have  come  to  my 
lodgings,  and  spent  hours  in  listen- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  Church. 
At  one  time  they  asked  me,  to  whom 
Christ  came  first?  to  the  Romans,* 
or  Presbyterians?  I  then,  for  answerj 
gave  them  an  account  of  his  ministry, 
the  calling  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
command  to  them  to  go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  I  explained  to  them 
what  the  Gospel  was,  which  the  A- 
postles  were  to  preach,  and  the  need 
they  were  in  of  this  Gospel. 

The  most  promising  attention  is 
given  at  Brownstown,  the  largest 
Wyandot  town.  Three  of  the  chiefs, 
with  many  others,  were  much  en- 
gaged to  hear.  Yet  there  are  some 
oppose rs,  though  the  most  of  them 
would  listen.  Two,  who  were  most 
in  opposition  formerly,  showed 
themselves  forwai'd  in  getting  the 
people  togevher  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  I  was  with  them  last  October. 
On  being  asked  to  preach  a  lecture, 
one  came  and  requested,  that  I  would 
tell  them  what  God  had  said  in  his 
■word  about  husbands  and  wives  leav- 
ing each  other.  I  accordingly  preach- 
ed from  Gal.  v.  19,  20,  21.  Sotne,  I 
understood,  were  displeased  with 
having  their  faults  told  them  so  plain- 
ly. A.  few  days  after,  the  old  head 
Chief  of  the  village,  having  heard 
their  objections,  and  general  obser- 
vations, came  to  see  me.   After  some 


*  They  probably 
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conversation  he  very  pleasantly  said, 
"  1  don't  know  but  our  father  thinks 
■we  are  all  offended  with  him,  for 
telling  us  our  faults  so  plainly.  There 
are,"  continued  he,  ''  some,  who  do 
not  like  to  hear  their  faults;  but 
tliere  are  a  good  many  who  express 
gratitude  to  our  father  for  bringing 
out  the  truth  so  plainly.  We  wish 
to  hear  the  truth,  that  we  may  know 
it."  Wlien  I  was  about  to  leave 
them,  and  return  to  Sandusky,  three 
of  tlie  chiefs  came  to  take  leave,  and' 
thank  me  for  my  instruction.  They 
said  many  of  the  people  were  glad  to 
hear  wliat  1  had  told  them  of  God's 
word,  and  wished  me  to  visit  them 
again.  In  consequence  of  this,  I 
spent  the  two  last  Sabbaths  of  Octo- 
ber with  them.  After  sermon  the 
last  Sabbath,  tlie  old  Cluef(Hows) 
said,  "  I  suppose  our  father  knows 
my  sentiments;  he  has  heard  them. 
I  continue  the  same.  I  should  be 
happy  for  my  part  to  continue  to 
hear;  for  I  have  heard  more  now  than 
I  ever  heard  before.  There  is  a  little 
difficulty  in  the  way;  I  am  partly 
alone.  But  fewr  will  join  me.  Yet 
if  there  was  opportunity  to  hear  fre- 
quently, there  are  a  good  many  that 
•would  listen;  and  in  time  they  would 
attend  oftener,  and  more  would  at- 
tend. We  have  heard  things  now, 
at  different  times,  which  our  father 
has  told  us,  that  we  never  heard  be- 
fore. We  have  never  heai'd  so  many 
things  that  are  reasonable,  and  real 
facts:  so  that  I  see  we  are  a  poor, 
miserable  people,  in  a  poor  situation. 
I  have  heard  many  of  the  j^oung  peo- 
ple say  lately,  they  wished  they 
could  understand,  when  they  went  to 
church." 

I  have  collected  considerable  of 
their  history,  whicli,  with  their  man- 
ner  of  counting,  I  wdl  give  you  in 
some  future  letter  An  exact  ac- 
count of  the  money  which  I  collected 
last  year,  will  be  sent  in  returns  to 
the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  be  forgotten  in 
your  prayers.  Ii  is  a  time  of  great 
spiritual  drought  in  this  region;  I 
hope  it  is  not  so  with  you. 

Accept  for  yovu-self,  &c.  the  afilsc- 
•tions  of  your  friend  and  brother, 

Joseph  Badger. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, a  Missionary  in  China,  to  a 
friend  in  Pliiladelphia. 

3Iacao,  Sept.  19,  1809. 

Much  esteemed  friend, 
I  HAVE  received  your  two  favors 
under  dates  of  March  tlie  17th,  and 
April  18th,  1809.  For  both  of  these 
I  render  you  my  very  sincere  thanks; 
The  fellow  feeling  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Lord's  body,  the  Church, 
has  alwa3's  been  to  me  a  source  of 
consolation.  Wliether  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  other  members  suffer 
with  it;  or  if  one  rejoice,  they  rejoice 
witii  it.  This  tr.ith  is  exemplified 
by  the  interest  whicii  you  take  in  the 
Mission  to  China,  as  well  as  in  all 
others. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  present 
communicated  by  the  ship  Pacific; 
and,  in  the  Lord's  name,  tender  my 
thanks  to  the  Bible  Society  for  the 
Bibles  sent,  of  which  I  sliall  endeav- 
or to  make  good  use. 

My  residence  here  is  for  the  pres- 
ent secui-ed  by  my  filling  for  the  East 
India  Company  the  office  of  Cliinese 
translator.*  This  situation  has  at- 
tached to  it  the  salary  of  500/.  per 
an.  As  the  duties  of  the  situation 
all  tend  to  perfect  me  in  the  language 
of  the  heathen;  as  the  appointment, 
whilst  it  continues,  secures  my  resi- 
dence; and  the  income  goes  to  our 
support,  and  the  service  of  the  Mis- 
sion,we  cannot  but  look  upon  it,  as  a 
gracious  interposition  of  the  Lord  in 
our  belialf.  1  have  made  a  small  be- 
ginning in  translating  the  book  of 
God.  It  is,  however,  as  yet  suitable 
to  apply  closely  to  the  Chinese  clas- 
sical hooka  to  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language.  To  assist 
me  in  this,  1  have  two  persons  with 
me  in  the  house.  One  of  them  is  a 
schoolmaster,  who  teaches  me  the 
books  of  Confucius,  a  part  of  which  I 
have  gone  through  and  translated. 
The  other  writes  for  me,  and  is  tran- 
scribing, with  a  view  to  printing 
that  copy  of  most  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Chinese,  which 
I  brought  out  with  me;  and  whicli  I 

*  The  appointtnent  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  sanction  df  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. 
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am  now  able  to  examine  and  correct. 
On  the  Lord's  day  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading-  this  part  of  Uie 
Scriptures  to  my  domestics,  and  ex- 
plaining' the  truth  by  occasional  re- 
marks, as  well  as  endeavoring  to  en- 
force it  upon  tlieir  consciences. 

They  occasionally  remained  with 
me  at  family  prayer,  .when  I  express- 
ed petitions  in  their  own  language. 

You  are  aware  of  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
great  family  of  man.  They  call 
Kungfii-tsi  (Confucius)  a  perfectly 
sinless  person;  a  necessary  assistant 
of  Heaven,  without  wliom  ihe  in- 
struction of  this  part  of  m.ankind 
could  not  have  been  effected.  He 
has  not  only  said  nothing  but  the 
truth;  but  he  has  delivered  all  truth 
necessary  to  be  known.  His  doc- 
trines are  profound  and  inexhausti- 
bly rich  in  their  meaning;  and  bound- 
lessly extensive  in  their  application. 
The  "  Four  books"  are  perfect. 
They  hug  themselves  with  compla- 
cency, as  masters  of  reason,  and  look 
down  on  us  who  have  not  the  "  Four 
books,"  as  barbarians. 

The  Christian  religion,  as  intro- 
duced by  the  Roman  Catholics  they 
consider  as  nearly  allied  to  the  su- 
perstition of  Foe,  which  also  was 
introduced  from  the  west. 

The  sect  of  Ido-szi*  is  a  native 
superstition.  The  rites  of  both  these 
sects,  as  well  as  their  opinions,  are 
generally  treated  with  contempt, 
yet  practised,  and  less  or  more  be- 
lieved, by  those  who  profess  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  four  books. 

These  four  books,  (to  the  middle 
of  the  third  of  which  I  have  read 
regularly,)  contain  many  excellent 
precepts  for  princes,  and  people;  for 
fathers,  and  children;  with  turgid 
commendations  of  ICung-Jutsi  and 
his  doctrines.  The  Foin*  books  were 
not  written  by  Kungfu'tsi  himself, 
but  compiled  by  his  disciples;  who 
record  his  sajingSjOn  different  occa- 
sions, in  a  manner  similar  to  thai  in 
which  the  Evangelists  have  recorded 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord. 

It    is    not    true,  that    Kung-fu-tsi 

*  It  is  not  possible  by  the  Roman  al- 
phabet to  give  you  the  trite  proiipimcia' 
tion. 


never  mentions  the  gods.  He  men- 
tions them,'  and  urges  respect  to 
them;  but  speaks  of  the  subject  as 
one  which  he  did  not  understand 
fully,  and  considers  it  a  want  of  res» 
pec^to  the  gods  to  suppose  any  tiling* 
about  them,  or  make  them  a  subject 
of  discussion.  He  makes  a  doleful 
lamentation  on  account  of  the  irreg- 
ularity of  a  mandarin  sacrificing  to  a 
great  mountain,  that  should  not  have 
been  approached  by  any  Inferior  to  a 
prince. 

The  observance,  or.breach,  of  his 
precepts  is  sanctioned  by  no  higher 
penalties,  than  good  or  bad  fame. 
Of  a  resurrection,  future  judgment, 
eternal .  life,  or  everlasting  punisli- 
ment,  he  has  nothing.  He  yet  speaks 
of  Heaven  inflicting  present  judg- 
ments, and  invokes  its  vengeance  on 
himself  if  he  did.or  taught, any  thing 
contrary  to  reason  and  truth. 

A  dissipated  prince  requested  the 
philosopher  to  wait  on  him,  which 
lie  did,  and  thereby  gave  offence  to 
one  of  his  pupils,  who  thought  his 
master  should  not  have  done  so  great 
an  honor  to  a  wicked  man.  Kungfu- 
tsi  said,  "  Heaven  exterminate  me, 
if  not  right;  Heaven  exterminate  me, 
if  not  right!" 

They  divide  men  into  three  grades; 
first,  the  Shing-jeu,  or  perfect  man, 
wlio  knows  without  learning,  and 
who  does  things  without  e.Ktrtion; 
who  is  as  Heaven,  and  in  their  jar- 
gon they  sometimes  say,  is  Heaven. 
Secondly,  the  Hieu-jeu  or  wise  man, 
who  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  He^ 
in  order  to  know,  must  learn;  and  to 
act,  must  exert  himself.  The  third 
grade  includes  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
amongst  whom  there  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  great  variety. 

Since  Kungfutsi,  they  have  not 
had  any  perfect  man.  The  existing 
Emperor  is  always  called  such  by 
way  of  compliment. 

Kungju  tsi  himself  says  he  never 
saw  a  perfect  man;  but  speaks  of  the 
ancient  Emperors  Tao,  Shun,  and 
others,  as  perfect.  I  have  lived,  said 
he,  to  old  age,  and  never  saw  a  man 
without  faults.  Nor  am  I  myself 
without  faults.  His  commentators 
ascribe  this  to  humility:  he  did  not 
choose  to  assume  the  honor. 

One  of  my  people  says  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  he  di^  not  discourse 
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more  fully  respecting  the  gocis.  The 
other  insists  that  he,  notwithstand- 
ing, understood  it  perfectly,  and 
moreover  knew  that  he  himself  was 
perfect;  but  he  was  afraid  of  exist- 
ing doubts  in  the  minds  of  men. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  of  some 
of  the  opinions  of  the  heathen  a- 
moiigsi  whom  I  am,  }ou  perceive  the 
ease  with  which  th^-y  may  in  conver- 
sation be  overturned;  and  moreover 
the  utility  of  reading  their  books  to 
become  well  acqiiainied  with  tliem: 
for  out  of  the  mouth  of  Confucius  I 
am  able  often  to  condemn  them. 
But  though  I  dispute  with  them 
daily  as  Paul  in  ilie  school  of  Ty- 
rannus,  all  is  ineffectual  without 
the  Lord's  blessing  on  the  plain, 
simple  manifestation  of  truth. 

To  say  what  the  Chinese  mean  by 
Heaven,  fTien.J  is,  I  think,  impos- 
sible; because  they  affix  no  definite 
meaning  to  it.  That  they  mean  by 
it,  for  one  thing,  the  material  Heav- 
ens, is  certain;  but  what  further  they 
mean  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  the 
first  place  they  speak  of  Tai-kie;  (by 
which  I  cannot  find  what  the}  mean;) 
the)  then  say,  that  by  the  onotion  of 
Tai  He,  was  produced  Ta/ig.,  or  an 
imaginary  male  energy;  by  the  rest  of 
Ti:i-iie,wds  produced Tis/!,  or  a  female 
energy.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  thou- 
sand and  odd  years,  Tang  producefl 
Heaven:  and  after  ten  thousand 
more  years,  Tin  produced  the  earth. 
Then  after  ten  thousand  and  more 
years,  Tin  and  Tang  unitedly  produc- 
ed all  things.  Finally,  after  forty  or 
■fifty  tliousand  years  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  the  operation  of 
Tin  and  Tang,  the  perfect  men  ap- 
peared. Such  is  the  current  jargon 
which  is  retained.  The  same  work, 
however,  from  which  I  took  this, 
adds,  "  It  is  not  worthy  of  credit, 
for  from  the  earliest  authentic 
records,  viz.  the  time  of  Tao  and 
Shun,  to  the  present,  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  does  not  exceed  three 
thousand  and  odd  years."  "  Every 
man  of  education,"  says  the  writer, 
"  ought  to  examine." 

My  people  speak  of  the  gods,  as 
posterior  to  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  When  I  ask  what  heaven  is, 
I  am  told,  it  is  Ta?ig~Wh&t  is  Ta?ig? 


That  which  was  produced  by  Tai  He, 
And  what  is  Tai  Ht.?  They  cannot 
tell.  ' 

Sometimes  I  read,  that  on  the 
union  of  Tin  and  Tang,  the  fine,  pure 
air  ascended  and  became  heaven*, 
the  thick  and  gross  air  descended 
and  became  earth.  Men  of  pure  and 
intelligent  minds  are  allied  to  the 
pure  air;  men  who  are  stupid  and 
wicked  are  allied  to  the  gtoss  air. 
Yet  all  are  born  good.  Men  become 
bad  by  neglect  of  educatun,  &.c.  &c. 
How  thankful  shonid  we  be,  that  we 
know  better  things  What  h:■.^e  tse, 
that  we  have  not  received.  W'-ti'e 
then  is  boasting?  Doubtless  it  is 
excluded  Freely  we  have  receivedj, 
let  us  freely  gi'  e. 

0  bles.'-cd  Jesus,  who  earnest  from 
the  bostm  of  the  Father  to  reveal 
Kim  to  si  benighted  world,  cn'se 
the  light  of  Divine  truth  to  sh-ne 
among-  the  millions  of  China;  aid 
ma}  the  whole  earth  be  filled  wnh 
thy  glory,  Amtn!  and  Amen' 

Dear  brother,  praj  that  the  day  of 
small  things  in  this  land,  may  not  be 
despised 

1  had  a  letter  lately  from  Dr.  Cnrey. 
He  was  well  as  to  health,  and  tl^e 
brethren  were  divided  through(,ut 
Bengal,  to  the  number  of  eight  sta- 
tions. The  Dr.  informed  me  of  the 
death  of  brother  Cran,  at  Vizigapa- 
tam. 

By  letters  which  I  received  yes- 
terday from  England,  1  am  informed 
of  the  sending  out  to  the  Birman 
Empire  two  missionaries  from  the 
London  Society, 

My  love  in  the  Gospel  to  the 
fathers  and  brethren,  who  are  inter* 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Mission 
to  China, 

My  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the 
Chinese  language,  from  the  multi- 
plicit}-  of  my  duties,  being  vmassist- 
ed,  and  frequent  slight  indisposition, 
have  not  of  late,  received  tliat  addi- 
tion,wliich  I  hoped  to  have  been  able 
to  make  to  them.     Prsy  for  me. 

I  am  most  affectionately,  in  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the 
hope  of  eternal  life  through  himj 
Yours, 

^  R.  Morrison, 
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ORDINATIONS     and    INSTAL- 
LATIONS. 

Mr  George  Stewart  was  or- 
dained on  the  19th  of  April  last,  to 
the  office  of  the  hol\  ministry,  and 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed congrtgation  of  Union 
Church,  near  tl\e  village  of  Bloom- 
ingburgh,  in  h  county  of  Orange, 
and  state  of  Nv-^-v  York.  Sermon  by 
Rev   Dr.  Mason,  from  Heb.  xiii    17. 

May  25,  Mr,  John  Clark  was 
trdained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
second  Associate  Reformed  cor.gre- 
g'ation  in  New  York.  Sermon  by  the 
Rev.  George  Stewart. 

June  P,Mr.  William  C.  Schenck 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gos- 
pel ministry,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  installea  pas- 
tor of  the  congregation  in  Princeton. 
Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith. 

Ordained,  on  the  22d  of  Atigust, 
tlie  Rev.  Nathaniel  G,  Hunt- 
ington, over  the  church  and  con- 
gregation of  Bethany  parish,  W^od- 
bridge,  (Con.)  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Dr    Perkins. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Mr.  Jacob 
KiRKPATRicK,  over  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  first  Church  of  Amwell, 
New  Jersey.  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Di-  "WoodhuU 

Oil  the  2.5th  of  April,  at  Wood- 
stock,  (Ver.)  the  Rev.  Walter 
Chapin,  over  the  church  and  con- 
giegi»tion  in  that  town.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  Merrill,  from  Mark 
sv).  15. 

On  the  7th  of  Feb.  to  the  pastoral 
eharge  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Freeport,  Maine,  the  Rev.  Reu- 
ben Nason.  Sermon  by  President 
Appleton,  from  Heb«  xiii.  8. 


THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

On  Tuesday  the  25th  instant,  the 
annual  examination  was  held,  in  the 
Divinity  College  at  Andover.  The 
Visitors,  Trustees,  and  other  gentle- 
jnen  present,  were  much  gratified 
with  the  progress  made  by  the 
meiiibers  of  that  institution,  in  the 
various  studies  to  which  their  lime 
h;ad  been  devoted. 


Sixteen  young  gentlemen,  having 
completed  the  term  of  their  connex- 
ion with  the  College.,  go  forth  to 
supply  the  vacancies  in  our  Churches, 
or  to  be  otherwise  employed  in  dif.  , 
fusing  Christianity,  at  home  or  a- 
broad  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  in  his  wise 
and  holy  Providence.  Their  names 
are  Ephraim  Abbot,  Winthrop  Bailey, 
John  R.  Crane,  Hooper  Cjimming, 
Abel  Cutler,  John  Field,  John  Frost, 
Adoniram  Judson,  Samuel  T.  Mills, 
Samuel  Newell,  Samuel  Nott,  Ga- 
maliel S.  Olds,  Samuel  Parker,  Syl- 
vester Selden,  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
and  Nathaniel  Swift. 

One  of  the  young  gentlemen  de- 
livered a  valedictory  address,  which 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  author,, 
and  to  the  institution. 

The    exercises   of  the  daytwer^  '*. 
opened  and  closed  by  prayer.'     "        '     . 

The  whole  number  of  those  who 
have  been  admitted  into  this  infant .  ; 
seminary,  is  67.  Two  are  deceased, 
nine  have  been  regularly  dismissed, 
and  56  were  members  at  the  time  of 
the  examination. 


RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

A  Religious  Tract  Societ}'  'has  ' 
been  lately  established  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  terms  are  as  fol- 
lows; every  person  who  subscribes 
two  dollars,  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Society;  and  is  entitled  to  receive 
that  amount  in  Tracts,  at  the  rate  of 
15  cents  a  hundred  Igmo  pages;  and 
ever  after  retains  the  privilege  qf  , 
purchasing  at  that  rate,  to  any  a- 
mount.  •   * 

A    selection  of  matter  has  been     ♦, 
made,  and  Tracts  have  been  publish- - 
ed  by  Messrs.  Williams   and  Whit- 
ing. 


SAVANNAH   BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

A  Bible  Society  has  lately  been 
formed  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  Be- 
tween 1560  and  1600  dollars  had 
been  subscribed  two  months  ago, 
exclusive    wf   annual    subscriptions. 


A  •: .   ' 
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Much  additional  aid   was  expected         The  following  gentlemen  are  ap- 
from  the  interior  country.  pointed  officers;  viz. 

John  Bolton,  Esq.  President. 

ToHN  Gumming,  Esq.  and7  rr-     n      -j    ^ 
T  r-  XT  t  Vice  Presidents. 

John  Gibbons,  Esq.  3 

Rev.  Henry  Kollock,  D.  D   Corresponding  Secretary. 

Thomas  F.  Williams,  Esq  I<ecoruing  Secretary. 

John  Hunter,  Esq.  Treasurer. 


X'' .  six  other  gentlennen,  together  with 
«  the  preceding,  form  the  Board  of 
'.,  •Direction.      From   the   funds,  g500 

have  been  remitted  for  the  purchase 

of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 


Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear, 
that  there  are  almost  1700  blacli  com- 
municants, belonging  to  the  difterent 
churches  in  Savannah. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
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THE  LATE  COMMENCE- 

MEx^TS. 

The  following  list  contains  the  num- 
ber of  yovmg  gentlemen  who  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
at  the  late  Commencements  in  the 
Colleges  of  New  England;  viz. 

'    Burlington     -         -         -  17 

Middlebury  -  -  -  9 
Dartmouth  -  -  -  26 
Harvard        -        -        -  61 

Bowdoin  -  -  ,  -  ,12 
Williams       -         -.     '    -  28 

Brown  ...  20 

Yale         ...         -         54 


INDIA. 

We  announce  with  pleasure,  "  A 
Proposal  for  printing  b}  subscription 
a  work,  entitled.  Memoir  of  the  ex- 

'  ■'  pediency  of  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment for  British  India;  both,  as 
the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
Christian  Religion  among  our  coun- 
trymen; and  as  a  foundation  for  the 
ultimate  civihzation  of  the  natives; 
By  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan, 
L  L-  D.  One  of  the  Chaplains  at  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William    in  Ben- 

», .  gal.  Vice  Provost  of  the  College  of 
"■'Fort  Williartiyand  Professor  of  Clas- 


sics in  the  same;   and  meinber  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.'" 

Dr.  Buchanan  is  known  in  this 
country,  principally  by  his  sermon, 
entitled,  "  The  Star  in  the  East." 
From  that  sermon,  and  from  the  es- 
timation in  which  the  author  is  held 
by  the  pious  in  England,  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  any  publication 
which  he  offers  to  the  world  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity  in  India,  will 
be  deeply  interesting  to  the  religious 
public.  From  the  conditions  we 
state  the  substance  of  the  three  last; 
viz.  The  Memoir  shall  be  dehvered 
to  subscribers  at  50  cents,  with  every 
seventh  copy  gratis  to  those  who  sub- 
scribe for  six  or  more  copies;  all  the 
profits  shall  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  natives  of  India;  and 
those  ten  subscribers,  who  shall  be 
found  to  have  subscribed  for  the  larg- 
est number  of  copies,  shall  have  the 
right  of  directing  in  what  manner 
such  profits  .shall  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  aforesaid. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Life  of  Erasmus,  with  an  account 
of  bis  writings,  ledueed  fi cm  the  a'  ger 
work  of  Dr.  Jortin,  8yo.  By  A.  Layceyj 
Esq. 
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Discourses  upon  regeneration,  abndg- 
ed  IVom  tl»e  writings  of  the  late  eui-ned 
Stephen  Chaniock,  B  D.  By  the  Itev. 
GriHitli  Wi  liams,  London,  1   mo 

tlistory  and  antiquities  of  dissenting 
chufches,  chapeis,  and  meeting  houses, 
from  the  rise  of  nonconfoi-iuity  to  the 
present  time,  inchiding  a  chronological 
series  of  ministers  of  each  place,  with 
biographical  anecdotes  of  their  lives  and 
characters      voi   i  pp  SSfi 

The  works  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  CVeoege 
HoRNE,  D  D.  bishop  of  Norwich,  com- 
prisiu.n;  a  coinmentary  on  the  Psaams, 
seventy-five  <liscourses,and  miscellaneous 
tracts,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  memoirs 
of  his  life,  stu;iies,  and  writings;  by  Wil- 
liam Jones,  F  \i  S  one  of  his  lordship  s 
chaplains      6  vols  8vo 

An  Essay  on  the  Equity  of  Divine 
Gove  nment,  and  the  Sove  eignty  of  Di- 
vine Gi-ace.     By  E.  Wiv^iams^  D.  D. 


GERMANY. 

It  is  a  fact  p  etty  geneia"}'  known,  that 
great  ite  a  y  and  scientific  eftb  ts  a  e 
now  making  in  Ge  niarjy;  jet  compaa- 
tive  y  few  persons  have  any  just  concep- 
tion of  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
pub'ications,  which  a  e  co'ntinua  y  issu- 
ing from  the  p.  ess,  on  a  vast  vaiiety  of 
subjects.  We  ext  act  the  fo  owing  no- 
tices of  Geog  aphica'  wo.ks,  f  om  a 
lette  ■,  w  itten  by  a  ea  n^d  P -ofessOi  in 
the  no  th  of  Germany  to  his  cor.espond- 
ent  in  this  country,  dated  Nov  809. 
We  a  e  indebted  to  the  gent  eman  who 
received  the  >ette  •  fo  •  the  privilege  of 
making  these  ext.  acts. 

Yon  win  be  p'eased  with  an  account  of 
what  has  been  done  in  Geog  aphy,  a 
science  undoubtedly  fa  ■  more  exactly 
and  universa  !y  ca.tivated  in  our  counti  y, 
than  any  where  else.  N't  only  the  num- 
ber of  maps  and  books  would  be  a  proof 
of  this,  but  the  vaiie  of  many  of  them. 
Of  these  pubicatious  on  y  1  sha.    speak. 

Besides  our  many  literary  journals  and 
gazettes,  (five  of  which,  containing  oniy 
reviews  and  iiterai-y  notices  are  published. 
in  week  y  numbers  at  €iottingen,  Jena, 
Hal!e,  Leipsic  and  iieide  berg,)  that 
often  give  amp'e  mention  of  geographical 
books  and  maps,  there  are  two  monthly 
reviews  and  co  lections  pub  ished  on 
Geography  at  Weimar  and  Gotha  The 
fiist  ca  ed  Ephemerides,  v/hicli  consists 
already  of  30  vo  umes,  is  somewhat  de- 
caying, as  it  is  too  pa' tia  toils  director, 
who  has  a  mcamfactwe  of  maps,  geo- 
graphical books,and  collections  of  travels, 
and  is  therefore,  often  unjust  in  not  ac- 
knowledging superior  merit  in  others. 


Yet  many  of  his  maps  are  'very  good. 
The  other  journa.  cal  cd  Correspondent 
is  preterab  e,  but  executed  upon  a  more 
restricted  plan,  which  embraces  only 
astronomy,  and  mathematical  Geogra- 
phy. It  is  under  the  direction  of  that 
celi;brated  .I'-irdnomer  Von  Zarh,  Its 
geograp'!'*'.',  1-  artie  es  arc  particularly 
co/jB !>*-' ;;t'0'  new  discoveries;  as  for  ex- 
amp  e  to  the  very  interesting  ones  of  a 
Cierman  trave  ler,  J\tr.  Sutzen,  now  in 
Ai-abia,  whose  ietters,  full  of  new  discov-  • 
eries  and  relations,  are  regularly  insert- 
ed, The  travel ie-  is  a  very  ieai  ned 
man,  and  indefatigable  in  his  researches. 
He  has  sent  a  ready  large  boxes  full  of, 
new  discovered  Oriental  historical  and  .  • 
geographical  works  in  Arabic,  Persian,  * 
&c  lie  found  at  the  place  where  an- 
cient Geras  stood,  tlie  sp  endid  ruins  of  a 
largo  town,  equal  in  magnitude  to  those 
of  Palmyra,  and  far  more  completely 
preserved.  His  preliminary  description, 
causes  us  to  wish  for  his  safe  return.  >' 
Another  young  German  was  iately  here,  ' 
who  has  prepared  himself  for  a  new  tour 
to  \rabia,  and  particularly  to  Abyssinia. 
I  have  given  him  letters  to  my  old'friend, 
the  celebrated  trave.  er  J^iebuhr,  Avho 
was  > much  pleased  with  his  knowledge 
and  zeal.  He  is  not  at  al<  deterred  by  the 
unhappy  loss  of  Park,  and  of  Horneman. 
The  ast  named,  was  ray  compatriot, 
born  in  the  same  house  where  I  livefl 
formerly . 

CTo  be  continued. J 


DOMESTIC. 

An  Inquiry  into  some  late  ''Eemarks  e» 
the  Brunonian  System."  "Uhi  piu- 
ra  nitent  nou  ego  paucis  ofiFendar  raacvi. 
lis. '  HoR.  Arte  Poet.  Boston,  D.  Mal- 
lory  and  Co.  and  Lvman,  Hall,  and  Co. 
Port  and,  1810 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  Newark  dur- 
ing the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  October  1808.  By  Lyman  Beech- 
er,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ 
in  East  Hampton,  Long  Island.  IVew 
Yo.  k,  C.  Davis,  1809. 

The  Manual  of  a  Pennsylvania  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  containing  principal  t  the 
Laws,  adjudications,  and  proofs  for  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  in  Civil  Cases. 
By  Ricbai-d  Bache,Jun  Attorney  at  Law. 
Philade  phia,  W.  P.  Farrand  and  Co. 
1810. 

The  immutability  of  re'igion;  a  Ser- 
mon preached  at  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Keuben  Nason,  to  the  pastoral  cliarge  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Freeport, 
Feb.  7  isiO.  Bv  Jesse  Appleton,  A.  M. 
Portland,  J.  M'Kown 

Writings  of  Mrs.  A.  G.   D.  with  'a 
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sketch  of  her  character.  Newburyport, 
Cha  les  Norri:  and  'Jo.  1810. 

Address  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Phi  a- 
delphia,  to  the  f  lends  of  Revealed  Truth 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  .  Philadel- 
phia, Fry  and  Kammei-e  •,  iSlO. 

The  Charitable  Bless>^^,^  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  First  Chi^yW  in  New 
Haven,  Aug.  8,  1810.        ay  Tii»othy 


Dwight,  D.    D    President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege.    Sidnej-  s  Press. 

Appea  to  the  testimony  of  Ch  ist  with 
respect  to  what  dishono.s  him;  a  Dis- 
course on  the  testimony  by  which  the 
Sou  of  God  honoi  ed  his  Father,  and  for 
which  he  endured  the  cross.  By  Thomas 
Woicester,  .A..  Al.  pasto  of  a  church  in 
Salisbury,  (N.  H  )  Boston,  .D.  Maiiory 
and  Co. 


OBITUARY. 


UrED  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  June  last, 
Joseph  de  Montgolfier,  the  in- 
ventor of  fire  balloons,  aged  70 

At  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
Austrian  Princess  Schwar'z.enberg, 
and  the  Russian  Princess  Leyen,  from 
injuries  received  from  the  conflagration 
'  of  the  ball  room,  in  which  a  numerous 
company,  including  the  imperial  family, 
were  assembled 

In  Germany,  July  19,  Louise  Au- 
Gus  teWilhelmine  AMELiEjQueen 
of  Prussia,  aged  34  She  died  on  a  visit 
to  her  father,  the  Duke  of  JMeckienberg 
Strelitz. 

At  his  mansion  house  in  Scituate, 
(Mass  )  on  the  13th  instant,  the  Hon. 
William  Cushing,  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  distinguished  and 
much  lamented  patriot  was  born  in 
March  1732 — 3,  graduated  at  Harvard 


College  in  1751,  and  afterwards  receire'Q 
the  degrees  of  Al.  \  and  L  L  D  from 
the  same  College.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  J  ustices  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
1772,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  newly 
organized  Supreme  Court  of  Mass.  ia 
1777.  This  office  he  retained  till  he  was 
placed  by  President  Wa- hington  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  Of  the 
United  States.  He  was  esteemed  through 
life  for  his  urbanity,  mildness,  learning, 
integrity,  and  his  exen'])lary  public  and 
private  virtues,  particularlv  his  patriot- 
ism, and  attachment  to  Christiaiiityi 
His  health  had  been  in  a  declining  state 
for  several  years;  so  that  he  had  become 
luiabie,  some  tiime  before  his  death,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station. 

At  Barnstable,  on  the 23d  inst.  JosEPit 
Otis,  Esq  aged  83  This  gentlemaa 
held  various  important  offices  during  the 
revolutionary  war. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"VVe  are  precluded  from  inserting  extracts  from  the  address  of  the  Charleston  Bib'e 
-  Sotiety,  by  the  want  of  i-oom;  this  number  being  half  a  sheet  smailer  than  usua  ,  that 
for  last  month  having  been  ha  fa  sheet  larger. 

A  Life  of  Rev  Jonathan  French,  imt\  Juliana  on  procrastination,  have 
beea  £0  lately  received,  that  we  have  not  had  leisure  to  read  them 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  J3adger,  and  from  Mr.  JMorrison,  are  ready  for  the 
press. 

We  hope  to  insert  in  our  next  several  abstracts  from  accounts  of  Missionary  and 
Cent  Societies.  ,    .  , 

Our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  seeing  this  number  in  a  new,  type,  which  has  been 
procured  On  purpose  for  the  Panoplist 

As  writers  differ  in  their  manner  of  using  marks  of  quotation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  when  we  use  double  inverted  commas  tht  exact  w0)'ds  of  an  author  are 
given;  when  single  inverted  commas  are  used,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  author  is 
given  principally  in  his  own  wo  ds,  though  there  is  a  slight  a!lteration  of  persons,, 
tt.-nses,  kc.  in  order  to  abbreviate  the  sentence. 
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ACCOUNT    OF    REV.    CHRISTIAN    FREDERIC    StVARTZ.* 

The  attention  of  the  public  has,  for  several  years  past,  been  grad- 
ually directed  to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Hindoostan;  till  at 
length  a  mission  from  this  country  to. the  heathen  in  that  pait  of 
Asia,  is  under  serious  consideration.  We  apprehend  that  some 
notices  of  the  life,  and  the  dying  moments,  of  the  venerable  and 
truly  apostolic  Mr.  Swartz,  will  be  at  this  time  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  our  readers.  His  life  and  services  demand,  at  any  time, 
most  unqualified  admiration.  For  nearly  half  a  century  his  self- 
denial,  his  disinterestedness,  his  steady  zeal,  his  love  to  God  and 
man,  compelled  the  homage  of  Christians  and  heathen,  civilized 
m.en  and  savages.  Such  was  the  beneficent  tendency  of  his  labors, 
and  such  the  authority  and  dignity  which  his  long-tried  chai'acter 
had  acquii'ed,  that  his  influence  was  almost  unexampled  with  the 
common  people;  and  Princes,  and  Governors  General,  spoke  of  him 
in  the  most  i^espectful  and  affectionate  manner.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  other  missionaries  regarded  him  with  the 
highest  reverence  and  love. 

Some  account  of  tliis  excellent  man  waa  published  in  the  Pano- 
piist  for  November,  1807.  See  Vol.  iii.*p.  241.  The  following 
particulars  come  from  other  sources,  and  are  extracted  from  the 
Christian  Observer,  Vol.  i.  pp.  130,  140,  and  349.  The  account  of 
his  death  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  KolhofF,  one  of  his  fellow 
laborers. 


Mr.  Swartz  was  born  in  Ger-  Madras,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
many,  in  the  year  1726.  On  the  four,  to  preach  "to  the  Gen- 
17th  of  July,  17iO,  he  arrived  at    tiles"  of  Hindoostan,  "  the  un- 

*  The  German  mode  of  spelling  tttis  name  is   Schwartz:  we   follow  the 
Christian  Observer. 
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searchable    riches    of    Christ." 
That  he  might  be  more  exten- 
sivel}'^  useful,  he  made  himself 
master  of  four  different  langvia- 
ges.     His   labors  were  various 
and    immense.      He    preached 
much,  very  often  several  times 
in  a  daj'.     He  frequently  visited 
the  different  churches   planted 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  India. 
He  instructed  the  schools  of  the 
Malabar  children.     He   visited 
the  sick;  and  he   was  often  em- 
ployed in  secular  transactions  of 
a  difficult   and   confidential  na- 
ture for  the  government  and  for 
individuals.*     Even  in  his  sixty 
eighth  year,  when  on  a  visit  to 
the  churches  of  Cuddalore  and 
Negapatnam,      he      commonly 
preached  three  times  every  day, 
in    English,     Portuguese,    and 
Malabar.       In    this    "  labcrt  of 
love,"   he  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives.      Salvation    by 
grace,  thi'ough  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  embraced  by  faith,  and 
evidenced  by  a  life  of  holiness 
and  devotedness  to  God,  was  the 
theme  on   which  he  dwelt  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  energy,  and 
effect.     He  was  himself  a  shin- 
ing example  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, and  might  justly   have 
said,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me  as 
I  am  of  Christ."      So  establish- 
ed was  his  character  for  integri- 
ty, that  he  was  honored  with  the 
confidence,  not  only  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans   within    his    extensive 
sphere,  but  also  of  the  native 
Princes     and     their     subjects. 
When   Tanjore  was    besieged, 
and  the  garrison  perishing  with 
hunger,  and  when  the  Rajah  so- 
licited    avid    promised  in  vain; 
Mr.  Swartz,  by  merely  giving 

*  Fee  tiie  Societ_v's  Report  for 
179S,  and  the  tesuniony  of  the  Miir- 
quis  Cornwaiiis,  p.  114. 


his  own  personal  promise  of 
payment  to  the  country  people ,^ 
prevailed  on  theiu  to  bring  in 
corn  by  night,  and  thvis  saved 
that  important  fortress.  The 
late  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  though  a 
heathen,  frequently  consulted 
Mr.  Swartz  on  affairs  of  magni- 
tude; and  also  com.mitted  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Swartz  his  adopted 
son,  the  present  Rajah;  a  young- 
prince  who  favors  the  Christians 
in  consequence  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  his  mind  by  his 
reverend  guardian. 

The  road  between  Trichina- 
pally  and  Tanjore  had  formerly 
been  very  unsafe,  the  inhabitants 
being  chiefly  collaries,or  profess- 
ed thieves;  but  since  the  late  Mr, 
Srjartz  had  been  among  them  s& 
ojien,  and  had  formed  congrega- 
tions  in  those  parts,  they  had 
heard  nothing  of  robberies. 
These  people  thankfully  ac- 
cepted certain  regulations  made 
during  the  visit  of  the  missiona- 
ries, which  regulations  had  also 
been  well  I'eceived  in  the  more 
southern  congregations;  but 
when  they  were  pi-oposed  to  the 
Christians  at  Tanjore,  objec- 
tions were  made  to  them,  as  ar- 
i-angements  which  Mr.  Swartz 
had  not  judged  needful.  To 
such  objections  they  replied, 
that  during  Mr.  Swartz's  time,. 
his  Jirf.sence  ayid  word  had  bee7i 
instead  of  all  regulations. 

The.  labors  of  Mr.  Swartz 
were  not  confined  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
doos; but  with  equal  earnest- 
ness and  fidelity  he  exhorted 
nominal  Christians,  whenever 
they  came  in  his  way;  English, 
Portuguese,  and  Genxian;  to 
"  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
in  order  to  forgiveness  and  sal- 
vation.    After  near  half  a  cen- 
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tury  of  uninterrupted  and  ex- 
cessive labors  and  self-denial  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  I  find  him 
in  a  series  of  confidential  let- 
ters, which  are  now  before  me, 
exulting,  at  the  close  of  his 
days  in  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
eternity;  not  building,  however, 
his  hope  of  acceptance  with 
God,  upon  his  own  labors  and 
merits;  but  on  the  undeserved 
grace  of  God,  and  the  meritori- 
ous sacrifice  of  his  beloved  Son. 

It  must  afford  sincere  gratifi- 
cation to  the  Christian,  that 
whilst  adventurers  will  cheer- 
fully expose  themselves  to  the 
multiplied  dangers  of  distant 
voyages  and  unhealthy  climates 
in  pursuit  of  gain,  men  are  not 
wanting,  who  are  ready  "  to  for- 
sake all,"  and  freely  and  volun- 
tarily to  encounter  as  great  dan- 
gers and  greater  hardships,  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's. 

It  is  a  great  consolation,  that 
whilst  the  conduct  of  many  Eu- 
ropeans might  induce  the  Gen- 
toog  to  suspect,  that  the  God 
whom  Christians  worship  is 
Mammon,  a  Swartz  has  been 
raised  up  there,  the  excellence 
and  lustre  of  whose  Christian 
character  and  conduct  have  sub- 
dued prejudice,  and  enforced 
conriction;  have  filled  the  peo- 
ple with  love,  the  Bramins  with 
admiration,  and  the  Rajah  with 
reverence. 

From  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  middle  of  October, 
1797,  he  pursued  his  labors  in 
his  ministerial  office,  and  in  his 
studies,  with  great  fervor  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.  He  preached  eve- 
ry Sunday  in  the  English  and 
Tamulian  languages  by  turns; 
and  on  Wednesday  he  preached 
a  lecture  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, for  the  space  of  several 


weeks,  and  afterwards  in  the 
German  language  to  the  pri- 
vates, who  had  been  made  pris- 
oners on  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  having  taken  to  the  service, 
were  incorporated  in  his  Majes- 
ty's 51st  regiment,  stationed  in 
this  place. 

He  made  likewise  a  journey 
to  Trichinapally,  and  several 
times  visited  Vellam,  (a  town 
six  miles  from  Tanjore,)  in  or- 
der to  preach  the  word  of  God 
to  some  companies  of  the  .5l:it 
regiment,  stationed  at  theJi 
place,  and  to  invite  the  heathen 
to  accept  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel. 

During  the  course  of  the 
week,  he  explained  the  New 
Testament  in  his  usual  order  at 
morning  and  evening  prayers, 
which  was  begun  and  concluded 
by  singing  some  verses  of  an 
hymn;  and  he  dedicated  an  hour 
every  day  for  instructing  the 
Malabar  school  children  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  He 
was  very  solicitous  for  their  im- 
provement in  knowledge  and 
piety,  and  particularly  for  those 
whom  he  had  chosen  and  was 
training  up  for  the  service  of 
the  church;  for  whose  benefit 
he  -wi'ote,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  an  explanation  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, an  abridgment  of  Bishop 
Newton's  Exposition  of  the 
Revelation,  and  some  other 
books. 

Though  his  strength  and  vig- 
or were  greatly  impaired,  yet 
his  love  to  his  flock  constrained 
him  to  deny  a  great  deal  of  that 
ease  and  repose  which  his  great 
age  required,  and  to  exert  all 
his  remaining  strength  for  their 
improvement  in  true  religion. 
He  took  a  particular  delight  in 
visiting  the  members  of  his  coU' 
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gregation,with  whom  he  convers- 
ed freely  upon  the  subjects  re- 
lating to  their  eternal  interest. 
He  told  theiTi  pla.inly  whatever 
was  biamable  in  their  conduct, 
and  aniiriated  them,  by  every 
powerful  argument,  to  walk 
worthy  of  their  Christian  pro- 
fession. It  was  a  most  pleas' 
ing  sight  to  see  the  lit- 
tle children  flock  to  him  with 
such  joy,  as  children  feel  on 
meeting  their  beloved  parent 
ahcr  some  absence,  and  to  ob- 
serve his  engaging  and  delight- 
ful method  to  lead  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their 
duty. 

He  heard  almost  every  day  the 
accounts  delivered  by  the  cate- 
chists,  of  their  conversation  with 
Christians^  Papists,  and  heathen, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  it, 
and  embraced  every  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  them  directions  for 
a  wise  and  faithful  discharge  of 
their  office. 

His  strength  was  visibly  on 
the  decline  during  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  and  he  frequently 
spoke  of  his  departure, to  which 
he  looked  forward  with  joy  and 
delight.  The  commencement 
of  his  illness,which  happened  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1797,  con- 
sisted only  of  a  cold  and  hoarse- 
ness occasioned  by  a  check  of 
perspiration.  Dr.  Kennedy ,who 
was  a  particular  friend  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sv/artz,  gave  him  an  emetic 
to  remove  the  phlegm  which 
was  collected  in  his  chest;  but 
he  received  no  benefit  from  it, 
for  after  taking  the  emetic,  he 
was  afflicted  with  vomiting  four 
or  five  times  every  day,  so  as  to 
be  almost  suffocated  by  it,  and 
which  lasted  till  the  27th  of  No- 
vember following.  It  Avas  very 
afflicting  to  see  the  sufferings 
of  our  venerable  father,  and  ev- 


eiy  remedy  rendered  fruitless 
which  was  tried  by  that  humane 
and  excellent  man  the  late  Dr. 
Stuart,  who  acted  for  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy during  his  absence,  and 
who  was  very  attentive  to  Mr. 
Swartz  during  his  illness.  My 
affliction  would  have  proved  in- 
supportable, if  a  m.erciful  God 
had  not  strengthened  and  com- 
forted me  through  the  unex-^ 
pected  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jaenicke,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Under  all  his  severe  suffer- 
ings, he  never  uttered  a  single 
expression  of  impatience;  his 
mind  was  always  calm  and  se- 
rene. Once,  when  he  suffered 
very  severely,  he  said,  "  If  it  be 
the  will  of  the  Lord  to  take  me 
to  him.self,  his  will  be  done. 
May  his  name  be  praisedl" 

Although  his  strength  was 
quite  exhausted,  and  his  body 
extremely  emaciated,  through 
the  frequent  vomitings,  yet,  un- 
der all  this  calamity,  he  desired 
that  the  school  children,  and 
others  who  usually  attended  the 
evening  prayers,  should  assem- 
ble in  his  parlor,  where,  after 
singing,  he  expounded  a  portion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a  very 
affecting  manner,  and  concluded 
it  with  his  fervent  and  importu- 
nate prayers.  It  was  always  his 
custom  to  hear  the  English 
school  children  read  to  him  a 
few  chapters  out  of  the  Bible 
after  evening  prayer,  and  to 
hear  them  sing  some  of  Dr. 
Watts's  hymns.  During  his  ill- 
ness, he  seemed  particularly 
pleased  with  that  excellent 
hymn,  which  begins  with  the 
following  words: 
"  Far  iVom  my  tlioughts  vain  wnrld 

be  gone, 
I.ct  my  religious  hours  alone; 
I'  ain  -would  mine  eyes  my  Savior  see>; 
I  wait  .1  visit.  Lord,  from  tliee!" 
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He  called  it  his  beloved  song, 
and  desired  the  children  to  sing 
it  frequently  to  him. 

He  earnestly  exhorted  and 
entreated  the  heathen,  who  vis- 
ited him  in  his  illness,  to  for- 
sake their  idolatry,  and  to  con- 
sider betimes  the  things  vi^hich 
belonged  to  their  peace.  When 
one  of  them  began  relating  that 
wonderful  things  occurred  in 
the  town,  our  venerable  fa- 
ther answered,  "  The  most  won- 
derful thing  is,  that  after  hear- 
ing so  often  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  being  convinc- 
ed of  the  truth  of  it,  you  are  not- 
withstanding backward  to  em- 
brace and  obey  it."  In  con- 
versing with  another  heathen  of 
consequence,  he  expressed  his 
great  regret  at  leaving  him  in 
his  idolatry,  when  he  was  enter- 
ing into  eternity;  and  added  the 
following  words:  "  I  have  often 
exhorted  and  v/arned  you,  but 
you  have  hitherto  disregarded  it: 
you  esteem  aiid  honor  the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator." 

On  the  23d  of  November,  he 
^lyas  visited  by  Serfogee,  the 
present  Rajah,  then  presump- 
tive heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
jore,  and  to  whom  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Swartz  was  appointed  guardian 
by  the  late  Tulja  Maha  Rajah. 
On  being  informed  that  Serfo- 
gee Rajah  wished  to  see  him, 
he  let  him  know  that  he  should 
come  immediately,  as  he  doubt- 
ed whether  he  should  su.rvive 
till  the  next  day.  On  his  arri- 
val, he  received  him  very  affec- 
tionately, and  then  delivered  to 
him  his  dying  charge,  by  which, 
though  pronounced  in  broken 
language  the  Rajah  seemed  to 
be  deeply  affected.  The  tenor 
of  his  speech  was  as  follov\^s: 

"After  God  has  called  me 
bence,  I   request   you   will  be 


careful  not  to  indulge  a  fond- 
ness for  pomp  and  grandeur. 
You  are  convinced  that  my  en- 
deavors to  serve  you  have  been 
disinterested;  what  I  now  re- 
quest of  you  is,  that  you  would 
be  kind  to  the  Christians.  If 
they  behave  ill,  let  them  be 
punished;  but  if  they  do  well, 
shew  yourself  to  them  as  thciv 
father  and  protector. 

"  As  the  due  administration 
of  justice  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  every  state,  I  re- 
quest you  Avill  establish  regular 
courts,  and  be  careful  that  im- 
partial justice  be  administered. 
I  heartily  wish  you  would  re- 
nounce your  idolatry,  and  serve 
and  honor  the  only  true  God. 
May  he  be  merciful  and  enable 
you  to  do  it." 

Our  venerable  father  then  in- 
quired whether  he  sometimes 
perused  the  Bible;  and  con- 
cluded with  very  affecting  ex- 
hortations, to  be  mindful  of 
the  concerns  of  his  imixiortal 
soul. 

The  resident,  Mr.  Macleod, 
Avho  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Tri- 
chinapally  for  some  weeks, 
hearing  on  his  arrival  the  ill 
state  of  Mr.  Swartz's  health,  had 
the  kindness  to  send  for  Dr. 
Street,  from  Trichinapally.  The 
Doctor  arrived  here  on  the  first 
of  December,  and  after  consult- 
ing with  Dr.  Stuart,  he  recom- 
mended the  tincture  of  steel  to 
be  taken  with  an  infusion  of 
bark,  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  put  a  stop  to  the  vomit- 
ing, with  which  he  had  been  af- 
flicted since  the  seventeenth  of 
October. 

On  the  third  of  December, 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  ve- 
ry early  in  the  morning,  he  sent 
for  the    Rev.  Mr.  Jcenicke  and 
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myself,  and  desired  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  be  administered  to 
him,  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jsenicke. 

Before  he  received  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  put  up  a  long  and 
affectionate  prayer.  To  hear 
this  eminent  servant  of  Christ, 
who  had  faithfully  served  his 
Redeemer  very  near  half  a  cen- 
tury, disclaiming  all  merit  of  his 
own,  humbling  himself  before 
the  footstool  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
i  esty  as  the  chief  of  sinners,  and 
grounding  all  his  hopes  of  mer- 
cy and  salvation  on  the  unmer- 
ited grace  of  God,  and  the  me. - 
itorious  sacrifice  of  his  beloved 
Savior,  was  a  great  lesson  of  hu- 
mility to  us. 

Our  joy  was  great  on  his  re- 
covery, but  alas  it  was  soon 
changed  into  sorrow,  when  v/e 
observed  that  the  severe  attacks 
of  his  illness  had  in  a  great  de- 
gree affected  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  which  he  did  not  per- 
fectly get  the  better  of  till  his 
last  illness,  a  few  days  before  his 
departure  out  of  life,  notwith- 
standing all  the  remedies  which 
were  tried.  It  was  hov/ever  sur- 
prising to  us,  that  though  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  incohe- 
rent when  he  spoke  of  worldly 
subjects,  yet  they  were  quite 
connected  when  he  prayed  or 
discoursed  about  Divine  things. 

After  his  recovery,  he  fre- 
quently wished,  according  to 
his  old  custom,  that  the  school 
children  and  Christictns,  shovild 
'  assemble  in  his  parlor  for  eve- 
ning prayer;  with  which  we 
complied  in  order  to  please 
him,  though  we  were  concerned 
to  observe  that  these  exertions 
were  too  much  for  his  feeble 
frame. 

The  happy  talent  which  he 
possessed  of  making  almost  ev- 


ery conversation  instructive  and 
edifying,  did  not  forsake  him 
even  under  his  weak  and  de- 
pressed state.  One  morning 
when  his  friend  Dr.  Kennedy 
visited  him,  (after  his  return,) 
the  conversation  turning  upon 
Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
which  was  one  of  Mr.  Swartz's 
favorite  books,  he  observed  to 
the  Doctor,  that  those  weighty 
truths  contained  in  it,  were  not 
intended  that  we  should  abandon 
society,  renovmce  our  business, 
and  retire  into  a  corner,  but  to 
convince  lis  of  the  emptiness  of 
the  honors,  the  riches,  and  plea- 
sures of  this  world,  and  to  en- 
gage us  to  fix  our  hearts  there 
where  true  treasures  are  to  be 
found.  He  then  spoke  with  pe- 
culiar warmth  on  the  folly  of 
minding  the  things  of  this  world 
as  our  chief  good,  and  the  wis- 
dom and  happiness  of  thinking 
on  our  eternal  concerns. 

It  was  highly  pleasing  to  hear 
the  part  which  he  took  in  his 
conversation  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pohie,  who  visited  him  a  little 
after  his  recovery,  and  which 
generally  turned  on  the  many 
benefits  and  consolations  pur- 
chased to  believers  through 
Christ.  He  was  transported 
with  joy  when  he  spoke  on  those 
subjects,  and  I  hope  I  may  with 
truth  call  it  a  foretaste  of  that 
joy  v/hich  he  is  now  experienc- 
ing in  the  presence  of  his  Re- 
deemer, and  in  the  society  of 
the  blessed. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1798, 
our  venerable  father  had  the 
satisfation  of  seeing  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gericke,  Mr.  Holtzberg, 
and  his  family.  Little  did  we 
think  that  the  performance  of 
the  last  off-ces  for  him  would 
prove  a  part  of  the  duty  of  our 
worthy    senior,   the    Rev.   Mr. 
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Gericke;   and  I  bless  and  praise 
God  for  Iciadii'g-  his  faithful  ser- 
vant to  us,  at  that   very   time,^ 
when  we  were  most  in  need  of 
his  assistance  and  comfort. 

On  the  second  or  third  day 
after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gericke's  ar- 
rival, Mr.  Swartz  complained  of 
a  little  pain  in  his  right  foot,  oc- 
casioned by  an  inflammation;  to 
remove  which  repeated  fomen- 
tations were  applied;  but  a  few 
days  after  we  observed,  to  our 
inexpressible  grief,  the  ap- 
proach of  a  mortification.  Dr. 
Kennedy  tried  every  remedy  to 
remove  it,  and  would  perhaps 
have  efiected  the  cure,  if  his 
frame  had  been  able  to  support 
what  he  suffered.  He  v/as  an 
example  of  patience  under  all 
these  calamities.^  He  did  not 
speak,  during  the  whole  of  his 
illness,  one  single  word  of  im- 
patience. 

The  last  week  of  his  life  he 
was  obliged  to  lie  on  his  cot  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  as 
he  was  of  a  robust  constitution, 
it  required  great  labor  and  ex- 
ertion to  remove  him  to  a  chair, 
when  he  would  sit  up.  These 
exertions  contributed  to  weaken 
him  more  and  more. 

During  his  last  illness  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gericke  visited  him 
frequently,  acd  spent  much  of 
his  time  with  him  in  conversing 
on  the  precious  promises  of 
G^-^d' through  Ciirist,  in  singing 
awakening  hymns,  and  in  offer- 
ing his  fervent  prayers  to  God 
to  comfort  and  strengthen  his 
aged  servant  under  his  severe 
sufferings;  to  continue  and  in- 
crease his  Divine  blessing  upon 
his  labors  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel;  and  to  bless  all  the 
pious  endeavors  of  the  Society, 
and  all  those  institutions   estab- 


lished in  this  country  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

He  rehearsed  with  peculiar 
em.phasis  (whilst  we  were  sing- 
ing) particular  parts  of  the 
hymns  expressing  the  believ- 
er's assurance  of  faith,  and  of 
the  great  love  of  God  in  Christ. 
His  fervor  was  visible  to  every- 
one present,  whilst  Mr.  Ger- 
icke was  praying;  and  by  his 
loud  Amen  he  shewed  his  ardent 
desire  for  the  accomplishment 
of  our  united  petitions. 

A  few  days  before  he  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Gericke  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  thing  to  say 
to  the  brethren.  His  answer 
was,  "  Tell  them  that  it  is  my 
request,  that  they  should  make 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
office  their  chief  care  and  con- 
cern." 

A  day  or  two  before  his  de- 
parture, when  he  was  visited  by 
the  doctor,  he  said,  "  Doctor, 
in  heaven  there  will  be  no 
pain:"  "Very  true,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "  but  we  must  keep  you 
here  as  long  as  we  can."  He 
paused  a  few  moments,  and  then 
addressed  the  doctor  with  those 
v/ords,  "  O!  dear  doctor,  let  us 
take  care  that  we  m^ay  not  be 
missing  there."  These  words 
were  delivered  with  such  an  af- 
fectionate tone  of  voice,  that 
miade  a  deep  impression  on  the 
doctor,  and  on  every  one  pres- 
ent. 

On  Wednesday,  the  13th  of 
February,  1798,  which  closed 
the  meianchoiy  scene,  we  ob- 
served with  deep  concern,  the 
approach  of  his  dissolution. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Gericke, 
Jasnicke,  Holtzberg,  and  my- 
self,  were   much  with  him  in 
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the  morning;  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  sung  several  excel- 
lent hyinns,  and  offered  up  our 
prayers  and  praises  to  God,  in 
which  he  joined  us  with  fervor 
and  delight.  After  we  had  re- 
tired he  prayed  silently,  and  at 
one  time,  he  uttered  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  O  Lord,  hitherto 
thou  hast  preserved  me;  hith- 
erto thou  hast  brought  me;  and 
hast  bestowed  innumerable  ben- 
efits upon  me.  Do  what  is 
pleasing  in  thy  sight.  I  deliver 
my  spirit  into  thy  hands;  cleanse 
and  adorn  it  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  my  Redeemer,  and  re- 
ceive me  into  the  arms  of  thy 
love  and  mercy."  About  two 
hours  after  we  had  retired,  he 
sent  for  me,  and  looking  upon 
me  with  a  friendly  rountenance, 
he  imparted  his  last  paternal 
blessing  in  those  precious 
words:  "  I  wish  you  many  com- 
forts." On  offering  him  some 
drink,  he  Avished  to  be  placed 
on  a  chair;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  raised  vipon  the  cot,  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  without  a 
p-roan  or  struggle,  he  shut  his 
eyes,  and  died  between  four  and 
five  in  the  afteinioon,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age. 

Though  our  minds  were 
deeply  afflicted  at  the  loss  of 
our  beloved  father,  yet  the  con- 
sideration of  his  most  edifying 
conduct  during  his  illness,  his 
incredible  patience  under  his 
severe  pains,  his  triumphant 
death,  and  the  evident  traces  of 
sweetness  and  composure  which 
were  left  on  his  countenance, 
prevented  the  vent  of  our  sor- 
rows for  the  present,  and  ani- 
mated us  to  praise  God  for  his 
great  mercies  bestowed  on  us 
through  his  faithful  servant, and 
to  intrcat   him  to  enable   us  to 


follow  his  blessed  example,  that 
our  last  end  might  be  like  his. 
His  remains  were  committed 
to  the  earth  on  the  14th  of  Feb. 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  chapel  out  of  the  fort,  erect- 
ed by  him  near  his  habitation, 
in  the  garden  given  to  him  by 
the  late  Tulja  Maha  Rajah. 

His  funeral  was  a  most  awful 
and  very  affecting  sight.  It  was 
delayed  a  little  longer  than  the 
limited  time,  as  Serfogee  Rajah 
wished  once  more  to  have  a 
look  at  him.  The  affliction 
which  he  suffered  at  the  loss  of 
the  best  of  his  friends,  was  very 
affecting.  He  shed  a  flood  of 
tears  over  the  body,  and  cover- 
ed it  with  a  gold  cloth.  We  in- 
tended to  sing  a  funeral  hymn, 
whilst  the  body  was  conveyed 
to  the  chapel;  but  we  were  pre- 
vented from  it  by  the  bitter 
cries  and  lamentations  of  the 
multitudes  of  poor  who  had 
crowded  into  the  garden,  and 
which  pierced  through  our 
souls.  We  were  of  course 
obliged  to  defer  it  till  our  arri- 
val at  the  chapel. 

The  bui'ial  service  was  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ger- 
icke,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ra- 
jah, the  Resident,  and  most  of 
the  gentlemen  who  resided  in 
the  place,  and  a  great  number 
of  native  Christians,  full  of  re- 
gret for  the  loss  of  so  excellent 
a  minister,  the  best  of  men,  and 
a  most  worthy  member  of  soci- 
ety. O  may  a  merciful  God 
grant,  that  all  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen  world,  may  follow 
the  example  of  this  venerable 
servant  of  Christ!  and  may  he 
send  mxany  such  faithful  labor- 
ers, to  answer  the  pious  inten- 
tion and  endeavors  of  the  hon- 
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orable  Society,  for  the  enlarge-     the    sake    of   our    Lord   Jes^fi 
xnciit  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ!     Christ!   Amen. 
May  he  mercifully  grant  it,  for 
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LECTURES    ON    THK    EVIDENCES    OF    DIVINE    REVELATION. 

No.  IV. 

The    Scriptures    of    the    Old  and   J^fetv    Testament    a    Revelation 

from  God. 


Previously  to  the  immediate 
discussion  of  this  subject,  it  will 
be  useful,  and  certainly  proper, 
to  state  explicitly  what  is  here 
intended  by  a  Revelation. 

1.  Revelation,  in  the  highest 
sense,  is  a  direct  and  supernat- 
ural communication  of  truths, 
precepts,  or  facts,  not  otherwise 
known,  noi",  in  the  case  suppos- 
ed, discoverable,  by  those,  to 
whom  this  communication  is 
made. 

2.  In  a  sense  somewhat  infe- 
rior, Revelation  is  a  revival,  and 
a  correct  establishment  in  the 
memory,  of  truths,  precepts,  or 
facts,  which,  although  once 
known,  could  not  otherwise  be 
remembered;  or  which,  if  par- 
tially remembered,  could  not  be 
correctly  established. 

3.  In  the  instance  before  us, 
viz.  the  Scriptures,  Revelation 
is  a  complete  direction  of  the 
mind  of  the  inspired  person  to 
such  truths,  precepts,  and  facts, 
and  to  such  only,  as,  in  the  view 
of  God,  were  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Sacred  Canon. 

4.  Revelation  involves  a  com- 
plete security  from  error,  in  all 
these  particulars.    Thus  far  the 
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definition  given,  refers  to  the 
subjects  of  Revelation.  This, 
however,  is  not  all,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  term.  It  includes 
also,  in  several  respects,  the 
manner^  in  ivhich  the  communi- 
cation is  made.  Concex'ning  this 
it  is  to  be  observed, 

5.  Revelation  supposes,  that 
the  words,  which  the  inspired 
person  uses,  to  communicate 
what  is  revealed  to  him,  are 
such,  as  will  convey,  so  far  as 
human  language  permits,  the 
things  revealed,  truly,  exactly, 
and  in  the  manner  best  fitted  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  Rev-' 
elation. 

6.  With  this  limitation,  the 
words,  and  their  arrangement, 
may  still  be  such,  as  to  exhibit, 
altogether,  the  characteristical 
style  of  the  person  inspired. 

Truth  may  be,  and  is,  com- 
municated by  all  men,  and  by 
each  in  his  own  style,  with 
much  the  same  exactness.  By 
innumerable  multitudes,  also,  it 
is  communicated  with  advanta- 
ges so  entirely  the  same,  as  to- 
leave  no  room  to  the  human 
eye  for  any  material  distinction. 
The  it>ords,  t-lierefore,  ivhich  th« 
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Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  need  not 
be  such,  nor  so  modified,  as  to 
change  at  all  the  characteristical 
style  of  the  writer. 

As  Instances  of  Revelation  in 
the  high  sense,  mentioned  un- 
der the  first  head,  I  adduce  the 
Mediation  of  Christ;  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Body;  the  Scrip- 
tural Future  State;  and  the 
means,  aiid  certainty,  of  Justifi- 
cation. 

As  an  instance  of  Revelation 
in  the  sense,  mentioned  under 
the  second  head,  1  adduce,  par- 
ticularly, the  discourses  of 
Christ,  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  especially  by  St. 
John. 

Of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
observations,  the  whole  volume 
of  the  Scriptures  is  the  proper 
example. 

Several  other  observations 
mif^ht  with  cidvantage  be  added 
to  these.  But  I  shall  omit  them 
here;  because  the  definition,  al- 
ready given,  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose;  and  because  I  am  un- 
willing to  trespass  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  those  who  hear  me. 

All  the  arguments  which 
will  be  advanced  in  these  Lec- 
tures, to  support  the  doctrine, 
tliat'the  Scriptui-es  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  a  Rev- 
elation from  God,  will  be  ar- 
ranged under  tlie  three  follow- 
ing heads. 

I.  The  Historical^ 

II.  The  Doctrinal^  and 

III.  The  Miscellaneous  Evi- 
dence of  the  Divine  Origin  of 
the  Scri/iticres. 

Under  the  first  head  I  shall 
attempt  to  shew  the  Reality  of 
the  jirincipal  Facts.)  contained  in 
the  Scrifitures. 

Ufider  the  second,  the  Truth 
of  the  ^irincijial  Doctrines. 


Under  the  third  I  shall  allege 
all  the  other  kinds  of  Evidence^ 
which  are  not  projierly  arranged 
under  the  two  first.  For  exam- 
ple, I  propose  here  to  consider 
the  nature  of  Prophecy  and  Mir- 
acles^ and  their  influence  on  this 
question;  the  Circumstances^ 
Character.,  and  Harmony.,  of  the 
Scriptural  Writers;  the  Purity^ 
and  Sublimity.,  of  their  Writings; 
the  Character  of  Christ;  the 
Manner.,  in  which  the  Sacred 
books  have  been  transmitted  to 
us;  and  several  other  things, 
which  need  not  now  be  specifi- 
ed. 

I  have  chosen  this  division  of 
the  subject,  because  it  is  clear, 
and  comprehensive:  pea'ticular- 
ly,  because  it  is  free  from  that 
embarrassment,  to  which  the 
common  division  of  this  Evi- 
dence iiito  Internal  and  Exter- 
nal is  necessarily  subjected: 
those,  who  adopt  this  division, 
being  compelled  by  unavoida- 
ble necessity  to  blend  these  two 
kinds  of  evidence  throughout 
many  branches  of  their  discus- 
sions. Prophecy  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  example  of  this. 
Prophecy  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  is  thus  far  In- 
ternal. The  fulfilment  of  many 
Prophecies  is,  however,  to  be 
found  only  in  Profane  History. 
The  evidence,  furnished  in  this 
manner,  is  therefore  External. 
Yet,  according  to  this  division, 
the  evidence  from  Prophecy 
must  be  arranged  under  one  or 
the  other,  of  these  heads.  The 
division,  which  involves  in  itself 
such  confusion,  is  of  course  a 
bad  one. 

I.  I  shall  consider  in  a  series 
of  Lectures,  the  Historical  Evi- 
dence., that  the  Scriptures  are  a 
Revelation  from  God. 
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The  Fivfit  great  Fact  which 
offers  itself  to  our  view  in  this 
inquiry,  is  the  Creation. 

It  is  asserted  by  Moses  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis, 

That,  In  the  beginnings  God 
created  the  Heavevs^  and  the 
Earth;  or  the  Universe: 

That,  The  Earthy  or  mass  of 
matter,  out  of  which  the  Earth 
and  other  things  were  made, 
ivas  without  form  and  -void' 
The  same  mass  is  called  also  in 
the  same  verse,  the  de^fi.,  and 
the  "waters.  When  it  is  said 
that  this  mass  was  without  form; 
it  is  intended,  that  it  was  shape- 
less; or  of  no  particular  describ- 
able  form.  When  it  is  said,  that 
this  mass  was  -uoid;  it  is  intend- 
ed that  it  v/as  void  of  beauty,  or- 
der, and  the  appearance  of  de- 
sign: 

That,  Darkness  rested  on  the 
face  of  this  mass,  called  the 
dee/1 : 

That,  The  Spirit'  of  God 
moved  ufion  the  face  of  this 
mass,  called,  here,  the  waters: 

That  then  by  a  command, 
God  brouglit  into  being  light; 
and  that  the  preceding  darkness^ 
existing  after  the  creation  of 
the  chaos,  and  this  light,  exist- 
ing until  the  next  return  of 
darkness,  constituted  the  first 
day: 

That  on  the  second  day,  he 
created  the  firmament: 

That  on  the  third,  he  sepa- 
rated the  dry  land  from  the  tva- 
ter.,  properly  so  called;  and 
created  the  grass.^  trees,  and 
plants: 

That  on  the  fourth  day,  he 
created  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and 
placed  them  in  the  visible  heav- 
ens; and  that  he  made  the  stars 
also: 

That  on  the  fifth,  he   created 


the  fowls,  and  firJies;  and  endu- 
ed them  with  the  power  of  prop- 
agating their  species: 

That  on  the  sixth,  he  created 
the  beasts,  possessed  of  the 
same  power;  and,  at  the  end 
of  all  these  woiiderful  works, 
formed  two  individuals;  a  male, 
and  a  ftmale;  who  were  tlie 
progenitors  of  mankind:  and 

That  072  the  seventh,  he  rested 
from  the  work  of  Creation,  and 
blessed,  and  by  his  example  hal- 
lowed, the  Seventh  dai;. 

Such,  c.ccording  to  Moses,  was 
the  work  of  Cre^-^tion.  To  this 
account  it  is  added,  that  God 
saw  every  thing,  which  he  had 
made,  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good. 

In  support  of  this  account,  as 
a  just  and  true  one,  of  the  great 
fact,  which  it  records;  I  ob- 
serve, 

1.  It  is  altogether  reasonable 
in  itself. 

The  assertion,  that  the  world, 
or  the  mass  of  matter,  of  which 
this  globe  is  composed,  was 
originally  brought  into  being,  is 
reasonable;  because 

In  the  first  place,  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  contrary  opinion. 

The  only  objection  which  has 
been  made  to  the  doctrine,  that 
Crod  created  all  things,  or  that 
Matter  was  created,  which  de- 
serves any  attention,  is  that  of 
Aristotle,  viz.  that  the  creation 
of  matter  is  an  effort  too  great 
to  be  realized  by  the  human 
mind.  Aristotle  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  person,  who  taught  in 
Europe  the  doctrine,  th^t  the 
world  was  eternal:  and  tliis  doc- 
trine he  embraced,  as  Le  says, 
merely  because  he  could  not 
conceive,  that  the  world  could 
be  brought  into  exiatenct'.  How 
far  this  argument  is  satJ^iactory, 
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■ftiay  be  learned  from  Aristotle 
himself;  who  afterwards  declar- 
ed expressly,  that  he  could  find 
no  cause,  why  it  should  be  es- 
teemed a  certainty,  that  the 
world  either  rjas,  or  was  not^ 
eternal. 

That  such  a  Creation  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  God  cannot 
be  supposed  for  a  mom-cnt;  if 
we  consider,  that  the  Creation 
of  minds,  or  spirits,  is  at  least  as 
great  an  exertion  of  power,  as  the 
creation  of  matter;  and  remem- 
ber, thatminds  are  created  every 
day  in  immense  multitudes. 

Secondly,  The  qualities  of 
matter  are  obviously  such,  as 
strongly  evince  desigJi  and  wis- 
dom:  because  they  are  adapted 
to  the  e7idsf  which  matter  is  ob- 
viously intended,  and  emjiloyed, 
to  accomplish. 

These  ends  are  indubitably 
the  result  of  wisdom;  and  of  In- 
finite wisdom;  as,  with  equal 
evidence,  is  the  whole  process, 
by  which  they  are  accomplish- 
ed. That  the  adjustment  of 
these  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  these  ends,  is  a 
work  of  infinite  Avisdom,  no  so- 
ber man  will  question.  That 
matter  should  have  been  eter- 
nal, self-existent,  and  yet  pos- 
sessed^.of  exactly  those  quali- 
ties, which  fitted  it  to  answer 
the  designs  of  this  Avisdom,  is  a 
mere  assumption,  without  any 
probability  to  support  it;  and,  to 
say  the  least,  is  but  one  chance 
(put  of  an  infinity.  But  as  he, 
who  creates  minds,  could  cer- 
tainly create  matter,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  if  he  found  matter, 
existing  with  qualities  unfitted 
for  his  own  purposes,  he  would 
either  destroy  the  existing 
properties  of  matter,  and  invest 
ft  T^hh  pew  ones;  or  preate  new 


matter,  and  give  it  such  proper- 
ties as  suited  his  own  purposes. 
The  properties  of  matter,  then, 
are  either  the  result  of  this 
immensely  improbable  chance; 
or  of  the  creating  power  of  God. 
I  Avillingly  leave  it  to  the  Atlie- 
ist  himself,  on  the  supposition, 
that  these  premises  are  admit- 
ted by  him  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, to  deterqiine  which  of 
these  ought  to  be  the  conse- 
quence. But,  if  we  subtract 
from  matter  its  properties,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  will  re- 
main: certainly  nothing,  of 
which  we  can  form  a  conception. 

Thirdly,  There  are  many  rea- 
sons, derived  from  various  sour- 
ces, to  receive  this  account  of  the 
Creation:  while  there  is  no  ar- 
gument for  the  contrary  opinion. 

There  v/as  such  a  M^riter,  as 
Moses;  of  the  character,  at  the 
time,  in  the  country,  and  of  the 
circumstances,  asciibed  to  him 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  evi- 
dent; because  the  Jewish  re- 
cords, from  the  time,  at  which 
Moses  is  asserted  to  have  lived, 
to  the  end  of  the  first  century 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  were 
never  materially  interrupted. 
Hence  there  is  the  fullest  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  such  re- 
corded facts,  as  merely  respect 
the  state  of  that  nation,  (mira- 
cles apart,)  were  real.  For  the 
same  reasons,  which  induce  us 
to  believe  any  other  course  of 
history  concerning  the  affairs  of 
any  nation,  we  ought  to  believe 
the  records  of  the  Jews.  No 
records  of  any  other  ancient  na- 
tion have  so  many  marks  of  au- 
thenticity; or  are  so  well  attest- 
ed; as  those  of  the  Jews.  This 
of  itself  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
fact,  that  there  was  such  a  man, 
as  Moses;  and  that  he  sustained 
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such  a  character,  and  performed 
such  actions,  as  are  attributed 
to  him  in  the  Pentateuch. 

The  subsequent  writers  in 
the  Bible,  although  we  are  not, 
here,  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
they  were  inspired  writers,  are 
yet  fairly  to  be  considered  as 
unimpeachable  historians  of 
their  own  nations.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  these  mention  Moses 
expressly,  and  uniformly  speak 
of  him  as  the  founder  of  their 
nation;  as  the  writer  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch; as  their  Lawgiver;  as 
the  person,  who  led  their  ances- 
tors from  the  bondage  of  Egypt 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
through  the  Arabian  wilderness 
to  the  borders  of  Canaan;  and 
as  the  immediate  source  of  all 
their  institutions,  civil  and  re- 
ligious. So  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge extends,  not  an  individual 
writer  of  this  nation,  either  an- 
cient or  modern,  has  question- 
ed, even  remotely,  the  reality  of 
the  character,  or  the  authentici- 
ty of  the  writings  of  Moses. 
Such  an  agreement,  as  this,  can- 
not be  found  in  any  country,  or 
?imong  any  people,  in  support 
of  their  early  history;  or  of  the 
character,  and  actions,  of  the 
person,  or  persons,  supposed  to 
have  founded  their  national  ex- 
istence. That  such  an  agree- 
ment should  have  existed  in  fa- 
vor of  a  falsehood;  especially  in 
a  case  of  such  magnitude;  is  in- 
credible. The  principles,  on 
which  alone  we  can  question 
the  existence,  character,  and  ac- 
tions of  Moses,  (his  miracles  ex- 
cepted,) would  force  us  to  re- 
ject nearly  all  historical  infor- 
jnation. 

The  state  of  the  Jews,  of  it- 
self, clearly  proves  these  facts. 
We  know  with   certainty,  th?it 


the  Jews  lived  in  just  such  a 
state  of  society,  as  that,  which 
is  delineated  for  them  in  the 
Pentateuch;  that  they  had  just 
such  laws,  just  such  a  religion, 
and  just  such  manners.  We 
also  know  that  these  were  all 
peculiar  to  this  people,  and  in 
many  respects  contrary  to  those 
of  all  other  nations.  For  this 
singular  state  of  society,  there 
was  a  cause.  But  no  other 
cause  has  ever  been  alleged, 
except  the  system  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  professedly 
written  by  Moses.  The  Jews 
of  the  present  time  acknowl- 
edge these  without  a  dissenting 
voice  to  be  their  laws;  and  to 
have  been  from  the  date,  assign- 
ed in  the  Pentateuch,  unifonu- 
iy,  and  only,  the  laws  of  their 
nation.  The  Jews  of  every  pre- 
ceding age  have  made  the  same 
acknowledgment.  But  it  is  im- 
possible that  an  event  so  public, 
and  so  important,  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  code  of  laws, 
a  religion  so  singular,  and  a 
state  of  society  so  peculiar, 
should  not  be  known  at  first,  or 
that  it  should  be  forgotten  after- 
Avards.  Equally  impossible  is 
it,  that  the  source  of  these 
things  should  be  unknown,  or 
forgotten.  This  impossibility 
is  pre-eminently  evident,  if  we 
consider  the  remarkable,  the 
singular  events,  which  preced- 
ed, and  attended,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  system. 
The  Jews  were  the  bond-slaves 
of  the  Egyptians.  From  this 
bondage  they  escaped.  They 
passed  through,  or,  if  the  Infi- 
del pleases,  round  the  Red  Sea: 
they  crossed  the  Arabian  wil- 
derness: they  conquered  the  in- 
habitants of  Canaan,  and  plant- 
ed themselves  pei'manently  in 
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that  country.  Such  an  scape 
from  slaA^ery,  such  a  nation- 
al pilgrimage,  such  a  con- 
quest, and  such  an  establish- 
ment in  a  country  subdued  by 
their  arms,  it  was  irripossible 
for  them  not  to  remember. 
Equally  impossible  M'as  it  for 
them  not  to  know,  and  remem- 
ber, by  whom  they  wei-e  con- 
ducted through  such  mighty 
events;  and  whether  they  deriv- 
ed from  the  same  man,  their 
laws,  religion,  and  state  of  soci- 
ety. An  Exodus  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  forgotten;  nor  a 
conquest  of  this  magnitude;  nor 
the  persons,  who,  as  leaders, 
were  concerned  in  either. 

At  the  same  time,  a  consider- 
able number  of  heathen  writers 
of  fair  character,  and  under  no 
possible  imputation  of  any  pre- 
judice, have  given  us  accounts 
of  Moses^  agreeing,  in  many  par- 
ticulars of  high  importance, 
with  those  of  the  Scriptures. 

To  his  existence,  at  the  time 
specified,  as  a  member,  and  a 
ruler,  of  the  Jews  or  Israelites, 
testify,  Justin^  Tragus  Pomfiei- 
"us,  Ku/iolemus^  J^fianenius.^  Arta- 
Junins^  iJiodoriis  Siculus,  Celsus, 
Porlihyry-,  8c c. 

That  he  taught  letters  to  the 
Jews,  they  to  the  Phtxnicians, 
and  they  to  the  Greeks^  testify 
Mufiolemus^  and  the  Hijvnis^  as- 
crided  to  Or/:heus,  to  the  two 
last  facts;  and  Artapanus  to  the 
first.  To  the  last  ftict  testify 
Philostratrus,  Plinij^  Lucian,, 
&c.  The  two  last  facts  are,  al- 
so, unanswerably  evident  from 
the  names,  and  characters,  of 
the  Greek  alphabet:  both  of 
which  are,  beyond  a  controver- 
sy, derived  from  the  Hebrew 
alphabet. 

As  I  shall  lave  occasion  to 
j^esurae  this  subject  in  a  future 


part  of  these  lectures;  I  shall 
dismiss  it  for  the  present. 

Moses.,  it  will  be  easily  seen, 
m.ay  have  conversed  with  his 
Grandfather  Kohath;  he  with 
Jacob;  he  with  Abraham;  he 
with  Shem;  he  with  Methuse- 
lah; and  he  with  Adam.  Thus 
between  Adam  and  Moses  five 
generations  of  men  may  have 
received,  and  comnnunicated, 
the  whole  of  the  history,  written 
by  Moses.,  except  that  of  the 
Creation.  In  so  short  a  series 
of  descents,  where  the  several 
pairs  of  these  persons  had  so 
long  opportvuiities  of  convers- 
ing together,  there  is  scarcely 
any  room  to  suspect  mistakes  of 
serious  importance:  especially 
with  respect  to  events  of  so  mo- 
mentous a  nature,  as  those, 
v,-Iiich  Moses  has  actually  re- 
corded. But,  if  the  account  giv- 
en of  th.e  primitive  state  of  man, 
of  his  apostasy,  of  the  Deluge, 
of  the  calling  of  Abrahavi.,  and 
of  the  destruction  of  Sodom; 
events,  of  which  som.e,  or  other, 
of  these  persons,  were  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  about  which  none  of 
them  were  exposed  to  any  error; 
be  acknowledged  to  have  taken 
place;  there  av'H  probably  be 
little  debate  about  the  Cre- 
ation, As  to  the  objection, 
which  may  be  raised,  here,  a- 
gainst  the  original  length  of  hu- 
man life,  attribvited  by  Moses  to 
the  antediluvians,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  hereafter. 

It  ought  to  be  added  here, 
that  no  writer  of  any  other  na- 
tion has  left  such  satisfactory 
proofs  of  his  integrity,  as  Mo- 
ses. This  position  I  shall  at  the 
present  time  take  for  granted; 
and  shall  leave  it  to  be  particu- 
larly examined  on  another  occa- 
sion. 

2.     The    Time. J   at    'JDliith    the 
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Creation  is  said  to  have  taken 
filace.,  accords  tuith  all  our  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject. 

To  support  this  assertion  I 
observe. 

In  the  first  place,  That  no  hu- 
man records  reach  beyond  this 
period. 

The  only  accounts,  v/hich 
have  been  seriously  imagined 
to  contradict  this  observation, 
are  those  of  Mgypt^  Phcenicia., 
Hindoostan.)  and  China. 

Those  of  Egyfit  are  given  to 
us  by  Manctho  and  Eratos- 
thenes. 

But  Manctho  plainly  deserves 
no  credit.  He  professes,  that 
he  derived  his  accounts,  in  a 
considerable  measure,  from 
books,  or  records,  written  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  laid  up  in 
the  Egyptian  temples  by  the  se- 
cond Thoth^  or  Theuth.  But,  at 
the  time,  alleged  by  Maneiho^ 
as  the  proper  date  of  these  writ- 
ings, there  were  no  such  v/rit- 
ings  in  Greek;  for  there  was  no 
such  language;  and,  in  the 
proper  sense,  no  such  nation. 
Besides,  all'  his  accounts  of 
times  very  ancient,  are  merely 
accounts  of  names;  without 
facts,  and  without  vouchers;  and 
therefore  deserve  not  the  lea,st 
attention. 

The  Chronological  Tables  of 
Eratosthenes,  Bedford  observes, 
substantially  agree  with  the  ac- 
counts of  Moses.)  as  they  are 
confirmed  by  Dichaarchus,  Pli- 
ny, and  Eusebius. 

Sanchoniathon,  the  only  Ph«- 
nician  v/riter  of  any  conse- 
quence, confirms,  and  very 
strongly,  the  accounts  of  Moses, 
as  well  with  regard  to  time,  as 
to  other  circumstances. 

The  Hindoo  accounts,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  labors  of  the  late 
iiir  Willieiin   J^nesi    confirm,  iii 


many  respects,  those  of  Mose.-}. 
Their  chronology,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  differ  almost 
incalcuLibly  from  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  has,  by  the  labors  of 
the  same  great  man, been  shewn 
to  harmonize,  in  its  true  import, 
wiih  the  sacred  Chronology. 

The  Chinese,  not  to  mention 
the  contradictoriness  of  their 
early  accounts,  were,  as  Sir 
JVitliam  Jones  has  discovered,  a 
Colony  of  the  Hindoos;  Vidiich 
emigrated  to  the  Province  of 
Shensi,  about  tv/eive  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  AH 
their  ancient  accounts,  there- 
fore, are  merely  mutilated  Plin- 
doo  narratives,  or  fictions  of 
their  own.  Confucius  evidently 
regarded  them  as  having  no 
claim  to  credit. 

Secondly,  The  Traditions, 
and  Histories,  of  ancient  na- 
tions, universally  either  di- 
rectly declare,  or  unavoidably 
imply,  that  the  world  was  made, 
or  at  least  was  first  inhabited,  at 
a  period,  not  materially  different 
from  that,  assigned  by  Moses. 
The  progress  of  population,  of 
society,  agriculture,  arts,  and 
improvements  universally,  fur- 
nishes unanswerable  proof,  that 
men  were  created  at  a  period 
not  veiy  distant.  The  history 
of  ail  these  subjects  is  inexpli- 
cable, if  the  human  race  existed 
at  times,  in  any  great  degree 
more  ancient,  than  those  alleg- 
ed by  the  Scriptures. 

Thirdly,  The  Christian  Scrip- 
tures plainly  support  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation,  What- 
ever arguments,  then,  can  be 
alleged  in  behalf  of  these  Scrip- 
tures as  a  Revelation  from  God, 
go  the  whole  length  towards  es- 
tablishing the  Mosaic  account. 

Fourti'ily,  Tiie  moon's  ajijirox- 
iniation  to  the  earth,  which   di/  a 
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series  of  obser-uations  and  calcu- 
lations isy  as  Ferguson  observes, 
pro-ved  to  he  real-,  and  considera- 
ble; she~vs  the  earth  to  have  been 
formed  at  a  period  not  far  distajit 
from  the  present  * 

There  are  two  Objections  a- 
gainst  the  date  of  the  Creation, 
for  which  I  contend.  One  is 
that,  attributed  by  Brydone  to 
the  Canon  Reculiero;  and  is 
summarily  the  following; 

That  a  stratum  of  lava,  which 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Canon  flowed  from  Mount  Et- 
nay  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  (about  2000  years 
ago,)  is  not  sufficiently  cov- 
ered with  soil  to  produce 
either  corn,  or  vines.  Hence, 
if  Brydone,  who  seems  to  have 
a  kind  of  facility  in  mistaking, 
has  been  guilty  of  no  error,  the 
Canon  concluded,  that  it  re- 
quires 2000  years  to  change  the 
surface  of  lava  into  a  fertile  soil. 
Seven  distinct  laA^as,  one  under 
another,  have  been  discovered 
in  digging  a  pit  near  Jaci,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Et- 
na; most  of  them  covered  with 
a  thick  stratum  of  rich  soil. 
Hence  the  Canon  is  said  to  have 
concluded  from  analogy,  that  the 
lowest  of  these  lavas  flowed 
from  the  mountain  14000  years 
ago;  and  that  the  earth,  of 
course,  is  more  than  14000 
yeai's  old. 

To  this  conclusion  of  JRecu- 

*  We  are  aware  that  La  Place,  in 
his  Systeme  <lu  Monde)  hus  s'ated  it  as 
the  result  of  his.  observations,  tliat 
the  moon  is  gTadually  receding  in  the 
same  regular  manner,  in  which  she 
has  heretofore  approximated.  We 
<lo  not,  however,  consider  the  point 
as  so  fully  settled,  contrary  to  the 
long  course  of  preceding  observa- 
tions, as  to  make  it  necessary  to  omit 
this  argument,  Ed. 


peroy  Bishop  Watson.^  among 
other  answers,  has  given  the 
following  decisive  one;  that  the 
nnass  which  covers  Herculane- 
um,  and  Pompeii,  consists  of 
seven  distinct  lavas,  with  veins 
of  good  soil  between  them.  But 
the  lowest  of  these  lavas  we 
know  to  have  flowed  from  Ve- 
suvius, in  the  year  79  of  the 
Christian  era:  a  little  more  than 
1700  years  since.  Complete 
proof  is  here  furnished,  that 
lava  may  be  covered  with  a 
fruitful  soil  in  about  250  years, 
instead  of  2000. 

The  other  Objection  referred 
to  is  this: 

"  It  cannot  be  rationally  sup- 
posed, that  God  should  have  be- 
gun to  create  at  so  late  a  period 
in  eternity." 

This  objection  has  been  often 
alleged;  and  always  without  con- 
sideration. A  moment's  thought 
will  prove,  that  if  the  world  had 
been  created  a  million  of  years, 
or  a  thousand  of  millions,  before 
the  Mosaic  era,  the  inhabitants, 
at  the  distance  of  6000  years 
from  its  creation,  would  have 
had  every  reason  to  dispute,  or 
deny,  its  date,  which  we  now 
have.  "  Can  it  be  imagined," 
might  they  say,  "that  God  began 
to  create  only  6000  years  ago?" 
This  question,  with  the  clearest 
evidence,  would  be  equally  just, 
and  proper,  at  the  distance  of 
6000  years  from  the  creation; 
let  it  have  taken  place  at  any 
supposable  date;  but  is  alleged 
without  force  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  must  have  been  at 
any  other. "  He,  who  does  not 
perceive  that  sooner  and  later 
have  no  reference  to  eternity, 
and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  com- 
pared with  it,  has  thought  little 
concerning  the  subject. 
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For  the  Panoplist. 

^*To  morrow"  is  the  language 
of  procrastination:  how  many 
presume  on  this  fondly  expect- 
ed, but  very  uncertain  day.  The 
votaries  of  pleasure  must  in- 
dulge in  sensual  gratification, 
and  give  a  loose  to  all  their  de- 
sires to  day;  but  to  morrow  they 
intend  to  bid  adieu  to  worldly 
pleasures,  and  seek  that  relig- 
ion which  will  make  them  hafi- 
py  hereafter.  The  rich  man  is 
employed  every  moment  of  to 
day^  in  accumulating  wealth; 
but  he  tells  you,  that  to  inorroiu 
he  means  to  lay  up  treasure  in 
heaven,  where  the  moth  doth  not 
corruht^  and  where  thieves  break 
not  through  nor  steal.  The  hon- 
orable man  is  to  day  seeking 
with  avidity  honor  from  the 
world;  but  to  morrow  he  intends 
to  seek  that  honor  which  cometh 
from  God  only.  The  drunkard 
must  indulge  in  his  cups  to  day; 
but  to  morrow  he  hopes  to  be- 
come sober  and  temperate.  The 
thief  is  anxious  to  embrace  one 
more  opportunity  of  robbing  his 
neighbor;  but  to  jnorroiu  he 
thinks  he  shall  become  honest 
and  upright.  The  profane 
swearer  must  be  indulged  with 
using  the  dialect  of  hell  to  day; 
but  to  morrow  he  intends  to 
serve  God  and  fear  an  oath. 
The  fraudulent  man  must  now 
practise  deceit  and  artifice;  but 
to  morrow  he  is  to  become  fair 
in  his  dealings. 

My  dear  friends,  how  many  of 
©ur  predecessors  in  sin,  whose 
bodies  are  now  in  the  grave,  have 
waited  for,  yea,  have  expected  a 
religious  to  morrow:  but,  a.las, 
they  have  waited  in  vain! 

My  dear  young  readers,  this 
iubject    particularly    calls     for 

Vol.IH.     J^ew  Series. 


your  attention:  have  you  pre- 
sumed on  an  uncertain  to  mor- 
row? Remember,  "  procrastina- 
tion is  the  thief  of  time."  Be- 
fore to  morroAv's  dawn  your  sun 
may  set  for  ever,  and  leave  you 
in  that  dark  abyss,  where  hope 
will  never  come,  and  whence 
there  is  no  delivei'ance.  O 
then,  v/hy  will  ye  die?  why 
will  ye  persist  in  your  rebell- 
ion wliich  will  end  in  ruin? 

My  dear  aged  fathers  and 
mothers,  what  can  you  have  to 
do  with  a  to  morrow?  I  sincere- 
ly desii'e  that  you  may  see  many 
future  days  filled  with  acts  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  angels  or 
men  to  insure  you  one.  How 
then  does  it  behove  both  you 
and  me  to  catch  the  fleeting 
moments  as  tiiey  pass;  and  em- 
ploy them  to  the  honor  of  that 
God,  from  whom  we  have  so 
deeply  revolted. 

My  Christian  friends,  where 
is  the  blessedness  ye  once  spake 
of?  nor  vanished,  I  would  hope, 
as  the  morning  cloud  and  the 
early  dew.  Do  we  not  profess 
to  belong  to  one  family?  to  be 
engaged  in' one  com^mon  cause? 
and  heirs  of  the  same  inher- 
itance? Then  surely  it  eqvially 
becomes  us  to  be  zealous  now  for 
our  Master's  honor,  for  the  en- 
largement of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  promotion  of  his  cause  in  the 
world.  Do  we  feel  an  anxious  so- 
licitude for  the  salvation  of  poor 
Christless  sinners?  Do  we  trem- 
ble for  them;  do  we  feel  ex- 
ceedingly distressed  for  their 
immortal  souls;  and  do  our  bow- 
els yearn  over  them  with  com- 
passion? Do  we  plead  with  God 
for  them  with  an  importunity 
not  to  be  denied?  Ah,  did  we 
love  our  neiyjhbors  as  ourselves, 
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we  should  be  equally  solicitous 
for  their  souls  as  for  our  own. 
Then  let  us  pray,  and  never 
faint.  Boast  not  thyself  of  to 
•  moi'row,  for  thou  knowest  not 
ivhat  a  day  may  bring  forth.  If 
thou  be  ivise.,  thou  art  ivise  for 
thyself:  but  if  thou  scornest, 
thou  alone  shall  bear  it. 

Juliana. 


MEDITATION    II. 

Jer.  X.  23.  O  Lord,  J  know 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in 
himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 

The  person  who  has  lived  to 
middle  age,  especially  if  he  is 
apt  to  reflect  upon  the  various 
events  which  are  befalling  him 
and  his  acquaintances,  must  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  here  in- 
culcated. Few  such  persons 
can  be  found,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  thought  will 
p.ot  be,  in  the  main,  appropriate. 
How  different  are  my  cir- 
cumstances from  what,  on  my 
first  entering  into  the  active 
world,  I  imagined  they  would 
be  at  this  time  of  life.  Had  I 
in  the  ardor  of  youth  raade  what 
I  should  then  have  called  a 
probable  estimate  of  my  pro- 
gress through  the  world,  how 
difFercnt  would  it  have  been 
irom  tlic  actual  history  of  that 
progress.  And  if  I  had  called 
to  my  assistance  in  making  such 
an  estimate,  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  of  xwy  friends,  how 
would  the  result  have  mocked 
all  our  calculations.  How  ma- 
ny events,  trifling  in  themselves, 
have  altered  the  whole  tenor  of 
v.\Y  life,  the  whole  circle  of  my 


connexions,  and  the  whole 
sphere  of  my  influence.  And 
these  events  were,  each  of  them, 
absolutely  impossible  to  be  fore- 
seen, guarded  against,  or  sought 
after,  by  any  human  wisdom  or 
precaution.  Into  how  many  un- 
known dangers  have  I  fallen, 
and  from  how  many  threatening 
calamities  have  I  been  deliver- 
ed; and  that  not  by  my  superior 
watchfulness  and  skill,  but  by  the 
kind  intei'position  of  my  great 
Benefactor.  On  a  review  of  my 
own  experience,  can  I  hesitate 
to  admit,  that  it  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 

While  contemplating  this  in- 
teresting truth,  let  me  derive 
from  it  some  of  the  instruction 
which  it  obviously  presents. 
From  my  own  ignorance  and 
weakness,  I  tui'n  to  Him  who  is 
infinitely  powerful  and  wise; 
and  who  can,  therefore,  conduct 
me  safely  through  innumerable 
perils,  and  deliver  me  finally  and 
for  ever  from  all  evil.  Finding  my 
utter  inability  to  guide  myself, 
I  am  compelled  to  seek  the  di- 
rection of  Him  who  knows  all 
the  mazes  of  error,  and  will 
preserve  his  children  in  the 
straight  path  which  leads  to 
endless  glory.  And  while  I 
confide  in  this  glorious  Being, 
let  me  discard  all  distressing 
anxieties  with  respect  to  futuri- 
ty. Most  of  what  I  have  here- 
tofore suffered,  (except  what 
has  been  the  direct  consequence 
of  jny  own  sins,)  has  befallen 
me  from  events  unexpected  ar:'.i 
inevitable.  Numerous  fears  \j\ 
Avhich  I  have  been  often  macicr 
uncomfortable,  the  lapse  of  time 
has  proved  to  be  groundless. 
Most  of  the  enjoyments,  also, 
Avhich  I  have  fondly  anticipated,- 
have  either  eluded  my  pursuit* 
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or  proved  fallacious  and  unsat- 
isfactory ;  while  many  others 
have  sprung  up  around  me,  to 
cheer  my  pilgrimage,  without 
my  knowledge  or  seeking. 

Let  me,  then,  moderate  my 
fears  of  temporal  distress.  Trou- 
bles which  are  confined  to  this 
world  must  be  shoi't:  even  those 
which  are  most  dreaded,  are  ca- 
pable of  great  alleviations — 
Those  which  I  am  most  inclin- 
ed to  fear,  may  never  arrive  ; 
and,  in  that  case,  the  strength  of 
body  and  mind  wasted  upon 
them,  might  have  been  better 
employed.  If  I  am  the  friend 
of  God,  all  temporary  pains  will 
be  only  the  salutary  chastenings 
of  my  heavenly  Father;  if  I  scax 
not,  terrors  more  dreadful  than 
any  which  this  world  can  fur- 
nish, ought  to  possess  my  soul. 

Let  me,  also,  moderate  my 
hopes  of  worldly  happiness. 
The  proof  is  irresistible,  that 
this  world  is  not  able  to 
give  great  and  exalted  pleas- 
ure. It  is  high  time  that  men 
should  cease  to  expect  it. 
While  I  carefully  perform  the 


duties  of  my  station,  and  thank- 
fully receive  whatever  of  tem- 
poral good  a  wise  Providence 
may  bestow,  let  my  hopes  be 
raised  higher  than  any  object 
beneath  the  sun.  When  inclin- 
ed to  indulge  in  sanguine  cal-i 
culations  with  respect  to  the 
progress  of  religion  in  the 
world,  let  me  learn  here  also  to 
wait  his  pleasure,  in  whose  pow- 
er are  the  times  and  the  seasons. 
But  blessed  be  God!  there  is 
a  state  of  happiness  to  which  all 
good  men  can  look  forward,  in 
which  there  shall  be  neither  dis- 
appointment nor  alloy.  It  is  a 
glorious  prerogative  of  the 
Christian,  that  the  Being  whom 
he  most  loves,  the  chai'acter 
which  he  is  most  anxious  to  at- 
tain, and  the  kind  of  happiness 
which  he  most  wishes  to  enjoy, 
are  immutable  and  eternal. 
Well  may  he  be  elevated  above 
the  world,  as  he  passes  along  in 
his  pilgrimage,  and  feels  that 
he  is  soon  about  to  approach 
mount  Zion  with  songs,  and  ev- 
erlasting joy  ufion  his  head. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
vv'hile  reflecting  upon  the  igno- 
rance and  the  misery  of  man, 
that  a  salutary  use  might  be 
made  of  Arithmetic^  by  afijilying 
it  to  moral  purposes.  The  late 
Dr.  Franklin  owed  much  of  his 
practical  wisdom  to  a  judicious 
employment  of  this  simple  expe- 
dient.    I  have  heard  of  a  person 


who  was  accustomed  to  spend  a 
trifle  daily  upon  strong  drink; 
but  who,  on  being  requested  to 
calculate  the  sum  which  this 
daily  trifle  wovild  amount  to  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years,  was 
astonished  beyond  tneasure  at 
the  result.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  some,  who  are  not  influ- 
enced by  higher  con  side  rations- 
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would  be  deterred  from  vice  by 
a  clear  exposure  of  its  expen- 
siveness. 

But  what  most  presses  this 
subject  upon  my  mind,  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  many  great  and 
beneficial  objects,  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  accurate  calcu- 
lation, and  by  that  wise  direc- 
tion of  pecuniary  means  which 
naturally  flows  from  it.  While 
the  lovs  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  euilsf  TT^vTftJV  Twv  y.a.'/.biV^  as 
the  Apostle  expresses  it,  the 
chastened,  regulated,  anid  con- 
scientious use  of  money^  is  the 
great  and  durable  support  of  all 
enlarged  plans  of  benevolence. 
There  is  reason  from  the  Scrip- 
tures to  believe,  that  in  the  mil- 
lennium the  world  will  be  in- 
comparably more  wealthy,  as 
well  as  more  populous,  than  it 
ever  has  been  hitherto.  An,d  it 
is  no  small  consolation  to  re- 
Beet,  that  the  copious  gifts  of 
Providence,  which,  in  the  pres- 
ent depraved  state  of  mankind, 
are  prostituted  to  every  base 
passion,  and  every  unholy  pur- 
suit, will  then  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  sanctified  affections, 
and  employed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prove  the  existence  of 
gratitude,  adoration,  and  love, 
towards  the  beneficent  Giver. 

But  to  be  more  particvilar. 
The  vast  expenses  laid  out  in 
this  country  upon  objects  of  a 
pernicious  nature,  are  incon- 
ceivable to  those  who  have 
thought  little  on  the  subject. 
The  single  article  of  unneces- 
sary spirituous  liquors,  is  a  most 
impoverishing  drain  from  the 
resources  of  multitudes.  The 
late  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  patriotism, 
^nd  of  his  philanthropic  feel- 
in^-y    used    to   lament  the   in- 


creasing use  of  strong  drink. 
Every  true  patriot,  every  man 
not  bereft  of  love  to  mankind, 
will  join  in  the  lamentation.  It 
is  not  the  abuse  of  ardent  spir- 
its by  habitual  drunkards,  which 
is  here  principally  referred  to; 
but  that  immoderate  consump- 
tion of  them  to  which  many  of 
our  farmers,  mechanics,  day- 
laborers,  and  others,  are  addict- 
ed. How  gi'eat  this  consump- 
tion is,  few  persons  trouble 
themselves  to  inquire.  The 
following  facts  and  calculations 
will  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  "■ 

A  pretty  accurate  estimate 
was  lately  made  of  the  quantity 
of  West  India  rum  consumed  in 
a  year,  in  a  small  country  town, 
which  lies  somewhere  in  New 
England.  Were  the  place 
named,  it  is  possible  the  inhab- 
itants might  think  themselves 
singled  out  as  uncommonly 
blamable  in  this  particular;  but 
we  fear,  that,  on  a  comparison, 
more  than  half  the  towns 
throughout  the  New  England 
states,  would  find  little  occasion 
to  boast.  The  result  of  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  estimate  was, 
that  10,000  gallons  of  rum  were 
drunk  in  a  town,  which  contains 
probably  about  2000  souls.  On- 
ly a  very  small  part  of  this  quan- 
tity was  necessary;  and,  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  it  will  not  seem  an  un- 
founded supposition,  that  as 
much  was  expended  for  brandy, 
gin,  &c.  during  the  same  year, 
as  ought  to  have  sufficed  for  the 
whole  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits.  We  may,  therefore, 
consider  the  whole  10,000  gal- 
lons of  rum,  (which  cost  the 
consumers  10,000  dollars,)  as  be- 
ing altogether  a  useless  expense., 
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Let  us  inquire  whether  this 
money  could  not  be  laid  out 
rather  better,  so  far  as  respects 
all  the  important  interests  of  the 
people  concerned,  and  society 
at  large.  This  is  an  easy  task. 
It  might,  indeed,  puzzle  a  fiend 
to  tell  how  this  sum  could  pro- 
mote worse  purposes,  than  those 
to  which  a  great  part  of  it  is  de- 
voted. If  those  who  are  charge- 
able with  such  waste,  could  be 
induced  to  hoard  their  money 
which  is  thus  expended,  and 
sink  it  in  the  ocean  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  their  conduct 
would  be  wise  and  comnienda- 
ble,  compared  with  what  it  is  at 
present.  They  would  then  lose 
their  money  only;  now  they  lose 
mioney,  health,  and  frequently 
reputation.  They  also  contract 
pernicious  habits,  exhibit  evil 
examples,  and  become  stupid 
and  hardened  in  sin. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  it 
is  to  be  recollected,  that  a  part 
of  the  sum  of  10,000  dollars, 
goes  into  the  national  treastiry; 
and  if  it  were  not  paid  in  this 
way,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
general  refoinnation  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  must  be  paid  in  some 
other.  We  will,  therefore,  de- 
duct 2,800  dollars  for  duties; 
and  there  will  remain  7,200  dol- 
lars, which,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, might  be  more  beneficially 
expended  in  the  following  ways. 

1.  Let  350  dollars  be  added 
to  the  salary  of  each  of  the  two 
ministers  in  the  town.  This 
will  enable  them  to  live  with 
less  anxiety  about  tempoi-al 
things,  to  devote  their  time 
with  less  distraction  to  the  du- 
ties of  their  office,  and  to  make 
;i  decent  annual  addition  to  their 
libraries.  All  these  objects  are 
Important.      Perhaps    the    last 


would  be  better  accomplished, 
by  making  an  appropriation  ev- 
ery year  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  and  supporting  parish 
libraries,  to  descend  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  ministers.  If  so,  let  the 
proper  sum^  be  deducted  from 
350  dollars,  and  the  remainder 
applied  as  above.  As  to  minis- 
terial libraries,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are  few  meth- 
ods in  which  the  durable  inter- 
ests of  the  people  could  be  more 
promoted,  than  by  founding 
them.  Small  annual  additions, 
judiciously  made,  would  render 
them  valuable;  and  the  minister 
who  would  not  profit  by  the  aid 
of  a  good  library,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  fit  for  his  station. 

2.  Small  social  libraries  es- 
tablished among  the  people  of  a 
parish,  have  been  found  by  a- 
bundant  experience  to  be  emi- 
nently useful.  Here  is  not  the 
place  for  expatiating  upon  the 
vai^ious  advantages  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  them.  If  250  dollars 
annually,  in  each  of  the  two  par- 
ishes, were  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose for  a  few  years,  a  less  sum 
would  be  sufficient  afterwards, 
and  the  surplus  could  then  be 
had  for  someotiier  public  object. 

3.  The  common  schools  in 
the  town  referred  to  might  be 
greatly  improved.  That  useful 
class  of  men,  school-masters,  do 
not  in  general  receive  an  ade- 
quate support;  they  should  be 
made  respectable,  that  the  whole 
benefit  of  their  employment  may 
be  experienced.  The  school 
houses  should  be  commodious; 
and  at  least  one  good  school  in 
every  parish  should  be  kept  up 
the  whole  year.  In  addition  to 
what  is  already  done,  let  1,000 
dollars  be  annually  appropriated 
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to  buildijig  and  repairing  school 
houses,  and  supporting  instruc- 
tors. 

4.  The  poor  demand  a  more 
comfortable  allowance,  than  is 
generally  afforded  theni.  By 
Ihe  poor  I  intend  not  only  those 
who  are  actually  supported  by 
the  public,  but  all  who  are  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  unforeseen 
calamities,  or  poverty,  from  ob- 
taining those  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  which  ought  to 
be  afforded  in  a  country  filled 
with  plenty,  and  blessed  with  the 
Gospel.  To  individual  and  pub- 
lic charity,  1,000  dollars,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  is  now  expended 
in  this  way,  will  not  be  too  large 
an  allov/ance. 

5.  Allow.  1,500  dollcirs  annu- 
ally, for. a  number  of  years,  to 
make  durable  inrprovements  in 
the  roads,  bridges,  8cc.  By  an 
economical  expenditure  of  this 
ftum,  besides  what  is  now  ex- 
pended for  the  same  purposes, 
it  would  not  be  long  needed, 
and  might  be  diverted  into  oth- 
er directions. 

6.  Devote  1,000  dollars  to 
Missionary,  Bible,  and  Tract 
Societies,  and  to  other  institu- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity. These  associations  call, 
in  impressive  language,  for  the 
benefactions  of  the  liberal.  In 
particular,  the  translations  of 
the  Bible  into  the  languages  of 
Asia  proceed  more  slowly  than 
they  would  do,  were  not  pecu- 
niary resources  wanting.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  for  stating 
the  claims  which  these  objects 
have  on  the  Christian  public;  a 
volume  would  hardly  contain 
them. 

After  these  appropriations 
from  the  money  unnecessarily 
and  pei-niciously  expended  for 


strong  drink,  in  a  single  year, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
town,  there  still  remains  the 
sum  of  1,500  dollars,  which 
might  be  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses similar  to  those  which 
have  been  described.  These 
objects  are  continually  present- 
ing themselves,  in  the  varying 
conditions  of  men,  though  they 
cannot  all  be  foreseen. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  so  ma- 
ny large  sums  could  not  be  an- 
nually paid  for  public  objects, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
town,  the  answer  is  ready:  These 
large  sums  are  actually  paid  for 
rum;  they  could,  therefore,  be 
saved  from  this  article  alone, 
and  expended  in  other  ways,  if 
the  people  were  so  inclined. 

The  saving  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  illustrate  would  in- 
volve in  it  many  other  savings 
scarcely  less  important.  But  I 
have  not  time  to  state  them 
here. 

If  these  thoughts  should  find 
a  place  in  the  Panoplist,  it  is 
probable  I  may  pursue  the  sub-, 
ject. 

Benevolus. 


ilORAL     PREACHING. 

For  the   Panoplist. 

V/¥^  sometimes  hear  it  said,  that 
'  if  to  preach  such  moral  dis- 
courses as  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  is  to  preach  like 
Seneca  and  Plato,  would  that  all 
the  Lord's  ministers  were  Sene- 
cas  and  Platos.'*  But  those 
who  m.ake  this  observation,  are 

*    Sfp   Dr.    Porter's    Qojiv^nLioR 
Sermon,  p.  32, 
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stating  a  case  which  can  never 
occur.  The  minister  who  preach- 
es such  discourses  as  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  any 
other  of  his  sermons,  \yill  never 
be  charged  with  preaching  like 
Seneca  or  Plato.  The  difference 
between  the  instructions  of 
Christ,  and  those  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  is  so  great,  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  fear,  that 
the  faithful  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel will  ever  be  mistaken  for 
the  disciple  or  imitator  of  any 
Grecian    or    Roman    moralist. 

There  are,  indeed,  those  who 
pesemble  Seneca  and  Plato,  in 
many  respects;  though  they  fall 
far  short  of  their  models,  in  elo- 
quence, force,  and  compass  of 
thought.  But  before  a  man  can 
have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  mor- 
al declension,  he  must  have  de- 
scended much  below  the  level 
occupied  by  the  humble  imita- 
tors of  Christ  and  his  Aposties, 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common 
sophisms  of  the  present  day; 
ofie  however  which  any  person 
of  information  ought  to  be  asha- 
med to  repeat  and  insist  upon; 
That  because  Calvinists  dwell 
largely  upon  doctrines,  they  of 
course  neglect  morals.  The  di- 
rect reverse  of  this  is  true.  The 
morality  inculcated  by  those 
who  are  charged  with  preach- 
ing abstruse  and  metaphysical 
doctrines,  is  generally,  if  not 
invariably,  of  a  much  higher 
character,  than  that  taught  by 
those,  who  undertake  to  build  a 
scheme  of  morality  without  lay- 
ing any  foundation  by  first 
preaching  doctrines.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  relied  on. 

A  venerable  Calvinistic  divine 
in  New  England,  who  is  now 
living,  was   complained   of  by 


some  of  his  people  for  preach- 
ing too  long  upon,  what  they  cal- 
led, abstruse  doctrines.  They 
wanted  to  hear  sermons  upon 
morality.  The  preacher  soon 
after,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
instructions,  gave  a  connected 
and  extensive  view  of  Christian 
morality,  doubtless  taking  our 
Savior's  discourses  as  a  model. 
The  same  set  of  people  now 
complained  worse  than  they  had 
done  before.  The  divine  law 
was  represented  as  so  strict  and 
comprehensive,  audits  penalties 
as  so  awful,  that  they  could  not 
endure  the  conclusions  which 
their  consciences  formed.  Such 
an  event  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. 

There  are  several  very  ob- 
vious points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  discourses  of  those 
who  are  justly  chargeable  with 
being  merely  moral  preachers, 
pind  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
or  any  other  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses. 

1.  In  point  of  strictness  the 
morality  inculcated  by  such 
preachers,  is  wonderfully  differ* 
ent  from  that  of  the  Gospel;  so 
different,  that  a  person  would 
hardly  suspect,  Uiat  the  one  was 
derived  from  the  other.  The 
morality  which  our  Savior 
taught  was  felt  to  be  strict  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  deliverecL 
It  excited  their  surprise;  it  com- 
pelled their  attention;  it  alarm- 
ed their  fears.  In  like  manner, 
those  who  really  imitate  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  are  consid- 
ered by  their  hearers  as  being 
strict;  and,  for  this  reason,  are 
found  fault  with  as  rigid;  as  uji- 
reasonahly  se~uere;  as  wishing 
people  to  be  righteous  over  much; 
as  conde?nning  ever  if  hodu;    and 
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as  making  the  path  to  heav- 
en 80  strait  that  nobody  can  nvalk 
in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  those 
preachers  who  are  inclined  to 
boast  much  of  imitating  our  Sa- 
vior's Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
cause  little  complaint  by  the 
strictness  of  their  sermons.  The 
most  worldly  miinded  of  their 
hearers  applaud  them  as  liberal 
and  enlightened;  and  they  are 
considered  as  representing  the 
path  to  heaven,  or,  as  they  v/ould 
more  politely  call  it,  the  fiath  of 
■virtue.^  as  so  broad  that  a  person 
could  hardly  get  out  of  it. 

2.  A  striking  trait  in  the 
Divine  law  as  explained  by 
Christ,  is  its  comfirehensiveness. 
It  is  described  as  reaching  all 
tiiae  thoughts  of  men,  through 
their  whole  lives,  and  as  detect- 
ing innumerable  sins  in  the  in- 
sincere performances  of  those 
actions,  which  are  commendable 
when  rightly  performed. 

But  among  modern  liberal 
preachers,  who  claim  the  ex- 
clusive honor  of  inculcating 
morality,  are  found  those  who 
exhibit  a  great  part  of  human 
conduct  as  not  coming  within 
the  cognizance  pi  the  Divine 
administration;  as  being  indif- 
ferent in  itself,  and  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  universe.  The  next  step  is 
a  denial  of  a  particular  Provi- 
dence; a  step  which  some  are 
not  backward  to  take,  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tions of  reason,  and  the  most 
express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture.* 

*  Rev.  Sydney  Smkb,  a  Socinian 
preacher  in  England,  has,  in  a.  ser- 
mon wliich  he  lately  psiblisiit'd,  de« 
nied  the  exislencf  uf  ;i  panicular 
Providence, 


3,  Our  Savior's  "preaching 
was  remarkable  for  its/iungency. 
It  always  reached  the  con- 
science. It  invariably  coA'ered 
the  wicked  with  silent  shame; 
or  called  forth  their  bitter  odium* 
and  cruel  persecution.  And  the 
pei'usal  of  his  discourses  will  of- 
ten produce  the  same  effects  now. 

But  the  exhibitions  of  sin  and 
holiness  made  by  preachers  of 
mere  morality,  are  so  vague  and 
indistinct,  that  the  most  outra- 
geously immoral  person  will 
hear  them  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure. Their  discourses  ex- 
cite no  emotions  of  shame  or 
remorse;  nor  is  sin  made  to  ap- 
pear odious  and  loathsome. 

A  different  result  follows  the 
public  ministrations  of  those, 
who  are  stigmatized  as  met- 
aphysical and  controversial 
preachers.  Their  hearers  get 
real  information  on  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  the  nature  of  true  vir- 
tue. They  feel  themselves  to 
be  sinners,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  take  shame  to  themselves, 
humble  themselves  before  God, 
and  become  sincere  penitents. 
At  any  rate,  they  cannot  sit 
calm  and  undisturbed  under 
such  preaching.  Conscience 
will  do  its  office,  and  discover 
its  operations,  however  pride 
may  attempt  to  conceal  them. 

4.  Our  Savior's  preaching  was 
always  pressed  upon  the  heart 
by  weighty  sanctions.  He  often 
mentioned,  with  unspeakable 
solemnity,  the  wrath  of  God,  the 
terrors  of  the  judgment,  and  the 
unquenchable  flames  of  hell. 

So  far  from  imitating  him  in 
these  respects  are  modern  lib- 
eral preachers,  that  they  ridi- 
cule those  who  conscientiously 
imitate  him.  A  display  of  fu-- 
ture  punishment,  though  made 
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in  the  tenderest  manner,  and 
•with  the  sincerest  regard  for 
the  immortal  interests  of  the 
hearers,  is  scofted  at  as  hell-fire 
pi'caching.     How  can  such  ridi- 


cule be  less  than  a  direct  affront 
to  the  Savior,  who  dwelt  upon 
the  tornaents  of  hell  with  une- 
qualled anxiety  and  energy? 
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It  is  but  a  short  time  since  reg- 
ular associations  have  been  form- 
ed in  this  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  and  dissemi- 
nating a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  In  organizing  such 
associations,  and  in  conducting 
them  so  that  the  good  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them  maybe  receiv- 
ed, many  embarrassments  pecul- 
iar to  a  new  country  have  been 
experienced.  These  embarrass- 
ments are,  hov/ever,  becoming 
less  formidable;  and  we  confi- 
dently hope,  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching, when  all  institutions 
which  have  for  their  object  the 
improvement  of  arts,  sciences, 
or  morals,  in  our  com.mimity, 
will  receive  suitable  attention 
from  the  learned,  and  suitable 
patronage  from  the  affluent. 
Commendable  exertions  have 
already  been  made  by  Histori- 
cal, Agricultural,  and  other  So- 
cieties; and,  from  the  specimen 
before  us,  we  think  the  Connec- 
ticut Academy  has  commenced 
its  labors  with  very  encouraging 
prospects. 

For  the  information  of  our 
readers,  we  present  them  witli 
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The  preface  contains  a  lucid 
account  of  the  formation,  and  the 
objects,  of  the  Academy. 

In  the  list  of  members,  we  ob- 
serve the  names  of  the  Faculty 
of  Yale  College,  of  the  principal 
civilians  in  Connecticut,  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Clergy, 
and  of  others  distinguished  by 
their  professional  eminence,  or 
by  their  attainments  in  learning 
and  the  useful  arts.  The  act  of 
Incorporation  limits  the  number 
of  members  resident  in  Connec- 
ticut, so  that  they  cannot  exceed 
two  hundred,  nor  be  less  than 
forty.  At  the  publication  of  this 
work,  the  number,  within  the  a- 
bove  description,  was  ninety  five. 

In  the  first  article,  Mr.  Web- 
ster undertakes  to  prove  that 
there  has  not  been  such  a  change 
in  the  temperature  of  climate, 
cither  in  the  Eastern  or  West- 
em  cqjitincnt,  as  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed.  The  essay  of 
Dr.  Williams,  and  other  dis- 
cussions bestovved  upon  this  sub- 


ject by  several  writers  of  emi- 
nence during  the  last  century, 
had  been    considered  as  estab- 
lishing   the   conclusion,   that  a 
great    change    of   climate    had 
been  gradually  taking  place,from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have   historical    notice,  to    the 
present.     It  is  the  object  of  Mr. 
Webster's  dissertation  to  show, 
that  this  conclusion   cannot  be 
supported   by   the   facts   which 
have  been  relied  upon  as  war- 
ranting it,  and  that  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  all  the  facts,  which 
he  had  been  able  to  collect,  leads 
to   a  very  different  conclusion. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  dissertation  proves,  un- 
deniably, that  the  common  opin- 
ion is  erroneous;  it  never  hav- 
ing been  founded  on  a  large  col- 
lection of  facts,  nor  on  accurate 
reasoning  from  the  facts  cited. 
The  principal  sources  of  error 
on  this  subject,  seem   to  have 
been  the  two  following:    First, 
the  receiving  of  accounts  of  cold 
and  its  effects  from  ancient  au- 
thors, as  common  occurrences; 
whereas  they  are  mentioned  in 
general  only  because  they  were 
extraordinary:  and,  secondly,  the 
application  of  descriptions  of  a 
country  in  its  natural  uncultivat- 
ed state,  to   the    same  country 
when  subdued  by  cultivation.  It 
is   evident,  also,  that   Dr.  Wil- 
liams  and  his   predecessors  in 
this  inquiry,  sought  for  evidence 
on  one  side  of  the  question  only. 
Finding  passages  in  the  ancient 
classics  which  spoke  of  greater 
cold,  than  they  supposed  to  be 
ever  experienced   in  the  same 
climates      now,     they     reason- 
ed from  these  passages,  and   a 
few  others  which   appeared   to 
support  the   same  conclusions. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Webster 
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has  produced  a  great  variety  of 
passages  from  the  same  classics, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  which 
describe  the  mildness  of  the 
sattie  climates;  and  from  both 
kinds  of  authorities,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  of  modern  facts, 
he  argues,  either  that  there  has 
been  no  change  of  temperature 
at  all,  or  that  it  has  been  com- 
paratively slight  and  unimport- 
ant. But  the  most  satisfactory 
class  of  arguments  in  this  dis- 
sertation, is  that  deduced  from 
the  appeai'ances  of  the  vegetable 
world.  He  shows,  that  the  most 
important  trees  and  fruits  flour- 
ished seventeen  centuries  ago, 
just  where  they  flourish  now.  It 
appears,  for  instance,  from  a 
comparison  of  Strabo  with  Ar- 
thur Young  and  other  moderns, 
that  the  fig-tree,  the  olive,  and 
the  vine,  have  not  advanced 
northward  since  the  time  of  the 
first  mentioned  author.  It  ap- 
pears, also,  from  the  concurrent 
voice  of  all  antiquity,  that  Italy 
produced  the  same  fruits  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  which 
grow  there  at  this  day.  So  of 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  other 
countries.  Mr.  Webster  com- 
plains much  of  the  rash  and  un- 
founded assertions  made  by 
those  writers,  the  result  of 
whose  investigations  he  is  ques- 
tioning.* Indeed,  very  little  val- 

*  It  is  surprising-,  that  such  asser- 
tions as  we  frequently  meet  with,  on 
the  subject  of  the  climate  and  face  of 
our  own  country,  should  ever  be 
made;  especially  by  those  who  live 
on  the  spot.  As  an  instance  illustra- 
tive of  this  remark,  we  cite  part  of  a 
sentence  from  the  current  volume  of 
the  Anthology,  page  30.  A  review- 
er there  says,  that  "our  forest,  bein^ 
almost  wholly  composed  of  evergreens, 
must  acquire  less  warmth  than 
would  a  forest  of  deciduous  trees" 


uable  information  can  be  obtain- 
ed on  any  subject  of  this  nature, 
from  single  and  extraordinary 
facts.  Were  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  effects  of  cold, 
which  have  occurred  in  New 
England  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
collected  and  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  support  a  theory,  th^ 
person  who  should  see  such  an 
exhibition,  if  destitute  of  other 
sources  of  knowledge,  would 
conclude  that  we  live  in  a  sec- 
ond Nova  Zembla.  Take  for 
instance,  an  accurate  description 
of  the  eff'eets  of  cold  in  the  ter- 
rible wind  of  last  January,  when 
the  thermometer  stood  in  some 
parts  of  New  England  at  only 
three  degrees  above  the  freez- 
ing point  of  mercury,  and  when 
ships  were  driven  from  our 
coasts  with  their  decks,  sails, 
and  rigging  so  covered  with  ice, 
as  to  be  utterly  unmanageable; 
let  such. a  description  remain  as 
an  isolated  document  to  posteri' 
ty;  and  what  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion would  be  formed  with 
respect  to  the  present  tempera- 
ture of  our  climate.  Or  take 
another  fact,  which  we  think 
Mr.  Webster  has  not  stated; 
viz.  that  in  the  hard  winter  of 
1780,  a  detachment  of  troops 
marched  on  the  ice  from  the 
city  of  New  York  to  Staten  Isl- 
and, a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
There  are  extremes  in  all  coun-r 
tries,  however  mild  may  be  the 

IJow  would  a  foreigTier  be  disappoint- 
ed after  reading  this  account,  to  find, 
on  travelling  through  the  country, 
that  scarcely  a  tenth  part,  certainly 
not  a  fifth,  of  the  foliage  in  our  for- 
ests, is  on  evergreens.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  is  the  fact,  from  hav- 
ing travelled  extensively  through 
four  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
the  State  ot  New  York. 
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general  character  of  the  climate. 
At  Naples  there  was  a  storm,  a 
short  time  ago,  in  which  the 
snow  fell  a  foot  deep;  and  there 
was  an  account  in  the  public 
papers  lately,  of  terribly  stormy, 
cold,  blustering  weather,  at  the 
same  place,  so  late  in  the  spring 
as  the  month  of  May.  Yet  Naples 
has  undoubtedly  a  delightful  cli- 
mate. 

To  conclude  our  remarks  on 
Mr.  Webster's  dissertation,  we 
recommend  it  as  a  collection  of 
facts  and  reasoning-,  which  evin- 
ces much  learning  Eund  research, 
and  as  a  discussion  which  will 
alFord  much  enteitainment  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  such  stud- 
ies. 

The  account  of  the  Mineralo- 
gy of  the  town  of  New  Haven  by 
Professor  Siiliman,  and  the  des- 
cription of  the  Meteor  which 
burst  over  Weston,  in  Connec- 
ticut, in  Dec.  1807,  by  Profes- 
sors Siiliman  and  Kingsley,  are 
written  in  a  style  clear,  unaffect- 
ed, and  suited  to  the  subjects. 
The  facts  were  collected  with 
diligence,  and  are  stated  with 
such  particularity  as  of  itself 
proves  them  to  be  authentic. 

Of  the  articles  furnished  by 
Col.  Mansfield,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  produc- 
tions of  one  of  the  first  mathe- 
maticians in  our  country.  Per- 
haps we  might  say  more. 

The  article  on  the  theories  of 
Meteoric  stones,  by  Professor 
Day,  is  composed  in  a  style  un- 
commonly pure  and  perspicu- 
ous; and  is  not  chargeable  with 
that  bold  reliance  on  fanciful  hy- 
potheses, which  is  too  often 
found  in  philosophical  specula- 
tions. We  should  be  glad  to 
make  a  few  extracts  did  our 
limits  permit. 


The  double  object  of  Mr. 
Webster,  in  the  last  aiticle,  is, 
by  an  etymological  examination 
of  the  names  of  all  the  principal 
heathen  deities,  to  show  that 
these  names  were  originally  il- 
lustrative of  the  characters  of 
the  deities  to  whom  they  were 
applied,  and  that  from  this 
source  much  information  may 
be  gained  with  respect  to  the 
histoiy  and  languages  of  ancient 
and  modern  nations.  With  most 
of  the  derivations  we  are  satis- 
fied; but  some  of  the  arguments 
appear  hardly  conclusive  to  us. 
We  confess  ourselves,  however, 
to  be  far  from  adepts  in  the  re- 
condite science  of  etymology. 

One  criticism  will  apply  to 
this  article,  and  to  the  disserta- 
tion on  climate;  viz.  that  the  va- 
rious parts  were  apparently  writ- 
ten at  diflFerent  times,  as  author- 
ities were  discovered.  This  cir- 
cumstance will  account  for  some 
repetitions,  and  for  a  less  con- 
nected arrangement  of  materials, 
than  would  have  been  otherwise 
adopted. 

On  the  >vhole  we  have  been 
much  pleased  with  these  Me- 
moirs, and  hope  the  veiy  res- 
pectable body  which  produced 
them,  will  continue  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  so  advantageous- 
ly commenced. 


V.  The  Charitable  blessed;  a 
Sermo7i  preached  in  the  first 
chiirch  in  J^eiv  Haven,  Au- 
gust 8,  1810.  JBij  TlMOfHT 
DivlGiii'.,  D.  D.  President  of 
Yale  College.  Sidney's  Press, 
pp.  30. 

Charity  is  usually  reckoned  a- 
mor>g  the  number  of  tiite    and 
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hackneyed  subjects,  which  are 
too  plain  to  be  elucidated,  and 
too  common  to  need  the  aid  of 
argument,  or  eloquence.  The 
duties  which  it  enjoins  are  con- 
sidered as  so  obvious,  that  they 
need  only  to  be  stated,  in  order 
to  be  understood,  and  practised. 
We  are,  however,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  there  are  few  practical  sub- 
jects, which  ought  to  be  so  oft- 
en explained  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  pressed  upon  the  con- 
science. Even  good  men,  in 
our  country,  seem  to  have 
vague,  inadequate,  and  inopera- 
tive opinions,  with  respect  to 
the  nature,  and  extent,  of  the 
duties  of  charity.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  honorable  excep- 
tions to  this  observation;  but  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  these 
could  be  justly  called  examples 
universally  imitated,  rather  than 
exceptions.  Entertaining  such 
views,  we  are  glad  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  sermon  consented  to 
its  publication.  The  occasion 
on  which  the  sermon  was 
preached,  is  briefly  explained 
in  the  following  advertisement 
prefixed  to  it. 

"There  are  in  the  cityof  NewHa- 
ven  three  Female  Chaintable  Socie- 
ties, voluntarily  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving'  the  sufferings  of 
Women,  and  Children,  in  the  seve- 
ral Congregations.  At  the  request 
of  cwo  of  these  Societies  the  follow- 
ing Discourse  was  delivered,  and  is 
now  printed." 

The  text  is  in  Psalm  xli.  1, 
2,  3. 

'' Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
poor;  the  Lord  ivill  deliver  him  in 
time  of  trouble. 

The  Lord  'will  preserve  him,  and 
keep  hi}n  alive:  and  he  shall  be  bless- 
sd  upon  the  earth:   mid  thsu  ivilf  not 


deliver  him   u7ito   the  will  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon 
the  bed  of  languishing:  thou  wilt  make 
all  his  bed  in  his  sickness." 

After  an  explanation  of  the 
text,  it  is  proposed  by  the  preach- 
er, to  discuss  the  subject  by  in- 
quiring into  the  Wc^Mj-e  of  Char- 
ity; the  Duty  of  administering 
it;  the  Grou7ids  on  which  it  is 
refused  or  neglected;  and  the 
Considerations  by  which  it  is 
enforced. 

The  JVature  of  Charity  is  ex- 
plained, by  representing  it  as 
consisting  in  relieving  the  ne- 
cessities of  others;  in  relieving 
and  removing  the  evils  of  dis- 
ease; in  relieving  sorrow;  in 
extricating  our  fellow  creatures 
out  of  their  difficulties;  in  pre- 
venting, or  removing  ignorance; 
and  in  preventing,  or  removing 
vice. 

The  Duty  of  administering 
Charity  is  stated  in  a  single  par- 
agraph, which  we  quote. 

"Concerning  the  Duty  of  adminis' 
tering  Charity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  it  is  expressly  com- 
manded by  God;  that  it  is  enjoined 
in  the  Gospel,  in  many  forms;  that  it 
is  impressed  upon  us  with  peculiar 
solemnity  and  force;  and  that  it  is 
tirged  more  extensively,  than  any 
other  duty,  which  is  owed  to  our 
fellow  men.  He,  who  wants  addi- 
tional considerations,  to  convince 
him,  that  he  is  under  indispensable 
obligations  to  perform  works  of 
charity,  may  rest  satisfied,  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  his  duty,  not  because  he 
does  not  understand,  but  because  he 
does  not  love  it,"     p.  10. 

Among  the  Grounds,  on 
which  Charity  is  refused,  or 
/  neglected,  the  following  are 
mentioned:  Ignorance  of  the 
wants  of  others;  want  of  system 
in  bestowing  charity;  insensibil- 
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ity  to  the  sufferings  of  others; 
avarice;  ambition,  that  is,  as  ex- 
plained, the  love  of  shew,  luxu- 
ry, and  pleasure;  and,  finally,  the 
wish  to  lay  up  property  for  our 
children.  From  the  last  of  these 
subdivisions,  we  select  two  par- 
agi-aphs;  observing,  by  the  way, 
that  the  account  there  given  of 
the  fluctuation  of  wealth,  in  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  will  apply, 
with  little  alteration,  to  most  of 
the  large  towns  in  our  country. . 

"The  wish  to  provide  comfortably 
for  our  children  is  not  only  rational, 
and  innocent,  br.t  an  indispensable 
duty,  "i/"  any  man  provide  not  for 
his  own,  especially  for  those  of  his  oian 
house;  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
•worse  than  an  Infdel.''''  God  has  en- 
trusted our  childi'en  to  our  care,  and 
has  very  I'easonably,  as  w^ell  as  very 
kindly,  required,  that  we  should  sus- 
tain them;  educate  them;  form  them 
to  habits  of  virtue;  prepare  them 
for  useful  business;  and  enable  them, 
so  far  as  shall  be  in  our  power,  to 
enter,  with  prospects  of  success,  up- 
on some  beneficial  and  reputable  em- 
ployment for  life.  But  he  has  not 
required  of  us  any  anxiety,  or  any  la- 
bors, to  leave  them  rich.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  taught  us,  both  in 
bis  word,  and  in  his  providence,  that 
such  anxiety,  and  such  labors,  are 
miserable  folly.  "Tea,""  saith  the 
wisest  of  all  men,  speaking  by  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration,  "Z  hcited  all  my 
labor,  'which  I  had  taken  under  the  swi, 
because  I  should  leave  it  unto  the  man, 
that  shall  be  after  me;  and  ivho  inow- 
eth  whether  he  shall  be  a  luise  man,  or 
a  fool?  Tet  shall  he  have  rule  over  all 
my  labor,  wherein  I  have  labored. 
This  also  is  vanity." 

"The  humbling  truth,  which  con- 
cludes these  observations  of  Solo- 
mon, \s  abundantly  exhibited  in  the 
conrse  of  Divine  providence.  Al- 
most all  the  wealth,  which  exists  in 
this  town,  has  been  earned  by  those 
who  possess  it.  During  forty  four 
years,  the  term  in  which  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  it,  almost  all 
the  persons  who  have  inlievited  con- 


siderable property,  and  have  left  the 
world,  have  died  poor:  very  many  of 
them  bankrupts;  some  of  them  beg- 
gars; and  scarcely  any  of  them  men 
of  wealth.  What  man  would  toil 
through  life,  to  earn  property,  with 
the  knowledge  that  this  would  be 
th.e  issue  of  his  labors?  What  man 
of  common  sense,  must  not  perceive 
the  decisive  probability,  furnished  by 
this  example,  that  his  labors  to 
hoard  up  property  for  his  children 
will  issue  in  this  manner?  My  Breth- 
ren, you  profess  to  love  your  chil- 
dren.  Do  you  wish  it  to  be  more 
difficult,  are  you  willing  to  toil 
through  life  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult, for  them,  to  enter  the  King' 
dom,  of  Heaven,  than  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle?  Are 
you  willing  to  place  them  in  tem,pt*- 
tion,  and  a  snare,  and  to  cherish  in 
them  the  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts, 
which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition?  Will  you  make  these  ob- 
jects reasons  for  refusing,  or  ne- 
glecting, to  perform  a  duty,  so  loud- 
ly demanded  by  humanity,  so  pun- 
gently  urged  by  conscience,  so  sol- 
emnly  enjoined  by  God?   pp.  15, 16. 

The  passage  is  succeeded  by 
an  account  of  tlie  Female  Char- 
itable Societies  in  New  Haven, 
and  a  statement  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  with  which  charity  is 
dispensed  by  them.  A  highly 
honorable  commendation,  and 
one  as  well  deserved  as  it  is 
honorable,  is  next  bestowed  up- 
on those  who  have  established  a 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  fe- 
male children  of  the  blacks. 
We  cannot  restrain  our  desire 
of  quoting  this  passage,  which, 
coming  from  so  high  authority, 
and  delivered  on  so  public  an 
occasion,  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention  towards  the  subject 
of  it. 

Before  we  gratify  our  readers 
with  the  passage  referred  to, 
we  are  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  to  their  notice  a 
plan  of  the  most  beneficent  de- 
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scription,  formed,  adopted,  and 
executed,  by  the   young   ladies 
of  New  Haven.     The   negroes 
in  that  town,  as  in   most   other 
places,  are    educated   in   igno- 
rance and  vice.    Much  has  been 
said,  and  little   done,  with   re- 
spect to  the  means  of  meliora- 
ting their  condition.      It  ought 
in  justice  to  be  observed,  here, 
that  there  are  difficulties  attend- 
ing the    subject  of  a  very  dis- 
couraging    nature.       But    the 
young   ladies    thought,  that  at 
least   something  might  be  done 
for  the  female  children  of  this 
unhappy  class  of  people;    and 
they  resolved  to  make  the  ex- 
periment.      Accordingly,     be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  young 
ladies  associated  for  this  benevo- 
lent purpose.      They  solicited 
money  for  the  purchase  of  arti- 
cles of  clothing  for  those  chil- 
dren, whose  parents  were  una- 
ble to  clothe  them.     The  mon- 
ey, as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, was  not  withheld  from  such 
solicitors.       They     made    the 
cloth  purchased  into   garments; 
and  proceeded    to  establish    a 
school,  taught  by  themselves  on- 
ly, for  the  instruction  of  these 
children  in   common  learning, 
industry,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion. 
The  school  has  been  in  exist- 
ence six  months;   and   has   re- 
ceived high    encomiums  from 
those  who  have  visited  it.     Sev- 
eral worthy  and  dignified  ladies 
have  cheerfully  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  overseers,   to  which  the 
instructresses     invited      them. 
The   school  is    taught  by  the 
young    ladies   in  rotation;   two 
having  the   charge  of  it,   at  a 
time;  each   one   sustaining  the 
©ffice  a  fortnight;  ajid  one  leav- 


ing the  school,  and  another  com- 
ing in,  every  week. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  in- 
troduce the  commendation,  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

"With  these  views  of  the  subject  in 
hand,!  fee!  myself  const  rained,  in  this 
public  manner,  to  return  my  cordial 
thanks  to  the  genei'ous  minded  per- 
sons, who  have  instituted  a  schoolin 
this  town,  for  the  female  African 
children.  I  feel  myself  peculiarly 
obliged  to  return  my  thanks  to  the 
young  ladies,  who,  with  a  dignihed 
superiority  to  ordinary  pi-ejudices, 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  in- 
struction of  this  school.  I  feel  my- 
self obliged,  in  the  same  cordial 
manner,  to  return  my  thanks  to  all 
the  members  of  these  Societies,  for 
the  noble  example,  which  they  have 
set  before  us,  of  doing  good  to  the 
souls  and  the  bodies,  of  their  suffering 
fellow  creatures.  This  is  the  sublime 
employment  for  which  rational  beings 
were  especially  made;  a  prelude  to 
the  beneficence  of  Heaven;  an  anti- 
cipation of  both  the  virtue  and  the 
happiness  of  immortal  being.  Here 
the  female  character  assumes  its 
fairest,  highest,  richest  ornaments; 
and  is  ^arrayed  with  a  lustre,  and 
loveliness,  which  leaves  beauty, 
graceful  manners,  and  fine  accom- 
plishments, out  of  sight,  and  out  of 
remembrance."  p.  23. 

The  Considerations  by  which, 
charity  is  enforced,  in  this  ser- 
mon, are,  the  command  of  the 
Eternal  God;  the  example  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer;  the  supreme 
excellence  of  this  Christ-like 
character;  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  those  who  are  to  be  re- 
lieved. The  last  but  one  of 
these  subdivisions,  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  animated  char- 
acter of  the  Apostle  Paul: 

"View  this  great,  this  wonderful 
man,  leaving  his  country;  his  friends; 
his  certain  prospects  of  opulence; 
the  supreme  distinction  to  which  his 
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vast  powers  of  mind  gave  him  an  un- 
disputed title;  and  all  the  pleasures, 
and  hopes,  coveted  by  man.  Behold 
liim  wandering  over  land  and  sea; 
encountering  hunger  and  thirst,  cold 
and  heat,  pam  and  sorrow,  contempt 
and  pei-secution,  torture  and  death; 
to  rescue  the  souls  of  his  fellov/  men 
fi'om  ignorance,  vice,  and  perdition; 
and  to  restore  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
holiness  of  hfe,  and  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. See  this  same  man,  amid  all 
these  trials,  amid  all  this  benefi- 
cence, laboring  daily  with  his  hands, 
that  he  might  minister  to  his  own 
necessities,  and  those  of  his  compan- 
ions; supplying  the  wants  of  himself 
and  others,  instead  of  receiving  that 
support  from  his  converts,  to  which 
his  claims  allowed  of  no  question. 
Whence  arose  this  singular  conduct 
of  this  astonishing  man?  It  arose, 
my  Brethren,  from  the  fact,  that  he 
believed,  that  he  embraced,  that  he 
realized,  that  glorious  declaration  of 
Christ,  "/f  is  more  blessed  to  give, 
than  to  receive."   pp.  26,  27. 


We  should  select  mot'C,  were 
it  not  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is,  we  had  rather  that 
our  readers  should  peruse  the 
sermon  entire;  the  other  is,  we 
do  not  think  that  extracts  afford 
complete  justice  to  the  whole 
performance. 

This  sermon  can  scarcely  fail 
of  having  a  good  influence  on 
those,  who  attentively  peruse  it. 
The  style  is  plain,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  the  parts  natural;  so 
that  the  intended  effect  is  easily 
produced  upon  the  mind.  The 
eloquence  most  predominant,  is 
the  eloquence  of  facts;  which, 
as  is  justly  observed  by  a  for- 
eign reviewer,  "  is  always 
more  impressive  than  that  of 
words." 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


To  the  following  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety we  invite  tlie  particular  attention  of  our  readers.  It  will  be  continued 
in  several  numbers. 

REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTORS   TO   THE    MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,    AT     THEIR 
SIXTEENTH   GENERAL   MEETING,   ON   THURSDAY,  MAY  10,1810. 


The  great  duty  of  disseminating  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  among  the 
heathen  nations,  appears  to  be  better 
understood  by  serious  Christians 
than  in  former  days.  This  Society 
owes  its  existence,  and  its  continu- 
ance, to  a  sense  of  this  duty;  actu- 
ated by  which,  their  liberal  contri- 
butions have  enabled  the  Directors 
to  continue  their  exertions  in  the 
support  of  ?vlissions  already  estab- 
lished, and  to  send  forth  several  ad- 
ditional laborers  into  the  extensive 
field.  The  Directors  to  whom  the 
Society  inlrirsted  the   management 


of  their  concei-ns  for  the  past  year, 
now  present  to  them  a  summary  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings:  and  al- 
though they  have  not  the  gratifica- 
tion of  relating  any  very  remarkable 
instances  of  success,  they  trust  that 
their  Report  will  be  found,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory  and  encoui'aging; 
will  shew  that  the  grand  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged  is  in  a 
pi'osperons  and  improving  state;  will 
furnish  an  occasion  of  new  thanks- 
givings to  the  God  of  all  grace,  and 
animate  the  Society  to  persevere  in 
tlie  most  vigorous  exertions  to  dif- 
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fuse  the  savor  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Directors  will  first  report  the 
progress  of  their  faithful  Missiona- 
ries in  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BETHELSDORP. 

Dr.  Vander  Kemp  and  his  asso- 
ciates continue  with  unremitting  as- 
siduity their  benevolent  labors  at 
this  institution,  and  in  several  of  the 
native  kraals  which  are  within  a  con- 
venient distance  to  admit  of  their  oc- 
casional visits:  and  the  blessing  of 
God  accompanies  their  zealous  ex- 
ertions. From  a  summary  account 
both  of  the  external  and  spiritual 
state  of  that  Mission,  we  select  the 
following  extracts:  "  The  external 
state  of  Bethelsdorp  puts  on  gradu- 
ally a  more  promising  appearance: 
the  people  become  more  industri- 
ous. The  knitting  school  flourishes, 
under  the  direction  of  brotlier 
Read's  wife.  Formerly  we  had  no 
corn  of  our  own;  but  this  year  the 
Lord  has  shewn  that  it  is  in  his 
power  literally  to  change  a  desert 
into  fertile  ground,  by  afi'ording, 
throughout  the  whole  year,  such  an 
abundance  of  rain,  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  sow  wheat  and  bar- 
ley sufficient  for  our  provision, 
which  is  almost  ripe,  and  promises 
a  copious  harvest.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  also  increases,  so  that 
we  have  been  obliged  to  surround 
the  square  which  forms  Bethelsdorp 
with  a  second,  and  that  with  a  third 
square,  which  in  all  probability  will 
soon  be  filled  up  Our  fields  are 
covered  with  cattle,  amounting  to  a- 
bout  1200  head,  not  including  the 
sheep  and  the  goats.  There  is  such 
an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter, 
that  this  last  article  Jias  been  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  soap,  Oth- 
er necessary  articles,  as  clothing, 
corn,  and  flour,  are  brought  by  the 
boors  in  waggons,  as  to  a  market- 
place." 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
short  sketch  here  given  of  the  out- 
ward state  of  things  in  this  Mission- 
arv  station,  without  the  most  pleas- 
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ing  and  grateful  emotions.  How  re- 
markable is  the  contrast  which  it 
exhibits,  to  the  rude  and  unproduc- 
tive condition  in  which  the  Mission- 
aries found  it  a  few  years  ago!  What 
a  rapid  advance  towards  civilization 
lias  Christianity  produced  in  so  short 
a  space!  How  greatly  has  it  promo- 
ted the  comfort  of  life,  and  raised 
the  human  character  from  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation  to  some  degree 
of  social  order  and  intellectual 
improvement!  This  will  become 
more  apparent,  from  the  following 
extract  relating  to  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  mission:  "As  to  the  state  of 
religion,  we  have  so  much  more  rea- 
son to  praise  and  glorify  the  hoiy 
name  of  God,  as  spiritual  blessings 
outweigh  those  of  tlie  world.  Tlie 
word  of  life  is  by  no  means  lifeless 
among  us:  and  although  we  cannot 
well  estimate  the  number  of  those 
who  we  have  reason  to  believe  are 
favored  with  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ,  on  account  of  their  conceal- 
ing, in  great  part,  the  inward  dis- 
position of  their  hearts;  yet,  from 
what  we  hear  accidentallj'  from  oth- 
ers, we  believe  it  to  be  considera- 
ble. There  are,  however,  not  a  few 
in  whom  the  work  of  converting 
grace  is  more  evident  to  us  Among 
these  we  number  two  slaves,  and  a 
Hottentot, who  frequently  come  over 
on  the  Sunday  to  hear  the  word  of 
God;  and  three  Kaflree  women,  one 
of  whom,  called  Leentje,  was  re- 
markable for  integrity  of  life,  and 
not  less  for  assiduity  and  fervor  in 
prayer.  She  was  taken  ill  at  a  farm 
in  our  neighborhood,  and  desired  to 
see  brother  Vander  Kemp,  who 
fetched  her  home  in  a  waggon,  and 
took  her  to  his  house.  Here  she 
spent  almost  night  and  day  in  prayer, 
and  close  communion  with  Christ. 
One  morning  she  sent  for  brother 
Vander  Kemp,  requesting  him  to 
give  her  love  to  all  the  people  of 
God,  and  to  be  laid  in  the  open  airj 
which  being  done  she  said,  '•  Now  I 
will  go  to  my  God;"  and  whilst 
brother  Vander  Kemp,  who  expect- 
ed that  the  disease  would  be  linger- 
ing, placed  a  mat  round  about  her  to 
screen  her  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
he  observed  that  she  turned   herself 
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on  her  side,  and  inclined  her  head 
upon  her  arm,  as  if  going  to  sleep; 
but  looking  more  attentivel}'  at  her, 
was  surprised  to  find  that  her  last 
enemy  was  destroyed  before  any 
symptom  of  conflici  could  be  ob- 
served. She  walked  with  God,  and 
was  not;  for  God  took  her." 

Dr.   Vander    Kemp   and  his   col- 
leagues express  a  sirong  persuasion 
that   the    Institution   of  an    Orphan 
House  at  Bethelsdorp  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  etfects; 
and  he  has  made    application  to  the 
government   at   the   Cape   for   their 
sanction  and  assistance;  but  has  not 
jel  received  any  reply.      As   it  ap- 
pears to  lis  an   object  of  great  im- 
poitance,  we  think  it  proper  to  give 
the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Van- 
der Kemp's   letter   on  tne   subject: 
"  riiere  is,  i  believe,  noplace  where 
an  Orphan  House  is  more  necessary 
than  at  Bethelsdorp.    in  otiier  places, 
it   serves   only   for    the  education  of 
orphans,  and  children  abandoned  by 
their    parents;    but  at  Bethelsdorp, 
and   in   general  among  the  Hoiten- 
iots,   the   ediicaiion  of    children    is 
so  sf.amenillyneglected,_that  we  fear 
the  rising  gc'iieration,  which  is  nume- 
rous, will   become  burdensome,  and 
even  dangerous  to  the  colony,  unless 
some  efficacious  means  be   adopted, 
by  which   children   belonging  to  the 
institution,  may,  from  tiieir  infancy, 
be  accustomed  to  an  industrious  and 
decent  life.     To   this   end,   nothing 
seems  to  us  more  conducive  than  a 
kind  of  seminary,  in  which,  not  only 
orphans,  but  children  whose  educa- 
tion may  be  neglected   by  their  pa- 
rents, may  be  constrained  to  labor  for 
their  subsistence.     1  he  fund  for  the 
support  of  this,  may  perhaps,  in  part, 
be  raised  from    benevolent   subscri- 
bers in  England,  and  in  part  also  by 
tlie  product  of  the  labors  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  who  may   be   em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  soap,  mats, 
straw   hats,    baskets,   leather   caps, 
and  fishing-neis;    in    tailors',   shoe- 
makers', carpenters', or  smitlis'  work. 
A  knitting  school,  and  one  for  nee- 
dle-work,  will  be  necessary.     Broth- 
er UUbiicht   is   ready  to   introduce 
weaving.     Some  may  be  emph)yed 
in  collecting  sccotorine  aloes,  which 


Bethelsdorp  produces  in  large  quan- 
tities: but  the  introduction  of  these 
employments  will  be  gradual  and 
slow,  and  require  an  almost  Hercu- 
lean labor." 

We  wait  with  anxiety  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  application  to  Lord  Ca- 
ledon  on  this  subject,  which  appears 
to  us  to  have  so  direct  and  auspicious 
an  aspect  on  the  interests  of  this 
Missionary  Society,  as  to  be  fully  en- 
titled to  encouragement  and  support 
both  from  this  institution  and  the  re-" 
ligious  public. 

The  design  which  Dr.  Vander 
Kemp  expressed  of  attempting  a 
Mission  in  tlie  island  of  Madagascar, 
or  among  the  nation  of  the  Tamboo- 
kees,  and  whicli  he  still  entertains, 
has  not,  however,  been  put  in  execu- 
tion. Lord  Caledon  not  having  yet 
given  ills  answer  to  the  representa- 
tion which  has  been  submitted  to 
him  on  this  subject.  In  the  antici- 
pation, however,  of  this  event,  the 
Directors  have  replenished  that  sta- 
tion by  the  accession  of  two  Mission, 
aries,  (Mr.  Wimmer  and  Mr.  Pa- 
calt,)  whose  conduct  whilst  on  board 
the  ship  in  which  they  proceeded, 
and  also  since  their  arrival  at  Cape 
Town,  has  afforded  the  Directors  pe- 
culiar satisfaction,  and  justifies  the 
expectation  and  hope  of  their  future 
usefulness. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Vander  Kemp 
has  sufi'ered  some  indisposition,  and 
has  had  a  slight  fit  of  the  apoplexy, 
which  he  considers  as  an  intimation 
that  his  continuance  may  not  be 
long.  He  concludes  one  of  his  let- 
ters with  the  following  expressions 
of  resignation  and  thankfulness; 
"  The  path  by  which  God  is  pleased 
to  lead  me,  is  not  smooth  and  uni- 
form; but  I  have  the  more  reason  to 
bless  his  holy  name,  for  healing  the 
wounds  wliich  I  now  and  then  re- 
ceive in  my  flesh  from  its  thorns. 
He  continues  to  support  me  in  the 
troubles  to  which  1  am,  by  the  na- 
ture of  my  work,  exposed;  and  I 
liave  more  than  once  experienced, 
that  He  who  slept  in  a  storm  can 
give  rest  to  my  soul,  though  all  a- 
round  me  is  p^gitation  and  alarm." 

C  To  be  continued  J 
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A  Letter  from  Mr,  Morrison,  a  Mis- 
sionary in  China,  to  liev.  Dr.  Staugh- 
ton  of  Philadelphia. 

Macao,  Oct.  12th,  1809. 
Reverend  and  dear  brolher! 
On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Pacific, 
Captain  Wickes,  1  was  favored  wiih 
a  few  lines  from  you,  as  a  mark  of 
your  affectionate  and  Christian  re- 
membrance. That  "China,"  nay  the 
whole  world,  "w.M*f  bow  to  the  scep- 
tre of  Jesus,"  I  believe;  and  in  the 
faith  of  this,  I  daily  labor:  but  when 
the  peaceful.conquesi  siiall  be  com- 
I  plete,  we  cannot  tell.     Peaceful  con- 

quest! yes,  the  conquests  wiiich  we 
desire  are  not  accompanied  with  the 
noise  of  the  warrior,  nor  with  gar- 
ments rolled  in  blood.  Tliat  the  ar- 
rows of  truth  sliot  from  your  quiver, 
have  pierced  the  hearts  of  many,  and 
brought  them  into  subjection,  will  I 
trust  be  matter  of  much  thanksg'iving- 
to  God.  As  you  remark  respecting 
Mr.  Blackburn's  labors;  "Success  is 
easy  where  the  Lord  worketh."  And 
further, it  is  not  only  easy,  but  certain. 
When  he  will  work,  who  shall  ob- 
struct it? 

The  Missionai-y  to  a  heathen  coun- 
try; to  a  people  of  a  strange  language; 
has  much  preparatory  labor  to  go 
through,  ere  he  can  advantageously 
take  the  field,  and  v:ield  the  "sword 
of  the  Spirit,"  by  which  I  mean,  the 
"Word  of  God."  To  this  prepara- 
tory labor  I  have  applied  myself  dili- 
gently since  I  parted  from  you:  and 
by  the  Lord's  blessing  have  made  all 
the  progress  tliat  wisdom  could  ex- 
pect. The  acquisition  of  the  language 
of  tliis  country  lias  always  been  con- 
sidered as  difficult:  sometimes  has 
been  spoken  of  as  impracticable. 
That  it  is  difficult  is  fairly  presumed 
from  so  few  acquiring  it;  that  it  is 
not  impracticable,  is  proved  by  some 
attaining  it,  to  a  considerable  degiee 
of  perfection.  It  has  again,  on  the 
other  extreme,  been  lately  spoken  of 
as  easy;  as  much  so,  as  the  Latin 
language.  I  am  endeavoring  by  the 
compilation  of  a  dictionary  and  gram  • 
mar  to  render  it  to  those  who  may 
join  me,  or,  in  case  of  deatli,  succeed 
me,  easier  than  it  has  hitherto  L'een. 
The  well  known  restrictions  to  wliicli 
all  foreigners   are  subjected  in  this 


country,  and  which  have  lately  been 
increased,  are  a  great  hindrance.  In 
learning  the  Chinese  language,  I  have 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  as  mucli  secre- 
cy, as  if  i  were  plotting  tlie  overtiirow 
of  tlie  family  of  J^ia-kingy  who  now 
fills  tiie  thitme.  Tlie  peonle  who  aid 
me,  tremble  for  the  consequences  of 
being  discovered  At  present,  1  am 
under  a  cltfficulfy  to  obtam  provisions, 
from  a  laie  regulation  sent  down  from 
Pekin,  which  requires  that,  as  a  for- 
eigner, I  should  have  a  man  in  my 
house  licensed  to  provide  for  my  ta- 
ble, and  who  must,  on  taking  out  his 
license,  make  himself  responsible  for 
all  that  is  done  in  my  house.  1  his, 
tliose  wlio  have  hitherto  served  me, 
will  not  venture  on  doing. 

Another  regulation  makes  it  prob- 
able,  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  in  the 
close  of  the  year.  It  is  that,  all  for- 
eigners must  depart  when  the  ships 
of  the  season  leave.  My  hope  is  in 
the  Lord  my  God,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth. 

The  gods  of  the  Chinese,  respect- 
ing which,  as  }ou  remark,  tlie  infor- 
mation  pcissessed  by  the  Christian 
world  is  very  partial,  are,  as  in  every 
other  heathen  country,  the  creatures 
of  imagmation,  or  of  excessive  and 
bhnd  venei'ation  for  eminent  men. 
They  have  their  Jupiter,  or  Thun- 
derer; their  Neptinie  and  Mars:  they 
have  cotmtry  and  household  gods. 
Spirits  preside  over  the  door;  the 
four  inner  corners  of  the  hotifse;  and 
its  centre.  Another  takes  his  place 
in  the  kitchen,  and  receives  accord- 
ingly his  mite  of  worship.  Spirits  pre- 
side over  the  hills;  over  the  valines; 
and  over  the  rivers.  Fire,  and  fragrant 
wood  as  incense,  form  a  part  of  ev- 
ery offering.  The  god  of  riches  is 
erected,  and  most  devoutly  worship- 
ped by  every  shopman.  I  have  a  work 
which  enters  into  the  history  of  a 
great  number  of  the  gods;  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  my 
attention.  For  the  Chinese  seldom 
talk  seriously  about  them,  but  appear 
themselves  to  hold  the  subject  in 
contempt:  and,moreover,it  isnotfrom 
sucli  books  tliat  the  language  is  to  be 
learned;  but  from  the  works  of  tiieir 
celebrated  philosopher,  Kuvgfu-tsz," 
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His  books  are  regarded  as  perfect;  as 
containing  the  sum  of  all  wisdom; 
and  are  constantly  quoted  in  all  good 
compositions.  To  these  I  have  chiefly 
directed  my  attention.  Their  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  perfection  of  these 
books  wili  appear  manifest,  when  I 
inform  yov';  that  they  w^ill  satisfy  their 
minds  in  rejecting  a  new  truth  pro- 
posed to  them,  by  saying,  '■^Kung-fu- 
tsi  has  said  nothing  about  it:"  and 
therefore  it  is  untrue,  or  unimportant. 

Kung-fu-tsi  speaks  of  something  that 
appears  to  be  a  supposed  "soul  of  the 
■world;"  an  energy  inherent  in  all 
matter,aRdfrom  which  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  separated:  and  which,  though 
you  look  and  listen,  can  neither  be 
seen,  nor  heard.  I  have  frequently 
been  present  at  the  worship  ho\h  of 
pj'iests  and  people,  in  their  temples 
and  private  houses.  The  priests, 
about  forty  in  number,  alternately 
standing  and  kneeling,  clianted  pray- 
ers, before  the  idol  Foe.  One  of  their 
leaders  beat  the  time  with  a  stick 
on  a  hollowed  block  of  wood.  Whilst 
the  greater  part  were  tlius  engaged, 
individuals  waved  the  burning  match- 
es before  the  idol:  others  lighted  the 
gilt  papers;  presented  them;  and 
again  carried  them  out  and  placed 
them  on  the  metal  altar,  where  they 
were  consumed.  In  some  temples 
are  large  drums  on  which  an  attend- 
ant beats,  as  if  to  rouse  the  attention 
of  the  god,  when  tlie  offerer  lays  the 
burning  paper  on  the  altar, 

The  garments  of  the  priests,  are 
very  similar  to  the  parsons'  gowns, 
in  England.  The  color  is  generally 
black;  sometimes,  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, yellow. 

The  priests  you  know  observe  cel- 
ibacy, and  do  not  eat  animal  food. 
They  have  public  processions,  which 
in  Macao  form  a  striking  counterpart 
to  those  of  the  Roman  Caliiolics.  'I'he 
latter  exceed  the  heathen  in  splendor. 

Frequently  are  exhibited  public 
theatrical  shows, on  temporary  stages 
erected  in  the  streets.  They  amuse 
the  idle  populace,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  considered  as  g-rateful  to 
the  demons.  On  these  occasions  they 
have  the  barbarous  music  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  hence  the  exhibitions  are 
known  to  foreigners,  and  tlie  people 
f)f  Canton,  by   the  epithet    "  iiing- 


songs."  They  are  monstrously  ri- 
diculous. I  cannot  conceive  how  they 
ever  could  be  thought  grateful  to  de- 
parted spirits. 

It  is  not  practicable,  in  the  course 
of  general  correspondence,  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  this  country.  An  essay  should 
be  written  professedly  on  the  stibject. 
The  information  already  possessed 
in  Europe  is  ijot  perhaps  so  partial, 
as  it  is  loosely  scattered  throughout 
a  number  of  volumes. 

I  am  obliged  by  Mrs.  Staughton's 
concern  for  my  prosperity,  and  beg 
to  be  remembered  to  her  in  Christian 
love;  in  which  also  Mrs.  Morrison 
joins  rae.  My  love  to  all  the  breth- 
ren. I  remain  yours,  in  the  faith  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  hope  of 
eternal  life  through  him. 

R.  MORRISON. 


A  letter  from  Rev.  Josepli  Badger  to 
Sev.  Dr.  Holmes,  dated  Austinburg, 
Ap.  20,  1810. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 
In  September  of  the  year  1801,  I 
visited,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Hughes,  the  Delaware, 
Wya?idot,  and  Shaiuanee,  tribes  of  In- 
dians. We  held  public  talks  with 
each  of  the  tribes,  on  the  subject  of 
having  the  Gospel  preached  to  tliem, 
and  their  children  taught  to  read  the 
English  language.  For  many  years 
I  have  been  convinced,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  diffuse  knowledge  among 
the  aboriginals  of  this  country,  by- 
taking  tliem,  either  young  men  or 
children,  and  educating  them  among 
wliite  people,  will  prove  not  only  un- 
successful, but  highly  injurious  to 
the  design.  They  will  learn  the 
vices  of  the  people  among  whom 
tliey  live:  with  these  t!iey  return  to 
tlieir  countrymen,  distinguished  by 
habits  and  vices  equally  new  and 
odious.  In  this  way,  they  soon  be- 
come objects  of  contempt  among 
their  brethi-en;  and  thus  prejudice 
tiiem  against  every  kind  of  instruc 
lion  fi-om  white  people. 

With  these    views    we   proposed 
teaching  tliem  religion,    and    th^ir 
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children  to  read,  at  their  respective 
villages.  But  from  the  Delawares 
and  Shawanees,  we  got  no  encoui'- 
agement  to  attempt  any  thing.  Tlie 
Wyandots  were  move  inclined  to 
listen.  We  addressed  them  with 
three  long  strings  of  wampum:  they 
answered  in  the  same  way;  but 
would  not  decide  on  our  proposals  at 
that  time.  They  "  wished  to  hear 
from  us  again  in  the  spring;  they 
would  then  make  up  their  minds." 

In  the  spring,  Mr.  Hughes,  with 
•  Rev.  Alexander  Cook,  and  a  school- 
teacher, visited  them  again,  agreea- 
ble to  their  request.  After  consult- 
ing at  length  on  the  subject,  the  In- 
dians could  not  agree.  Some  were 
in  favor  of  tlie  Mission,  and  others 
opposed.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
school-teacher  should  stay  with  a 
■white  family  living  near  their  vil- 
lage.   - 

They  were  visited  several  times, 
between  this  period  and  the  spring 
of  1805,  when  the  Western  Mission- 
ary Society  was  encouraged  to  make 
a  trial,  by  sending  among  them  three 
preachers,  two  months  each,  in  suc- 
cession. Accordingly,  Rev.  James 
Hughes,  Rev.  John  Anderson,  and 
myself,  were  appointed,  and  per- 
formed our  appointments.  My  tour 
commenced  the  8th  of  June.  Shortly 
after  my  arrival  among  the  Wyandots, 
I  had  opportunity  to  see  all  the  prin- 
cipal Chiefs  of  the  nation  together.  I 
determined  not  to  let  this  opportunity 
slip,  without  trying  some  arguments 
to  dissuade  them  from  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  I  stated  to  them 
the  evils  they  had  suffered,  both  in 
health  and  property,  by  their  intem- 
perance. After  hearing  me,  they 
consulted  among  themselves  about 
an  answer.  At  length  the  principal 
Chief  of  the  nation  addressed  me 
thus: 

"  Father,  listen.  You  have  now 
told  us  the  truth.  We  thank  you  for 
your  advice.  We  have  agreed  to 
drink  no  more  whiskey." 

From  that  time  they  have  universal- 
ly abstained  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

Soon  after  this,  I  proposed  to  them 
to  have  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
a  scliool  teacher  reside  among  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the 


religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  their 
children  to  read  in  the  English  lan- 
guage; to  which  they  agreed  in  a 
vei'y  friendly  manner.  1  hey  also  re- 
quested me  to  write  a  petition  to  the 
Missionary  Society  to  accomplish 
these  purposes. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty, October,  1805,  on  the  report  of 
Rev.  John  Anderson,  1  was  appoint- 
ed to  reside  among  the  Wyandot  In- 
dians;which  appointment  I  accepted, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  it,  the 
next  spring. 

On  the  14lh  of  May,  1806,  I  arriv- 
ed  at  Sandusky,  lower  town,  with 
three  laboring  men,  a  team,  and  pro- 
visions for  seven  months.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  upper  and  lower 
towns  were  gathered  here  in  council, 
on  the  subject  of  destroying  some 
who  were  charged  with  being 
witches.  They  had  condemned  lour 
w^omen  to  die,  and  appoir.ied  the 
slayers,  I  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  their  proceedings;  and  sent  a 
message  to  them,  requesting  them  to 
sit  still,  until  1  could  speak  with 
them,  and  declaring  to  them,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their  purpose,  they 
woiddbe  considered  as  murderers  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man.  On  hear- 
ing the  message,  they  released  the 
women,  and  broke  up  their  council. 

On  the  I6th,  they  agreed  in  coun- 
cil to  my  living  among  them,  with 
such  people  as  1  wanted,  and  culti- 
vating what  land  1  should  think  ne- 
cessary. 

While  they  were  visited  by  differ- 
ent preachers,  it  pleased  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  to  excite  a  Wy- 
andot man,  (Eu-none-qu  by  name)  to 
a  serious  attention  to  religion.  He 
became,  from  a  drunken,  quarrelsome 
man,  one  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth.  His  every  day  deportment 
made  it  manifest,  that  he  had  been 
with  Jesus.  He  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant with  us  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
took  much  pains  to  persuade  others 
to  attend  with  him.  In  prayer  he 
was  solemn  and  fervent.  At  a  time, 
when  the  traders  were  stirring  up 
the  Indians  to  oppose  the  Mission, 
and  hindering  them  from  attending; 
and  when  he  saw  the  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple begin  to  be  alarmed  at  the  stories 
propagated  by  these  interested  per- 
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?!ons;  he  began  to  have  apprehensions, 
that  the  Mission  would  be  given  up. 
He  came  one  day  to  my  house  full  of 
concern  on  this  subject;  took  down 
my  Bible;  laid  it  on  the  table;  and  be- 
gan to  speak  about  the  opposition  the 
traders  were  making  to  the  Mission, 
the  difficulties  1  should  have  to  en- 
counter, and  his  fears  that  I  would 
leave  them.  Pi-esently  he  takes  up 
the  Bible,  and  says,  "  Father,  will 
you  go  and  leave  us?  You  must  not 
leave  us,  until  you  have  told  us  all 
that  is  contained  in  God's  word." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1804,  this 
man,  while  at  his  hunting  camp,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  a  desire  to 
give  up  his  son,  about  seven  years 
old,  to  the  ministers  to  be  instructed 
in  religion,  and  to  become  a  minister 
to  his  own  people.  He  frequently 
prayed  to  God  for  direction  in  what 
appeared  to  him  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. About  the  last  of  March,  lie 
came  to  a  resolution  to  take  his  son, 
and  go  to  the  ministers  with  him. 
He  sat  out;  but  was  soon  taken  with 
uncommon  pains  and  distress  of  body, 
so  that  he  was  obhged  to  return  to 
his  camp  again.  He  then  prayed  to 
God,  that  if  it  was  the  Divine  will, 
that  he  should  go  with  his  son  to  the 
ministers,  his  health  might  be  re- 
stored in  a  few  days:  and  he  would 
consider  this  as  a  token  that  he  might 
go;  But  if  his  illness  should  be  long, 
he  would  conclude  that  God  would 
not  have  him  go.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  restored  to  health;  and  soon  after 
sat  out  again  with  his  son.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  place  appointed  for  the 
sitting  of  the  Ohio  Presbytery,  at 
the  time  of  their  convening,  in  April. 
Had  he  not  been  prevented  in  his 
first  attempt,  he  would  have  reached 
the  settlement  of  white  people  some- 
time before  the  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  without  being  able  to 
make  his  business  known.  But  lie 
then  arrived  at  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting  without  knowing  whither  lie 
went;  and  an  interpreter  was  provid- 
ed from  another  quarter  without  any 
previous  information. 

The  boy  was  uncommonly  active, 
and  apt  to  learn.  In  two  years  he 
learned  to  read  handsomely  in  any 
common  book,  and  to  repeat  the 
wlisle  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  cor- 


rectly. In  the  spring  of  1806,  his 
mother,  (who  had  before  this  time 
left  his  father  and  taken  up  with 
another  man,)  went  and  got  the  boy, 
by  promising  to  bring  him  to  tlie 
Sandusky  school.  She  has  violated 
her  promise,  and  kept  him  out  of  the 
way. 

Eu-none-qu,  after  his  wife  left 
him,  married  a  Shawanee  woman, 
witli  whom  he  now  lives.  He  and 
three  children  by  his  present  wife, 
have  been  baptized.  He  continties 
to  be  a  man  of  prayer,  and  strictly 
conscientious  in  all  his  conduct  In 
his  family  prayer,  evening  and  morn- 
ing, he  has  his  Bible  and  Psalm  book 
lie  by  him,  though  unable  to  read.  I 
have  seen  him  take  the  Bible,  and 
turn  the  leaves  over,  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  the  most  ardent 
desire  to  know  what  that  sacred 
book  contains. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  same  te 
same. 

Ashtabula,  May  21st,  1810. 

Rev,  and  dear  Sir, 
This  dav  I  received  yours  of  March 
10th. 

The  aid,  which  we  received  ia 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  was  timely 
and  important;  without  it  the  Mis- 
sion must  have  sunk  into  distress,  if 
not  have  been  given  up.  It  is  now 
flourishing.  A  settlement  having 
commenced  last  spring,  within  thir- 
ty miles  of  the  station,  on  good  navi- 
gable water;  which  settlement  will 
soon  have  a  mill;  was,  I  thought, 
with  the  opinion  of  others,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  i.nt  building  a  mill 
as  proposed.  The  farm  is  Improving. 
The  corn  harvested  from  it  last  fall 
amounted  to  nearly  400  bushels. 
The  stock  is  increasing;  80  dollars 
worth  were  sold  in  November.  The 
farm  produces  plenty  of  beef  and  pork 
for  the  Missionary  family,  and  the 
school. 

I  heard  a  few  days  since  that  the 
school  was  increasing.  I  expect  to 
visit  it  shortly,  God  willing.  Since 
February  it  has  been  under  the  man- 
ageraent  of  Mr.  William  Matthews, 
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a  pious  young  clerg-yman.   My  health  promote  the  cause.     I  will  try  faith- 
is  pool',  yet  I  am  able  to  preach,  and  fully  to  give  intelligence  respecting 
have  taken  the  charge  of  a  congrega-  the  Mission;  and  hope  it  will  not  be 
tion  here  half  the  time.     Mrs.  Bad-  forgotten   in   the   prayers   of    God's 
ger's  health  and  strength,  since  the  people,  nor  in  their  liberality, 
loss  of  her  daughter,  are  generally         1  often  think  of  friends,  and  try  to 
low.     By  these  providential  dealings  pray  for  them,  and  for  the  success  of 
with  us,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  their  Missionary  exertions.    Pray  for 
not  to  reside  longer  with  the  Indians,  us,  and  for  me,  that  I  may  be  instru- 
Yet  I  believe  the  cause  is  the  Lord's,  mental  in  doing  something  for  the 
and   shall  use  my  feeble  powers  and  glory  of  God. 
influence  to  support  it;  and  shall  visit  Accept  for  yourself,  &c. 
them,  as  often  as  1  find  it  needful  to  JOSEPH  BADGER^ 


ACCOUNTS    OF    MISSIONARY    AND    CENT     SOCIETIES. 

In  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  published 
in  our  number  for  August  last,  the  sum  of  g683  58  was  entered  as  paid  into 
the  Treasurj  by  John  Punchard,  Esq  of  Salem.  We  are  requested  to  pub- 
lish the  following  particulars,  which  were  included  in  the  above  sum;  they 
would  have  been  published  before,  had  they  been  transmitted  with  the 
other  accounts. 

From  a  female  friend  in  the  Tabernacle  Society,  Salem,  by  the 

hands  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester              ....  g20  00 

From  two  young  gentlemen  in  the  same  Society,  by  Rev.  S.  W.  10  00 

From  John  Lawrence,  entrance  money          .....  5  00 

From  the  ladies  of  the  Tabernacle  Society         -         -         .         .  118  20 

The  public  collection  in  the  same  Society               -         -         .         .  TO  00 

From  K.  Punchard,  on  account  of  the  Cent  Society            -        -  18  64 


From  a  lady  in  Marblehead,  by  Mr.  David  Jewel  glO  00 

By  Rev,  Samuel  Walker,  from  his  Society        -  .             63  18 

By  Rev,  Dr.  Hopkins,  from  his  Society       -         .  -         81  86 

Do.                     from  ladies  in  his  Society  -         104  68 

By  Col.  Hawes,  from  ladies  in  Wrentham            -  -           5  00 

By  Rev.  Freegrace  Reynolds,  a  contribution  .              2  52 


By  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  his  tax        -         -        -         .        .  2  00 

Do.  » donation        .        -         .        .  48  00 


241  84 


267  24 


. 50  CO 

^559  OS 

We  shall  be  obliged  hereafter,  as  a  general  rule,  to  publish  abstracts  of" 
the  pecuniary  accounts  of  benevolent  associations,  witliout  the  minute  de- 
tails.    From  this  rule  extraordinary  cases  may  require  to  be  excepted.. 

The  annual  accounts  of  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  for  the  year 
ending  August,  1809,  were  not  published  in  our  last  volume,  because  they 
were  not  transmitted  in  season.     The  following  is  ati  abstract  of  thera. 


i0            AccouTtts  of  MisHoftctty  ttftd:  Cent  Societies,  Oft. 

Vvora  the  estate  of  Richard  Devens,  Esq.  ten  shares  in  the  Fire 

and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  with  two  dividends  on  them  ^570  70 

From  the  Charitable  Female  Society  in  Whitestown,  (N.  Y.)  138  30 

Contributions  in  new  settlements         .--.-.  73  23 

Annual  meeting  contributions          --:...  59  29 

Profits  on  3d  vol.  of  Panoplist              ......  71  00 

From  individuals 27  00 

Contributions  in  the  parishes  of  Hampshire  GoTility        -        -  663  89 
Donations  by  the  Charitable  Female  Association,  in  Hampshire 

County 267  06 


1,870  47 


Monies  paid  out  during  the  same  year. 

To  Missionaries  for  their  services         .....  gl,041  46 

For  Bibles  and  other  books      .--...-  294  63 

For  printing  Missionary  Sermon  and  Report,   advertising,  sta- 
tionaiy,  postage,  and  other  incidental  expenses  -  -  80  19 

gl,416  28 

The  funds  belonging  to  the  Society,  at  the  above  date,  amounted  to  about 
3,650  dollars. 
I'he  Society  distributed  during  the  preceding  year. 

Bibles g72 

Volumes  of  bound  books,  such  as  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns,  Dod- 
dridge's Rise,  &c.  - SQS 

g377 
Pamphlets  - -  925 

Books  on  hand  for  future  distribution. 

Bound  volumes          -....----  1,053 

Pamphlets,  more  than 3,000 

Fund  of  the  Charitable  Female  Association. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  1808 gl81  44 

Interest  on  the  above  ....---  10  89 

Received  since  August,  1808  -        -        -        -        -         -        267  06 


g459  39 
Paid  out  for  Bibles  and  other  hooks  .....  214  00 


Balance  in  the  Treasury,  August,  1809        -        -        -        -  g245  39 


The  following  is  an  abstract  taken  from  a  memorandum  of  books  pur- 
chased for  distribution,  with  the  money  contributed  to  the  Cent  Society  by 
ladies  in  Boston,  Charlestown,  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  many  other  towns 
in  their  vicinity. 
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In  1807,  1808,  and  part  of  1805, 
were  purcliased  and  sent  into  differ- 
ent parts  of  tlie  country  for  distribu- 
tion, tiie  following'  books,  the  prices 
of  which,  are  not  subjoined,  viz. 

Bibles           -         -        -         -  155 

Testaments       -         -         -  25G 

Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  386 

Hymn  books         .         ,         .  13 

Watts's  Divine  Song's         -  780 

Catechisms           -         -      '  -  200 

Spelling'  books            -         -  74 

Primers                  ...  226 

Life  of  God  in  the  soul          -  100 

School  of  good  manners          -  100 

Token  for  children        -         -  125 

Miscellaneous  volumes         -  45 


Pamphlets,  more  than 


2,460 
200 


In  part  of  1809  and  1810,  tl)e  fol- 
lowing- books  have  been  purchased 
at  the  annexed  prices. 

318  Bibles,  which  cost     §225  25 

174  Testaments           -  52  50 
208  Watts's  Psalms  and 

Hymns         -         -  85  00 

432  Primers             -        -  15  00 

48  Spelling  books        -  7  00 
217  Small  religious  books 

for  children  16  33 


1,397  g401  03 

Expens-esof  boxes, transpor- 
tation, loss  by  bad  money, 
&c.  -  -  ■  .      34  11 


g435  19 


EDUCATION    FUND. 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Cliarles- 
ton,  (S.C.)  Baptist  Association,  it 
appears,  that  a  fund  had  been  raistd, 
under  the  care  of  that  Association, 
amounting  to  more  than  4,300  dol- 
lars, for  the  purpose  of  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry. 


BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 

These  benevolent  institutions  \\v.\ct 
berome  so  numeroiia    iji   the    tjnlttd 
Vol.  KI.     Mtj  Series.' 


States,  that  we  caftnot  enter  into 
minute  details  respecting  them. 
We  shall  still  endeavor  to  give  a 
general  history  of  their  proceedings) 
at  least  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  result 
of  their  operations. 


During  the  last  year  a  Society  AVas 
established  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
Bible  and  the  Book  of  Conimon 
Prayer.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Moore  is  President;  and  the  Episco- 
pal Clergy  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  ten  laymen,  constitute  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

We  pi'omised,  in  our  riumber  for 
AugUiSt,  either  the  whole  address 
of  ilie  Bible  Society  of  Chai-leston, 
(S.  C.)  or  some  extracts  from  it.  We 
have  room  for  the  following  par- 
agraphs only; 

"  The  treasury  of  the  Society's 
benevolence  is  'now  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  they  are  informed  that  a 
mite  will  be  gratefully  received.  Ac- 
cess to  t!ie  privileges  of  the  Society, 
is  ottered  to  ;dl,  without  exacting 
from  them  in  return  any  personal 
service,  or  indeed  any  thing  but  a 
very  small  contribution.  Who  does 
not  at  a  greater  expense,  than  would 
make  him  a  member  of  this  Society, 
annually  indulge  himself  in  some 
frivolous  amusement,  in  some  un- 
necessary article  of  dress,  or  in 
some  luxury;  Yet  what  proportion 
can  be  instituted  between  the  alms 
now  solicited,  aiid  the  happiness 
which  it  may  effect? 

"  Patriots  of  South  Carolina!  The 
safety,  the  glory,  the  happiness,  the 
very  existence,  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment depends  on  the  virtue  of  its 
citizens.  Experience  now  fullj^  at- 
tests, that  the  virtue  which  has  not  a 
religions  basis,  is  ideal,  and  that  the 
difilision  of  the  Scriptures  is  among 
the  best  means  of  instillir.g  into  a 
community  religious  principles.  Will 
you  not  then  counlenance  and  sup- 
port   a    Society,  which   promise?   so 
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essentially  to  benefit  the  country  of 
your  affections,  and  of  your  birth  or 
choice? 

•'  Philanthropists!  Do  you  vene- 
rate the  name  of  Howard,  and  will 
you  refuse  vour  aid  to  an  attempt  not 
less  benevolent  than  his  was,  to 
cheer  the  haunts  of  poverty,  and 
wretchedness;  to  convert  the  pests  of 
society,  and  the  disturbers  of  domes- 
tic peace,  into  valuable  citizens,  and 
affectionate  relatives;  and  to  rescue 
those  whom  sin  is  about  to  thrust 
into  the  prison  of  eternal  death? 

•'  Christians!  We  know  you  think 
that  he  acted  wisely,  who,  to  attain 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  sold  all  that 
he  had.  We  know  that  you  sympa- 
thize with  him,  who,  blessed  with 
Scriptural  knowledge,  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing.  We  kn-  w  that  you 
often  ask  yourselves,  What  would 
our  condition  be  in  this  world,  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come,  if  the  light 
<ii  Revelation  had  not  beamed  on  us? 
What  would  we  give  for  that  Sacred 
Volume  which  has  enlightened  our 
understandings,  guided  our  feet,  and 
cheered  our  hearts,  if  we  had  it  not? 
"We  know,  therefore,  that  you  will 
be  active  friends  of  our  Society." 

The  Bible  Society  of  Connecticut 
has  I'eceived  another  donation  of  50 
pounds  sterling  (222  dollars)  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety. 

A  Bible  Society  has  lately  been 
established  in  Salem,  called  The  Bi- 
ble Society  of  Siilem  and  V'dnity.  A 
well- written  address  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  The  amount 
of  subscriptions  we  have  notbeen  able 
to  learn. 

As  one  among  the  many  proofs 
which  exist  of  the  need  of  Bible  So- 
cieties, and  of  t)ieir  usefulness,  we 
Insert  a  short  extract  from  a  letter 
lately  written  by  a  gentleman  at 
I'ortland. 

•'  The  applications  for  Bibles  in- 
creas-e.  I  have  delivered  twenty 
since  ymi  went  away;  nine  of  them 
today.  They  were  thankfully  re- 
ceived. It  is  really  pleasing,  and  in 
somLi  instances  affecting,  to  see  how 
g'lad  the  receivers  appear  to  be." 


ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTAL- 
LATIONS. 

Ordained,  lately,  at  Stockbridge,  &s 
colleague  with  Rev.  Dr.  West,  the 
Rev  Ephraim  G.Swift.  Sermon 
by  Dr.  West. 

On  the  12th  of  Sept.  last,  at  Lon- 
donderry, (N.  H.)  the  Rev.  Edward 
L.  Parker,  over  the  first  parish  in 
that  town.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Worcester  of  Salem.  This  parish 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  two  oth- 
ers of  different  religious  denomina- 
tions, in  a  manner  which  discovered 
a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  reflected 
honor  on  the  individuals  who  were 
thus  united. 

On  the  10th  instant,  at  Piltsfield, 
the  Rev.  Willtam  Allen,  over 
the  church  and  congi-egation  of 
which  his  father  was  the  late  pastor. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eckley  of  Bos- 
ton. 

The  same  day,  at  Amherst, 
(Mass.)  the  Rev.  Nathan  Per- 
kins. Sermon  by  Dr.  Perkins  of 
Hartford,  (Con.) 

Under  this  head  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  just  as  we  received  it^ 

"Cayuga  County,  N.  T.  Sept.  1810. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Panoplist,  and 
Missionary  Magazine  united. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

As  it  affords  a  somxe  of  great 
joy  to  the  friends  of  Zion,  to  hear  of 
the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  among  the 
children  of  men,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  ordinations  and  instal- 
lations, which  have  taken  place  in 
tlie  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  within  a  few  months  over  a 
year.  Although  it  is  a  time  of  gene- 
ral stupidity  and  inattention  in  our 
western  churches,  yet  it  is  earnestly 
hoped,  that  the  time  will  speedily 
come,  when  "The  wilderness  ami 
the  solitary  place  sliall  be  glad  for 
them,  .and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose."  By  in- 
serting the  following  list  in  the  Pan- 
oplist you  will  confer  a  favor  on  a^ 
subscriber  and  constant  reader  of 
your  valuable  publication;  and,   it  is 
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believed,  not  disoblige  any  of  your 
numerous  patrons. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1809,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Merrill  was  instaiied  pas- 
tor of  tlie  first  Congregational  church 
in  Gorham,  Ontario  County. 

On  the  I2th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Lane  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 
church  in  Locke,  Cayuga  County. 

Oct.  25th,  the  Rev.  Elnathan 
Walker  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
first  Congregational  church  in  Ho- 
mer, Cortland  County. 

In  Dec  the  Rev.  Dirck  C.  Lan- 
sing was  zn*^ct//fr;^  pastor  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  in  Onondaga, 
County  of  Onondaga. 

In  the  same  month,  the  Rev. 
HughWallis  was  installed  pastor 
of  tlie  Congregational  church  in  Nor- 
wich society,  Litchfield,  County  of 
Oneida. 

Jan.  Sd,  1810,  the  Rev.  Royal 
Phelps  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
first  Congregational  church  in  Sem- 
pronius,  Cayuga  County. 

Jan.  24th,  the  Rev.  Seth  Smith, 
jun.  was  installed  pastor  of  tlie  first 
Congregational  church  in  Genoa,  Ca- 
yuga  County. 

July  4th,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hol- 
LisTER  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 


first  Congregational  church  in  Mur- 
ray, Genessee  County.  This  is  the 
first  Congregational  ordinat  ion, which 
has  ever  taken  place  west  of  the 
Genessee  river  in  this  state. 

Aug.  1st,  the  Rev.  Jabez  Chad- 
wick  was  instaiied  pustor  of  the  2d 
I'resbyterian  church  in  Onondaga, 
Onondaga  County. 

Aug.  22d,  Rev.  Ira  M.  Olds  was 
ordauied  pastor  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Lenox,  Madison 
County. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Loring  wjis 
installed  pastor  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Owego,  Tioga 
County,  Aug  29th. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Rawson  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Pon-.pey,  Onondaga 
County,  Sept.  5tli,  1810 

Thus,  within  one  year  and  two 
months,  twelve  Gospel  ministers 
have  been  settled  in  places,  which 
but  a  few  years  since  were  the  abode 
of  savages.  Where  lately  the  mid- 
night orgies  of  the  heathen  were 
lield,  and  the  sacrifice  of  white  dogs 
was  annually  offered,  the  sacred 
Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  ^nd 
its  holy  ordinances  are  regulai-ly  ad- 
ministered." 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE, 


GERMANY. 

J.  letter  from  a  learned  German  Professor  to  Rev,  Dr.  Morse,  containing  a  list 
of  late  Geographical  publications  in  Germ,any, 

(Continued  from  page  191.) 


The  principal  German  geographical 
books  and  maps,  which  have  been 
published  these  three  years  past,  are 
the  following; 

I.  General  Geograpbv.  '  HassePs 
Tables,  1809,  folio.  Of  these  1  have 
a  copy  for  you.  Thcugli  written  in 
German,  it  is  printed  in  Latin  char- 
acters, and  easily  understood,  as  it 
consists  almost  wholly  of  rxcountson 
population,  revenues,  military  power, 
8cc,;  and  contains  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  towns  in  Europe  that  have 


above  2000  inhabitants,  with  their  ge- 
ographical situation,  in  longitude  and 
latitude,  the  number  of  houses  and 
inhabitants. 

The  author  began  another  work 
explanatory  of  the  former;  of  which 
explanatory  work  only  the  first  vol- 
ume has  appeared.  He  is  known  by 
several  other  statistical  works. 

Bushing's  Geography  is  begnin  to 
be  republished  on  a  very  improved 
plan,  which  has  obtained  general  ap- 
probation; (except  in  the  above-men- 
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tioned  journal,  Ephcnnerides,  as  it  en- 
croaches upon  ihe  editors  own  un- 
dertiiking.)  Two  parts  have  been 
published;  others  are  printing'  now. 
The  description  of  Portugal  is  my 
work,  of  which  I  sent  voii  a  copy 
lately.  The  other  is  Sweden  by  pro- 
fessor Hich  at  Gnessv.mlde.  The 
same  author  is  now  publishing-  Den- 
mark. As  since  his  first  publication, 
Finland  has  been  taken  by  the  pow- 
erfid  arms  of  Russia  from  tiie  unliup- 
py  prince  who  was  the  victim  of  his 
principles,  and  of  las  liigh  feelings 
not  joined  with  j)rndence  yielding  to 
necessity,  Mr.  Rich  has  published  an 
ample  description  of  Finland,  in  a 
large  volume,  which  is  received  with 
universal  applause,  even  in  Russia, 
where,  as  you  know,  German  is  tiie 
language  most  studied  by  tiie  cour- 
tiers and  learned  men.  I  am  about 
to  elaborate  a  description  of  Spain. 

Another  Universal  Geography  is 
now  publishing  very  fast  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  above-quoted  journal,  writ- 
ten by  one  Mr.  Kerinan*  It  is  writ- 
ten principally  with  regard  to  amuse- 
ment, and  is  illustrated  by  copper- 
plates and  plans,  views  of  towns, 
dresses  of  inhabitants,  &c.  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
have  been  published:  but  suddenly 
the  author  went  over  to  Africa,  and 
left  the  remaining  part  of  Europe. 
The  autlior  differs  entirely  from  our 
plan.  Our  book,  according  to  the 
plan  laid  before  the  public,  is  a  gene- 
ral description  of  all  Europe,  and  a 
bod}'  of  Geograpliy,  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  as  exact  as  can  be  ob- 
tained, written  by  a  society  of  learn- 
ed men  in  Gerinany,  Russia,  Stc.  wlio 
are  not  guarded  by  any  supervisor, 
but  adhere  only  to  the  plan  made  by 
myself  and  Professor  Norvian  of  iv'o.s- 
toch.  He  is  known  already  by  his 
very  good  descrijjtion  of  tlie  whole 
of  Germany,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  and  his 
Geography  of  Switzerland,  wliich  is 
the  best  extant,  as  is  puhiicU  :i.c- 
knowledged  by  the  Swiss  themsi  !■.  .s, 
in  their  reviews  of  that  work.  Wp 
will  resume  and  new  model  liis  v,ijik 

*  It  is  pasnble  that  this  iinme,  and 
some  othtrs,inaynot  bi'  correctly  spelled, 
O'iuing  to  the  difficulty  of  disti/iguishirg 
thq  lettas  in  (he  i.Wimiscnpt. 


on  both  countries,  as  soon  as  their 
constitution  of  government  is  finally 
settled,  it  is  esseniial  to  our  plan  to 
take  our  Geograpliy  only  from  books 
of  the  country  we  are  describing; 
from  materials  obtained  by  means  of 
those  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  in- 
telligent and  versed  in  such  matters; 
and  from  travellers  who  have  been  on 
the  spot.  Each  authority  must  be 
quoted  at  t!ie  proper  place.  A  gene- 
ral introduction  contains  the  Statis- 
tics of  the  country,  and  a  g'eneral  re- 
view of  each  book  and  map,  of  any 
value,  relating  to  it.  We  know  that 
all  titis  is  not  an  easy  task;  but  we 
have  prepared  ourselves,  ten  jears 
and  more,  and  have  large  libraries 
and  collections  of  maps. 

Another  general  Geography,  on  a 
new  plan  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
JEuler,  wliich  describes  Europe  ac- 
cording to  its  natural  boundaries  of 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  then  joins 
a  political  view  of  the  present  govern- 
ment; a  plan  not  very  fanciful  at  these 
times,  when  lands  are  divided  as  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  nations  are  sold 
and  given  away  as  a  flock  of  sheep. 

II.  The  other  geographical  pro- 
ductions I  shall  mention  in  the  order 
of  time. 

I  omit  tlie  many  collections  of  trav- 
els translated,  abridged,  or  compiled 
by  several  hands.  Some  of  the  best 
liave  already  reached  to  20,  and  even 
40,  volumes,  being  of  long  standing. 
In  them, every  new  journey  or  voyage, 
of  any  consequence,  is  to  be  met  with. 
Some  are  made  only  for  amusement, 
others  with  a  view  to  science,  an- 
cient history,  &c.  Many  are  trans- 
lated by  able  men,  with  remarks; 
some  by  travellers  who  have  been  the 
same  route. 

Descriptions  of  single  cities,  and 
residences,  especiall}'  in  Germany, 
for  the  use  of  travellers,  containing 
exact  accounts  of  tiie  curiosities,  his- 
tory. Sec.  are  publislied  almost  every 
year.  Many  go  through  several  edi- 
tion, corrected. 

1806. 

Gaspari^s  Manual  of  Geography, 
the  best  now  extant;  in  two  cursus, 
as  tliey  call  it.  First  cursus,  8th  edi-. 
tion.     Second  cursus,  dtii  edition. 

Gocde's  England,  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland;  a  very  valuable  deacrip- 
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tion  by  a  man  who  resided  lately  in 
all  tiiese  countries:  he  is  now  pro- 
fessor at  Gottin,^cn.     5  vols.  2nd  ed. 

Statistical  Tables  (84)  oi'the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg'.     Fol. 

Hormayer's  description  and  liistory 
of  Tii'ol.  Vol.  i.  The  author  is  one 
of  those  who  are  called  the  rebels  of 
Tirol;  but  has  retired  now  to  Austria. 

jfaezers  Zeitungs  Lexicon;  Dic- 
tionary of  Newspapers;  a  new  edi- 
tion revised  by  Mminert,  8  vols.  Ihis 
is  a  useful  work,  pretty  exact  in  what 
relates  to  Germany,  France,  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  Winkop's  Iliction- 
ary  in  4  vols,  is  perhaps  better  in 
many  parts. 

Linhcrdi's  description  of  the  whole 
of  Saxony,  (the  kingdom  and  duke- 
doms;) 4  vols.  3d  cd.  a  very  good, 
book  of  decided  value. 

Mannert\  Statistics  of  Europe; 
richer  in  reflections  on  the  present 
state  of  European  realms,  than  in  ac- 
counts. His  Statistics  of  Germany 
appeared  in  the  same  yeai\* 

Meusel's  Literature  of  Statistics. 
Second  ed,  2  vols.  A  catalogue  rai- 
sonne  very  ample,  complete,  and  ex« 
act.  It  is  not  confined  to  German 
books,  but  extends  to  those  in  evei-y 
language. 

Ockart's  European  States  in  4  vols, 
folio;  very  ample,  and,  in  some  parts, 
very  good  Statistical  tables.  12  dol- 
lars. Now  in  a  considerable  part  ob- 
solete by  the  destroyer's  torrent  of 
the  times. 

{To  he  continued. J 


ENGLAND. 
The  following  works  have  been  late- 
ly published. 

Jerusalem,  or  an  answer  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing inquiries:  Wl'.at  is  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  Jerusaiem?  and, 
Is  there  any  connexion  between  Sa- 
lem and  Jerusalem?  By  Granville 
Sharp. 

Discourses  on  tlie  genuineness,  in- 
tegrity, and  public  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  Lant  Carpen- 
ter, LL.D. 

Considerations     addressed    to    a 

*  A  funeral  serm.an,  delivered  shortly 
biifore  the  decease  of  the  late  Empire. 


young  clergyman  on  some  trials  of 
principle  and  character,  ■which  may 
arise  in  tlie  course  of  his  mini.stry. 
By  Stevenson  Macgill,  l>.\j.  nunis- 
ter  of  the  1  rone  churcli,  Glasgow. 
12  mo. 

Sermons  practical  and  familiar  by 
tlie  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  rector  of 
tianslate  Redvvare. 

Letters  to  Bishop  Hurd  by  the  late 
Bishop  Warburton. 

The  complete  works  of  Bishop 
Hopkins.  4  vols.  8vo. 

An  apology  for  the  late  Cliristian 
Missions  to  India.  B}  Andrew  I'ul- 
ler,  Secretaiy  to  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary  Society. 

Kemarks  on  the  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  lately  edited  bytJie 
Unitarians,  with  ihe  title  of  "an  Im- 
proved Version  upon  the  Basis  of 
Archbishop  Newcome's  New  Trans- 
lation, with  a  corrected  Text,  and 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory,"  be- 
ing a  dispassionate  appeal  to  Chris- 
tians of  various  denominat'ODS  on 
some  of  tlie  first  and  most  generally 
received  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  By 
the  Rev,  Edwart.)  Nares,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Biddenham,  Kent;  and  au- 
tlior  of  Hampton  Lecture  Sermons 
for  1805,  &c.  8vo.  9*. 


DOMESTIC. 
LITERARY   HONORS. 

The  following  lionorary  degrees 
were  conferred  at  the  late  Com- 
mencements, by  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Dartmouth  College  conferred  the 
degi'ee  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Leonard 
"Woods,  Professor  of  Christian  The- 
ology in  the  Theological  Institution 
at  Andover,  and  Rev.  Jesse  Apple- 
ton,  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Harvard  University  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  on  his  Excellency 
EUn-idge  Gerry,  and  Hon.  Timothy 
Pickering,  Hon.  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, and  Hon.  James  Kent;  and 
that  of  D,  D.  on  Rev.  Reuben  Puf- 
fer of  Berlin,  (Mass.)  Rev,  Aaron 
Bancroft  of  Worcester,  and  Rev. 
Cliaries  Stearns  of  Lincoln. 

Brown  Unive-rsity    conferred  tl;e 
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degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Rev.  John  T. 
Kirkland,  President  elect  of  Harvard 
University. 

Union  College  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  D.  p.  on  Rev.  Henry  Davis, 
President  of  Middlebui-y  College. 

Princeton  College  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Professor 
Woods,  and  Rev.  Azel  Backus  of 
Betblem,  (Conn.) 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

^Bibliotheque  Portative;  or  elegant 
extracts  from  French  classic  au- 
thors. Compiled  and  published  by 
N.  Faucon,  Boston,  1810.  pp.  450. 
8vo.  3  dolls,  boards. 

The  art  of  speaking  and  vi'riting  in 
a  correct  manner  the  French  lan- 
guage explained  by  principles,  in 
twenty  four  lessons.  Bj  N.  Faucon, 
12mo.  50  cents. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  the 
Vulgate  by  L.  M.  de  Sacy,  revised 
and  compared  with  tlie  Greek  and 
Latin  Versions.  Vol.  L  containing 
the  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  tlie 
Apostles,  pp.  400.  N.  Faucon,  Bos- 
ton, 1810. 

An  Essay  on  the  law  of  patents  for 
new  inventions.  By  Tliomas  G.  Fes- 
senden,  attorney  at  law.  Boston,  D. 
Mallory  &  Co.  1810, 

The  History  of  Printing  in  Ameri- 
ca. With  a  Biograpliy  of  Printers, 
and  an  Account  of  Newspapers,  I'o 
which  is  prefixed  a  concise  view  of 
the  discovery  and  progress  of  tlie  art 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  two 
volumes.  By  Isaiah  Thomas,  printer, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Worces- 
ter, Isaiah  Thomas,  j»n.     1810. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  a  Poem.  Bv 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.  Ei^bton,  D.  M  J- 
lory  Sc  Co.  1810. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
Campbell;  including  several  poems 
never  before  publislied  in  this  coim- 


try  To  which  is  prefixed  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  the  author;  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  New  York,  2  vols.  Boston, 
D.  Mallory  &  Co.  1810. 

Belisarius;  a  novel  from  the  French 
of  Madame  de  Genlis.  Boston,  D. 
Mallory  &  Co. 

A  Dictionary  of  select  and  popular 
quotations,  which  are  daily  heard  in 
polite  and  literary  circles,  and  used 
by  the  most  elegant  writers;  taken 
from  the  Latin,  French,  Greek,  Span- 
ish, and  Italian  languages,  translated 
into  English,  with  illustrations  his- 
torical and  idiomatic.  By  D.  E.  Mac- 
donnel,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  First 
American  from  the  fifth  London  edi- 
tion; corrected  wiili  additions.  Bos- 
ton, D.  Mallory  &  Co    1810, 

The  American  Tutor's  Assistant; 
or  a  compendious  system  of  practical 
Arithmetic, 

Ihe  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  New- 
ton, Vol.  iv.  D,  Mallory  &  Co.  Bos- 
ton, 1810. 

Walker's  Elements  of  Elocution, 

&c.   D.  Mallory  &  Co   Boston,  1810. 

Tlie  Force  of  Truth, by  Rev.  Thom.- 

as  Scott.     Boston,  D.  Mallory  &  Co. 

1809. 

A  Treatise  on  the  law  relative  to 
Merchant  ships  and  Seamen.  By 
Charles  Abbott,  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, Barrister  at  Law%  The  second 
American  from  the  third  London 
edition,  with  annotations  by  Joseph 
Story,  Esq.  E.  Little  &,  Co.  Newbu- 
ryport,  1810, 

Oberon;  A  Poem.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Wieland.  By  William  Sothe- 
b}',  Esq.  In  two  vols.  First  Amer. 
ican  from  the  third  London  edition. 
With  a  Preface,  containing  Biograph- 
ical Notices  of  the  author  and  trans- 
lator, and  a  review  of  the  work. 
Newport,  L.  Rousmaniere,  and  J, 
Belcher,  Boston,  1810. 

Universal  Biography,  containing  a 
copious  account,  critical  and  histori- 
cal, of  the  lives  and  characters,  la- 
bors and  actions  of  Eminent  Persons 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  conditions 
and  professions,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  By  J.  Lempriere,  D.D. 
author  of  the  Classical  Dictionary, 
Vol.  i.  New  York,  E.  Sargent,  and 
Munroe  &  Francis,  Boston,  1810. 

The  Gospel  Treasury:  volume  th© 
first,  containing  a  great  variety  of  in- 
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tex'esting  anecdotes.remarkable  prov- 
idences, and  precious  fragments.  Se- 
lected chiefly  from  the  London  Evan- 
gelical Magazine.  By  William  Col- 
lier. A..  M.  Pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts. In  four  volumes.  Vol.  i.  Sec- 
ond edition.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong, 
Charlestown,  1810. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  T.  Smollett, 
M.  D.  writh  the  Life  of  the  Author. 
Charlestown,  Mass,  Asahel  Brown, 
printed  by  Samuel  T.  Armstrong, 
1810. 


WORKS  PROPOSED. 

John  F.  Watson  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Daniel  Fenton  of  Trenton,  propose 
to  republish  by  subscription  (from 
the  London  copy  in  four  or  five  vol- 
umes quarto)  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
text  taken  from  the  most  cori-ect 
copies  of  the  present  authorized  ver- 
sion: With  all  the  marginal  refer- 
ences, an  ample  collection  of  parallel 


texts, and  copious  summaries  to  eacli 
chapter:  also  with  a  commentary 
and  critical  notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D. 

W.  Wells  and  T.  B.  Walt  &  Co. 
propose  to  publish  by  subscription 
the  Christian  Observer,  a  periodic^ 
work  which  has  been  published  in 
London  for  nearly  nine  years  past. 
Tliose  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
read  this  work  attentively  must  have 
seen,  that  it  is  conducted  by  men  of 
uncommon  learning,  real  candor, 
profound  reverence  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  persevering  labors  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  Christianity. 
We  shall  deem  it  a  very  auspicious 
event,  as  it  respects  the  religious 
state  of  our  country,  if -a  respectable 
subscription  list  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained. 

The  American  publishers  propose 
to  reprint  the  original  work  precise- 
ly as  it  comes  from  the  London  press, 
\vith  the  single  exception,  that  the 
list  of  ecclesiastical  preferments  is 
to  be  omitted,  and  the  space  thus 
made  vfy^ant  is  to  be  filled  with  a  list 
of  new  American  publications. 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  about  the  close  of  last  month, 
at  Litchfield,  (Conn,)  Mrs.  Esther 
A  us  TIN,  relict  of  tiie  late  David 
Austin,  Esq,  of  New  Haven,  aged 
77.  She  was  a  woman  of  uncom- 
mon dignity  and  worth;  and  her  life 
was  highly  exemplary,  and  becoming 
her  CiirJstian  profession. 

At  tlie  same  place,  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  present  montli,  the  Rev. 
JuDAH  Champion,  aged  85,  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  that  town.  He  had 
for  several  years  been  incapable  of 
discharging  the  active  duties  of  his 
station;  and, on  that  account,  had  re- 
Geived  the  assistance  of  a  colleague. 

At  New  Haven,  (Conn.)  on  the  2.1 
Inst.  Mr.  David  Lewis  Daggett, 
son  of  the  Hon.  David  Daggett,  Esq. 
aged  19.  This  young  gentleman  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808, 
and  was   directing,'  kis  principal  at- 


tention to  the  study  of  Theology.  He 
was  a  person  of  interesting  manners, 
and  respectable  literary  attainments; 
and  might  rationally  have  indulged 
strong'  hopes  of  future  usefulness. 
His  death  is  not  only  a  severe  afflic- 
tion to  his  near  relatives  and  friends, 
but  a  striking  example  to  all  of  the 
vmcertainty  of  human  prospects.  It 
is  a  matier  of  comfort,  however,  to 
those  who  best  knew  him,  and  were 
most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
views  and  feelings,  that  his  mind  had 
long  been  deeply  impressed  with  tlie 
importance  of  religion;  and  that,  be- 
fore his  last  illness,  he  gave  such  ev- 
idence of  faith  and  piety,  as  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  he  was  prepared 
for  eternity. 

At  New  York,  on  the  6th  inst.  Mr. 
Solomon  Williams,  bookseller, 
aged  39.  He  was  gr.iduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1792;    was  a   zealous  anft 
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exemplary  professor  of  Christiani- 
ty; and  died  in  tlie  exercise  of  tri- 
umphant faith. 

At  Naples,  latel)',  aged  73,  the 
Rev.  Ltjke  Concanno:^,  who  had 
been  consecrated  Catholic  bishop  of 
New  York,  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 

At  Georg-etown,  (Md.)  lately,  Col. 
William  Augustine  VVashintg- 
TON',  ag'ed  53.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  vault  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, near  those  of  his  illustrious  rela- 
tive. 

In  Venice,  lately.  Gen.  Menou, 
Govenior  of  that  city,  oi\e  of  the 
military  commanders  during-  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and,  since  Bonaparte  came  to  the 
g-overnment,  a  member  of  his  Legion 
of  Honor,  &c. 

At  New  York,  on  the  13th  Inst. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass  Per- 
kins, of  the  firm  of  Collins  and  Per- 
kins,  af^ed  35.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1794;  spent  seve- 
ral years  in  England;  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  very  respectable 
bookseller. 

On  the  10th  of  June  last,  at  Men- 
don,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter, 
aged  84.  He  was  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary talents  and  distinction.  During 
the  American  Revohition  he  held 
important  offices  under  the  state  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts.  In  his 
will  he  bequeathed  forty  dollars  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kendal  of  Weston,  de- 
siring that  he  would  preach  a  ser- 
mon, soon  after  the  testator's  death, 
from  2  Cor.  iv.  18;  The  things  whicli 
aye  seen  are  temporal;  but  the  things 
vihich  are  not  seen  are  eternal.     After 


mentioning  the;  text,  he  proceeds,  m 
his  will,  to  make  the  following  sol- 
emn reflections: 

"  The  truth  of  the  first  of  these 
propositions  Is  self-evident;  and  the 
second  is  commonly  admitted  astrue^ 
on  the  authority  of  Revelation;  yet 
how  few,  to  judge  from  their  general 
practice  in  life,  appear  to  be  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  reality  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other'  I  wish  the  preacher 
to  expostulate  with  his  auditory  on 
the  absurdity  of  their  being  extreme- 
ly assiduous  to  "lay  up  treasures  on 
earth,"  while  they  are  indolent  with 
respect  to  their  well-being  hereafter. 
To  tliose  of  so  blamable  a  character, 
and  to  such  as  are  of  a  still  worse, 
and,  from  their  vicious  lives,  appear 
to  be  totally  regardless  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  existence,  let  him 
address  himself  with  a  pious  ardor. 
Let  him  entreat  them  to  pay  a  seri- 
ous attention  to  their  most  valuable 
interests.  Let  him  represent  the 
summit  of  earthh'  glory  as  ineffably 
despicable,  when  comparatively  es- 
timated with  an  exemption  from  the 
punishment  denounced,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  perfect  and  never  end- 
ing felicity  promised  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  telling  his  liearers  to  im- 
agine they  hear  one  from  the  in- 
visible world  asserting  this  great 
truth,  that  things  which  are  eternal 
are  infinitely  more  important  than 
things  which  are  temporal.  It  is  de- 
sired, however,  that  no  mention  may 
be  made  of  me  in  the  discourse,  save 
only  informing  the  assembly  that  it  is 
delivered  at  my  request." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


D.  S.  on  seriousness  will  appear  in  our  next. 

An  account  of  the  death  of^  Mr  David  Lawrence,  communicated  by  Or- 
lando, has  been  received.  We  doubt  extremely  whether  the  publication 
of  this  account  would  be  useful.  As  the  joys  experienced  bv  Mr.  Lawrence 
commenced  but  "twelve  or  fifteen  hours  before  his  death,"  and  as  his  lan- 
guage had  an  air  of  extravagance,  even  as  it  would  be  understood  by  many 
religious  persons;  it  is  submitted  to  our  correspondent,  whether  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  religious  affections  would  not  lead  many  minds  to  form  erroneous 
opinions,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  religion.  The  subject  of  this  account 
died  about  thirty  years  ago. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HON.  AND  REV.  WM.  BROMLEY  C ADOGAN,  A- Mi^ 
RECTOR  OF  ST.  LUKE's,  CHELSEA,  AND  VICAR  OF  ST.  GILES's, 
READING. 


Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  that  it  neither  cov- 
ets, nor  opposes  the  artiiEicial 
distinctions  of  life.  Whilst  it 
every  where  inculcates  humili- 
ty and  lowliness  of  mind,  it  di- 
rects us  to  give  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,  whether  it  be  to 
believers  or  unbeliovers:  And, 
what  it  inculcates  by  precept,  it 
enforces  by  example.  St.  Paul 
addresses  the  Roman  governor, 
in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
calling  him  raost  noble  Festus; 
and  St.  Luke,  who  records  the 
circumstance,  in  dedicating  this 
narrative  of  facts  he  had  com- 
posed to  the  most  excellent  The- 
opldlus^  withholds  not  from  him 
the  customary  respect  paid  to 
persons  of  his  exalted  station, 
because  he  happened  to  be  a 
Christian  brother.  For  envy  and 
pride  are  equally  obnoxious  to 
the  spiritually  minded,who  seek- 
ing for  themselves  the  honor 
Vol.  III.     J^e-iv  Serits. 


that  cometh  from  God  only,  and 
comparing  the  emptiness  of  the 
fading  glories  of  time  with  the 
unchanging  realities  of  eternity, 
neither  desire  the  titles  earthly 
princes  confer,  nor  feel  the  least 
vineasiness  at  seeing  others  en- 
joy thern. 

No  man  deserved  distinctions 
of  rank  more  than  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs;  and  yet  no  man 
esteemed  them  less,  when  com- 
pared with  the  superior  dig- 
nity of  being  "  a  member  of 
Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  He  was  the  second 
son  of  the  present  Lord  Cado- 
gan,  and  was  born  in  1T51,  at 
Cavcrsham  Park,  Oxfordshire, 
a  Ijeautiful  seat  near  Reading, 
and  visible  for  several  miles  on 
the  Bath  road. 

Whilst  his  elder  brother  was 
intended  for  the  army,  raid  his 
two    younger    brothers,  bv  the 
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same  mother,  for  the  navy,  Mr. 
Cadogan  was  designed  for  the 
church.  Whether  any  particu- 
lar circumstance  influenced  the 
decision,  it  is  immaterial.  "The 
lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the 
disposal  thereof  is  of  the  Lord." 
The  emoluments  of  the  church 
were,  probably,  the  chief  object 
his  friends  had  in  view.  Could 
they  have  foreseen  his  faithful-^ 
ness  and  zeal,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, from  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, they  would  rather  have 
devoted  him  to  any  other  pro- 
fession. But  God,  who  intend- 
66.  him  for  nobler  service  than 
to  be  seeking,  at  courts  and  le- 
vees, for  church  preferment,  in- 
clined their  minds  to  pursue  such 
measures  as  would  ultimately 
accomplish  his  intentions,  and 
frustrate  their  own. 

At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent 
Eo  Westminster  school,  where 
he  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion. While  there,  he  had  some 
serious  impressions  on  his  mind; 
but  they  were  neither  strong 
nor  lasting.  Mr.  BakeweIl,who 
afterwai'ds  removed  to  Green- 
wich, then  kept  his  school  in 
Palace-yard;  and,  though  often 
interrupted  by  the  rudeness 
of  the  Westminster  scholars, 
preached  in  the  evenings  to 
such  of  his  neighbors  as  wished 
to  attend.  Thither  Mr.  Cado- 
gan resorted  to  laugh  v/ith  his 
young  companions;  but  con- 
science, enlightened  with  the 
truths  he  heard,  Avould  some- 
times smite  him,  and  he  even 
felt  ai-dent  desires  to  enjoy  the 
favoi''  of  God;  as  he  had  no 
friend,  hcv/ever,  to  fan  the  kind- 
ling sparks  into  a  flame,  they 
were  soon  extinguished  by 
,  youthful  folly. 

About  the  usual  time,  he   re- 


moved to  Christ  Church  Col* 
lege,  Oxfoi'd.  There  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  obtaining 
some  literary  prizes:  nor  was 
he  altogether  unconcerned  a- 
bout  the  important  office  for 
which  he  was  designed;  but  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  wrote  an  ab- 
stract of  the  contents  of  each 
book,  for  his  own  information. 

About  this  time,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Talbot,  vicar  of  St.  Giles's, 
Reading,  died.  He  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man,  both  for  piety 
and  generosity;  and  his  wife  al- 
so was  a  Christian  of  more  than 
common  excellence.  They  were 
both  venerated  by  the  congre- 
gation, and  highly  esteemed 
throughout  all  the  town  and 
neighborhood.  His  labors  were 
extensively  blest  in  the  awak- 
ening of  sinners:  it  is  even  sup- 
posed, that  in  the  few  years  he 
preached  at  Reading,  he  had  not 
much  less  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred seals  to  his  ministry.  But 
so  mysterious  are  the  ways  of 
God,  and  so  unfathomable  his 
designs,  that,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  useful- 
ness, he  was  suddenly  removed 
to  glory.  For  just  as  he  Avas 
setting  out  for  London,  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend,  the  present 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  he  was  re- 
quested to  pi'ay  with  a  sick  per- 
son, fi'om  whom  he  caught  a  con- 
tagious fever,  of  which  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  his  arri- 
val in  town,  at  the  house  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

This  circumstance  soon  trans- 
pired, and  deeply  aff"ected  his 
congregation.  Mr.  Hallward 
had  been  recently  appointed  cu- 
rate, and  was  much  esteemed; 
but  no  hopes  were  enteitained 
of  procuring  the  living,  for  him. 
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or  any  other  clergyman  of  evan- 
gelical sentiments.  For  a  while, 
the  flock  was  to  be  scattered  a- 
broad;  but  God  had  a  merciful 
design  of  raising  up  for  them  a 
faithful  shepherd  of  no  less  emi- 
nence,who  should  feed  them  with 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

St.  Giles's  is  one  of  the  best 
crown  livings  at  the  Chancel- 
lor's disposal;  and,  consequent- 
ly, applications  for  it  were  likely 
to  be  numerous.  But  Lord  Ba- 
thurst,  who  was  then  passing 
through  Reading,  in  his  jour- 
ney to  or  from  Bath,  unsolicit- 
ed, felt  an  il^clination  to  confer 
it  on  Mr.  Cadogan;  and,  being 
informed  that  his  grand-father 
was  then  at  Caversham,  he  re- 
solved to  go  himself,  and  make 
the  offer  in  person.  Finding 
the  door  open,  he  walked  di- 
rectly into  the  kitchen,  and  de- 
sired to  speak  with  Lord  Cado- 
gan. The  servants,  seeing  him 
plainly  dressed,  had  no  suspicion 
of  his  quality,  and,  not  daring  to 
inti'oduce  a  strangei',  replied,  his 
Lordship  was  not  at  home.  He 
asked  for  some  paper,  and, as  no 
one  offered  to  shev/  him  into  a 
room,  he  wrote  a  note,  at  the 
kitchen  dresser,  to  the  following 
purport:  "The  Lord  Chancellor 
presents  compliments  to  Lord 
Cadogan,  and,  vmderstanding 
he  has  a  grandson  in  the  church, 
begs  his  condescending  accepts 
ance  of  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Giles's  which  he  has  just  heai*d 
is  become  vacant."  As  soon 
as  he  was  gone  out,  they  per- 
ceived their  mistake,  and  with 
trembling  haste  took  the  note 
to  their  master,  who  went .  im- 
mediately after  the  Chancellor, 
to  apologize  for  the  ignorance 
of  his  servants,  and  to  thank 
him    for    his     intended    favor, 


which  he  confessed  would  be 
desirable  on  account  of  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  family  seat;  but 
lamented  that  his  grandson  was 
not  yet  ordained,  nor  of  suffi- 
cient age  to  hold  church  prefer- 
ment. This  difficulty  being  ob- 
viated by  the  polite  offer  of  the 
Chancellor  to  preserve  the  liv- 
ing for  him,  till  he  was  capable 
of  holding  it,  it  was  thankfully 
accepted. 

The  people  heard  of  the  ap- 
pointment  with  grief;  but  there 
was  no  remedy.  Their  only 
hope  was,  that  the  new  vicar, 
being  a  young  gentleman  of  no- 
ble family,  would  feel  no  dispo- 
sition to  do  the  duties  himself^ 
and  that  Mr.  Hallward  might  be 
continued  in  the  curacy.  With 
this  view,  a  petition  was  drawn 
vip  by  the  most  serious  inhabi-^ 
tants  of  the  place,  and,  being 
signed  by  a  great  number  of 
the  parishioners,  was  presented 
to  him  in  the  year  1775,  when 
he  first  came  to  the  living.  But, 
at  that  time,  he  was  so  inimical 
to  the  faith  he  afterwards 
preached,  and  the  people  who 
professed  it,  that  he  threw  the 
petition  into  the  fire,  and  de- 
clared he  would  not  comply 
with  it,  had  it  been  signed  by 
every  individual  in  the  parish; 
and  that  Mr.  Hallward  should 
never  preach  in  his  pulpit  again, 
upon  any  consideration. 

Had  he  been  indifferent  to  all 
religion,  he  might  have  been 
less  violent.  But  he  was  a 
Pharisee.  His  zeal  was  great, 
but  it  was  not  according  to 
knowledge.  He  thought  he  did 
God  service  by  manifesting  dis" 
pleasure  at  those  who  sought 
salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  and 
not  by  the  works  of  the  law. 

Th&  ojd    congregation    soop 
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dispersed  among  the  various 
raeetings.  TIiq  Baptist  minis- 
ter, being  by  far  the  most  lively 
preacher,  attracted  the  greatest 
number,  who,  desiring  full  com- 
mmiion,  where  they  profited 
m.ost,  successively  joined  his 
church,  till  it  became,  in  point 
of  numbers,  one  of  the  largest 
societies  in  the  kingdom,  of  the 
Baptist  denomination. 

Some,  not  satisfied  with  the 
doctrine  preached  at  the  church, 
nor  the  form  and  discipline  of 
the  meetings,  applied  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and, 
having  taken  a  place,  which 
would  contain  two  or  three  hun- 
dred people,  opened  it  as  a 
chapel. 

Others,  imwilling  to  leave  the 
church  altogether,  and  thinking 
they  perceived  in  his  conduct 
and  preaching  marks  of  sinceri- 
ty, attempted  to  set  him  right. 
Instead  of  convincing-  him  of 
his  errors,  their  frequent  letters 
only  made  his  spii-it  more  acri- 
monious. 

Good  Mrs.  Talbot,  however, 
incurred  his  deepest  resent- 
ment. She  considered  it  her 
duty  not  to  remove  from  the 
spot,  where  her  husband's  la- 
bors had  been  so  signally  bless- 
ed; but  to  comfort  and  strength- 
en the  numerous  young  con- 
verts, Avho  daily  flocked  to  her 
for  instruction.  Like  a  true 
mother  in  Israel,  her  house  was 
opened  for  religious  exercises; 
Mr.  Romaine,  Mr.  Newton,  and 
other  ministers,  who  visited  her, 
expounded  to  the  people;  and 
prayer  was  continually  olfered 
up,  under  her  roof,  for  the  coi\- 
version  of  Mr.  Caclogan. 

Highly  offended  at  such  con- 
duct, he  vehemently  remon- 
slrated.   Various  letters  passed. 


To  all  his  bitter  reproaches,  she 
returned  ansv/ers  so  full  of 
meekness  and  wisdom,  that,  at 
length,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  ac- 
cumulated kindness,  humbled 
and  subdued;  and,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  confessed,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  that 
Mrs.  Talbot's  letters  and  exam- 
pie  were  the  principal  means  of 
leading  him  to  the  saving 
Jinowledge  of  Christ.* 

But  light  and  power  are  dis- 
tinct things.  So  difficult  was  it 
for  an  aspiring  man,  whose  fa- 
ther was  master  of  the  Mint,  in 
high  favor  at  covxrt,  and  con- 
nected with  the  leading  men  in 
power,  to  renounce  all  hopes  of 
preferment,  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he  Avas  not  able  to 
come  out  boldly  and  preach  the 
Gospel  for  more  than  two  years 
after  he  knew  it.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable, because,v/hile 
he"  retained  his  pharasaic  no- 
tions, his  courage  was  undaunt- 
ed; and  he  actually  endured  per- 
secution for  the  methods  he 
took  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  moral  duties. 

Soon  after  he  was  ordained, 
he  had  been  inducted  to  the 
living  of  Chelsea;  the  presenta- 
tion being  in  the  gift  of  the  fam- 
ily, vdio,  throvigh  marriage,  in- 
herited the  ample  estate  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane. 

His  time  was,  then,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two 
parishes:  but  he  began  to  ex- 
pend a  large  sum  of  money  on 
the  parsonage  at  Chelsea;  in- 
tending, as  it  was  the  genteelest 
plj'oe,  and  near  town,  to  make  it 
his  principal  residence.  See- 
ing the  Sabbath  shamefully  vio- 

*  See  his  Sermon  on  her  death. 
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lated  there,  and  finding  that  the 
persons  he  wished  to  reclaim, 
would  not  attend  his  preaching, 
he  determined  to  put  the  laws 
of  the  land  in  force  against 
them.  With  this  view  he  went 
himself  round  the  pa.rish,  and 
insisted  on  having  the  shops 
shut;  charging  the  parish  offi- 
cers to  aid  him  in  suppressing 
this  shameful  practice.  He 
found  it  hoAvever  impossible  to 
accomplish  his  design;  nor 
could  his  rank  secure  him  from 
the  abuse  and  fury  of  the  mob, 
which  his  zeal  had  pi'ovoked; 
but  his  life  was  more  than  once 
Endangered  by  the  butchers  and 


others,  whose  traffic  he  endeav- 
ored to  interrupt. 

But  what  the  law  could  not 
do, being  weak  through  the  flesh, 
the  preaching  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied easily  effected.  For  soon 
after  he-began  explicitly  and 
earnestly  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
many  whom  law  and  terrors  on- 
ly hardened,  melted  down  un- 
der a  sense  of  mercy;  and  so 
sweetly  consti'ained  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  as  to  forsake  every 
evil  work,  and  run  with  alacrity 
and  delight  in  th&  ways  of  God's 
coiTimandments. 

CTo  be  continued  J 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 


.LECTURES    ON    THE    EVIDENCES    OF    DIVINE    REVELATION. 


No.  V. 


In  the  last  number  I  stated  the 
plan  of  the  following  Lectures; 
and  began  a  considerfition  of  the 
first  great  fact,  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures;  viz.  the  Creation. 
In  examaning  this  subject  I  re- 
cited, summarily,  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation;  and  un- 
dertook to  shew  by  several  ar- 
guments, that  it  is  a  just  and 
tiue  account:  particularly, 

I.  That  it  is  reasonable  in  it- 
self; 

II.  That  Moses,  in  his  rela- 
tion of  this  fact,  is  every  way 
, deserving  of  credit;  and 

III.  That  the  time  of  the  cre- 
ation accords  with  all  our  infor- 
mation concerning  this  subject. 

I  shall  now  go  on  to  produce 
direct  Testimonies,  left  on  re- 
cbrcl,   concerning  this   subject. 


These  I  shall  arrange  under  tv/o 
heads; 

I.  Accordant  accounts  of  the 
great  fact,  that  the  world  was 
created  by  God: 

II.  Accordant  accounts  of  cir- 
cumstances, pertaining  to  this 
fact. 

I.  I  shall  produce  accordant 
accounts  of  the  fact  itself. 

Under  this  head  the  following 
testimonies  deserve  to  be  re- 
peated. 

1.  The  ancient  Hindoos.,  ac- 
cording to  Stral)o,  declared,  that 
the  world  was  created,  and  Aviil 
come  to  an  end;  that  God  was 
the  Maker  of  it;  that  he  also 
governs  it;  and  that  he  per- 
vades the  Universe:  or  is  omni- 
present. 

2.  The  ancient  Egijfitiansy,a.c~ 
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cording  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
held,  that  the  world  began,  and 
will  have  an  end. 

3.  The  ancient  Chinese  held, 
that  the  world  had  a  beginning: 
and  none  of  them,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  believed 
it  to  be  eternal.  Bedford's 
Chron. 

4.  This  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Arabians ■,  Persians^  Chalde- 
ans,  Phxnicians,  Greeks^  and  Ro- 
mans. 

5.  Orjiheus  (Argonaut)  de- 
clares Love  to  be  the  first  active 
being,  and  to  have  created  all 
things. 

In  the  Orphic  hymns,  so 
called  because  they  contain- 
ed the  precepts  said  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Orpheus; 
it  is  written;  "That  Voice  is 
my  witness,  which  the  Father 
spoke,  when  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  whole  world  by  his 
commands." 

In  a  part  of  the  same  Hymns, 
preserved  by  Justin  Martyr^ 
Clem.  Alex,  and  Eusebius-,  the 
following,  among  other  things, 
are  addressed  to  Musxus: 

''Regard  steadily  the  Maker  of  the 

world. 
He  is  one:   he  is  self  existent:  from 

him  all  thing's  sprang-. 
Surrounding  the  wiiole  universe  with 

his  present  energy, 
No  mortal  sees  him.     He  alone  sees 

all." 

•6.  Thales^  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  held,  that  there 
was  but  one  world,  and  that  that 
was  made  by  God,  the  Spirit. 

7.  Pythagoras  held,  that  the 
world  was  made  by  God. 

8.  Plato  taught,  that  God  was 
the  cause  of  all  things  by  his 
will. 

9.  Zeno.,  the   Founder  of  the 


Stoics,  says,  that  the  Word  was 
the  maker  of  all  things. 

The  same  opinion  was  held 
by  CleantheSf  Chrysifi^ius,  and 
Posidonius;  (Stoic  philoso- 
phers;) and  by  Archidemus. 

10.  Maximus  Tyrius  declares 
it  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of 
mankind,  that  there  is  one  God; 
and  that  he  is  both  the  King, 
and  Father  of  all  things. 

1 1 .  Sophocles  says, 

That  God  is  one,  and  only  one; 
That  he  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea  and  the  winds. 

12.  Antisthenes  declares,  that 
there  is,  by  nature,  but  one  God; 
and  that  he  is  the  Maker  of  all 
things. 

13.  That  God  is  the  Maker  of 
all  things,  agree  Anaxagorasy 
Timony  Aratus^  Chalcidius^  Vir~ 
giU  0-uid,  &c.;  and  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophers generally. 

14.  Amelius^  the  Platonic  phi- 
losopher, says;  "This  is  that 
Word,  by  which,  existing  be- 
fore the  world,  and  being  im- 
mortal, all  things  were  made, 
which  have  been  made."  He 
also  says,  that  St.  John  was  right 
in  asserting  this. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hills  in 
Hindoostan,  near  Pajamahal.,  a 
distinct  nation,  held,  that  Bedo 
Gossaihy  their  supreme  God, 
created  all  things. 

Many  other  nations,  and  per- 
sons, might  be  adduced,  who 
have  unconditionally  adopted 
this  doctrine. 

II.  I  shall  now  produce  seve- 
ral accordant  accounts  of  cir- 
cumstances pertaining  to  this 
great  fact. 

Matter,  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  created,  is  styled  by  Mo- 
ses "the  Earth,"  "the  Waters," 
"the  Deep;"  denoting,  generar- 
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ly,  the  Chaos;  or  the  confused 
state  of  all  the  elements.  In 
support  of  this  doctrine  the  fol- 
lowing testimonies  are  adduced. 

1.  Sanchoniathon  declares, 
that  "the  principles  of  all  things 
were  the  breath  of  a  dark  wind, 
and  a  troubled  and  dark  Chaos; 
and  that  by  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  on  these  principles  was 
produced  /xwT."  By  this  is  un- 
derstood mud;  or  earthf  mixed 
nvith  water;  or  earth,  blended 
'with  water,  and  fermented  to  a 
state  of  putrefaction. 

2.  Linus,  the  Greek  or  rath- 
er Phoenician  poet,  says,  that  in 
the  beginning  all  things  were 
mixed  togethei\ 

3.  Ajiollonius  says,  that  the 
earth  sprang  from  iAu?;  earth 
mixed  with  water. 

4.  Anaximander  says;  "All 
things  were  at  the  first  mingled 
together." 

5.  Orfiheus,  as  cited  by  Timo- 
theus  the  Chronologer,  says; 
"There  was  a  Chaos,  and  a  dark 
night."  As  cited  by  Anaxago- 
ras,  he  says;  "The  original  mud 
was  formed  from  water;  and 
chaos  was  the  original  of  all 
things." 

6.  Hesiod  declares  chaos  to 
have  been  the  beginning  of 
things. 

7.  Thales  says,  that  iKVQ  was 
the  first  principle  of  all  things. 

8.  Efiicharmus^^y^,  that  cha- 
os existed  before  all  things. 

9.  Aristophanes  declares,  that 
chaos  existed  first;  then  night; 
then  Erebus. 

10.  Pherecydes,  (and  with 
him  agree  Pythagoras  and  liera- 
clitus,)  asserts  iXvg  to  have  been 
the  first  principle  of  all   things. 

11.  Plato  says,  that  the  first 
matter  was  not  fire,   earth,  or 


water,  but  a  mixture  of  all 
these;  and  that  the  first  matter 
was  ci'TUV.'TCi;,  nui  a/xo^4)oc:  in 
a  state  of  confusion,  and  wit/iout 
form. 

12.  Ovid  declares  chaos  to 
have  been  the  original  of  all 
things. 

13.  Diogenes  Laertius  de- 
clares the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
have  held,  that  the  earth  was  at 
first  a  confused  mass,  or  chaos. 

14.  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  An- 
cient Egyptians  all  things  orig- 
inally wore  one  form:  being 
mixed,  or  blended,  together. 

15.  Strabo  declares  the  an- 
cient Hindoos  to  have  held,  that 
the  first  principle  of  this  world 
Avas  water. 

16.  Sir  William  Jones,  whose 
learning,  wisdom,  and  candor^ 
need  no  panegyric,  asserts  it  to 
have  been  the  uniform  opinion 
of  the  Hindoo  philosophers,  that 
water  was  the  first  principle,  or 
created  element,  and  the  first 
v/ork  of  the  creative  Power. 

17.  Ca/rrfasa,  one  of  these  phi-' 
losophers,  in  a  work  near  2000 
years  old,  declares,  that  water 
was  the  first  Avork  of  the  Crea- 
tor. 

18.  Sir  William  Jones,  quot- 
ing the  address  of  Menu^  the 
son  of  Brahma,  (that  is,  as  hC' 
explains  it  satisfactorily,  of  A''q- 
ah  the  son  of  God,)  to  the  sages, 
taken  from  the  oldest  Hindov 
Veda,  translates  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

"This  world  was  all  darkness, 
undiscernible;  indistinguisha- 
ble; altogether  as  in  a  profound 
sleep;  till  the  self-existent  God, 
designing  to  make  it  manifest 
with  five  elements,  and  other 
glorious  forms,  perfectly  dis- 
pelled the    gloom.     He,   desir- 
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ous  to  raise  up  several  crea- 
tures by  an  emanation  from  his 
own  glory,  created  first  the  wa- 
ters and  impressed  them  with 
the  power  of  motion." 

Moses  exhibits  the  agency  of 
God  in  the  Avork  of  creation  un- 
der these  forms  of  phraseology: 

"The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters;" 
"God  said;"  "God  made;"  and 
«God  created;"  ascribing  the 
effects  of  creative  power  to 
God,  his  Word,  and  his  Spirit. 
Accordant  with  these  represen- 
tations have  been  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional accounts  of  various  na- 
tions, and  writers;  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  testimo- 
nies. 

1.  Sanchoniathon  says;  "When 
the  Spiiit,  who  was  without  be- 
ginning, or  generation,  was 
moved  with  a  love  of  the  orig- 
inal principles  of  things,  which 
were  its  own  principles,  a  mix- 
tion, (that  is,  an  effort  of  that 
Spirit,  made  on  these  principles, 
to  produce  all  things,)  succeed- 
ed. From  this  effort  proceeded 
/XWT,    Sec." 

The  same  author  calls  the 
wind,  which  originally  breathed 
on  the  chaos,  'Ko'K'XiU:  that  is, 
Kolpi-Jahy  (Heb.)  the  Voice  of 
the  mouth  of  Jan.,  or  Jehovah. 

The  first  motions,  said  to  be 
produced  in  the  original  matter 
of  the  world,  or  rather  the  cause 
of  these  motions,  v/as  called  by 
the  Phcenicians  uVi(^  Ko(^ulv\Q, 
■ACLi  'mvev(J.:>:TiKQg:  Jir,  or  breath., 
dark  ami  sfdrituaL. 

2.  In  the  hymns  of  Orpheus, 
in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
it  is  said; 

"Tluil  ^'■(.■;ce    is  ray  witness,  winch 
the  Fuihei"  spoke, 


When  He  laid  the  foundailons  of  the 
whole  earth  by  his  commaiids^" 

In  his  Argonauticon  it  is 
said; 

"Love  was  the  first  active  being', who 
created  all  tilings." 

3.  Hesiod  says,  that  Love  was 
first  brought  forth;  (in  other 
words,  the  Benevolence  of  God 
was  first  exerted,  or  manifest- 
ed;) after  the  chaos;  and  then 
the  succeeding  parts  of  the  Cre- 
ation. 

4.  !r/za/es,  the  celebrated  Mil- 
esian, the  first  Avho  discoursed 
to  the  Greeks  concerning  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  says;  "God 
was  the  Mind  who  produced  all 
things." 

5.  The  declaration  of  Zeno, 
that  the  Word  was  the  Maker 
of  all  things,  has  been  already- 
quoted. 

6.  Chalcidiiis  says;  ^^Moses  ev- 
idently judged,  that  the  divine 
Wisdom  was  the  original  of  all 
things." 

7.  Amelias,  already  quoted, 
says,  that  the  Word,  existing 
before  the  wurld,  and  being  im- 
mortal, created  all  things. 

8.  JVu?}ienius  says;  "A  prophet 
has  declared,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
waters." 

9.  Strabo  says;  "  The  ancient 
Hindoos  held,  that  the  divine 
Spirit,  who  made  all  things,  per- 
vades the  universe." 

10.  Sir  Win.  Jones  informs 
us,  that  one  of  the  Hindoo  names 
of  this  Spirit  is  Vishnu;  the  Per- 
■vader. 

11.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  also  in- 
forms us,  that  another  name  of 
this  Spirit  is  JVarayana,  or  J\''ar- 
ayan.  "The  waters,  originally 
created,"  says  the  aforemention- 
ed address  of  Menu  to  the  sages. 
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"are  called  JVara,  because  they 
are  the  offspiyng  of  A''era^  or  Is" 
ivara;"  (that  is,  God,  considered 
as  the  Changer  of  forms^  and 
thus  as  the  Changer  of  the  cha- 
os, or  waters,  into  all  the  forms, 
or  beings,  found  in  the  world;) 
"and  thence  was  Karayan  nam- 
ed; because  his  first  Ayana,  or 
moving^  was  on  them:"  that  is, 
the  waters. 

12.  The  following  passage  is 
quoted  from  the  Veda  by  the 
same  writer. 

"That  Spirit,  from  which 
these  created  beings  proceed; 
through  which,  having  proceed- 
ed from  it,  they  live;  that  Spirit 
is  the  Great  One." 

13.  The  ancient  nations,  from 
Mindoostan  to  Italy-,  had  a  tra- 
ditionary story  concerning  what 
they  called  the  Egg  of  the  tvorld. 
On  this  subject  they  varied  in 
some  particulars,  and  agreed  in 
others.  Some  of  their  opinions 
concerning  it  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  particulars. 

In  the  address  of  Menu  to 
tiie  sages,  mentioned  above,  it 
is  thus  declared.  Bi'ahma,  (i.e. 
God,)  having  dwelt  in  the  egg, 
through  revolving  years,  him- 
self meditating  on  himself,  di- 
vided it  into  two  equal  parts; 
and  from  these  halves  formed 
•the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Lucius  Amfielius^  in  his  book 
toMacrmws,  says;  "A  dove  is  said 
to  have  sat  on  the  egg  of  the 
.fish  in  the  liver  Euphrates  ma- 
ny days,  and  to  have  produced 
'from  it  a  Goddess,  merciful  and 
kind  to  the  human  race. 

Arnobius  has  these  words; 
"Dei  Syrii  ovorum  progenies;" 
Syrian  Gods,  the  prog e^nj  of  the 
eggs. 

Orpheus  speaks  of  the  egg  of 
'the    world,  which   was   divided 

"^-oL  HI*     .Yeiv  Series. 


into     two     parts;    heaven    and 
earth. 

AristoJiha?ies  says;  "  Night 
brought  forth  an  egg  on  the 
in.mense  bosom  of  Erebus; 
whence  sprang  Love,  glitkring 
with  golden  wings  on  his  back, 
like  a  great  whirlwind  of  iir; 
who,  n^.ingling  with  black  chc.os, 
produced  our  race  into  light; 
and  joined  all  things  together. 
And  then  appeared  the  sky  and 
heaven,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land, 
and  the  immortal  race  ol  the 
blessed  Gods.' 

This  notion  of  the  egg  of  the 
world  is  said  by  Grotius  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hebi^ew  word, 
nsniD  incubabat;  translated  Gen- 
esis i.  2,  Moved;  (i.  e.  on  the 
face  of  the  waters;)  because  the 
same  word  is  used  to  denote  tbe 
incubation  of  the  dove  on  her 
eggs. 

14.  A72axi7na?ider  says;  "Mind 
separated  the  mixed  principles 
of  things  in  chaos,  and  beautifi- 
ed them;  and  arranged  in  order 
what  was  before  in  a  state  of 
confusion." 

15.  Flato  says;  "TheMind,or 
Spirit,  of  the  divine  Workman 
by  a  prudent,  or  skilful,  persua- 
sion compelled  the  original  mat-^ 
ter,  which  was  fluid,  dark,  and 
without  form,  to  pass  into  light 
and  order." 

16.  Virgil  and  Ovid  give  us  a 
similar  account  of  this  subject. 

If.  It  was  a  tenet  of  the  Stole 
philosophy,  that  the  first  Cause 
of  all  things  tvas  " 'Q  Aoyog 
CTTff/xaTiHOe,  The  Sc7ninal,  or 
productive  Word." 

18.  At  Cathmandu  in  A^epal^ 
a  country  bordering  on  Thibet, 
there  is  on  one  side  of  the  royal 
garden  a  large  fountain.  In 
this  fountain  is  an  Idol  of  blue 
stenc  crowned,  and  sleeping  oi"^ 
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a  matti'ass  of  the  same  stone. 
And  both  the  idol  and  the  mat- 
trass  appear  as  if  floating  on  the 
water.  This  idol  is  called  Xa- 
rayan. 

Moses  farther  says,  that  "dark- 
ness was  on  the  face  of  the 
deep;"  that  is,  of  the  chaos,  or 
created  matter  in  its  original 
state  of  confusion;  and  that  af- 
terwards light  was  created.  Of 
course,  darkness  was  a  part  of 
the  original  state  of  things. 

To  support  this  declaration 
of  Moses,  the  following  testimo- 
nies are  adduced. 

1.  Sanchoniathon,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  declares,  that 
"the  first  principles  of  all  things 
were  a  dark  wind,  and  a  troub- 
led and  dark  chaos. 

The  sjime  author  calls  the 
original  night  Inanity. 

2.  Timotheus,  the  Chronolo- 
ger,  cites  these  umong  other 
passages  from  Orfiheus, 

"There  was  (that  is,  at  first,)  a 
chaos,  hiding  all  things  under 
the  sky." 

"The  earth,  after  the  crea- 
tion, was  invisible  on  account 
of  the  darkness,"  which  envi- 
roned it. 

3.  Hesiod  says,  that  after  the 
chaos  Love  was  brought  forth; 
then  Erebus;  and  then  Night. 

4.  Thales  taught  that  the 
Night  was   elder  than  the  Day. 

5.  Aristofihanes  says,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  things  Love, 
mingling  with  the  black  or  dark 
chaos,  brought  forth  the  day. 

6.  0-vid  says,  that  at  first, 
when  chaos  existed,  the  sun  was 
not,  nor  the  moon,  &c. 

7.  In  the  passage,  already 
quoted  from  the  address  of  Me- 
nu to  the  sages,  it  is  declared, 
that  this  world  (originally)  was 


all  darkness,  undiscernible,  un- 
distinguishable. 

8.  Many  ancients  considered 
the  night  as  having  preceded 
the  day;  and  reckoned  their 
time  accordingly:  particularly 

The  Numidians,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Nicholas  Da- 
mascenus. 

The  Germans,  according  to 
that  of  Tacitus. 

The  Gauls,  according  to  that 
of  Csesar. 

The  Druids,  (British  Priests,) 
according  to  that  of  Pliny. 

The  Athenians,  according  to 
tliat  of  Galiio. 

And  the  Phoenicians. 

There  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  same  were  the  original 
opinion,  and  method  of  reckon- 
ing, among  all  ancient  nations. 

Moses  further  informs  us, that 
"God  commanded  light  to  shine 
out  of  this  darkness;"  and  that 
this  first  light  existed  before  the 
sun  was  created. 

This  declaration  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  following  testimo- 
nies. 

1.  Sane honiat hen  in  the  Phoe- 
nician chronology,  heretofore 
referred  to,  says;  "The  /x«t 
was  illumined  by  the  light;  as 
were  also,  afterwards,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the 
great  constellations." 

2.  Orpheus.)  quoted  by  Timo~ 
theus,  says;  "The  earth  was  in- 
visible on  accoimt  of  darkness: 
but  the  light,  breaking  through 
the  sky,  illumined  the  whole 
creation." 

3.  Aristophanes  says,  that 
Love,  mingling  with  dark  chaos, 
brought  forth  our  race  into  the 
light;  and  that  afterwards  ap- 
peared the  sky,  or  heaven. 

4.  Ovid   says,    that  the    stars 
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did  not  enlighten  the  heavens, 
until  after  the  earth,  sea,  and 
heaven,  were  separated  from 
the  chaos. 

5.  Empedocles  says,  that  the 
sun  was  not  the  original  light; 
but  its  receptacle  and  vehicle. 

6.  Hesiod  says,  that,  after 
Erebus,  arose  the  light;  then 
ether;  and  then  the  day. 

Moses  also  teaches  us,  that 
God,  after  the  production  of 
light,  sepai'ated  the  several  parts 
of  the  creation.  With  this  de- 
claration accord  the  following 
testimonies. 

1.  Orpheus  says,  that  the 
world  was  separated  into  the 
earth  and  the  heavens. 

2.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
held,  that  out  of  the  chaos  the 
four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water,  were  separated. 

The  same  people,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  held,  that 
the  fiery  parts  ascended,  and 
became  the  sun,  and  other  heav- 
enly bodies;  the  air  became 
susceptible  of  continual  mo- 
tions; the  earthy  parts  subsided 
into  one  place;  and  that  in  this 
manner  the  present  order  of 
things  arose  throughout  the 
world. 

3.  Aristophanes  declares,  that, 
after  the  light,  appealed  the  sky, 
the  sea,  and  the  dry  land. 

4.  Virgil  says,  that  from  the 
chaos  sprang  the  principles  of 
all  things.  The  world  became 
united  in  its  parts;  the  earth  be- 
gan to  harden;  the  water  to 
separate  itself  into  the  sea;  the 
sun  to  shine  with   splendor,  8cc. 

5.  Ovid  says,  that  from  the 
chaos  God  separated  the  earth 
from  heaven,  the  sea  from  the 
dry  land,  and  the  sky  from  the 
air,  and   universajlv   fashioned, 


and  reduced  to  order,  the  things 
which  exist.  First  the  earth 
and  sea,  the  air,  the  winds  and 
sky,  were  disposed  into  their 
proper  or'ler;  and  afterwards 
the  stars  enlightened  the  heav- 
ens. 

Moses  also  declares,  that  God 
produced  the  several  Animr.ls 
from  the  sea,  and  the  earth. 
With  this  declaration  accord  the 
following  testimonies. 

I.  According  to  Diogenes  Lu' 
ertius,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
held,  that  the  first  animals 
sprang  perfect  from  the  earth. 

According  to  Diodorus  SicU' 
lus,  the  same  people  held,  that 
the  various  animals  sprang  from 
slime;  iKvg. 

According  to  Macrobius,  it 
was  their  opinion,  that  at  first 
the  earth  produced  perfect  ani- 
mals; and  that,  afterwards,  by  a 
law  of  nature,  they  procreated. 

2.  Ovid  declares,  that  after 
the  earth  and  sea,  the  air  and 
winds,  the  sky  and  stars,  were 
formed,  then  animals  were  made 
to  inhabit  the  earth,  air,  and 
sea. 

3.  Virgil  says,  that  after  the 
creation  the  woods  began  to 
rise;  and  then  the  animals,  few 
in  number,  roamed  through  un- 
known mountains. 

Moses  declares,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  creation  Man  was 
formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground; 

That  one  male  and  one  fe- 
male only  were  made  at  first; 
and 

That  they  were  created  in  the 
Image  of  God. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  two  first 
of  these  declarations  the  fol- 
lowing testimonies  furnish  evi- 
dence. 

1,     Sane  honiath  071      declcU'es, 
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that  the  first  parent  of  mankind 
sprang  out  of  the  earth;  and 
that  the  first  men,  whom  in  an- 
other place  he  expressly  asserts 
to  have  been  but  one  male  and 
one  female,  named  Protogonus 
and  iEon,  were  formed  by  the 
voice  of  God's  mouth. 

According  to  Fhilo,  the  names 
Adain  and  E-oe  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Sanchuniathon. 

2.  The  ancient  Chiyiese  held, 
that  the  first  men  sprang  out 
of  the  chaos  in  the  season  of 
spring. 

3.  The  ancient  Germans,  ac- 
cording to  Vossius^  held,  that 
their  God,  Tuisco,  sprang  out  of 
the  eai"th;  and  had  a  son  named 
Man. 

4.  Orpheus  says,  that  the  first 
man  was  formed  by  God  himself 
out  of  the  earth,  and  received 
from  him  a  rational  soul. 

5.  Homer.,  Hesiod.^  F.urifiides^ 
and  Callimachus,  agree,  that 
man  was  formed  out  of  the 
earth:  and  Eurifiides  adds,  that 
the  spii'it  returns  to  heaven, 
whence  it  was  derived. 

6.  The  celebrated  Jewish 
Rj-bbi,  Maimonides,  says,  that 
t)  ;e  story  of  Adam  and  E~ue  was 
known  to  the  Hindoos  of  his 
time;  and  that  the  name,  Adam, 
W-is  known  to  the  Brahmans,  or 
priests,  of  Hindoostan. 

7.  Plato  says;  "There  is  a 
Phoenician  story,  that  the  first 
m  a  sprang  out  of  the  earth." 
(See  Rep.)  And  again;  "The 
first  man  was  produced  out  of 
the  earth."     (Polit.) 

The  third  declaration,  that 
man  was  made  in  the  Imagf  -jf 
God.,  is  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing testimonies. 

I.  Plato  in  his  Critias  says; 
"In  the  days  of  old  there  flour- 


ished a  divine  particle,  or  na- 
ture, in  the  first  man." 

And  again:  "The  likeness  of 
man  to  God  consists  in  this; 
that  man  be  holy." 

2.  Eurysus.,  the  Pythagorean, 
says,  that  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image. 

3.  Ovid  says,  that  when  the 
rest  of  the  creation  was  finished, 
man  was  still  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  work,  and  to  reign 
over  the  whole;  and  that  he  was 
formed  in  the  image  of  the  all- 
ruling  God. 

4.  Efiicharmus  says;  "Our  in- 
tellect was  derived  from  the  in- 
tellect of  God." 

5.  Chalcidius  says;  "The  He- 
brews say,  that  God  by  inspira- 
tion gave  to  man  a  soul,  which 
they  call  reason,  or  mind" 

6.  Aristotle  held,  that  the  mind 
was  infused  by  God,  and  was 
spiritual  and  divine;  or  like  the 
divine  nature. 

Moses  further  declares,  that 
God  beheld  the  several  parts, 
and  the  whole,  of  this  great 
work,  and  pronounced  them  ve- 
ry good.  This  part  of  the  Mo- 
saic account  is  supported  by  the 
following  testimonies. 

1 .  Pythagoras,  with  reference 
to  this  fact,  called  the  world 
ViOfflxog,  or  beauty  constituted  by 
order  and  harmony. 

2.  Thales  taught,  that  the 
world,  by  God's  workmanship, 
was  at  first  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, good,  and  perfect;  and  that 
this  perfection,  or  beauty,  con-~ 
sisted  in  the  admirable  disposi- 
tion, or  harmony  of  its  parts. 

3.  Plato  has  the  following  de- 
clarations: 

"God,  being  a  most  wise  A- 
gent,  had  in  the  creation  ^q 
m'hhKjTO'j  reKog,  the  m^st  ex? 
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cellent  end,  in  view;  and  this 
was  the  measure,  oi-  rule,  of 
<H'eating  the  world." 

Again:  "The  divine  ideas 
were  the  prototype  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

Again:  "After  the  Father  of 
the  universe  beheld  his  work, 
he  recreated  himself,  and  re- 
joiced therein." 

Again:  "God  willed,  that  all 
things  should  be  good,  and 
nothing  evil.  It  was  not  fitt- 
ing, that  He,  who  is  the  best 
Good,  should  make  any  thing, 
but  what  is  perfect." 

4.  The  ancient  Hindoos  con- 
sidered the  creatures,  formed  at 
the  creation,  as  being,  unitedly, 
an  emanation  of  the  glory  of 
God. 

5.  Generally,  the  ancient  na- 
tions considered  the  world  as 
having  been  made,  at  first,  beau- 
tiful and  perfect,  harmonious 
and  happy:  and  all  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  regarded  its  pres- 
ent imperfections  as  consequen- 
ces of  the  corruption  of  man. 

Finally,  Moses  declares,  that 
this  great  work  was  finished  in 
six  days;  and  that  God  rested, 
^nd  rejoiced,  on  the  seventh 
day. 

The  following  testimonies 
/^ti'ongly  support  this  declara- 
tion. 

1.  Hesiod  says;  " 'E|35o/xov 
'/£fOV  v!|Xfl:§;"  The  seventh  day 
la  a  sacred  day, 

2.  Horner^  and 

3.  Callimachus,  give  it  the 
same  title.     Clem.  Aleoc. 

4.  Theofihiliis  of  Antioch  says 
concerning  the  seventh  day; 
','The  day,  which  all  mankind 
c^ebrate." 

5"".  Porjihyrij  says,  that  the 
Phoenicians  consecrated  one  day 
in, seven,  as  h,olv. 


6.  Linus  says;  "A  seventh  day 
is  observed  among  saints,  or  ho- 
ly people." 

7.  Lucian;  "The  seventh  day 
is  given  to  school  boys  as  a  holy 
day." 

8.  Eusebius  says;  "Almost  all 
philosophers,  and  poets,  ac- 
knowledge the  seventh  day  aS 
holy." 

9.  Clemens  Alexatidrinus  saySy 
"The  Greeks,  as  well  as  He- 
brews, observe  the  seventh  day 
as  holy." 

10.  Jose/ihus  says;  "No  city  of 
Greeks,  or  Barbarians,  can  bo 
found,  which  does  not  acknowl- 
edge a  seventh  day's  rest  from 
labor." 

1 1 .  Philo  says;  "The  seventh 
day  is  a  festival  to  every  na- 
tion." 

12.  Tibullus  says;  "The 
seventh  day,  which  is  kept  holy 
by  the  Jetvs^  is  a  festival  to  the 
Roman  women." 

13,.  Sneionius  sscys;  ^^ Diogenes 
the  Grammarian  used  to  dispute 
at  Jihodp."  on  the  sabbath  day." 

14.  The  ancient  Celt  on,  ac- 
cording to  Philostratus,  the  Hin~ 
doos,  according  to  Dion  Cassiu6^ 
and  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  A^-a- 
bians,  according  to  Niebuhr,  used 
to  compute  time  by  weeks. 

15.  Dion  Cassius  says;  "All 
the  world  learned  to  compute 
time,  by  divisions  of  seven  days, 
from  the  Eguptians. 

16.  Herodotus  testifies  this 
mode  of  computing  to  have  been 
a  very  ancient  custom. 

17.  Isidorus  declares  this  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  an- 
cient Romans. 

There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  most,  if  not  all,  the 
ancient  nations  computed  time 
in  this  manner:  and  it  will  be 
easily  seen,  that  there  is  no  as-: 
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signable  reason  for  this  custom, 
beside  a  direct  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  creation;  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  tradi- 
tionally preserved  among  the 
various  descendants  of  JVoah. 

Concerning  this  combination 
of  testimonies,  of  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  some  have  a  greater, 
and  some  a  less,  weight,  I  shall 
only  observe  here,  that  in  a  fu- 
ture lecture  the  degree  of  evi- 
dence, which  they  furnish  to 
the  truth  of  this  history,  will  be 
examined  with  particular  atten- 
tion. Here  I  will  only  add,  that 
the  general  Corollary  from  all 
the  properties  of  man,  and  na- 
ture, and  from  all  branches  of 
science- admitted  by  all  the  Phi- 
losophers of  Arabia,  Persia, 
Hindoostan,  Tartary,  and  China, 
is  "the  supremacy  of  an  all-cre- 
ating, all  preserving  Spirit,  in- 
finitely wise,  good,  and  power- 
ful, and  infinitely  removed  from 
the  comprehension  of  his  crea- 
tures." 

See  Asiat,  Res.  vol.  iv.  p.  179. 


ON    SERIOUSNESS. 

At  a  time,  when  levity  in  con- 
versation and  conduct,  is  the 
predominant  character  of  multi- 
tudes; when  day  after  day  is 
deliberately  wasted  in  frivolous 
amusements;  when  to  be  able 
to  pass  an  idle  hour  merrily  a- 
way,  seems  to  be  viewed  as  a 
high  attainment  in  the  art  of  liv- 
ing; it  will  not  be  unseasonable 
to  employ  a  few  thoughts  upon 
the  opposite  disposition  of  seri- 
ousness. The  consideration  of 
this  has  become  the  more  ne- 
cessary, as  in  the  minds  of  ma- 
ny,  it   is     degraded    from    the 


rank  of  a  virtue,  and  placed  on 
a  level  with  melancholy;  a  qual- 
ity with  which  it  has  no  neces- 
sary or  natural  alliance,  and 
with  which  it  ought  never  to  be 
confounded.    , 

Seriousness  is  that  temper  of 
mind  which  a  person  possesses, 
who  is  engaged  in  some  high 
pursuit;  who  is  impressed  with 
some  interesting  truth;  or  who 
is  the  subject  of  intense  and  ex- 
alted pleasures.  The  states- 
man is  serious,  when  he  is  form- 
ing schemes  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of  a  nation.  The  com- 
mander of  an  army  is  serious, 
when  he  is  leading  his  forces  to 
an  engagement;  or  when  he  re- 
tires from  the  field,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  victory.  The  Chris- 
tian is  serious,  v/hen  he  medi- 
tates on  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  his  Creator;  when  he  is  bless- 
ed with  those  spiritual  joys,  to 
which  the  wicked  are  strangers; 
or  when  he  beholds,  with  an  eye 
of  faith,  the  entertainments  pre- 
pared, for  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  in  his  Father's  kingdom. 
The  mind,  in  such  a  state,  is  so 
^lled  Avith  the  greatness  of  the 
object  which  it  contemplates, 
that  it  has  no  disposition  to 
trifle. 

The  seriousness,  required  in 
the  Scripture,  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  cheerfulness.  Many 
have  thought,  that  the  only  way 
to  obtain  a  sure  title  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  future  world,  was 
to  render  themselves  miserable 
in  this.  They  have  voluntarily 
afflicted  their  own  souls;  have 
denied  themselves  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life;  have  wasted 
their  health,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, shortened  their  days,  by 
continual  melancholy.  But  no 
warrant  for  such  conduct  can  be 
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found  ill  the  Scriptures.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  eminent 
saints  are  i-epresented  as  pecu- 
liarly cheerful.  They  have  a 
peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give;  the  peace  of  God,  nvhich 
fiasseth  all  understanding.  They 
are  exhorted  by  the  apostle  to 
rejoice  ahvays.  Let  the  right- 
eous be  glad,  says  the  Psalmist; 
let  them  rejoice  before  God;  yea, 
let  them  exceedingly  rejoice. 

Sei'iousness  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  rational  and  timely 
amusement.  Recreation  is  as 
necessary  to  the  Adgor  of  the 
mind,  as  food  and  rest,  to  the 
health  of  the  body.  That  a- 
musement,  which  prepares  us 
to  enter  with  greater  advan- 
tage upon  the  important  du- 
ties of  life,  is  innocent  and  prop- 
er. It  may  be  indulged  in,with- 
out  any  departure  from  the 
strictest  sobriety. 

Neither  is  seriousness  incon- 
sistent with  the  most  perfect 
happiness.  The  opposite  tem- 
per never  admits  of  the  highest 
degree  of  enjoyment.  The 
pleasure  which  arises  from  tri- 
fling and  gaiety,  is,  at  best,  but 
a  moderate,  mixed,  and  tran- 
sient kind  of  pleasure.  E-ven  in 
laughter,  the  heart  is  sorrowful; 
and  the  end  of  mirth  is  heavi- 
ness. 

The  reasons  which  ought  to 
induce  us  to  be  serious,  are  nu- 
merous and  weighty.  Among 
them,  are  the  following. 

1.  We  are  beings  possessed 
of  immortal  powers,  and  acting 
for  endless  existence.  Ever- 
lasting consequences  depend 
upon  our  present  conduct.  The 
insect  which  is  formed  for  a  day; 
which  spreads  its  wings  in  the 
morning,  and  at  evening  ceases 
to  exist;   may  sport  away  its  lit- 


tle life,  in  thoughtlessness  and 
gaiety.  It  is  the  only  opportu- 
nity for  enjoyment,  which  it 
will  ever  possess.  Let  it  take 
its  fill  of  pleasure  to  day.  To 
monow  it  will  sleep  in  the  dust. 
Let  the  beasts  of  the  field  seek 
only  present  gratification.  Sport- 
ive and  thoughtless,  let  them  eat 
and  drink,  for  to  viorronv  they 
die.  No  eternal  consequences 
depend  on  their  actions.  We 
know  of  no  resurrection,  which 
will  render  them  immortal;  no 
future  judgment,  that  will  call 
them  to  an  account  for  their 
conduct;  no  heaven  or  hell,  in 
which  they  are  to  take  up  their 
residence  for  ever. 

But  our  condition  and  desti- 
nation are  widely  different.  We 
ar6  formed  for  endless  exist- 
ence. We  are  acting  a  part,  on 
Vi^hich  our  allotment  through 
eternity  depends.  Life  and 
death  are  set  before  us.  One 
or  the  other  must  be  our  por- 
tion. Beside  these,  there  is  no 
alternative.  We  must  become 
vessels  of  v:rath  fitted  for  de- 
struction; or  vessels  of  mercy 
prepared  unto  glory.  If  we  fail 
of  the  one  there  is  no  possibili- 
ty of  escaping  the  other.  We 
cannot  alter  the  determination 
of  the  Most  High.  We  cannot 
return  to  our  original  nothing. 
We  cannot  continue  for  ever  in 
the  present  world.  We  cannot 
prevail  on  our  final  Judge  to 
grant  us  another  term  of  proba- 
tion, after  this  life  is  ended.  He 
that  is  unholy  at  death,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  unholy  still.  A  por- 
tion of  time  is  allotted  us  to  pre- 
pare for  eternity.  It  cannot  last 
long.  It  may  end  to  day.  When 
it  is  once  past,  it  is  gone  beyond 
recovery.  We  have  an  infinite 
interest  at  stake;  a  Avork  of  in- 
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calculable  importance  to  per- 
form, in  this  fleeting  and  uncer- 
tain period.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, shall  we  throw  away  our 
time  in  trifling,  and  sportive 
idleness?  Whatever  amuse- 
ments are  calculated  to  fit  us 
for  the  great  business  before 
us,  are  innocent  and  proper. 
Whatever  recreations  will  ren- 
der us  more  vigorous  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty,  more 
ardent  in  the  worship  of  God, 
and  more  active  in  doing  good 
to  mankind,  may  be  freely  in- 
dulged in.  But,  before  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  excessive  mer- 
riment and  gaiety,  the  question 
should  first  be  asked;  "Of  what 
advantage  will  it  be,  through 
the  endless  period  of  existence, 
upon  which  we  have  just  enter- 
ed? Shall  we,  by  indulging  in  it, 
be  made  wiser,  or  better,  or 
happier,  beyond  the  grave? 
Shall  we  look  back  upon  it  with 
satisfaction,  a  thousand  ages 
hence?" 

2.  It  becomes  us  to  be  seri- 
ous, because  we  are  acting  an 
important  part  in  the  universe 
of  God.  That  important  pur- 
poses are  to  be  answered  by 
mankind  is  evident,  from  what 
God  has  done,  and  is  still  doing, 
on  our  account.  Independent 
and  completely  happy  in  him- 
self, and  infinite  in  glory  and 
wisdom,  he  has  brovight  us  into 
being;  has  assigned  us  an  end- 
less period  of  existence;  has 
built  this  "fair  fabric"  of  a 
world,  for  our  habitation;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  has  answered  his 
pm'poses  concerning  us,  he  will 
take  it  down,  and  consume  it  by 
fire.  The  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence and  Redemption  has  been 
carrying  into  effect  for  ages,  for 
the   purpose   of  displaying  the 


Divine  perfections,  in  the  salva- 
tion of  man:  That  unto  the  jirin- 
cifialities  and  poiuers,  in  hea-ven- 
ly  places^  might  be  knotun^  by  the 
churchy  the  manifold  wisdom,  of 
God. 

The  Son  of  God  has  done 
more  for  us,  than  we  know  to 
have  been  done  for  any  other 
order  of  beings.  For  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  guilty  world  he 
died.  For  our  sakes  he  took 
\Tp  his  residence  with  his  ene- 
mies; he  suffered  reproach,  and 
poverty,  and  distress;  he  made 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  ful- 
filled the  demands  of  a  broken 
law,  and  purchased  everlasting 
redemption.  For  multitudes 
from  ami  on  g  the  fallen  race  of 
Adam  he  intercedes  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father;  and  has 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
church,  which  he  has  redeemed 
from  among  men,  and  deliver- 
ed from  perdition  by  his  own- 
blood. 

How  great  must  be  the  pur- 
poses, which  are  to  be  answer- 
ed, by  beings  for  whom  such 
astonishing  things  have  been 
done!  Does  it  then  become  us 
to  be  wholly  regardless  of  the 
important  part  which  we  are 
acting,  in  the  great  kingdom  of 
the  universe?  Does  it  become 
us  to  live  like  creatures,  which 
are  born  for  a  day,  find  which  have 
no  existence  beyond  the  grave? 

3.  All  beings,  of  whom  we 
have  any  account,  in  all  worlds- 
except  our  own,  are  serious. 
Angels  and  glorified  saints  are 
serious.  The  high  degree  of 
enjoyment,  to  which  they  are 
exalted,  excludes  all  levity.  No" 
one  is  disposed  to  trifle,  when 
he  is  exquisitely  happy.  Thfc 
inhabitants  of  heaven  are  se,ri= 
ous,  when  they  behold  the  un- 
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cloiuled  brightness  of  their  Mil- 
ker's glory;  when  they  contem- 
plate the  wonders  of  his  power; 
when  they  admire  the  mysteries 
of  his  providence;  and  when 
they  worship  day  and  night  be- 
fore him,  saying;  Blessings  and 
glory f  and  wisdom^  and  thanks- 
givings and  honor,  and  fioiver, 
and  might,  be  unto  our  God  fur 
e-ver  and  ever. 

Saints  in  heaven  are  serious, 
when  they  reflect  on  the  ruin, 
from  which  they  have  been  de- 
livered; on  the  dangers  and 
temptations,  which  they  have 
escaped  in  life;  on  the  sins 
which  they  have  committed  a- 
gainst  their  God  and  their  Sav- 
ior; on  the  infinite  mercy  which 
pardoned  all  their  iniquities;  on 
the  blessedness  to  which  they 
are  exalted,  and  the  promise  of 
God  which  ensures  to  them  im- 
mortal and  unfading  glory. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  world 
of  fiunishment  are  serious.  But 
their  seriousness  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevails 
in  heaven,  and  from  that  which 
is  recommended  to  Christians. 
It  is  the  seriousness  of  despair. 
No  sound  of  joy  salutes  their 
ears.  No  songs  of  praise  dwell 
upon  their  tongues.  No  beam 
of  hope,  for  a  moment,  relieves 
their  distresses.  They  are  se- 
rious, when  they  remember  the 
ofters  of  salvation,  which  they 
once  enjoyed;  and  the  means  of 
grace  which  they  neglected  and 
abused.  They  are  serious,  when 
they  think  on  the  happiness  of 
heaven,  which  they  were  once 
invited  to  make  their  own;  but 
which  they  wantonly  renounced 
for  the  pleasures  of  a  moment. 
They  are  awfully  serious,  when 
they  look  forward  through  the 
Vol.  III.     .Yenv  Series' 


boundless  period  of  suffering, 
which  stiil  awuits  them. 

The  fallen  angels  are  serious 
in  their  endeavors  to  bring  ruin 
on  mankind.  They  are  active 
and  restless,  roaming  up  and 
down  the  earth,  hunting  for 
their  prey.  Satan,  like  a  roar'- 
ing  lion,  ivalketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour. 

God  is  serious  in  all  his  deal* 
ings  with  mankind.  He  was 
serious  in  forming  us  for  his 
glory;  in  making  us  immortal; 
in  placing  us  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation; and  in  setting  before  us 
eternal  life  and  death.  He  was 
serious  in  giving  us  his  law; 
and  in  requiring  us  to  obey  it,  in 
all  its  demands.  Heaven  and 
earth  v/ill  sooner  pass  away, 
than  he  will  suffer  one  tittle  of 
it  to  fail.  He  is  serious  in  the 
threaitenings  of  endless  destruc- 
tion, which  he  hath  denounced 
against  the  impenitent  violators 
of  this  law.  He  if  not  a  man., 
that  he  should  repent.  Hath  he 
said  it,  and  will  he  not  do  it?  He 
is  serious  in  his  invitations  to 
sinners  to  turn  from,  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  accept  of  im- 
mortal life.  He  is  not  willing 
that  anij.  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance. 

Christ  was  serious,  in  taking 
up  his  residence  with  apostate 
creatures;  in  laboring,  fasting, 
and  praj'ing  for  their  good;  in 
sviffering  and  dying  in  their 
stead.  He  is  serious  in  his  of- 
fers of  salvation  to  sinners;  and 
in  hiB  pressing  invitations  to 
them  to  flee  from  the  ruin 
which  is  coming  on  the  ungod- 
ly. He  was  serious,  when,  in 
the  language  of  the  tenderest 
concern,  he  wept  over  Jerusa- 
lem, saying,  If  thou  hadst  known^ 
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iti  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  to  thy  peace;  but  noiv 
they  are  hidden  from   thine  eyes. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  serious,  in 
afifilying  the  work  of  salvation. 
He  is  serious  in  alarming:  sin- 
ners with  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger; in  shewing  them  the  strict- 
ness and  purity  of  the  law  which 
they  have  broken;  in  calling  to 
their  remembrance  the  sins 
which  they  have  committed; 
and  in  setting  before  them  the 
terrors  of  that  destruction  to 
which  they  are  hastening.  He 
is  seriou's  in  turning  the  hearts 
of  many  from  sin  to  righteous- 
ness; in  delivering  them  from 
the  power  of  temptation,  in  re- 
calling them  from  all  their  wan- 
derings; and  in  building  them 
tip  in  faith  and  holiness. 

Thus  all  beings  around  us  are 
serious;  and  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  our  conduct.  They 
doubtless  behold  with  astonish- 
ment the  thoughtlessness  and 
stupidity,  with  which  multitudes 
pass  through  life.  They  see  us 
travelling  swiftly  to  the  grave; 
yet  careless  and  jovial,  as  if  this 
world  were  to  be  our  everlast- 
ing habitation.  They  know  that 
endlessbliss  or  woe  depends  up- 
on our  present  conduct;  and  yet 
they  see  us  as  regardless  of  the 
consequences  of  our  actions,  as 
if  death  were  the  end  of  our  ex- 
istence. They  see  us  sportive, 
and  merry,  and  unconcerned; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  one 
world  are  anxious  for  our  salva- 
tion, and  those  of  another  un- 
ceasingly plotting  our  ruin. 

4.  After  a  short  period,  vje 
ourselves  shall  be  serious  for 
ever.  The  present  life  is  the 
only  time,  which  we  shall  ever 
spend  in  trifling.     There  is  no 


such  thing  in  the  world  to  which 
we  are  bound. 

We  shall  be  serious  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  It  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  be  called  to  take  leave 
of  the  world,  and  to  prepare  to 
enter,  immediately,  upon  a  new 
and  an  endless  state  of  exist- 
ence. However  lightly  we  may 
think  of  this  scene,  while  the 
gay  things  of  life  are  playing  on 
our  fancy,  and  engrossing  all 
our  thoughts;  we  shall  certain- 
ly be  serious  if  we  possess  our 
reason,  when  the  period  arrives. 
To  be  unconcerned,  when  our 
everlasting  condition  is  just  to 
be  decided,  would  be  more  than 
madness. 

We  shall  be  serious,  at  our 
entrance  upon  the  world  of  spir- 
its. A  great  variety  of  solemn 
and  interesting  objects  will  at 
once  present  themselves  to  our 
A^ew.  We  shall  awake  in  a 
world,  where  all  will  be  new 
and  strange.  We  shall  find 
none  of  the  scenes,  with  which 
we  have  been  so  familiar  on 
earth. 

We  shall  be  serious,  at  the 
resurrection.  We  shall  be  se- 
rious, when  we  awake  from  the 
long  sleep  of  death,  and  see  the 
w'orld  of  men  rising  around  us; 
when  we  behold  the  millions, 
that  have  lived  on  the  earth, 
from  its  first  creation;  when 
we  see  the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  the  clouds,  with  power  and 
great  glory;  when  v/e  hear  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  sounding 
in  the  heavens,  and  reaching  the 
most  distant  corners  of  the 
earth;  when  we  behold  the  ^ 
righteous  caught  up  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  the 
wicked  calling  to  the  rocks  and 
the  mountains   to  fall  on    thenu 
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and  hide  them  from  the  face  f 
Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne^ 
and  from  the  nvrath  of  the  Lamb. 
We  shall  be  serious,  when  we 
hear  the  trump  of  God  sum- 
moning us  to  judgment;  when 
we  see  the  assemblies  of  angels 
and  men,  standing  before  the 
throne  of  their  Judge;  when  the 
books  are  opened;  when  every 
action  of  our  lives  is  brought  to 
our  remembrance,  and  held  up 
to  the  view  of  all  orders  of  be- 
ings; and  when  the  sentence  is 
passed,  which  will  consign  the 
wicked  to  perdition,  and  wel- 
come the  righteous  to  endless 
rewards.  We  shall  be  serious, 
when  we  see  the  world  on  fire; 
every  mountain  and  island  re- 
moved from  its  place;  and  the 
heavens  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll. 

We  shall  be  serious  through- 
out eternity.  Whatever  is  to 
,  be  our  portion  hereafter;  wheth- 
er we  are  to  stand  before  God, 
in  his  kingdom,  or  be  banished 
for  ever,  from  his  presence; 
whether  we  join  the  assembly 
of  glorified  saints,  or  the  society 
of  condemned  spirits;  we  shall 
certainly  be  serious.  No  vain 
merriment  will  ever  enter  ei- 
ther of  these  worlds.  If  then 
we  are  to  be  seiious  through  all 
the  remaining  periods  of  our  ex- 
istence beyond  the  present  life; 
how  unwise  is  it,  to  assume  a 
character  for  a  few  days  or 
years,  directly  the  reverse  of 
that,  which  we  shall  sustain  for 
ever  after.  D.  S. 


AN    INJURIOUS    SOPHISM. 

For  the  Panopiist- 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Pan- 
oplist,  p.  215)  it  is  stated,  as  fi 


sophism  of  the  present  day, 
"That  because  Calvinists  dwell 
largely  upon  doctrines,  they  of 
course  neglect  morals."  An- 
other sophism  not  less  unfound- 
ed and  injurious,  is  the  follow- 
ing: "Calvinists  represent  man- 
kind as  naturally  enemies  to 
God,  and  obnoxious  to  his  wrath; 
as  deserving  eternal  death;  as 
unholy,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
sovereign  grace  of  God,  in  a 
hopeless  state:  *therefore,  Cal- 
vinists are  a  hard-hearted,  cruel, 
and  unfeeling  class  of  men." 
The  observation  of  the  relig- 
ious public  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness, that  this  reasoning  is  con- 
tinually repeated  in  substance, 
if  not  exactly  in  the  same  words. 
That  the  conclusion  above  stat- 
ed should  sometimes  be  formed 
by  the  ignorant,  would  not  be 
very  surprising;  especially  when 
the  natural  inclinations  of  the 
human  heart  are  considered; 
but  that  men  of  reading  and  in- 
formatic?-  should  adopt  it,  is 
what  ilbthing  but  overwhelming 
evidence  could  induce  us  to  be-- 
lievc. 

As  th's  is  unhappily  the  case, 
permit  me  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  injustice  and  un- 
reasonableness of  such  imputa^ 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  Calvinists 
do  not  pretend  to  teach,  either 
in  their  preaching  or  writings,  a 
system  of  their  own  devising,  or 
one  which  they  ha,ve  adapted  to 
their  individual  wishes,  or  pri- 
vate feelings.  Far  from  it.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  con- 
sider any  system  so  devised  or 
adapted,  by  those  who  have  the 
Bible  in  their  hands,  as  a  most 
arrogant  assumption  of  powers 
which  do  not  belong  to  man, 
and  as  suxh  a  provoking  neg- 
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lect  of  the  sacred  oracles,  as 
must  incur  the  displeasure  of 
God,  They  believe  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Creator  to  be  the 
only  Being  who  is  competent  to 
give  lavrs  to  man,  and  to  reveal 
their  future  destiny.  His  Iciws 
they  believe  to  be  holy.)  just,  and 
good:  the  scheme  of  salvation 
which  He  has  devised  they  con- 
side '^  as  the  only  scheme  suited 
to  tlic  state  of  man:  and  the 
threatening-s  which  He  has  de- 
nounced, they  feel  obliged  to 
repeat-,  without  addition  or  di- 
minution. Before  CcJvinists  can 
be  convicted  of  cruelty  in  preach- 
ing, or  otherwise  inculcating, 
doctrines  which  are  called  ter- 
rific and  alarming,  the  two  fol- 
lowing points  must  be  clearly 
proved: 

1.  It  must  be  proved,  that 
these  doctrines  are  not  true. 
It  can  never  be  an  act  of  cru- 
elty to  repeat,  in  its  proper 
connexion,  and  with  a  benevo- 
lent view,  any  doctrine  which 
God  has  revealed.  When  those 
doctrines  are  preached  which 
are  thus  revealed,  the  preacher 
is  to  be  considered  as  acting  a 
benevolent  part;  unless  the  con- 
trary appears  from  some  other 
circumstance,  beside  that  of  his 
preaching  in  this  manner.  If 
painful  truths  are  revealed,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be 
publicly  declared.  The  pain 
occasioned  by  them  may  be 
short  and  salutary;  it  often  is 
so.  The  intention  of  the  preach- 
er, it  is  fairly  presumable,  is, 
that  the  painful  truths  deciartd 
by  him  may  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect. It  is  very  absurd  to  stig- 
matize that  as  cruel  and  unfeel- 
ing, which  is  done  out  of  regard 
to  the  command  of  God,  and  the 
welfare  of  jtnen;  especially  in  a 


case  where  everlasting  happi- 
ness is  concerned.  With  much 
greater  reason,  might  it  be 
deemed  an  act  of  cruelty  to  a- 
larm  a  sleeping  family,  when 
the  house  M-as  on  fire  over  their 
heads;  or  to  inform  thoughtless 
passengers  of  their  danger  of 
shipwreck,  when  such  informa- 
tion alone  could  lead  them  to 
make  exertions  for  safety. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  how- 
ever, as  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  ambas- 
sadors of  God;  but  it  is  not  usu- 
ally so  exhibited,  as  to  excite 
complaint.  It  generally  con- 
sists in  concealing,  or  misfep- 
resenting,  those  av/ful  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  be  known, 
that  the  sinner  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  character, 
the  evils  to  which  he  is  expos- 
ed, and  the  method  of  deliver- 
ance. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
coiiceive  of  greater  cruelty,  than 
that  which  is  exhibited  by  him 
who  cries,  '■'■Peace.^ peace,  ivhen 
there  is  no  peace;"  who  leads 
his  hearers  to  the  region  of 
darkness  and  despair,  while  they 
think  themselves  fit  for  heaven, 
and  just  entering  upon  immor- 
tality. 

But  those  who  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  under- 
stood by  Calvinists,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  exhibit  stronger 
proof  oi  benevolence  than  their 
opponents,  admitting  that  they 
have  no  more  benevolence  in 
reality.  For  these  doctrines 
have  always  been  displeasing  to 
the  natural  heart  of  man,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  so. 
Of  this,  those  who  preach  them 
are  well  a^ware.  By  continuing 
to   preach  them,  therefove,  ia 
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the  hearing  of  those  whom  they 
would  be  gkid  to  please,  if  it 
could  be  done  consistently  with 
their  views  of  the  truth,  but 
whom  they  expect  to  offend, 
they  give  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  benevolence.  They 
willingly  incur  present  odium, 
in  order  to  promote  the  future 
good  of  those  who  hear  them. 
If  they  preach  the  truth,  and 
persist  in  so  doing,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  losing  their  friends, 
and  their  reputation,  we  must 
surely  acquit  them  of  any  hard- 
hearted, and  cruel  feelings  to- 
wards their  fellow  men. 

I  might  stop  here,  till  it  shall 
be  proved,  that  the  obnoxious 
doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  false; 
a  thing  which,  if  I  judge  right- 
ly, has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. Even  Anti-caivinists 
are  prodigiously  unsatisfied  with 
all  their  achievements  in  this 
controversy.     But  to  proceed: 

2,  It  must  be  proved,  that 
Calvinists  preach  the  obnoxious 
articles  of  their  creed,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  false.  For 
Jie  who  alarms  another  with 
apprehensions  of  danger  which 
lie  really  believes  to  ex- 
ist, cannot  be  charged  with  a 
want  of  feeling  or  benevolence, 
though  his  apprehensions  should 
prove  unfounded.  But  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  pretend,  that 
the  body  of  Calvinistic  divines 
are  engaged  in  a  conspii^acy  a- 
gainst  human  happiness,  against 
their  own  comfort,  and  against 
the  dictates  of  the  strongest 
passion  of  the  human  heart; 
which  conspiracy  is  to  be  carri- 
ed into  effect  only  by  preaching 
obnoxious  doctrines  which  they 
believe  to  be  false.  This  sup- 
position is  too  extravagant  to  be 
entertained  a    iTioment    by  the 


wildest  and  most  vehement  op^ 
poser  of  Calvinism. 

Another  false  conclusion, 
nearly  allied  in  its  nature  to  the 
former,  and  inferred  from  the 
the  same  premises,  is,  "That 
those  who  represent  impenitent 
sinners  as  being  in  a  state  of 
awful  danger,  do  it  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  ill-will;  or  be- 
cause those  whom  they  repre- 
sent as  in  such  danger  belong 
to  different  sects  and  denomina- 
tions." This  reasoning  goes  to 
prove,  that  all  the  terrific  de- 
nunciations against  sin  which 
the  Scriptures  furnish,  are 
wantonly  brandished  about  by 
Calvinists  to  revenge  their 
private  insults,  and  are  made 
the  vehicles  of  envy  and  mal- 
ice against  those,  who,  howev- 
er innocently  or  even  laudably, 
embrace  a  different  creed.  That 
such  conclusions  are  unwar- 
ranted and  inj  virions,  a  little 
candor  and  exarhination  will  e- 
vince. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted, 
that  men  of  strict  religious  opin- 
ions have  as  much  natural  affec- 
tion as  other  men.  It  will  hard- 
ly be  pretended,  that  CalvinistS} 
bad  as  they  are,  besides  being 
roithout  understanding.,  have  al- 
so that  most  odious  trait  of  the 
ancient  heathen  of  being  ivith- 
out  natural  affection.*  If  it  be 
granted,  that  they  have  tender 
feelings  towards  their  children, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  other 
near  relatives,  it  may  easily  be 
proved,  that  the  highest  appre- 
hensions with  respect  to  the  dan- 
ger and  the  guilt  of  sinners,  are 
not  only  compatible  with  those 
tender  feelings,  but  are  greatly 
increased  by  them.   That  this  is 

*  Rom.  1.  31. 
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the  fact,  the  closets  of  such  men 
bear  continual  testimony  to  God. 
They  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer, 
that  those  who  are  bone  of  their 
bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  may 
be  rescued  from  a  state  of  con- 
demnation, and  brought  into  a 
state  of  salvation.  Nor  do  they 
pray  only:  they  admonish;  they 
reprove;  they  repeat  the  Divine 
warnings,  and  threatenings;  and 
they  earnestly  exhort,  lest  those 
who  are  so  dear  to  them  should 
be  harde7ied  through  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  sin. 

Farther,  they  not  only  judge 
alike  with  respect  to  the  natural 
state  of  their  nearest  friends  and 
their  worst  enemies;  but  they 
never  hesitate  to  class  them- 
selves among  the  same  race  of 
ruined  and  depraved  beings: 
nay,  they  consider  the  scriptur- 
al declarations  on  the  subject  of 
human  depravity  as  most  mate- 
:pially  confirmed,  and  in  a  most 
humiliating  manner,  by  the  sin- 
fulness of  their  own  hearts  and 
lives. 

Leaving  arguments,  it  cer^ 
tainly  is  not  indecorous,  when 
pressed  by  adversaries,  to  make 
a  general  appeal  to  fact.  Have 
Calvinists  been  behind  their  fel- 
low men,  in  forming  and  exe- 
cuting plans  for  the  melioration 
of  the  human  race?  Let  the 
well  informed  reader  answer  for 
himself.  Some  late  English 
Reviewers,  far  enough  from  be- 
ing Calvinists  too,  have  repre- 
sented Calvin  and  Hooker  as  a- 
mong  the  most  sublimely  virtu- 
ous of  the  human  race.  Was 
President  Davies  a  cruel  man? 
Was  the  apostolic  Swartz  un- 
feeling? Was  President  Ed- 
wards hard-hearted?  Do  the 
names  of  Eliot,  Baxter,  Increase 
and  Cotton  I^-Iather,  Beveridge, 


Brainerd,  Carey,  Vander  Kemp, 
present  to  our  imaginations  men 
regardless  of  human  misery? 
Away  with  such  unjust  and  un- 
generous aspersions.  Let  a  fair 
transcript  of  the  lives  and  labors 
of  the  men  who  have  been  just 
named,  be  presented  to  any  per- 
son, of  whatever  principles  or 
conduct,  and  he  cannot  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  say, 
These  men  were'  the  enemies  of 
hmnan  happiness.. 

A.  B. 


MEDITATION    III. 

2  Pet.  ii.  5.  And  spared  not  the 
old  world,  but  saved  JVoe,  the 
eighth  person,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  bringing  i?i  the 
flood  upon  the  world  of  the  un 
godly, 

When  the  mind  dwells  upon 
the  antediluvian  world,  as  it  is 
described  in  the  Scriptures,  per- 
haps there  is  not,  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  an  instance  of  cour^ 
ageous  adherence  to  duty,  which 
strikes  us  so  forcibly  as  that  of 
Noah.  The  human  race  was 
numerous,  proud,  violent,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  his  own 
little  family,  universally  against 
him.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  world  was  full 
of  wealth,  splendor,  elegance, 
and  beauty;  every  thing  that 
could  delight  the  senses;  and 
stimulate  the  desires  of  men, 
For  nearly  a  thousand  years  the 
same  person  could  amass  lich- 
es,  acquire  influence,  and  make 
progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  or 
war;  in  the  gratification  of  sen- 
suality, or  the  cultivation  of  in- 
tellect.    Engaged  in  the  pursyit 
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of  a  happiness  suited  to  their  in- 
clinations, all  were  united  in  the 
rejection  of  the  government  of 
God,  and  in  contempt  of  his 
authority  and  his  service.  In 
these  circumstances,  against 
such  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  all  the  insolence  which 
haughtiness,  power,  and  malice, 
could  produce,  Noah  stood  un- 
influenced, firm,  undismayed,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  Nor 
did  he  act  under  a  transient  im- 
pulse, or  for  a  short  period,  on- 
ly; but  during  the  whole  time 
the  ark  was  building,  he  perse- 
vered in  declaring  the  truth,  and 
warning  a  guilty  world  of  im- 
pending ruin.  This  he  did,  too, 
in  the  most  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances imaginable,  so  far 
as  the  effect  of  his  labors  on 
others  was  concerned.  Not  a 
single  person  from  among  the 
myriads  of  mankind,  either  prof- 
ited by  the  preaching  of  this  il- 
lustrious servant  of  God,  or  was 
terrified  Yrom  the  bold  commis- 
sion of  sin.  What  unparalleled 
faith,  constancy,  and  courage! 
Who  shall  faint  or  despond  in  a 
good  cause,  if  he  can  only  get 
time  to  contemplate  the  charac- 
ter of  Noah? 

Let  us  reflect  that  the  man, 
who  could  alone  breast  the  tor- 
rents of  ungodliness,  was  not 
forgotten  by  his  Maker.  Not  an 
effort  did  he  make,  not  a  mes- 
sage did  he  deliver,  unnoticed  by 
the  Lord  of  the  universe.  In 
due  time,  when  the  measure  of 
the  world's  iniquity  was  now  full, 
and  the  faithful  preacher  had 
prepared  the  means  of  deliver- 
ance, he  was  by  a  Divine  intima- 
t-i.on  saved  from  the  general  de-. 


struction.  A  blessed  encour- 
agement is  here  afforded  to  all, 
who,  though  on  the  side  of  ti'Uth 
and  virtue,  are  left  unbefriend- 
ed  by  their  fellow  men,  and 
borne  down  by  obloquy,  ridi- 
cule, and  persecution.  There 
is  an  Almighty  Witness  of  their 
sincerity  and  zeal,  who  will  save 
them,  in  a  time  of  vengeance 
upon  the  wicked. 

The  passage  upon  which  we 
are  meditating  teaches,  that  the 
opinion  of  multitudes,  however 
unanimous,  and  confident  they 
may  be,  is  no  criterion  of  what 
is  right  or  wrong.  Before  the 
flood,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
were  of  one  mind  with  respect 
to  the  threatened  punishment; 
they  were  so  confident  in  their 
opinion,  that  they  were  willing 
to  risk  all  upon  it;  and  many  of 
them  were  doubtless  men  of 
acute  minds,  accovmted  wise  by 
their  contemporaries,  possessed 
of  elegant  manners,  and  elo- 
quent speech:  yet  their  opin- 
ion, and  the  zeal  with  which 
they  defended  it,  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  nature  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  the  immutability 
of  the  Divine  counsels.  Happy 
would  it  be,  could  all  men  learn 
wisdom  from  the  sad  disap- 
pointment of  the  antediluvians. 
A  flood  of  Divine  wrath  has 
been  long  gathering  ove.r  apos- 
tate men.  It  will  assuredly 
burst  upon  those  who  shall  neg- 
lect the  great  method  of  deliv- 
erance, of  which  Noah's  ark  was 
the  type.  O  may  the  writer, 
and  the  readers  of  these  lines, 
be  secure  from  evil  in  that  aw- 
ful day. 
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SELECTION. 


We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  critique  from  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  I.  p.  276.  As  the  Improved  Version 
has  been  reprinted  and  circulated  in  this  country,  we  hoped  to  have 
laid  before  our  readers,  several  months  ago,  an  original  review  of 
it.  This  hope  having  been  frustrated  by  unforeseen  occurrences, 
we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  republish  the  best  foreign  review 
which  has  come  under  our  observation.  By  doing  this,  however, 
we  do  not  abandon  our  first  intention;  but  shall  endeavor  to  ac- 
complish it  hereafter,  unless  the  state  of  the  controversy  shall  ren- 
der any  farther  notice  of  the  work  unnecessary. 


The  JVenv  Testament.^  in  an  im- 
proved Version.)  ufion  the  Ba- 
sis of  Archbishop  JVewcome's 
new  Translation.^  ivith  a  cor- 
rected Text.)  and  JVotes,  criti- 
cal and  explanatory;  publish- 
ed by  a  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge^  and  the 
Practice  of  Virtue^  by  the 
Distribution  of  Books,  pp. 
612.  8vo.  London,  Johnson, 
1808. 

The  advantages  derived  from 
the  labors  of  the  many  eminent 
men,  who  have  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  have  been  so 
great  and  decided,  that  the  pub- 
lic must  always  receive  with 
pleasure  every  honest  and  judi- 
cious attempt  to  add  to  their 
acquirements  in  this  unspeaka- 
bly important  branch  of  learn- 
ing. Those,  indeed,  who  call 
to  mind,  that  the  most  learned 
and  distinguished  divines  have 
published  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion under  the  modest  title  of 
"New  Versions,"  or  "Attempts 
at  I'evising  the  present  English 
translation,"   will   probably    be 


startled  at  the  arrogant  ap- 
pellation of  an  "Improved 
Version;"  an  appellation,  ev- 
idently assuming  a  fact,  of 
which,  not  the  authors,  but 
the  public  are  the  judges.  The 
name  of  Archbishop  Newcome, 
however,  must  command  re- 
spect; a  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  cannot  be 
suspected,  a  priori^  of  coming 
forward  with  any  sinister  de- 
sign; and  a  hope  may  reasona- 
bly be  indulged,  that  there  may 
be  found  in  this  publication,  if 
not  the  highest  merit,  at  least 
some  useful  suggestions,  the 
result  of  accurate  research  and  ' 
diligent  inquiry,  made  in  a  spir- 
it of  impartial  candor,  and  dic- 
tated by  a  desire  of  advancing 
religious  truth. 

It  is  then  with  no  small  re- 
gret, that  we  impart  to  our  read- 
ers the  disappointment  which 
we  have  experienced,  and  in- 
form them  that  they  have  here 
a  work  produced  in  a  spirit 
most  adverse  to  fair  investiga- 
tion, and  conducted  on  a  plan 
which  must  ever  tend  to  propa- 
gate error  to   a  dangerous   ex? 
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tent.  We  have  occasion  to  look 
very  little  beyond  the  title  page, 
before  the  disguise  is  thrown 
off,  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
publication  betrayed  by  no  une- 
quivocal proofs.  It  is  perceiv- 
ed to  come  from  a  society  of 
Socinians,  and  to  have  for  'its 
main  object  the  pi^opagation  of 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  sect. 
This  object  is  pursued  with 
persevering  industry  and  auda- 
ci6us  freedom.  The  Sacred 
code  of  Christian  faith  is  muti- 
lated and  perverted  with  the 
m.ost  unsparing  violence.  Ev- 
ery allowed  rvde  of  fair  criticism 
is  occasionally  violated.  The 
meaning  of  expressions  is  twist- 
ed from  its  acknowledged  sense 
by  constructions  at  once  forced 
and  unauthorized.  Confident 
assertion  and  gratuitous  as- 
sumption stand  frequently  in 
the  place  of  reasoning;  and  rea- 
soning, where  it  is  attempted, 
consists  of  wrong  conclusions 
built  on  ill-founded  premises. 
In  fact,  we  think  ourselves  fully 
warranted  in  affirming,  that  a 
more  systematic  a,nd  daring  at- 
tempt to  make  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures bend  to  the  sanction  of 
particular  tenets,  never  issued 
from  the  British  press. 

Much  as  we  reprobate  the 
matter  of  this  publication,  and 
the  plan  on  which  it  is  conduct- 
ed, the  means  which  are  em- 
ployed to  insinuate  it  into  pub- 
lic notice,  strike  us  as  yet  more 
reprehensible.  The  assvimp- 
tion  of  the  name  of  a  respect- 
ed prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  sanction  of  a 
work,  in  which  every  doctrine 
professed  by  that  church,  and 
by  that  respected  member  of  it, 
is  directly  attacked,  is  some- 
thing more  than   an  artifice;  it 
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is  a  falsehood  and  a  fraud.  It 
can  have  no  other  object  than 
that  of  procuring  a  circulation 
by  drawing  in  unsuspecting- 
purchasers.  It  is  the  dagger  of 
an  enemy  under  the  cloak  of  ?i " 
friend! 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  cur 
readers  a  statement  of  the  con^ 
tents  of  this  publication.  The 
version  is  preceded  by  an  intro- 
duction which  occupies  thirty 
three  pages.  In  this  are  con- 
tained, a  detail  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  design,  of  the 
work;  an  account  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  different  editions  of  it;  also 
of  the  means  of  improving  the 
text  by  MSS.,  ancient  versions, 
and  critical  conjecture.  The 
latter  part  treats  of  the  different 
editions  from  Mill  to  Griesbach, 
with  short  observations  on  the 
various  readings.  A  table  is 
subjoined  of  the  dates  of  the 
several  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tam^ent,  and  of  the  most  useful 
editions. 

As  to  the  origin  and  design  of 
the  work,  we  are  told  that,  in 
the  year  1791,  a  Society  was. 
formed  in  London  for  promoting* 
Christian  knowledge,with  which 
it  was  from  the  first  a  chief  ob- 
ject to  publish  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  particu- 
larly of  the  New  Testament. 
They  applied  for  this  purpose, 
they  inform  us,  to  the  ''late  pi- 
ous and  learned  Gilbert  Wake- 
field," but  were  prevented  from 
availing  themselves  of  his  labors 
by  his  premature  .death.  The 
design  was  in  !  806  intrusted  to 
a  committee  of  the  Society,  by 
whom  it  has  been  carried  into 
effect.  It  is  stated  that  they 
were  induced  to  adopt  Arch- 
bishop   Newcome's   translation 
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for  their  basis,  from  its  general 
accuracy,  simplicity,  and  fideli- 
ty, and  from  its  following  the 
text  of  Griesbach. 

They  have  collected  notes, 
they  say,  from  different  com- 
mentators, wnich,  however,  they 
cannot  hope  will  be  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  ail  readers:  it  was 
not  their  object,  they  observe, 
to  give  a  version,  correct  as  to 
verbal  criticism,  but  an  improv- 
ed one,  which  should  be  gene- 
rally perspicuous  and  intelligi- 
ble, with  a  more  correct  text 
than  has  yet  appeared  in  tie 
English  language:  ''also,  by  di- 
vesting- the  sacred  volume  of 
the  technical  phrases  of  a  sys- 
tematic theology,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  to  render  the  New 
Testament  more  generally  in- 
telligible, or  at  least  to  preclude 
many  sources  of  error;  ana,  by 
the  assistance  of  notes,  to  ena- 
ble the  judicious  and  attentive 
reader  to  understand  Scripture 
phraseology,  and  to  foi^m  a  just 
idea  of  true  and  uncorrupted 
Christianity,  which  is  a  doctrine 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  is 
able  to  make  us  vvise  to  ever- 
lasting life." 

Now  we  must  freely  state, 
that,  without  looking  beyond 
this  representation  of  tneir  nio- 
tives,  we  should  have  suspected 
that  more  was  meant  than  was 
openly  expressed.  They  wish, 
it  seems,  as  a  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  knowledge,  to 
give  an  improved  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  not  one  which 
may  be  critically  correct,  but 
which  may  be  generally  per- 
spicuous and  intelligible.  Are 
we  from  this  to  understand, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  our  pres- 
ent version  is  not  generally  per- 


spicuous and  intelligible?  We 
have  knowii  indeed  many  faults 
objected  to  it:  we  have  heai'd 
that  here  and  there  a  word  may 
be  obsolete,  ill-chosen,  or  inel- 
gant;  that  partial  ambit,uities 
may  arise  in  some  pU.ces,  and 
that  the  meaning  of  tne  original 
is  not  in  all  passages  accurately 
rendered:  but  the  insinuation 
that  it  is  not  generally  perspic- 
uous and  intelligible,  viz.  that  it 
does  not,  in  general,  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  original  in  the 
language  which  ail  must  un- 
derstand, is  too  palpably  remote 
from  truth  to  be  seriously  made. 
Tnus,  tnen,  from  their  own  ac- 
count, we  should  have  inferred, 
that  underneath  their  ostensible 
purpose  (which  cannot  be  the 
real  one)  there  lurked  some  de- 
sire of  conveying  new  interpre- 
tations, and  of  giving  currency 
and  sanction  to  doctrines  not 
generally  received. 

The  account  of  the  different 
MSS.  versions  and  editions  is 
extracted  principally  from  Lard- 
ner,  Michaeiis,  and  other  v^^ri- 
ters  of  eminence;  and,  as  far  as 
we  have  observed,  is  sufficiently 
correct. 

As  to  the  version  itself,  they 
announce  their  intention  of  not 
deviating  unnecessarily  from. 
Archbishop  Newcome's  text; 
and  to  this  rule  they  commonlly 
adhere  in  passages  where  no 
new  doctrines  are  to  be  incul- 
cated. In  these,  their  altera- 
tions are  neither  frequent  nor 
imiportant:  scarcely  any  preten- 
sion is  made  to  original  criti- 
cism, or  to  a  power  of  nicely  as- 
certaining the  sense  of  the  sac- 
red text.  Where  a  different 
translation  is  given,  a  reason  is, 
seldom  assigned;  and  the  only 
merit,  to  which  a  claim  is  pre^ 
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ferred,  seems  to  be  that  of  se- 
lecting with  judgment  from  the 
labors  of  others.  The  notes, 
critical  and  explr.natory,  in  cases 
where  no  peculiar  doctrine  is 
to  be  supported,  are  few  in 
number,  scanty  in  measure,  and 
weak  in  substance. 

In     all     passages,     however, 
where  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Soci'-ian  creed  are  to  be  in- 
culcated, a  much  bolder  charac- 
ter is  assuined,   and  more  anx- 
ious industry   is    employed.     It 
would    seem,   that   these   com.- 
mentators  are  determined  at  all 
events  to   hold  their  own  opin- 
ions,  and   to  miake    the    Scrip- 
tures  support   them    by    some 
m^eans  or  other.     The   page  is 
occasionally    embellished    with 
copious   commentaries  and  an- 
notations.     These   are   for  the 
most  part  raked   together  from 
writers  of  this  persuasion:  some 
few, however,besides their  great 
singularity,  are    recommended 
by  the  additional  charm  of  nov- 
elty.    The  great  doctrine  of  our 
Savioi^'s  incarnation  presents  a 
most  fatal  obstacle  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Unitarian  tenets:  it 
becomes    therefore     absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  this  stum- 
bling-block, before   the  founda- 
tion of  theiTi   can   be   securely- 
laid.     But  what  is  to   be   done? 
The  account  of  the  miraculous 
birth  is  so  plainly    and    clearly 
given,   that   no  possible  glosses 
can  do  away  the  obvious   mean- 
ing  of  the    woi'ds.      The   only 
plan  that  remains  then,  is  bold- 
ly to  strike  them  off,  as  no  part 
of  genuine  Scripture.     And  ac- 
cordingly, this  plan,   so  simple, 
and  yet  so  effectual,   is  actually 
adopted.     The  wiiole  passages, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels 
<9f  St.  Matthew  and  St.  T.uke  are 


firintcd  in  Italic  letters  and  in- 
cluded betiueen  bracketHf    as    an 
intim?.tion     that    they     are     of 
doubtful     authority.       Annota- 
tions are  made,    explaining  the 
reasons  of  this  intimation;  and, 
as   these  annotations  exhibit  no 
uninstructive    specimen    of  in-' 
genious  reasoning,   and  contain 
much   curious   matter,  we  shall 
beg  leave  hereafter  to  advert  to 
them.     The  first  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  presents  another 
formidable  obstacle.    Here  how- 
ever it  is  possible  to  explain  a- 
wuy  the   sense,  without    having 
recourse  to  the  expedient,  con- 
fessedly   somewhat    violent,  of 
affixing  a  mark  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity.      Accordingly,    the 
whole  passage  is  translated  with 
a  different   meaning,    from  that 
which  has  been  received  by  the 
whole  Christian  world:  and,  lest 
any  mistake  should  after  all  re- 
main,  a  commentary   is   added, 
to  impress  vipon  the  reader,  that 
he  must  never  understand   the 
expressions  in  their  literal  and 
obvious  sense.      We  are  not  so 
deeply  versed   in   the    produc- 
tions of  Socinian  writers,  as  per-* 
haps  we  ought  to  be,  and  cannot 
therefore  undertake  to  say,  how 
many  of  these    glosses  are  ex- 
clusively   the    property  of  the 
present  annotators,  and  how  ma- 
ny may  have  been   drawn   from 
their   predecessors  in  the  same 
cause.     Some,  however,   are  so 
extremely     singular,     that    we 
deem  it  but  common  justice  t© 
acquit  all  preceding  commenta- 
tors of  having  produced  theni, 
and  to   give    the  full   share   of 
merit  to  the  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent publication.     We  need  not 
add,  that  wherever  our  Savior  is. 
spoken  of  as  the    Son  of  God,- 
said  to  have  come  from  G<jd,  ^f 
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to  have  existed  in  heaven  before 
his  appearance  on  earth,  the 
meaning  is  so  explained  as  to 
give  no  support  to  the  great 
catholic  doctrine  of  his  pre-ex- 
istence  and  participation  of  the 
Divine  nature.  And  it  Avill 
readily  be  understood  that  they 
cannot  be  so  wanting  to  their 
cause,  as  to  leave  in  their  full 
force,  and  v^ith  their  received 
iTieaning  unperverted,  any  of 
those  striking  passages  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians,  Philippians,  and  He- 
brews, in  which  the  doctrine  of 
our  Savior's  Divine  nature  is 
considered  to  be  most  clearly 
and  distinctly  affirmed. 

Bvit  the  other  tenets  of  the 
Socinian  creed  are  maintain- 
ed with  an  industry  no  less 
persevering.  The  personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  denied. 
The  term  is  said  to  mean,  not  a 
separate  person,  but  a  personifi- 
cation of  quality.  The  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  and  of  our 
Savior's  vicarious  sufferings,  is 
opposed  throughout.  Thus, 
when  he  is  said  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom,  the  meaning  is  asserted 
to  be,  not  as  the  suffering  of  a 
substitute,  but  as  "the  seal  and 
ratification  of  a  new  and  better 
covenant."  The  existence  of 
angels  and  spirits  is  denied;  Sa- 
tan is  represented,  not  as  a  real 
person,  but  as  a  personification 
of  the  evil  principle.  The  doc- 
trine of  universal  restitution  is 
maintained,  and  the  eternity  of 
punishments  rejected.  Our  Sa- 
vior's temptation  is  represented 
as  a  visionary  scene.  His  in- 
teixession  for  the  church,  and 
his  final  judgment,  are  not  al- 
lowed. 

Wc  have  thus  given  a  gene- 
ral statement  of  the  plan  of  the 


publication  before  us.  Our 
limits  prevent  us  from  detailing 
every  new  translated  passage,  or 
noticing  all  the  commentaries 
subjoined  to  them.  We  like- 
wise hold  ourselves  excused 
from  the  necessity  of  formally 
disproving  the  arguments  here 
adduced,  and  this  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons,  viz.  that  the 
task  has  already  been  fully  and 
ably  performed.  An  adventur- 
ous Priestley  has  at  various 
times  stepped  forward  the 
champion  of  the  cause,  and  an 
Horsley  has  as  often  repelled 
his  attacks,  and  driven  him  v/ith 
disgrace  from  the  field.  Thus, 
then,  were  we  to  enter  on  a 
refutation  of  all  the  old  Socinian 
objections,  here  artfully  revived 
with  an  imposing  air  of  novelty 
and  confidence,  we  should  mere- 
ly have  to  transcribe  the  pages, 
and  to  re -state  the  proof  of 
Bishop  Bull,  Pearson,  Edwards, 
Leslie,  Waterland,  and  other 
eminent  writers  on  this  subject. 

We  deem  it  advisable,  how- 
ever to  notice  the  reasons  ad- 
duced to  invalidate  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  accounts  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception  given  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  We 
hold  it  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, that,  on  a  matter  which 
concerns  so  important  a  part  of 
our  Christian  history,  no  ill- 
founded  insinuations  or  doubts 
should  be  suffered  to  remain; 
and  v/e  think  that  by  a  little  in- 
vestigation of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced on  this  point,  we  shall 
exhibit  no  improper  specimen 
of  the  critical  ability  possessed 
by  these  writers,  of  the  fairness 
of  their  representations,  and  of 
their  pretensions  to  honest  deal- 
ing. 

It  is  understood  then,    that  ni 
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this  publication  the  passages 
containing  the  account  of  the 
miracnloiis  conception  ai'c 
marked  as  of  dovibtful  authori- 
ty, viz.  from  ver.  17,  of  chap.  i. 
to  the  end  of  chap.  ii.  in  St. 
Matthew,  and  from  ver.  5,  of 
chap.  i.  to  the  end  of  chap.  ii.  in 
St.  Luke. 

In  explaining  their  reasons 
for  this,  the  writers  begin  with 
distinctly  admitting  that  these 
passages  "are  indeed  to  be  found 
in  ali  the  MSS.  aiid  versions 
now  extant."  Let  us  pause  to 
consider  the  extent  of  this  ad- 
mission. Some  of  the  MSS. 
now  extant,  the  Vatican  and  the 
Cambridge  particularly,  are 
undoubtedly  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, bearing  date  at  latest 
from  the  5th  or  6th  centuries, 
perhaps  from  the  3d.  The  ver- 
sions carry  us  still  higher.  The 
old  Syriac,  and  the  old  Italic,* 
are  perhaps  nearly  coeval  with 
the  fofmation  of  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testamicnt.  The  Cop- 
tic, Arabic,  and  others,  bear  al- 
so marks  of  high  antiquity. 
Some  of  these  contain  discre- 
pancies of  more  or  less  moment 
from  the  copies  generally  re- 
ceived, but  they  all,  without  ex- 
ception, have  these  parts  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
I^uke,  as  integral  portions  of 
the  whole.  The  annotators 
might  have  carried  their  admis- 
sions further.  They  might  have 
told  us  that  the  most  ancient 
fathers  alkide  to  these  passages, 
and  that  the  earliest  opposers  of 
Christianity  never  appear  to 
have  doubted  their  genuineness. 

*  If  the  old  Italic  is  not  certainly 
extant,  still  enough  is  known  of  it  to 
assure  us  thiit  it  contained  these 
parts  of  thf-  Gospel. 


Justin  Martyr  addressed,  about 
A.  D.  150,  an  apology  now  ex- 
tant to  the  emperor  and  senate 
of  Rome.  In  this  he  makes 
frequent  allusion  to  the  ac- 
counts of  our  Savior's  miracu- 
lous birth,  gives  not  the  slight- 
est hint  that  he  had  ever  heard 
any  doubts  about  them,  but  re- 
fers to  them  exactly  as  to  other 
parts  of  Scripture.  Again;  we 
know  from  many  sources  what 
arguments  against  Christianity 
were  advanced  in  early  times. 
The  same  Justin  Martyr,  in  a 
feigned  dialogue  with  a  Jew, 
produces  and  answers  all  the 
objections  brought  by  the  Jews 
of  that  time  against  the  Chris- 
tian histories.  Amongst  these, 
there  is  no  reference  Avhatever 
to  any  doubts  of  the  authentici- 
ty of  these  accounts.  Besides, 
Celsus  wrote  against  Christian- 
ity in  the  middle  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury. Porphyry  in  the  3d,  and 
Julian  in  the  4th.  Their  works 
are  lost,  but  their  arguments 
are  preserved  in  the  ansvv^ers  of 
their  opponents.  From  these 
it  appears,  that  they  were  far 
from  wanting  in  industry  to  dis- 
cover means  of  invalidating  any 
portion  of  the  Gospel  history. 
They  started  many  objections 
to  particular  circumstances  in 
the  narration  of  the,  miraculous 
conception,  but  never  entertain- 
ed the  most  remote  idea  of 
treating  the  whole  as  of  no  au- 
thenticity. They  contended,  not 
as  our  present  objectors,  do,  that 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  never 
wrote  these  accounts;  but  that 
in  writing  them  they  committed 
errors  or  related  falsehoods. 
We  may  add  a  fact,  by  no' means 
unimportant  as  an  accessary 
proof,  which  is,  that  no  objec- 
tions were  ever  started   ag-ainst 
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them  in  the  early  centuries  dur- 
ing- the  heat  of  religious  con- 
tention, when  all  parties  sought 
to  defend  themselves,  and  to  as- 
sail their  opponents,  by  argu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  industriously 
drawn  from  every  quarter. 

Surely,  then,  here  is  a  bo- 
dy of  evidence,  establishing 
the  genuineness  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion, and  placing  them  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  Gospels,  which 
presses  on  the  mind  with  the 
most  convincing  force.  All  the 
MSS.  which  now  exist  contain 
them.  All  the  versions  which 
exist  contain  them;  a  proof 
that  those  MSS.  fi'om  which 
they  were  made  had  them  also. 
All  the  ancient  Christian  wri- 
ters refer  to  them  as  undoubt- 
edly genuine;  a  proof  that  all 
the  authentic  MSS.  with  which 
tliey  were  acquainted  contained 
them.  None  of  the  earlier  op- 
ponents of  the  Christian  faith, 
or  of  the  early  sects  into  which 
Christians  were  divided,  enter- 
tained, as  far  as  we  can  collect, 
the  slightest  doubt  of  them;  no 
inconsiderable  proof  that  in  their 
time  no  objections  had  been 
started. 

Against  the  weight  of  this  ev- 
idence, apparently  so  full,  clear, 
and  decisive,  these  annotators 
attempt  to  produce  arguments 
partly  external  and  partly  inter- 
nal. They  wish  to  prove  in  the 
first  place  from  external  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  narratives 
do  not  form  a  part  of  the  genu- 
ine Scripture;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  narratives  themselves, 
to  draw  objections  to  their  au- 
thenticity. 

As  to  the  external  argument 
in   the    case  of  St.    Matthew's 


Gospel  they  thus  express  them- 
selves: "From  the  authority  of 
Epiphanius  and  Jerom,  we  are 
assured  that  they  (the  accounts 
of  the  miraculous  conception") 
were  wanting  in  the  copies  used 
by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites; 
that  is,  by  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Christians,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion this  Gospel  was  originally 
written,  and  to  whom  the  ac-' 
count  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception of  Jesus  Christ  could 
not  have  been  unacceptable,  if 
it  had  been  found  in  the  genu- 
ine narrative."  We  presume 
the  intended  drift  of  the  argu- 
nient  to  be  this.  St.  Matthew  is 
known  to  have  written  his  Gos- 
pel for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians: the  Nazarenes  and  Ebion- 
ites were  Hebrew  Christians: 
therefore  the  Gospel  used  by 
the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites 
was  the  genuine  one  which  St. 
Matthew  wrote.  Let  us  attend 
to  the  premises  before  we  allow 
the  conclusion.  The  terms, 
Hebrew  Christian,  Ncizarene, 
and  Ebionite,  which  are  here 
artfully  classed  together,  as  if 
synonymous,  were  decidedly 
distinct.  The  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, for  which  St.  Matthew 
wrote,  were  the  body  of  Jewish 
converts  in  his  time,  viz.  at  the 
latest,  A.  D.  66.  The  Naza- 
renes  and  Ebionites,  of  whom 
Epiphanius  speaks,  A.  D.  370, 
were  posterior  to  the  former  by 
300  years.  The  Nazarenes  in- 
deed were  a  sect  of  the  Hebi'ew 
Christians,  holding  some  tenets 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  main  body:  the 
name  having  been  applied  to 
those  v/ho,  banished  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Adrian,  A.  D.  TiO,  set- 
tled in  the  north  of  Gulilce. 
The  Ebionites,  by  some  authors 
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Gonfounded  with  the  Nazarenes, 
by  others  distinguished  from 
them,  appear  to  have  for  the 
most  part  agreed  with  them  in 
their  main  opinions  and  charac- 
ter, but  to  have  been  separated 
from  them  by  some  partial  dif- 
ferences. We  are  toid  that, 
"on  the  authority  of  Epiphanius 
and  Jerom,  the  narrative  of  the 
mii'acuious  conception  appears 
to  have  been  wanting  in  the 
copy  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites."  This  statement  is 
not  quite  correct.  Epiphanius 
treats  of  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites  as  two  distinct  sects. 
The  former,  he  tells  us,  use  a 
full  copy  of  St.  Matthew;  the 
Mtter  use  one  much  altered,  and 
deficient  in  the  two  first  chap- 
ters, as  it  begins  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  baptism.  St.  Je- 
rom frequently  mentions  "a 
Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews, which  the  Nazarenes 
use;"  and  by  this  he  probably 
intends  the  Ebionite  Gospel 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  but 
he  no  where  testifies  the  fuct  of 
its  wanting  the  two  first  chap- 
ters. 

What  then  was  the  character 
of  these  Ebionites,  who,  as  we 
are  toid  by  Epiphanius,  used  a 
copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
•without  the  two  first  chapters? 
The>  are  stated  by  this  same 
author  to  have  maintained  the 
mere  humanity  of  Christ,  and  to 
have  affirmed  him  to  be  born  of 
Joseph  and  Mary;  they  are 
known  also  to  have  joined  the 
ceremonial  law  with  the  Gos- 
pel. But  what  is  most  impor- 
tant to  be  observed,  they  are 
distinctly  mentioned  as  notori- 
ous for  corrupting  the  Scrip- 
tures to  their  prejudices,  for 
iiiutilating  and  altering  without 


scruple,  and  for  rejecting  at 
once  all  passages  that  opposed 
their  favorite  opinions.  Thus 
they  received  none  of  the  four 
Gospels  excepting  that  of  St. 
Matthew.  They  rejected  all  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  as  proceeding 
from  one  whose  Divine  mission 
they  thought  proper  not  to  al- 
low; and  they  actually  made  al- 
terations in  the  Acts  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  him  a  false 
Apostle.  Epiphanius  says  of 
them  expressly,  that  they  used 
"a  Gospel  called  that  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, not  entire  and  complete^ 
but  mutilated  and  corrupted." 
He  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
alterations  which  they  had 
made,  and  distinctly  mentions 
the  loss,  of  the  two  first  chap- 
ters. 

Here,  then,  let  us  pause,  to 
ask  a  question:  Do  these  anno- 
tators  give  credit  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Ebionites,  in  ascer- 
taining the  genuineness  of 
Scripture,  or  do  they  not?  If 
they  b©w  to  their  authority,  why 
agree  v/ith  them  merely  in  re- 
jecting the  accovmt  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception;  why  not 
adopt  all  their  alterations;  deny, 
with  them,  the  genuineness  of 
the  other  three  Gospels,  and 
strike  out  of  their  Bibles  all  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul?  If  they  do 
not  consider  the  testimony  of 
such  notorious  mutilators  as  wor- 
thy of  the  slightest  credit,  what 
an  insult  is  it  to  common  sense, 
what  a  departure  from  common 
honesty,  what  an  arrogant  pre- 
sumption on  the  ignorance  of 
the  public,  seriously  to  pretend 
to  attach  any  weight  to  their  re- 
jection of  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion. 

Since,  however,  it  is  insinu-, 
ated    that   none   of  the   Jewish 
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Christians  received  the  account 
of  the  mii^aculous  conceptioii,we 
must  oppose  this  insinuation  by 
positive  proofs  of  the  contrary. 
Epiphanius  says  of  the  Naza- 
renesjthat  sect  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, who  are  commonly  under- 
stood  to  have  held  other  opinions, 
tliat  he  cannot  affirm,  for  c*!^rtain5 
whether  they  believe  that  our 
Savior  was  begotten  of  Mary  by 
the  Holy  Ghost;  a  doubt  which 
implies  the  persuasion,  on  his 
part,  that  some  Jewish  Christians 
at  least,  received  the  accounts. 
Jerom  expressly  says  of  them, 
that  "they  believe  in  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  born  of  a  Virgin." 
We  have,  besides,  another 
proof,  the  more  valuable,  be- 
cause entirely  accidental.  A 
few  fragiiients  of  the  writings  of 
Hegesippus,  an  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian, who  lived  about  A.  D.  170, 
happen  to  be  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius.  In  one  of  these,  he 
makes  mention  of  Herod  in  a 
manner  which  positively  proves 
his  knowledge  of  the  account  of 
our  Savior's  birth. 
-  But  we  are  told,  "the  account 
of  the  miraculous  conception 
would  not  at  all  have  militated 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
per humanity  of  Christ,  which 
was  universally  held  by  the 
Jewish  Christians,  it  being  a 
fact  analogous  to  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Isaac,  Samuel,  and 
other  eminent  persons  of  the 
Hebrew  nation."  We  certain- 
ly cannot  help  conceivingj  that 
the  clear  and  distinct  detail  of 
his  being  the  Son  of  God,  born 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  must,  at  all  times,  and  to 
all  apprehensions,  have  militat- 
ed against  the  idea  of  his  mere 
humanity;  and  we  suspect  t'aat 
we  discern  the   full    conviction 


these  annotators  feel  of  it,  in  the 
anxiety  which  they  betray  to  get 
rid,  at  all  events,  of  this  ac- 
count. But,  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  hu- 
manity was  viniversa.lly  held  by 
the  Jewish  Christians,  (an  as- 
sertion no  less  boldly  made  by 
Priestley,)  we  have  to  oppose 
with  Horsley,  a  most  full  denial. 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  bear- 
ing the  name  oi  St.  Barnabas,  (a 
work  written  undoubtedly  in  the 
Apostolic  age,)  was,  from  inter^- 
nal  evidence,  an  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian, and  he  decidedly  pro- 
fesses a  belief  in  our  Savior's 
Divinity,  and  appears  to  be 
waiting  to  persons  professing 
the  same  belief.  Jerom,  as  we 
have  seen,  affirms  the  orthodoxy 
of  some  Nazarenes  on  this  point; 
and  many  eminent  moderns,  re- 
searchers into  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, Mosheim,  Grotius,  Spen- 
cer, Huetius,  have  embraced 
the  same  opinion.  Again:  with 
what  possible  color  of  reason 
can  it  be  affirmed,  that  our  Sa- 
vior's miraculous  birth  was 
merely  analogous  to  that  of 
Isaac,  Samuel,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons?  Isaac,  Samuel, 
and  others,  were  born  in  the 
regular  course  of  nature,  in 
consequence  of  immediate  no- 
tices or  promises  from  God. 
Precisely  analogous  with  these 
events  was  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist.  But  the  birth  of  our 
Savior,  being  caused  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
effected  out  of  the  regular  or- 
der of  nature,  was  clearly  and 
essentially  distinct  from  them 
in  kind. 

But,  as  we  before  asked, 
whether  these  annotators  con- 
sider the  Ebionites  as  affording 
good  authority  for  ascertaining 
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the  genuineness  of  Scripture, 
we  will  now  bring  them  to  an- 
swer for  themselves.  Our  read- 
ers recollect  that  the  first  six- 
tepn  verses  of  St.  Matthew  are, 
in  this  publication,  allowed  to 
be  genuine.  Let  us  observe 
the  reasons  assigned  for  this 
concession. 

"Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerin- 
thus  and  Carpocrates,  who  used 
the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites, 
which  was  probably  the  original 
of  Matthew,  written  in  the  He- 
brew language  for  the  use  of 
Jewish  believers,  argued  from 
the  genealogy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel,  that  Christ  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary; 
but  tjiat  the  Ebionites  had  taken 
aivaij  e-ven  the  genealogy-)  begin- 
ning their  Gospel  with  these 
words,  ^^And  it  came  tofiassin  the 
days  of  Herod  the  King,^'  Sec." 

Here,  then,  (in  the  very  page 
preceding  that  to  which  we  be- 
fore referred,)  we  find  these 
same  persons  confessing  their 
full  knowledge  that  the  Ebion- 
ites were  mutilators  of  the 
sacred  text:  and  we  find  them 
actually  rejecting  their  author- 
ity on  the  very  ground  that 
they  were  not  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  in  ascertaining  the 
genviineness  of  Scripture.  Was 
there  ever  such  strange  incon- 
sistency? Can  it  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment,  that  the  same  au- 
thority should  be  received  or 
rejected  at  pleasure;  that  the 
same  witnesses  Should  be  decri- 
ed in  one  page  as  unworthy  of 
credit,  and,  in  the  next,  held 
forth  as  sure  and  certain  guides 
to  truth?  Do  not  these  annota- 
tors,  in  fact  set  up  their  own  ca- 
prices and  opinions,  as  the  test 
of  the  genuineness  of  Scripture? 
Must  we  most  admire  the  bold- 
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ness  displayed  in  bringing  for- 
ward such  reasoning,  on  such  a 
subject,  or  the  simplicity  of  not 
concealing  the  artifice  even  un-* 
der  a  thin  disguise? 

But  they  discover,  it  seems,  a 
contradiction  in  the  deduction 
of  our  Savior's  descent  by  this 
genealogy,  and  in  the  following 
narrative,  which  shows  him  not 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Joseph. 
Few  of  our  readers,  we  believe, 
will  require  to  be  reminded, 
that,  as  St.  ]MattheM'  was  wri- 
ting for  the  Jews,  his  object  was 
to  deduce  our  Savior's  legal  de- 
scent, his  title  by  law  to  the 
throne  of  David;  and  that  this 
line  was  to  be  traced,  according 
to  all  Jewish  law  and  custom, 
through  the  espoused  husband 
of  his  mother.  It  will  be  re^ 
collected,  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, Joseph  is  called,  not  the 
father  of  our  Savior,  but  the 
husband  of  his  mother:  and  it 
will  be  perceived,  that,  when 
the  Evangelist,  after  detailing 
this  legal  descent,  proceeds  im- 
mediately to  preclude  all  mis- 
apprehension by  distinctly  stat- 
ing that  Christ  was  not  the  nat- 
ural son  of  Joseph,  he  betrays 
no  incongruity,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, shows  a  most  strict  and 
beautiful  consistency. 

Such  is  the  external  proof 
brought  against  St.  Matthew's 
account  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception. In  the  case  of  St, 
Luke's  Gospel,  the  ground  of 
their  argument  is  still  more 
singular.  The  first  two  chap- 
ters of  St.  Luke,  they  tell  us, 
"were  not  found  in  the  copies 
used  by  Marcion,  a  reputed 
heretic  of  the  second  century." 
Are  our  readers  aware  what  was 
the  nature  of  Marcion's  reput- 
ed   heresy?      The    notions    he 
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maintained  were  among  the 
most  wild  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed; that  our  Savior  was  man  on- 
ly in  outward  form;  that  he  was 
not  born  like  other  men,  but  ap- 
peared first  on  earth  in  a  full 
grown  form.  He  rejected  the 
Old  Testament,  and  mvitilated 
the  New,  where  it  contained 
quotations  from  the  Old.  He 
received  only  eleven  books  of 
the  New  Testament;  no  Gospel 
besides  St.  Luke's,  and  this  com- 
pletely disguised  by  alterations, 


interpolations,  and  omissions,  of 
which  a  long  account  is  given 
by  Epiphanius.  His  copy  be- 
gan thus:  "In  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius,  Christ  descended  in- 
to Cafiernaum.;'  &c.  We  shall 
say  no  more;  but  must  assure 
our  readers  that  these  annota- 
tors  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  in  earnest,  when  tliey  pro- 
duce the  authority  of  this  Mar- 
cion  to  invalidate  St.  Luke. 

fTo  be  continusd.J 


REVIEWS. 


VI.  A  Sermon  delivered  AfiriL 
Wth,  1810,  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Haskcl,  as 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Bur- 
lington. By  the  Rev.  John 
Hough,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Vergennes.  With  the 
Charge,  by  the  Rev.  Pvblius 
V.  BooGE-ipastor  of  the  church 
in  Georgia,  and  the  Right 
Hand  of  Felloivship,  by  the 
Rev.  Trvmas Baldwin,  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Charlotte. 
Burlington,  (Vt.)  Samuel 
Mills,     pp.  40.  8vo. 

We  have  not  heretofore  found 
it  convenient  to  take  notice  of 
this  interesting  and  very  re- 
spectable sermon;  though  we 
have  wished,  from  the  time  of 
its  publication,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  account  of  it, 
with  copious  extracts.  Our 
limits  will  now  confine  us  to  a 
very  few  remarks,  and  the  se- 
lection of  such  passages,  as  will 
be  instructive  and  useful  to  our 
readers. 


The  text  is  2  Cor.ii.  16.  And 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 

After  an  appropriate  intro- 
duction, the  preacher  '  pro- 
ceeds to  exhibit  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  duties,  which  devolve 
upon  the  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel.' In  the  prosecution  of  this 
design,  he  establishes  the  fol- 
lowing positions,  though  they 
are  not  se'parately  and  formally 
stated:  That  "he,  who  is  invest- 
ed with  the  sacred  office,  is  un- 
der the  strongest  obligations  to 
preach  fully  the  religion  of 
Christ,  not  maiming  it  either 
as  to  its  doctrines  or  its  duties;" 
that  'whatever  was  inserted  in 
the  Scriptures  by  the  direction 
of  God,  was  placed  there  by 
consummate  wisdom,  and  was 
designed  to  answer  some  valu- 
able purpose;'  that  mysterious 
doctrines  are  not  to  be  omitted 
or  concealed;  that  '  some  such 
doctrines  are  evidently  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian 
scheme;'  that  wq  can  easily  see 
how    these   doctrines    mav  be 
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useful,  though  they  are  not  per- 
fectly comprehended;  that  "con- 
cealment of  the  truth  will  pro- 
duce essentially  the  same  ef- 
fects, as  direct  attempts  to  dis- 
seminate eiTor;"  that  'as  every 
minister  of  Christ  is  bound  to 
make  a  full  and  clear  exhibition 
of  Divine  truth,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  of  the  first  conse- 
quence, that  he  possess  correct 
apprehensions  of  the  Christian 
system;'  that  'the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion  should  be  de- 
clared with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness;' that  prudence  and  an  af- 
fectionate regard  for  the  best 
interests  of  men,  should  be 
united  with  frankness,  boldness, 
and  a  disregard  of  human  ap- 
plause; and  that  'the  various 
instructions  of  a  minister  should 
be  enforced  by  an  exemplary 
course  of  life.' 

After  this  sketch  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  minister,  the  'attention 
of  the  audience  is  called  to  the 
peculiarly  arduous  nature  of  his 
employment.'  Under  this  head, 
the  following  particulars  are 
mentioned,  viz:  'The  close  ap- 
plication to  study  which  is  ne- 
cessary; the  offensiveness  of 
some  doctrines  which  are  to  be 
preached;  the  danger  from  a 
thirst  for  human  applause;  the 
difficulty  of  reproving  in  a  suit- 
able manner;  the  liability  to 
prejudice,  erroneous  impres= 
sions,  and  improper  conduct; 
the  scrutiny  to  which  a  minis- 
ter is  exposed;  and  the  awful 
responsibility  which  rests  upon 
him.' 

The  concluding  observations, 
and  the  addresses  to  the  pastor, 
the  church  and  congregation, 
the  ministers  present,  and  the 
hearers  generally,  are  fraught 
with  pious  and  useful  reflec- 
tions.    The  Charge,  and  Right 


Hand  of  Fellowship,  are'solemn, 
affectionate,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day. 

We  subjoin  the  following  ex 
tracts,  principally  for  the  sake 
of  pressing  upon  our  readers 
the  important  and  timely  truths, 
which  they  contain.  We  have 
not  room  to  make  prefatory  rer 
marks  on  each  passage,  as  is 
usual.  The  subject  of  each 
extract  will  be  readily  perceiv- 
ed from  the  tenor  of  the  extract 
itself. 

"To  assert  that  there  are  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  ought  not  to  be  preached,  is 
to  affirm,  that  there  are  some  found 
there  which  are  altogether  nugatory, 
and  which  must  remain  completel}' 
useless.  It  is  saying,  as  plainly  as 
by  implication  it  can  be  said,  that  a 
child  of  the  dust,  that  a  creature  of 
but  yesterday  knows  more  perfectly 
than  the  allwjse  and  the  everlasting 
God,  what  religious  truths  ought  to 
be  announced  to  mankind."    p.  6. 

"Doctrines,  which  are  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  al- 
though unAuhomable  to  us,  may  be 
preached  for  tlie  purpose  of  disclos- 
ing to  mankind  their  real  character, 
of  showing  them  the  pride  of  their 
hearts,  and  of  unveiling  to  them 
their  native  opposition  to  God  and 
his  will.  I'hey  may  tlius  subserve 
a  valuable  purpose,  by  leading  thera 
to  consider  wliether  they  possess 
the  humble  and  docile  spirit,  wliicli 
they  ought  to  entertain,  and  which 
would  induce  them  readily  to  give 
credit  to  the  testimony  of  God,  al- 
though wliat  He  declares  be  above 
the  perfect  comprehension  of  their 
minds.  Such  sentiments  may  be 
highly  useful,  by  prompting  man- 
kind to  inquire,  whether  some 
change  of  temper  be  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  whether,  unless  they 
be  converted  and  become  as  ilttie 
children,  humble  in  their  uisposition, 
ready  to  receive  instrvCtipn,and  cor- 
dially submissive  to  the  TJivine  will, 
they  can  ever  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."     pp.  7,  8. 
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"The  most  obvious  conclusion 
concerning  doctrines  never  brought 
forward  to  view,  will  be,  thai,  in 
the  opinion  of  liie  preacher,  the_v  are 
palpably  false,  that  they  are  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence,  or 
that  it  is  of  no  importance,  that  they 
should  be  known  and  believed. 
They  will  lluis,  as  far  as  bis  endeav- 
ors can  effect  it,  be  thrown  into  the 
shade  and  buried  in  oblivion.  By 
passing-  over  some  parts  of  Divine 
truth,  and  dwelling-  in  a  peculiar 
manner  on  others,  erroneous  impres- 
sions m£(.y  most  efiectually  be  made 
upon  the  mmd.  Many  of -those  prin- 
ciples, which  are  strictly  correct, 
may  be  so  broug^ht  into  view,  aiid  be 
placed  in  such  a  liglit,  as  povyerfuUy 
to  subserve  the  cause  of  error.  And, 
ins'  ead  of  openh  avowing  t heir  prin- 
ciples,  and  boldly  entering-  the  bsts 
against  the  truth,  it  ever  has  l>een 
one  of  the  most  common  and  wily 
arts  of  the  enemies  of  sound  doc- 
trine, secretly  to  undermine  it  by 
advancing  what  all  admit,  and  in- 
veighing  against  what  all  condemn, 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  directly 
subservient  to  their  wishes.  The 
Divine  mercy  may  be  so  dwelt  upon 
and  so  described  as  to  insinuate  the 
belief,  that  there  is  no  punifeliment 
in  reserve  for  the  finally  impenitent. 
The  inferior  parts  of  our  Savior's 
character,  and  ilie  secondary  objects 
secured  by  his  mission,  may  be  so 
presented  to  the  mind  as  to  produce 
the  persuasion,  that  he  deserves  no 
higher  e^stimation,  and  that  no  more 
important  purposes  were  accom- 
plished by  his  appearance  in  tlie 
•world.  Enthusiasm,  jusily  as  it  is 
an  object  of  censure,  may  be  so  de- 
cried, as  to  involve  all  vital  piety  in 
condemnation.  Superstition,  rightly 
as  it  is  condemned,  may  be  so  ex- 
hibited and  reproached,  as  to  ren 
der  that  dissent  from  the  spirit,  the 
maxims,  and  the  course  of  the  world, 
■which  God  and  duty  demand,  an 
object  of  contempt  and  derision  A 
blind  and  infatuated  zeal  may  be  so 
delineated  and  colored,  and  a  "zeal 
according  to  knowledge"  may  be  so 
described  aad  commended,  that  all 
■warm  cohce^rn  for  the  honor  of  God 
and  the  prosperity  of  religion  shall 
be  at  once  denounced  as  an  unhal- 
lowed flame."    pp.  8—10. 


"One  portion  of  the  Christian 
system  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed 
to  another,  'i'he  various  principleii 
contained  in  Divine  re\  eiati(;n  should 
be  announced,  and  each  should  le- 
ceive  tliat  degree  of  regard  and  at- 
tention, whicii  its  relative  import- 
ance demands.  For,  that  it  is  of 
little  consequence  whai  principles 
mankind  are  tauglit  and  embrace,  is 
a  libel  on  the  sacred  Scripiurcs, 
and  to  maintam  the  s.;.ntimeu\,  is  to 
commence  a  covert  attack  on  Divine 
truth.  He,  who  advances  and  ad- 
vocates such  an  opinion,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  entertains  a  deadly  hostdity 
to  what  has  generally  been  regard- 
ed and  is  still  usually  viewed  as  be- 
ing the  orthodox  faith;  a  hostility, 
which  he  is  either  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  avow."    pp.  10,  11. 

"It  ought  never  to  remain  doubt- 
ful what  opinions  the  preacher  em- 
braces, or  designs  to  support. 
Whenever  this  is  the  fact,  it  evinces 
a  defective  understanding,  or  what 
is  far  worse,  a  cowardly,  temporiz- 
ing spirit.  It  is  a  cii-cumstance, 
which  must  fix  a  disgraceful  impu- 
tation upon  the  minister  of  Christ, 
and  lower  his  character  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation.  It  shows  a  gross 
deficiency  of  that  ojien  and  undis- 
guised integrity,  which  becomes 
the  teaclier  of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  To  avoid  this  error,  every 
doctrine  should  be  taught  with 
plainness  and  cogency,  and  every 
duty  should  be  impressively  tirged 
Itome  upon  the  conscience  and  the 
heart.  Prudence  should,  however, 
be  employed,  and  that  manner  of  in- 
struction should  be  adopted,  which 
will  most  effectually  promote  the 
interests  of  religion.  Whatever  is 
calculated  to  give  unnecessary  dis- 
gust should  be  avoided,  and  every 
method  of  giving  truth  more  easy 
and  sure  access  to  the  heart  should 
be  einbraced.  The  conduct  of  some 
preachers  aflbrds  strong  indications, 
that  they  are  persuaded,  that  unless 
they  disgust  and  oflend,  they  fur- 
nish conclusive  evidence,  that  they 
have  been  grossly  deficient  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  And  kind- 
ling animosity  and  exciting  hatred, 
they  seem  to  view  as  demonstrative 
proofs  of  laudable  fidelity.  But  such 
an  opinion  is  an  error  of  an  extreme- 
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Jy  injurious  tendency.  Every  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  may  cominendably 
seek  to  j)lease  by  every  metliod  in 
his  power,  consistent  witli  a  full  and 
clear  exiiibition  of  the  truth.  He 
oug-ht  not,  however,  to  endeavor 
merely  to  amuse.  Indeed,  he  ought 
not  to  seek  to  please,  to  such  a  de- 
g'ree,  as  to  call  off  the  mind  from 
the  religion  which  he  ])reaches,  to 
mere  entertainment.  As  long  as 
pleasing  will  act  as  the  handmaid 
of  instruction,  as  far  as  it  will  be 
accessory  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  important  purposes  of  preaching, 
enlightening  and  reforming  man- 
kind, it  is  allowable  to  strive  to 
please;  but  no  further.  No  minis- 
ter cp.n  by  any  means  be  justified  in 
sacrificing  any  religious  truths,  or 
the  preaching  of  them  with  plain- 
ness, to  a  solicitude  to  please.  And 
we  should  always  be  on  our  guard, 
lest  our  desire  to  please,  for  noble 
purposes,  sink  down  into  a  timid,  a 
grovelling,  and  a  sinful  anxiety  for 
Imman  applause,"     pp   12,  13. 

"To  the  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is 
committed.  He  is  employed  to 
bring  back  to  their  allegiance  to 
God,  his  revolted  subjects.  Hence, 
he  is  bound  to  declare  the  true 
character,  and  to  exhibit  the  real 
condition  of  mankind.  He  must 
show  them  plainly  their  extreme 
degeneracy  and  their  liemous  guilt, 
and  place  before  them  their  awful 
danger.  He  must  point  out  to  them 
the  way  of  return,  and  must  explic- 
iti)  state  the  terms  of  acceptance.  He 
is  not  to  teacli  a  religion,  whose  sys- 
tem of  duty  is  lax;  but  a  religion 
which  solemnly  commands  us  not  to 
be  conformed  to  the  world;  and  which 
requires  us  to  deny  ourselves  and 
take  up  our  cross  and  uniforiDly  to 
follow  Christ.  No  other  method  of 
preaching,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude, will  be  attended  with  any 
success.  It  has  ever  been  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  truth  as  it  in 
Christ,  that  mankind  have  been 
recalled  from  the  w^ays  of  sin.  Vari- 
ous means  have,  indeed,  been  em- 
ployed to  efiect  their  reformation. 
Satire  has  attempted  to  laugh  and 
shame  them  out  of  their  sms.     But 

^'Alasf  Leviathan  l",  not  so  tavi'd.- 


Laugh'd   at,    he    laughs    aguin;    and 

stricken  hard. 
Turns   to   the  stroke  his  adaviantine  ' 

scales. 
That  fear   no    discipline     of  human 

hands." 

Moralists  have  lectured  on  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  and  taught  again 
and  again,  with  sufricient  clearness 
to  convince  incredulity  itself,  that 
obedience  to  her  laws  is  no  less  the 
dictate  of  true  self-interest,  than  it 
is  the  demand  of  duty.  Mankind 
in  general  yield  an  unhesitating  as- 
sent, and  sin  on.  It  has  never  been 
by  moral  harangues,  it  has  never 
been  by  smooth  and  inoffensive  dis- 
courses, by  elegance  of  language 
and  the  fascinations  of  eloquence, 
that  sinners  have  been  reclaimed, 
have  been  converted  to  holiness  and 
prepared  for  heaven.  It  has  been 
by  a  clear  representation  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  mankind  bj' 
nature,  as  depraved,  giiilty,  and  un- 
done, and  by  pointing  them  to  the 
only  remedy,  the  a'toning  sacrifice 
and  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  renovating  and  sanctifying 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  pp. 
16—18. 

"To  conclude,  I  observe,  that  his 
hearers  ought  not  to  be  offended 
with  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  for 
teaching  doctrines  and  enjoining 
duties,  which  to  them  are  displeas- 
ing; doctrines,  which  they  are  un- 
willing to  believe,  and  duties, which 
they  are  reluctant  to  perform.  They 
ought  not  to  esteem  him  their  enemy 
because  he  tells  them  the  truth  with 
plainness,  nor  ought  they  to  desire 
him,  for  their  gratification,  to  make 
shipwreck  of  a  good  conscience.  It 
is  not  left  to  his  option  what  princi- 
ples to  teacli,  and  what  duties  to 
inculcate.  The  line  of  conduct, 
which  he  ought  to  pursue,  is  mark- 
ed out  for  him  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  from  the  course,  which  is 
there  prescribed,  he  is  most  solemn- 
ly bound  never  in  the  least  to  devi- 
ate."   pp.  21,  22. 

We  only  add  the  paragraph 
■which  closes  the  addresses: 

"Is  the  duty  incumbent  on  the 
ministry,  solemn  and  important?  A 
most  momentous  duty,  my  hearers, 
devolves  on  von  all.     If  the  minis- 
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ters  of  Christ  must  declare  faithfully 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  you  are 
bound  by  obligations  equally  solemn, 
to  hear,  to  believe,  and  to  obe)'. 
Hearken,  then,  ever  to  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  as  for  your  lives.  Re- 
member that  everlasting  joy  and 
endless  woe  are  at  stake.  Treasure 
up  the  word  in  good  and  honest 
hearts,  and  see  to  it,  that  it  yield  its 
proper  fruits  in  your  temper  and 
your  conduct.  Otherwise  your 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  and 
your  listening  to  the  word  of  life, 
will  but  augment  your  guilt,  and  ag- 
gravate your  doom.  Light  will  be 
the  misery  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
in  the  future  world,  in  comparison 
with  the  wi'etciiedness  of  those  who 
perish  in  a  "land  of  Bibles  and  of 
sermons,"   and  who  plunge  them- 


selves in  ruin,  from  amidst  the 
means  of  grace,  and  the  offers  of 
salvation."     pp.  28,  29. 

We  have  been  much  gratified 
with  the  repeated  perusal  of  this 
discourse;  and  we  think  it  con- 
tains observations  worthy  of  the 
solemn  consideration  of  eveiy 
person  in  the  sacred  ministry. 
It  is  evidently  the  production  of 
a  mind  capable  of  original  and 
independent  thought.  The  ar- 
rangement would  have  been 
clearer,  if  the  divisions  had 
been  more  formal.  The  style 
is  good,  and  the  language  is 
used  with  nice  discrimination. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


REPORT   OF   THE  DIRECTORS   TO   THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,   AT 
THEIR  SIXTEENTH  GENERAL   MEETING,  MAY  10,  1810. 
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■,      ORANGE  RIVER. 

The  accounts  from  this  -station 
continue  to  be  satisfactory.  Mr.  An- 
derson, and  Mr.  Janz,  exert  them- 
selves with  commendable  diligence, 
in  preaching  the  gospel;  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  adult;;,  and  especial- 
ly the  children,  in  reading;  in  pro- 
moting industry,  and,  particularly,  in 
cultivating  the  earth,  to  which  they 
urge  and  encourage  the  natives  by 
their  own  laudable  example.  Mrs. 
Anderson  also  applies  lierself  to  the 
instruction  of  the  females  in  those 
branches  of  education  wiiicli  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  them:  and  indeed 
there  appears  to  be  a  judicious  and 
constant  attention  to  all  the  meiuis 
which  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish 
the  ends  in  view;  the  conversion  of 
the  Heathen,  their  Improvement  in 
religious  knowledge,  and  in  those 
habits  of  industry  whicli  serve  to 
rescue  them  from  the  vices  connect- 
ed with  the  manners  and  pursuits  of 


imcivilized  life.  By  these  measures 
they  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  social  order,  both  of  a  spir- 
itual and  civil  nature:  and  the  Divine 
blessing  appears  to  sanction  their 
labors.  The  congregation  consists 
of  about  800  persons,  who  reside  at 
or  near  the  Missionary  station  dur- 
ing the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year;  as  the  practice  introduced  by 
the  Missionaries  of  cultivating  the 
earth  for  their  subsistence,  is  gradu- 
ally superseding  their  former  habits 
of  hunting  to  supply  the  wants  of  na- 
ture; and  thus  they  are  constantly 
enjoying  the  beneficial  supei-inten- 
dence  of  their  instructors.  Besides 
tlicir  stated  congregation,  they  are 
.siirrounde  d  by  numerou.s  hordes  of 
Corannas  and  Boschemen,  who  oc- 
casionaily  receive  instruction  from 
them.  But  these  faithful  servants  of 
our  Lord  ai-e  mucli  entitled  both  to 
our  sympathy  ar.d  prayers.  They  are 
exposed  to  \  ai-ious  alarms  and  dan- 
gers, tlie   greatest,  part    of  which 
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seems  to  arise  out  of  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  rebel  CafFres  with 
the  Bricquas  and  other  tribes;  and 
although  their  discreet  conduct  has 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  these  sav- 
ages a  considerable  degree  of  rever- 
ence and  I'espect,  and  a  conviction 
that  they  art-  not  enemies,  but  men  of 
peace,  and  therefore  they  have  been 
hitherto  preserved  from  injury;  yet 
the  reports  of  an  intended  attack  on 
their  settlement  became  so  frequent 
and  alarming,  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  that  Mr.  Anderson  and  his 
fiimdy  should  visit  the  Cape  Town, 
in  order  to  seek  advice  and  protec- 
tion from  the  government.  Their 
departure  was  marked  by  the  ex- 
pressions ofthe  utmost  affectlonon' he 
pai't  of  the  congregation,  who  consid- 
ered the  plundering"  and  destruction 
of  their  habitations,  and  their  person- 
al danger,  as  evils  far  inferior  to  that 
of  losing  the  instruction  and  over- 
sight of  their  teachers. 

Previously  to  this  event,  the  Mis- 
sionaries had  been  visited  at  tlieir 
station  by  Dr. Cowan  and  Mr.  Dono- 
van of  the  83d  regiment,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  government  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  Africa  as  far  as 
Mozambique.  These  gentlemen  re- 
ceived evei'y  accommodation  and  as- 
sistance from  our  Brethren,  with 
whom  they  remained  about  a  week, 
and  by  whom  they  were  furnished 
with  guides  into  the  interior.  On 
their  return  to  the  Cape,  the  report 
which  they  made  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  result  of 
their  labors  among  the  Heatlien,  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  a  very  favorable 
impression;  and  accordingly  his  Ex- 
cellency I'eceivedMr.  Anderson  with 
the  most  obliging  attention,  and  as- 
sured him  not  only  of  his  approbation, 
but  of  his  disposition  to  protect  and 
assist  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. He  has  accordingly  ordered 
a  supply  of  Bwch.  articles,  as  were 
thought  most  necessary  and  useful 
for  the  station.  His  Excellency  has 
also  authorized  the  Missionaries 
thei'e  to  teach  the  childi'en  to  write, 
which  before  was  prohibited;  and 
we  hope  that  this  privilege  will  be 
extended  to  the  other  stations.  In- 
deed it  may  be  justly  affirmed,   that 


the  cause  of  religion,  both  at  Cape 
Town  and  among  the  Heathen,  is  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  by  his  Excel- 
lency in  the  most  explicit  and  effica- 
cious manner. 

The  school  house,  which  on  Sun- 
days is  generally  full,  contains  about 
265  persons:  on  other  days  about  80 
or  90  attend.  In  the  Kloof,  which 
is  24  miles  distant,  there  is  a  day- 
school,  in  which  about  4U  attend.  This 
school  is,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, conducted  by  one  of  the 
natives  who  can  read.  Twenty-six 
adults,  and  46  children  have  been 
baptized;  and  when  Mr.  Anderson 
left  Klaar  Water,  five  more  adults 
had  been  proposed  for  baptism  The 
Lord's  supper  is  administered  four 
times  a-year. 


GREAT  NAMAQUAS. 

This  station  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  two  Brethren,  Chris- 
tian and  Abraham  Albrecht,  and  its 
situation  is  the  most  remote  of  any 
of  the  Missionary  settlements  from 
Cape  Town.  It  has  seldom  been 
visited  by  Europeans.  The  condition 
of  the  natives,  before  they  were  visit- 
ed by  the  Missionaries,  was  alto- 
gether barbarous  and  rude;  but  with- 
in two  or  three  years,  the  good  prov- 
idence of  God  has  caused  some  rays 
of  evangelical  light  to  penetrate  into 
these  regions  of  moral  darkness; 
and  in  a  country  where  Satan  has  for 
so  many  ages  maintained  an  undis- 
turbed dominion,  there  is  now  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  throne  which 
is  destined  finally  to  subvert  his 
usurped  empire.  The  word  of  re- 
conciliation is  preached,  and  has  be- 
come powerful  in  the  consciences  of 
several  who  have  heard  it. 

•'As  to  our  work,"  they  say,  in  a 
letter  dated  August  24,  1808,  "we 
can  affirm,  through  the  mercy  of  God^ 
that  we  labor  not  in  vain.  It  is-true, 
we  often  wish  to  see  still  greater 
things:  but  we  are  most  deeply  con- 
vinced tliat  a  power  far  greater  than 
human  must  enlighten  the  under- 
standings, and  convert  the  hearts,  of 
the  poor  benighted  Heathen;  yet  you 
will  perceive,  from  our  journal,  that 
there  ai-e  several  in  our  congregation 
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who  truly,  seek  the  salvation  of  tlieir 
souls:  for  instance,  two  bastard  Hot- 
tentots, Gerhardus  and  Johannes 
Engelbrecht^  who  have  been  baptiz- 
ed, and  whom  we  can  with  satisfac- 
tion admit  to  the  Lord's  table.  From 
among  the  Great  Namaqua  nation 
tliei-e  are  three,  who  not  only  seri- 
ously meditate  on  the  word  of  God, 
but  seem  in  g'ood  earnest  about  their 
salvation.  In  the  same  stfite  of  mind 
are  several  v/omen  belonging  to  our 
people.  There  are  others,  who  say, 
with  King  Agrippa,  'Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.'  " 

A  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Albrecht  da- 
ted  Oct,  29,  1808,  contains  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Brethren  in  this  remote  district; 
but  as  it  is  too  long  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Report,  it  will  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  Directors  are  taking  measures 
to  comjjly  with  the  earnest  request 
of  c)ie  Missionaries  for  additional  as- 
sistance; and  they  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  mention  that  Miss  Burgman, 
a  Dutch  lady,  is  now  on  her  way  to 
that  station,  where,  on  her  arrival, 
she  will  be  united  with  Mr,  C.  Al- 
brecht, and  join  her  sister-in-law  in 
her  pious  labors  among  the  female 
Namaquas.  The  exemplary  devo- 
tedness  and  eminent  qualifications  of 
this  lady, encourage  the  hope  that  she 
will  become  a  distinguished  instru- 
ment in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Christianity  and  of  civilization  in  this 
distant  and  almost  unknown  region. 
The  Directors  are  obliged,  by  the 
necessary  limits  of  a  Report,  to  omit 
a  variety  of  interesting  occurrences 
contained  in  their  journals;  but  they 
may  be  found  in  the  XX  1st  Number 
oftlie  Missionary  Transactions,  late- 
ly published.  (See  also  Appendix, 
No.  I.) 

LITTLE  NAMAQUA  LAND. 

Mr.  J.  Sydenfaden  has  the 
charge  of  this  Missionary  station. 
He  was  orig'inally  associated  with 
the  Brctla-en  Albrecht  in  the  pre- 
ceding Mission,  and  superintended 
a  branch  of  it  which  was  situated  at 
a  distance  from  Klaar  Water,  about 
two  days'  journey;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 


subsistence  for  himself  and  his  nu- 
mei'ous  followers,  for  want  of  mead- 
ows and  water,  and  after  suffering 
many  privations  and  hardships  which 
he  endured  with  the  constancy  and 
patience  becoming  a  Christian  Mis- 
sionary, he  obtained  permission  from 
Lord  Caledon  to  establisli  his  insti- 
tution on  the  Camisburg,  in  Little 
Namaqua  Land  In  a  letter  written 
by  him  from  Cape  Town  be  men- 
tions that  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers was  from  4  to  500,  among  whom 
he  liad  reason  to  hope  that  some 
served  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  in  truth; 
althougVi  many  others  worshipped 
formally, ivhich  occasioned  him  much 
sorrow  of  heart,  and  constrained  him 
to  pray  fervently  for  that  meekness, 
patience,  and  wisdom,  by  which  he 
might  conduct  iumself  as  became  a 
true  servant  of  Christ,  rherc  were 
34  among  his  congregation  who  were 
able  to  read  the  Scriptures;  and  oth- 
ers who  were  learning  to  spell  were 
also  anxious  to  learn  to  read.  A 
young  man,  named  Lucas  Kemmedo, 
of  good  disposition  and  abdities,  he 
has  made  schoolmaster;  and  two  oth- 
ers, of  about  40  years  each,  he  has 
appointed  to  be  clerks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  Scriptures  every 
morning  and  evening,  engaging  m 
prayer,  and  singingof  hymns,  during 
his  absence;  and  he  has  had  the  sat- 
isfaction  to  hear  that  things  are  go- 
ing on  very  well,  that  religion  and 
tuition  are  in  a  forward  state;  and 
he  adds,  "1  pray  God  that,  on  my  re- 
turn, I  may  find  every  thing  m  such 
order  as  to  be  able  to  minister  to  ma- 
ny the  sacrament,  and  to  erect  a  small 
community  to  my  Lord.  During  his 
stay  at  the  Cape,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Maiia  Schonkin,  who  is  sister 
to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
who  appears  to  be  actual  ed  by  a  tru- 
ly devoted  spirit,  and  prepai'ed  to 
endure  the  privations, as  well  as  share 
in  the  labors,  of  a  Missionary  among 
the  uncivilized  Heathen 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  abundant 
cause  for  satisfaction  and  thankfid- 
ness  in  the  African  Missions;  and 
trust  that  when  they  are  strengthen- 
ed, as  we  trust  they  will  be,  by  ad- 
ditional laborers,  the  Society  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the 
kingdom    of    Christ   in    that   little » 
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known    and  neglected  part  of   the 
world  will  be  widely  extended. 


Extracts  fro')n  the  Minutes  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  New  Hampshire . 

The    General    Association   of  New 
Hampshire   met,   according    to  ap 
pointment,  at  Exeter,  Sept.  19,  1810, 
at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Present,  Rev  John  Kelley,  and 
Rev.  John  Smith,  ft-om  Haverhill 
Association;  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  from 
HoHis  Uo.;  Rev. Walter  Harris,  from 
Hopkinton  Do.;  Rev.  Moses  Brad- 
ford, from  Monadnock  Do*  Rev. 
William  F.  Rowland,  Minister  of 
the  place,  where  the  General  Asso- 
ciation convened;  and  Rev.  John  H. 
Church,  Secretary  of  the  General 
Association. 

Rev.  James  Richards,  and  Rev. 
John  Mc  Dowell,  Delegates  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church 

Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  and  Rev.  John 
Elliott,  Delegates  from  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut. 

Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Goffe,  Delegates  from 
the  General  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts Proper. 

Rev.  Wm  F.  Rowland  was  cho- 
sen Moderator:  Rev.  John  H. 
Church  was  chosen  Scribe;  and 
Rev.  Moses  Bradford  assistant 
Scribe. 

Certificates  of  Delegation  were 
read,  and  the  Associatiun  was  open- 
ed with  prayer  by  the  Moderator. 

Public  worship  was  attended  at 
1 1  o'clock,  and  a  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  James  Richards  from  Psalm 
xxix.  10. 

[Also  at  2  o'clock,  and  a  sermon 
deli\'ered  by  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  from 
Psiilm  xvi.  3. 

Overtures  were  then  received 
from  the  General  Convention  of  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  Min- 
isters in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and 

*  Delegates  ii-ere  appointed  by  three 
ar  four  other  Assodaiions,  ivho  were 
not  present. 
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a  union  furm^d  between  that  body 
and  this  General  Association;  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Merrill  took 
his  seat  as  a  IJclegatc  from  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  "] 

Reports  of  the  Delegates  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Churcli,  and  to  the  General  As- 
sociation of  Connecticut,  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted. 

[Extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
these  bodies  were  communicated, 
shewing  that  a  union  between  them 
and  this  General  /issociation  was 
completed,  at  the  last  sessions  of  the 
respective  bodies.] 

Rev.  Messrs.  Harris,  E.  Smith, 
and  Churcli,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  any 
method  can  be  adopted  o  promote 
the  i-eligions  education  of  children. 
Kev  Dr.  Spring  Rev.  Messrs. 
Elliott,Church, McDowell,  and  Mer- 
rill, were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
consult  whether  any,  and  what  plan 
can  be  devised  to  effect  an  alteration 
in  the  times  of  the  meeting  of  the 
several  bodies,  now  represented  in 
this  body,  so  that  the  same  Dele- 
gates can,  on  the  same  journey,  at= 
tend  the  meetings  of  several  of  the 
bodies. 

Rev.  Elihu  Thayer,  D  D.  Rev. 
Asa  Mc  Farland,  and  Rev.  Abijah 
Wines,  were  appointed  to  certify 
the  regular  standing  of  Ministers 
and  Candidates,  who  wish  to  travel 
from  this  State  into  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Thursday,  Sept.  20. 
TheCommittee  appointed  t"  consult 
respecting  the  times  of  the  meeting 
of  the  several  bodies  represented  m 
this  body,  submitted  the  following 
report,  which  was  accepted,  viz. 

That  the  following  are  at  present 
the  times  of  the  meeting  of  the  re- 
spective bodies,  viz. 

The  General  Assembly  on  the 
third  Thursday  in  May. 

The  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut,  o«  the  third  Tuesday  in 
June. 

*  The  passages  in  brackets  are  ab- 
brei-iatedfrotn  the  minutes;  the  rest  is 
an  exact  copy. 
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The  General  Association  of  Mas- 
sachnsetts  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
June. 

The  General  Convention  of  Ver- 
mont on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  General  Association  of  New 
Hampshire  on  tiie  third  Wednesday 
in  September. 

Voted,  That  the  Delegates  from 
Massachusetts  be  requested  to  re- 
commend to  their  General  Associa- 
tion that  they  always  meet  the  next 
week  after  the  session  of  the  Gene- 
ral Association  of  Connecticut. 

Voted,  also,  That  this  General, 
Association,  in  future,  meet  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  September. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  subject  of  the  religious 
education  of  Children,  submitted  the 
following  Report,  which  wa.s  ac- 
cepted. 

As  all  attempts  to  promote  the 
i-eligious  education  of  Children  will 
have  little  effect,  until  pai'ents  are 
excited  to  fidelity;  and  as  parents,  in 
covenant  with  God,  should  be  deep- 
ly impressed  with  their  peculiar  ob- 
ligations, aud  peculiar  responsibili- 
ty; therefore. 

Voted,  That  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  each  of  our  Churches  to 
appoint  stated  Church  conferences, 
to  be  attended  by  those  in  full  com- 
munion, and  all  baptized  persons, 
who  have  not  come  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord:  and  let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  it  is  an  express  de- 
sign of  these  conferences  to  impress 
and  urge  on  parents  their  duty  and 
covenant  engag-ements  to  train  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  God; 
and  to  impress  and  urge  on  all  bap- 
tized persons  their  peculiar  relation 
to  the  Church  of  Christy  and  the  in- 
finite importance  of  their  attending 
to  the  Gospel,  and  securing  the  great 
salvation. 

The  Association  toolc  up  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  entered  into  free  con- 
versation on  the  state  of  religion. 

At  11  o'clock,  a  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Joseph  Goffe,  from 
Isaiah  ii.  17. 

At  3  o'clock,  a  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Merrill, 
ft'om  Acts  xvi,  30,  31. 


In  the  evening  a  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  John  Mo  Do  well, 
from   Matt,  v.  4. 

Voted,  That  the  nest  meeting  of 
this  General  Association  be  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Hams  in 
Dunbarton,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
September,  1811,  at  11  o'clock, 
A.  M. 

Friday,  Sept.  21. 
Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  Rev.  John 
Sm.ith,  were  chosen  Delegates  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  May  next: 
and  Rev.  Asa  Mc  Farland,  and  Rev. 
Stephen  Chapin,  were  chosen  their 
substitutes. 

Rev.  Seth  Payson,  D.  D.  and  Rev. 
Walter  Harris,  were  chosen  Dele- 
gates to  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut,  at  Farmington,  in  June 
next;  and  Rev.  Ethan  Smith,  and 
Rev.  Sylvester  Dana,  were  chosen 
their  substitutes 

Rev.  Elihu  Thayer,  D.  D.  and 
Rev.  Moses  Bradford,  were  chosen 
Delegates  to  the  General  Associa- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  Proper,  at  Sa- 
lem, in  June  next:  and  Rev.  William 
F.  Rowland,  and  Rev  Reed  Paige, 
were  chosen  their  substitutes. 

Rev  Abijah  Wines,  and  Rev.  Le- 
vi Lankton,  were  chosen  Delegates 
to  the  General  <"onvention  of  Ver- 
mont, at  Vergennes,  in  September 
next;  and  Rev.  Stephen  Farley,  and 
Rev.  John  H.  Church,  were  chosen 
their  substitutes. 

The  following  question  was  laid 
in  from  the  Fryeburg  Association, 
viz.  "By  what  means  may  the  primi- 
tive discipline  of  Churches  be  reviv- 
ed with  regard  to  baptized  persons, 
who  are  not  communicants?"  The 
Association  finding  some  difficulty 
to  determine  the  precise  object  of 
the  Fryeburg  Association  in  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  and  no  member  being 
present  from  that  Association, 

Voted,  That  the  question  be  laid 
over  for  the  consideration  of  the  next 
General  Association;  and  that  the 
Fryeburg  Association  be  requested 
to  propose  their  question  in  a  moi*e 
definite  form. 

The  following  report  on  the  state 
of  religion  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
General  Association  af  New  Damp- 
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shire  to  draw  up  a  report,  relative  to 
the  state  of  religion  wiUiln  tiieir 
bounds,  and  the  bounds  of  their  con- 
nexions, have  comprised,  what  they 
deemed  necessary  in  the  follow  ing 
statement. 

The  portion  of  country,  over  which 
our  churches  are  scattered,  is  too  ex- 
tensive to  admit  of  a  detailed  account 
of  the  local  and  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, by  which  tbey  ai-e  severally  dis- 
tinguished. To  present  a  few  facts, 
both  of  a  dirk  and  luminous  nature, 
is  all  that  can  now  be  accomplished. 
From  the  information  received  by 
the  Delegates,  of  the  different  As- 
sociations belonging  to  this  body,  it 
appears  that  a  dark  cloud  is  hanging 
over  various  parts  of  our  Zion.  There 
are  many  congregations;  many  pre- 
cious souls,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  benevolent  exertions  whicli  have 
been  made  to  supply  theiv  wants,  are 
yet  destitute  of  the  common  meanft 
of  salvation.  There  are  many  illite- 
rate teachers,  W'ho,  with  much  zeal, 
profess  to  lead  others  into  the  path 
of  light,  while  they  themselves  do 
not  carefully  distinguish  it  from  the 
way  of  darkness.  There  are  also 
within  the  bounds  of  our  Associa- 
tions, many  persons  who  are  grossly 
inattentive  to  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
which  alone  are  able  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation;  many  who  are  charg- 
able  with  open  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  day;  who,  instead  of  em- 
ploying it  in  the  duties  and  exercises 
of  religion,  spend  it  in  tbe  pursuits 
of  business,  or  in  scenes  of  idle- 
ness and  dissipation;  many  who  o. 
penly  disregard  all  the  ordinances 
and  institutions  of  religion.  In  a 
word,  there  are  many,  who  depart 
from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  eagerly  embrace  doc- 
trines, and  pursue  practices,  subver- 
sive of  Christianity. 

This  dark,  impending  cloud,  we 
cannot  expect  will  be  removed,  till 
we  pray  -with  more  fervencj',  and 
make  greater  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  truth.  The  Lord  will  come  and 
bless  us,  when  we  suitably  desire 
his  gracious  advent,  and  are  prepar- 
ed for  his  blessing.  For  this,  he 
v^ill  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of 
Israel. 
But  wliile  so  much  darkness  over- 


spreads our  churches,  wc  congratu- 
late the  friends  of  Zion,  that  we  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  special 
beams  of  grace,  which  God  lias  shed 
upon  some  of  our  Churches,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year.  In  New- 
port, Croydon,  and  some  other  pla- 
ccs,  a  deep  attention  to  Divine 
things  has  prevailed;  and  many  souls 
have  been  hopefully  converted  to  the 
truth.  In  other  parts  of  the  State, 
where  no  special  revival  has  appear- 
ed, an  increased  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic ordinances  of  religion  has  been 
observed;  and  hopes  have  been  ex- 
cited, that  God  was  about  to  arise, 
and  build  up  his  cause.  Missionary 
labors  have  been  performed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State,  with  apparent 
success. 

In  our  sister  churches,  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  is  advancing".  In 
Middlebury  College,  audits  vicinity; 
and  in  several  other  places  in  Ver- 
mont; and  in  the  counties  of  Essex 
and  Worcester  in  Massachusetts, 
the  God  of  grace  has,  we  humbly 
trust,  bowed  the  hearts  of  many  to 
the  sceptre  of  Jesus. 

In  tracing  the  gracious  footsteps 
of  Providence  from  north  to  south, 
we  are  presented  with  the  precious 
tokens  of  Divine  love.  In  several 
parts  of  Connecticut,  that  favored 
section  of  the  Church,  many  have 
lately  been  gathered  into  tlie  fold  of 
the  great  Shepherd.  In  the  middle 
and  southern  States,  where  the 
smiles  of  Heaven  attend  the  Presby- 
terian connexion,  we  find  much  rea- 
son to  bless  God  for  tiie  richefiusiou 
uf  his  grace  in  the  recent  conversion 
of  sinners. 

Thus,  while  we  lament  the  degen- 
erate state  of  our  country,  we  have 
great  cause  to  thank  God  for  the  dis= 
play  of  his  mercy.  Thougli  much 
moral  darkness  has  long  brooded 
over  the  extensive  region,  which  oui' 
Associations  and  Presbyteries  inhab- 
it, }  et  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has 
pierced  the  cloud,  dispelled  the 
gloom,  and,  upon  many  places, 
shines  with  inci-easing  lustre. 

Through  tlie  medium  of  Missiona., 
ries,  employed  by  various  Societies, 
we  are  informed  that  the  barit-ii  wil- 
derness begins  to  bvid  and  blopsorn 
as  the  ro'se. 
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On  the  whole,  we  find  no  reason  to  fervently   co-operate  with  the  great 

sink    into    discouragement,    nor   to  Head  of  the  Church  in  accomplish- 

slacken  our  efforts.     God  rules  over  ing  liis  glorious    purposes.     Let  us 

all;  he  holds  every  being  and  event  be  steadfast    and  unmovable,  always 

in  his  hand;  and  will  make  all  things  aboundiug  in  the  work  of  the  L'  rd, 

conspire  to  overturn  the  kingdom  of  knowing  that  our  labor  shall  not  be 

Satan,  and  to  usher  in  the  universal  in  vain  in  the  Lord 
reign   of   the    Redeemer        Let    us  After  singing  a  Psalm,   the    Ses- 

then  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  minds,  sion  was  closed  with   prayer   by  ther 

and    watch    unto  prayer;    for  he  is  Moderator. 
faithful  who  has  promised.     Let  us  John  H.  Chvrch,  Scribe. 


MISSIONARY    ACCOUNTS. 

Abstract  of  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  fcfr 
the  year  ending  August,  1810. 

Receipts  during  the  year. 

Contributionsof  the  parishes  in  Hampshire  County  -        -  ^706  20 

Donations  by  the  Charitable  Female  Association  in   Hampshire 

County  ...-,.. 

From  a  friend  of  missions  ..... 

From  ihe  Charitable  Female  Society  of  White stown,  (N.  Y.) 
From  a  Female  Society  in  Ludlow,  (Ver.)  ... 

Profits  on  the  Panoplist  and   Magazine,  vol.  i.* 
Annual  meeting  contribution  -  • 

Donations  received  in  new  settlements  .  -  - 

Other  donations  ...... 


248  55 

AO 

00 

134 

70 

12 

50 

114 

36 

43 

98 

40  34 

31 

29 

gl,3bl  92 


Expenditures  during  the  year. 


To  Missionaries  for  their  services             ....  §803  75 

Towards  the  education  of  Eieazer  Williams                 -             -  53  00 

For  the  purchase  of  books               .....  283  94 

Other  expenses             -            -             -             -            -            -  35  48 

gi.ire  ir 

The  funds  belonging  to  the   Society,  August,  1810,   amounted  to  about 
4,000  dollars. 

The  Society  distributed  during  the  preceding  year. 
Bibles  .  .' 81. 

Volumes  of  bound  books,  such  as  Burder's  Sermons,  Mason  on 
Self  Knowledge,  Baxter's  Call,  ^.c.  ...  454 

538 
Pamphlets  ......  882 

*  About  §5  should  be  deducted  for  expenses  of  transportation,  &c 
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Books  on  hand  for  future  disti'ibution. 


Bound  volumes 
Pamphlets,  more  than 


957 
2,000 


Fund  of  the  Charitable  Female  Association. 


Balance  in  the  Treasm-y,  1809 
Interest  on  the  above 
Received  since  August,  1809 


Paid  out  during  the  year  for  Bibles  and  other  books 
Balance  in  the  Treasury,  August,  1810 


S245  39 

14  72 

248  55 

^SU's  66 
222  56 

g286  10 


Reading  Fernale  Cent  Scciety,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  members  of  this  Institution,  an- 
imated with  a  commendable  zeal  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  among  the  hea- 
then tribes  in  our  country,  have  con- 
secrated their  contributions  of  a  Cdnt 
a  nueek,  to  the  support  of  the  Indian 
schools,  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  es- 
tablished by,  and  still  luider  the  care 
of,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  the 
pious,  indefatigable,  and  successful 
Missionary,  sent  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  this  nation. 

About  a  year  since,  they  sent  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Blackbui'n,  through  the 
hands  of  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  seventeen 
dollars;  and  lately  have  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  for  the  same 
oh]ect,forty  *Aree dollars  and  23  cents. 

Were  every  pious  and  benevolent 
lady,  in  our  country,  in  imitation  of 
the  example  of  the  members  of  the 
Institution  above  named,  to  spare  a 
cent  a  nxieek,  for  some  similar  object, 
what  a  fund  would  they  create,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
cause?  Who  will  denj'  this  easy  aid 
to  a  cause  so  precious? 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
,pious  and  benevolent  Ladies  of  all 
our  towns,  the  subject  of  forming 
similar  Institutions  among  them- 
selves, and  of  consecrating  their 
fimds  to  like  purposes. 


BRIEF    ABSTRACT. 

Under  the  care  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
there  are  36  Presbyteries, containing 
more  than  434  ministers  and  772 
Churches.  Communicants  added  last 
year,  to  235  Churches,  2,348.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  be- 
longing to  331  Churches,  28,901. 
Baptized  last  year  in  27'9  churches, 
503  adults,  and  4,835  infants:  total, 
5,338. 

The  number  of  persons  received, 
the  last  year,  into  the  Churches  in 
Connecticut,  in  connexion  with  the 
General  Association  of  that  State,  a- 
mounts  to  upwards  of  1,600. 

More  than  a  thousand  were  added, 
the  last  year,  to  the  Churches  in  the 
Counties  of  Essex  and  Worcester, 
in  Massachusetts.  And  about  a 
thousand  were  added,  during  the 
same  period,  to  the  Churches  in  Ver- 
mont. 


TRANSLATION    OF    THE    SCRIP- 
TURES. 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the 
New  York  Bible  Society  has  appro- 
priated gljOOO  to  be  remitted  to  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  in  Bengal,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  towards  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Young  Men's  Bible  Society  has  ap- 
propriated ^100  to  thp  same  object. 
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IMPROVED    COMP  ASS 

Mr-  William  Russell  of  Ntna 
^efZ/brfi?  has  lately  obuiined  a  patent 
for  an  improvement  in  the  Mariner's 
Compass,  by  which  several  defects 
of  this  instrument  are  remedied. 
The  utility  of  this  invention  has  been 
tried  on  a  voyage  from  A'ew  Bedford 
to  St,  Petersburg- 


MUNGO    PARK. 

This  enterpi'ising  and  celebrated 
traveller  was  alive  in  May  last,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  from  dif- 
ferent quarters.  He  was  not  far 
from  Tomhuctoo,  in  Africa,  at  the 
latest  intelligence.  It  is  hoped  he 
may  again  visit  the  civilized  world, 
and  favor  mank  ind  with  his  discov- 
eries and  observations. 


IKAUGURAT 10  ic- 
on Wednesday  tlie  14th  inst.  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland  was  inducted 
into  the  office  of  President  of  Har- 
vard University.  The  various  litera- 
ry exercises  of  the  day  will  be  pub- 
lished. At  the  closje  of  tiie  ceremo- 
nies, the  degree  of  LI..  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Pre- 
sident of  Princeton  College,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of 
Yale  College;  and  the  degree  of  D.D. 
on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton,  Presi- 
tlent  of  Bowdoin  Coliea-e- 


earthq_uake. 

A  considerable  shock  of  an  eartli- 
quake  was  felt  on  the  9lh  instant,  a- 
bout  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
throughout  an  extensive  district  of 
country    in      Massachusetts,    New 


Hampshire,  and  Maine,  'comprising 
in  its  limits  the  towns  of  Portland, 
Portsmouth,  Exeter,  Salem,  Haver- 
hill, and  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  these.  The  shock  is  de- 
scribed as  having'  lasted  about  twe 


GERMANY, 

A  list  of  German  Geographical  works 
lately  published. 

("Continued  from  p.  237 -J 

1806. 
St.  Petersburg,  2  vols,  with  plans 
and  views;  an  excellent  workpublish- 
ed  at  Petersburg  in  German.  10  dolls. 
Heichard's  Travelling  Passenger;  a 
very  useful  book  for  travellers;  writ- 
ten also  in  French,  by  the  author: 
Guide  des  Voyagcurs:  with  maps,  ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  towns, 
and  country  seats;  of  the  postroads, 
expenses,  money,  &c.  &,c.  remarks  on 
the  manners,  customs,  and  dresses 
of  tlie  Russians;  4  vols,  printed  in 
German  at  Petersburg.     12  dolls. 

A  Topographical  and  Statistical 
Dictionary  of  the  Prussian  State, 
(and  its  lost  parts,)  2d.  ed-  vol.  i.  ii. 
From  A.  to  H. 

Travels  originally  performed  and 
written  by  Gei-mans  ;  viz. 

Arndt's  Travels  through  Sweden 
in  1804 ;  very  good  ones  by  a  bold 
lover  of  freedom  and  of  happy  na- 
tions, (as  Sweden  then  was  )  4  vols. 
Benfenberg's  account  of  a  journey 
to  Paris  in  1804;  with  cuts.  The 
author  is  a  young  man  of  great  parts, 
a  very  able  astronomer.  This  book 
mostly  regards  learning  and  the  sci- 
ences. He  has  lately  made  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  dukedom  of  Berg, 
and  is  reducing  it  into^  a  map.  He 
lived  several  years  with  us,  and  pub- 
lished here  a  remarkable  account  of 
his  experiments  on  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  globe,  by  the  fall  of  ka4- 
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en  balls  from  one  of  our  hig'hest 
steeples.  Tlie  same  were  then  made 
at  Bologna  by  Geutieri.  Few  towers 
are  built  so  as  to  favor  such  experi- 
ments. 

Eichholz^s  Letters  on  Italy  ;  3 
small  vols,  the  newest  among  an  in- 
finite number. 

Gunther's  Remembrances  of  .a 
Tour  through  the  theatre  of  war,  in 
Switzei'land  ;  a  short,  posthumous 
work  of  one  of  our  Senators,  a  man 
of  great  knowledge  and  parts.  He 
died  soon  after  his  retiu-n.  The 
book  regards  particulai-ly  the  slate 
of  the  country  people,  and  the  fine 
arts,  (beaux  arts.) 

Hebbe's  account  of  the  Azores  ; 
translated  from  the  Swedish.  It  is 
short,  but  good  ;  natural  history  is 
not  much  enriched  by  it. 

Horalig's  Travels  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  in  1803  ;  on  the 
state  of  society  :  remarks  made  in  a 
hurry  by  a  man  of  genius. 

Klebe^s  Journey  on  the  Rhine  re- 
lates to  the  adjacent  parts,  scenery. 
Sec.  We  have  other  picturesque 
views  by  able  artists,  who  give  more 
enlivened  instruction. 

Nubhe's  picturesque  wanderings 
through  the  Giant's  mountains  in  Si- 
lesia. 

ReinbePs  fugitive  remarks,  on  a 
Journey  whichembracedPetersburg, 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  &c.  vol.  i.  ii;  very 
interesting  on  manners,  society,  re- 
ligion, &c.  though  fugitive. 

lieichard's  Picturesque  Journey 
through  Switzerland  before  and  after 
the  revoltition  ;  by  an  able  observer 
and  comparer. 

Sarzlshews  Eight  Years'  Travels 
in  North  East  Siberia.  Translated 
from  the  Russian.  Very  new  and 
authentic. 

Selhiger's  Journey  to  Italy.  3  vols. 
Now  and  then  instructive,  but  not 
elegantly  written. 

Zimertnan's  Pocket  Book  of  Trav- 
els, published  annually  in  one  part 
12mo.  This  year  was  the  6th  ;  and 
contained  the  new  discovered  lands 
of  the  18th  century  with  maps  and 
engravings.  The  description  is  very 
^vell  selected,  style  lively,  and  re- 
jsarks  philosophical.    The  author  is 


renowned  as  one  of  our  best  profes- 
sors in  natural  history.  He  lives  at 
Brunswick. 

Alpina  by  Mr.  Von  Salts,  a  learned 
Swiss   nobleman.     It  concerns  only 
the  natural  history  of  the  Alps. 
C  To  be  continued,  J 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  press,  the  Works  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  London,  (Porteus,) 
in  6  vols.  Svo.  Hints  on  Toleration, 
addressed  to  Lord  Sidmouth.  An 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Spanish  Colonies  in  America,  and 
particularly  of  Hispaniola.  A  Mis- 
sionary's account  of  Tonkin,  and  Co- 
chin China,  in  French. 

Lately  published,  Meditations  for 
the  Aged.  By  J.  Brewster.  Svo.  9s^ 
6d- 

Four  Sermons  preached  in  Lon- 
don at  the  sixteenth  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Missionary  Society,  May, 
1810.     3s. 

Divine  Justice;  a  Sermon  preach- 
ed  before  the  Associated  Ministers 
and  Churches  of  Hampshire,  at 
West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  By  S- 
Sleigh.  Svo. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Richari 
de  Courcy,  of  Shrewsbury,  second 
ed.  to  which  is  added  an  essay  on 
pure  and  undefiled  religion,  with  a 
portrait-     9s-  boards. 

De  Courcy's  ChrLst  crucified  the 
distinguishing  topic  of  the  Gospel, 
&c.     Sec.  ed.  9s.  boards. 

Sermons,  by  Samuel  Horsley,  L 
L.  D,  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.Asaph.  2  vols-  8vo.  1/.  Is- 


DOMESTIC 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

On  the  love  of  Praise;  a  Sermon 
delivered  Sept.  23,  1810,  being  the 
Sunday  preceding  Commencement- 
By  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D- 
President  of  the  College  of  Nev/ 
Jersey.  .New  Brunswick,  J-  Simp- 
son &  Co,  pp.  .S6.  Rvo. 
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Missionary  Societies  called  to  g-o 
forward;  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Northampton  before  the  Hampshire 
Missionary  Society,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  Aug.  30,  1810.  By  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Grout,  A.  M.  Pastor 
of  the  church  in  Hawley,  (Mass.) 
To  which  is  annexed  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Missionary  Society,  at  the  an- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Society.  North- 
ampton, William  Butler,  pp.  32. 
8vo. 

The  Deity  of  Christ;  a  Sermon 
delivered  July  31,  ISIO,  before  the 
Haverliill  Association,  published  at 
tTieir  request.     By  Daniel  Dana,  A. 


M.  Pas  tor  of  a  Presbyterian  Churcji 
in  Newbury  port.  Haverhill,  W-  B. 
Allen,  pp.  24.  8vo. 


WORK  PROPOSED. 

As  AH  EL  Brown  of  Charlestown 
(Mass.)  is  about  to  publish  a  correct 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
good  paper,  and  with  the  type  on 
which  the  Panoplist  is  printed.  The 
press  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  ste- 
reotype edition  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 


OBITUARY. 


Died  lately  at  New  Bedford, 
(Mass.)  Mr.  Joseph  Gifford, 
aged  100  years  and  one  day 

In  Sept.  last,  in  England,  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  aged  73,  amem- 
berof  one  of  the  richest  commercial 
houses  in  the  world. 

Lately,  at  Belfont,  (N.  C.)  the 
Hon.  Alfred  Moore,  Esq. late  one 
of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
At  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.)  lately 
Mrs.  Ann  Peverly,  aged  87,  leav- 
ing 12J  descendants. 

On  the  28th  of  Sept.  last,  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmidt, 
by  suicide.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  extensive  loan-con- 
tractors, and  possessed  of  great 
wealth.  Fearing  himself  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  he  fell  into  a 


fit  of  desperation,  and  shot  himself. 
This  event  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  worldly  possessions, 
and  of  the  danger  attending  inordin- 
ate attachment  to  riches 

In  Hertford  county,  (N.  C-)  lately, 
Richard  Mai  shews,  aged  103. 
He  was  born  in  Virginia;  but  had. 
lived  in  North  Carolina  60  years. 

In  Hampton,  (Virg.)  on  the  29th 
ult.  of  an  apoplexy.  Commodore 
Samuel  Barrok,  of  the  U.  S.  Na- 
vy. 

In  Berks  county,  (Penn.)  lately. 
Col.  Michael  Voyge,  aged  80,  a 
native  oi  Germany,  and  an  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  war. 

At  Vienna,  lately,  tlie  Count  de 
COBENTZ.EL,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  Austrian  ministers  of  state. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  verses  of  D-  C  A.  have  been  received.     They  breathe  a  spirit  of  jpiety 
and  benevolence;  but  are  wanting  in  poetical  merit. 

A  Review  of  Professor  Silliman's  Jo'irnal  will  appear  in  our  next- 

ERRATA.  ^/.: 

In  the  abstract  of  the  accounts  >t  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Societyi  ii^ 
our  last  number,  p.  2.^2,  erase  tins  mark  g  f  om  before  the  numbers  72  and 
o77,  as  these  numbers  stand  for  so  many  books- 
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DuRiNQ  the  first  two  years  of 
his  ministry,  he  had  been  per- 
fectly legal;  for  the  next  two 
years  or  more  he  had  been  held 
in  bondage  to  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments of  this  world;  but  now, 
being  set  at  liberty,  he  boldly 
commenced  his  useful  and  hon- 
orable course,  under  many  fa- 
vorable circumstances  of  expe- 
rience and  knowledge.  For 
having  previously  written  about 
three  hundred  sermons,  with  the 
help  of  no  other  book  than  his 
Bible  before  him,  and  his  Con- 
cordance by  his  side,  he  soon 
became  a  good  textuary,  and  an 
accurate  speaker.  But,  from 
this  period  he  made  no  use 
whatever  of  these  discourses.* 
Nor  did  he  reason  any  longer 

*  A  part  of  this  paragraph  is  omit- 
ted, as  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  an 
American  reader.  One  or  two  other 
verbal  alterations  ai-e  made. 

Vol.  III.  J^ew  Serie's, 


with  flesh  and  blood  upon  the 
consequences  of  declaring  him- 
self so  openly;  but  following  the 
example   of  St.   Paul,   he   went 
and  joined  himself  to  the  people 
of  God,  and  sought  an  intimacy 
Avith  those  m.inisters  of  the  Gos- 
pel who  were  m.ost  distinguish- 
ed for  their   fidelity.      He   dis- 
dained that  crooked,  carnal  poli- 
cy of  standing  aloof  from  all  se- 
rious   characters,    especially    if 
they  are  poor,  as  though  to  be 
classed  with  the  humble  follow- 
ers of  the  Lamb  would  be  a  dis- 
grace.    Nor  did  he  dare  attempt 
to  keep  back  or  soften  the  offen- 
sive parts  of  the  word  of  God, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of 
keeping  off  prejudice,  by  intro- 
ducing light  gradually    among 
his  hearers.      Had   he,  indeed, 
acted  upon  this  plan,  so  repug- 
nant to  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles, and   so  disgraceful  to  the 
ministerial  character,   he  might 
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have  kept  on  good  terms  with 
some  of  the  wealthy  and  phari- 
saic  of  his  flock;  he  might  have 
preserved  the  friendship  and  in- 
terest of  his  noble  relations  and 
connexions;  he  might  have  pro- 
ceeded Prebendary  and  Dean; 
and  about  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture to  another  world,  he  might 
have  been  placed  on  the  list  for 
a  vacant  see;  but  then,  it  is  prob- 
able, his  preaching  would  never 
have  been  so  much  blessed  as  it 
was  in  turning  many  to  right- 
eousness, and  in  feeding,  as  a 
true  shepherd,  the  chvirch  of 
God  incarnate,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood; 
nor  would  he  have  lived  so  be- 
loved by  listening  thousands,  or 
died  so  justly  lamented  by  all 
descriptions  of  people. 

The  first  minister  he  applied 
to   was    Mr.    Hallward.      With 
Christian  humility  he  acknowl- 
edged the  injuriousness  of  his 
past  conduct,  pressed  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  situation,  and 
assured  him  his  heart,  his  house, 
and  his  pulpit,  were  open  for  his 
reception,  and  should  never  a- 
gain  be  shut  against  him.     Mr. 
Hallward,  at  the  time,  was  pro- 
moted by  his  friend,   the   Rev. 
Mr.    Gurdon,   to   the   living   of 
Ason,   and   therefore  could  not 
accept  the  curacy;  but,  dissolved 
in  thankfulness  to  God  for  the 
wonderful  change  his  grftce  had 
produced  in  one  so  qualified,  by 
talents   and   situation,   for  emi- 
nent usefulness,  he  determined 
to    go  and   converse  with  him, 
and  strengthen  his  resolutions; 
and  to  rejoice   with  the  people 
at  the  dispersion   of  the   cloud 
which  had  so  Ion 2:  brooded  over 
them,   and  the   bright   prospect 
now    opened    for    their    future 
comfort  and  instruction.     Wel- 


comed in  the  most  expressive 
and  aifectionate  manner  by  Mr. 
Cadogan  himself,  and  those  of 
the  congregation,  who  once  de- 
plored his  loss  as  the  greatest 
calamity,  he  continued  among 
them  six  months;  and  then,  being 
obliged  to  returai  to  his  own 
flock,  he  left  them  with  feelings 
the  very  reverse  of  those  he  had 
formerly  experienced. 

It  was  about  this  time,  also, 
his  intimacy  commenced  with 
Mr.  Romaine,  who  ever  after 
paid  him  an  annual  visit,  and  en- 
couraged him  by  frequent  cor- 
respondence. Their  mutual  af- 
fection was  great;  their  relig- 
ious sentiments  were  similar; 
they  were  both  Hutchinsoni- 
ans  and  Hebreans,  and  their 
pulpits  were  always  accessi- 
ble to  each  other.  Mr.  New- 
ton, Mr.  Hill,  and  many  other 
popular  clergymen  whom  he 
had  invited  to  his  house,  preach- 
ed for  him  occasionally;  and,  in- 
deed, he  took  too  decided  a  part 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  new  con- 
nexions. 

At  Chelsea,  where  few  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  used  to  the 
Gospel,    the    alteration    in   his 
preaching    was    not  much   ap- 
proved.       But     what    offended 
most,  was   the    substitution  of  a 
Tuesday  evening  lecture  instead 
of  the  daily  reading  of  prayers, 
which  he  restricted  to  Wednes- 
days   and    Fridays.       Grievous 
complaints  were    made   to  the 
Bishop:    and    his    lordship    was 
requested    to     interfere.       He 
did.    Mr.  Cadogan  replied,  that 
the     substitution     of    the    lec- 
ture  proved    the    frequency  of 
reading  prayers  was  not  abolish- 
ed through   idleness  or  inatten- 
tion; that  he  must  be  allowed  to 
judg^e   what  would  be  the  best 
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method  of  promoting  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  people  of  his 
parish;  that  the  reading  of 
prayers  every  day  took  up  too 
much  of  the  minister's  time, 
which  could  be  better  employ- 
ed; that  very  few  ever  attended 
the  prayers;  that  they  who  did 
might  as  well  read  the  Scrip- 
tures and  pray  at  home,  if  they 
had  the  spirit  of  prayer;  that  if 
they  had  not,  but  did  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  on  which  they  plac- 
ed dependence,  they  might  have 
reason  hereafter  to  rejoice  that 
their  false  props  were  removed, 
and  a  course  of  instruction  sub- 
stituted, that  would  lead  them  to 
Christ  the  only  true  and  sure 
foundation.  After  this  wise  and 
spirited  reply,  he  heard  no 
more  from  tiis  lordship  on  the 
subject.  The  discontented  were 
not  so  easily  appeased,  nor  could 
they,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be 
reconciled  to  his  proceedings. 
He  strove  hard  to  do  them  good, 
and  his  ministry  there  was  not 
without  fruit;  though  it  was  not, 
lu  a  comparative  view,  very  suc- 
cessful. Unhappily  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  prevailed  on  by 
the  persuasion  of  some  of  his 
family  to  let  the  Parsonage;  and, 
finding  lodgings  uncomfortable, 
and  miany  unpleasant  circum- 
stances arising  which  discour- 
aged his  attempts,  he  was  in- 
duced to  reside  chiefly  at  Read- 
ing, leaving  this  very  populous 
parish  wholly  in  charge  of  his 
curate,  Mr.  Middleton,  except  at 
the  season  of  Lent,  and  the  last 
Sabbath  of  the  month,  when  he 
generally  went  up  to  preach  and 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper. 

But  at  Reading  his  message 
was  differently  received.  The 
esteem  of  the  congregation  al- 
most   bordered    on  veneration. 


From  every  part  of  the  tow^n, 
and  the  adjacent  villages,  such 
multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him, 
that  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
erect  spacious  galleries,  and  e- 
ven  then  the  church  was  scarcely 
roomy  enough  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

Besides  preaching  on  Sun- 
days, morning  and  evening,  and 
sometimes  (the  curate  being  ilj. 
or  absent)  in  the  afternoon,  he 
preached  the  Thursday  evening 
lecture  also;  and  on  Tuesday 
evening  he  prayed  and  expound- 
ed the  Scriptures  at  his  own 
house;  afterwards,  when,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  on  his  labors, 
the  number  of  serious  people  so 
greatly  increased  that  his  par- 
lor could  not  contain  them,  he 
removed  this  instructive  exer-f 
cise  into  the  chancel. 

Conscious  of  the  importance 
of  early  impressions,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  able  to  read 
the  word  of  God,  he  instituted 
four  Sunday  Schools,  in  which 
upward^  of  120  poor  children 
were  instructed.  These  he  con- 
stantly attended,  encouraging 
the  children  to  learn,  by  distri- 
buting new  books  and  money  to 
such  as  made  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency. At  Christmas  he  not 
only  gave  them  a  dinner,  but  he 
preached  a  sermon  to  them,  and 
composed  a  hymn  for  them  suit-? 
able  to  the  occasion;  and  was 
more  than  usually  delighted 
with  the  expressions  of  joy  his 
own  bounty  had  excited.  A  col- 
lection was  made  among  the  par- 
ishioners for  paying  the  teach- 
ers; the  deficiency,  whatever  it 
was,  he  supplied. 

His  family  soon  perceived 
that  all  hope  of  his  advancement 
to  the  pi^elacy  would  be  plucked 
up  by  the  root,  unless  they  could 
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dissuade  or  pervert  him  from 
his  new  line  of  conduct.  Argu- 
ments were  ineffectual.  Allure- 
ments were  adopted.  He  was 
almost  entangled  in  the  snares 
they  laid;  when,  urged  by  the 
anguish  of  his  mind,  he  sudden- 
ly escaped  by  a  marriage,  which 
for  a  long  time  produced  an  en- 
tire separation.  The  breach, 
however,  was  afterwards  made 
•up,  and  an  intercourse  re-estab- 
lished. In  the  meanwhile,  his 
religious  experience  had  acquir- 
ed such  stabiilty,  that,  had  they 
renewed  their  attempt,  he  would 
probably  have  been  proof  against 
their  devices.  Surely  the  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  god- 
ly out  of  temptation;  and  to 
shield  their  head  in  the  day  of 
battle,  in  a  manner,  that,  on  re- 
flection, will  excite  perpetual 
admiration  and  praise. 

Consistency  of  conduct  at  last 
compelled  esteem.  They  who 
were  offended  at  his  religion, 
could  not  but  admire  its  effects 
in  the  uniform  tenor  of  _  his  life; 
and  were  even  eonstrained  to  sa]^ 
that  he  was  a  good  man.  His 
church,  who  knevr  him  better 
than  the  world  did,  believed 
there  was  not-  upon  earth  such 
another.  Indeed,  never  did  any 
one  enter  more  heartily  into  the 
work  of  God,  nor  persevere  in 
it  with  greater  delight.  Preach- 
ing was  his  element;  and  all  his 
time  was  spent  in  doing  good. 

His  discourses  were  truly 
evangelical.  The^r  whole  ten- 
dency M'as  to  exalt  Christ,  and 
to  lead  saints  and  sinners  to  him 
for  righteousness,  pardon,  and 
peace,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
everlasting  salvation.  The  man- 
ner of  his  delivery  was  forcible 
and  manly;  and,  though  his 
voice  was  rough,  and  disagreea- 


ble to  strangers,  yet  his  earnest- 
ness and  wisdom  always  com- 
manded attention.  His  style 
was  pure,  but  remarkably  plain; 
so  that  the  most  illiterate  could 
understand  the  meaning  of  al- 
most every  word  he  uttered. 
He  aimed  at  usefulness,  not  ap- 
plause; he  labored  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel,  and  en- 
deavored to  reduce  the  sviblime 
and  important  truths  of  the  Bible 
to  the  level  of  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity. And  such  an  honor  did 
God  put  upon  his  ministry,  that 
few  persons,  in  the  present  day, 
for  the  space  of  time  he  preach- 
ed, have  been  more  blessed  to 
the  conversion  of  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor;  of  whom  some 
went  before  him  to  glory,  whilst 
the  many  who  are  left  are  now 
following  him,  as  he  followed 
Christ,  and  will  be  his  crown  of 
rejoicing  for  ever. 

He  neither  debilitated  his 
mind  by  idleness  and  gossiping, 
nor  by  gorging  it  with  too  much 
study.  His  Hebrew  Bible  was 
his  chief  delight.  That  and  the 
Greek  Testament,  he  read  far 
more  than  all  other  books  put  to- 
gether. To  this  blessed  employ- 
ment the  most  part  of  his  morn- 
ings was  devoted:  so  that  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
beyond  most  men,  and  express- 
ed himself  in  the  pulpit,  and 
upon  all  other  occasions,  in  the 
language  of  the  Scripture,  with 
incredible  facility. 

He  was  a  remarkable  early 
riser,  being  mostly  in  his  study 
by  six  o'clock,  even  in  winter. 
Exercise  he  seldom  neglected. 
If  the  Aveather  were  fine,  he 
generally  rode  on  horseback  tv/o 
hours  or  more,  and  visited  some 
part  of  the  sick  and  poor  of  his 
conr;rc!'-ation.     To  those  in  bet- 
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ter  circumstances,  he  used  to 
say,  "If  you  are  well,  you  must 
not  expect  me  often;  if  you  are 
sick,  I  shall  never  fail  to  visit 
you  constantly." 

What  time  he  spent  in  secret 
prayer  is  known  only  to  God  and 
his  own  soul.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  he  was  much  engaged 
in  that  duty.  For  when  he  had 
company,  he  would  often  retire 
from  them  to  his  study;  and 
there,  when  most  of  the  family 
were  gone  to  rest,  he  has  been 
frequently  surprised  on  his 
knees,  by  the  domestic  who  usu- 
ally took  charge  of  the  house. 

The  generosity  of  his  mind 
was  truly  great.  His  charity 
was  limited  by  his  circumstan- 
ces, not  by  his  heart.  He  often 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  rigid 
propriety,  and  straitened  him- 
self to  enlarge  others.  He 
scarcely  ever  went  to  pi^ay  with 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  but  he  ad- 
ministered relief.  Nor  could 
any  of  his  congregation  men- 
tion an  object  of  distress,  but 
he  was  always  ready  to  give 
what  they  required.  He  felt  for 
poor  clergymen,  who  were  faith- 
ful to  their  trust;  and  would 
sometimes  inclose  them  a  bank 
note,  in  a  kind,  encouraging  let- 
ter. He  was,  likewise,  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  "the  sick  man's 
visitor;"  and,  to  countenance  it 
most  effectually,  he  made  a  point 
of  attending  the  society  once  a 
month;  which  he  never  failed  to 
do,  when  at  home,  but  in  a  sin- 
gle instance;  and  then  he  insist- 
ed on  paying  a  guinea  by  way  of 
forfeit,  that  he  might  not  be  for- 
getful in  future. 

But  whilst  he  was  thus  living 
and  laboring,  approved  of  God, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all  the 
people,   a  messenger  was  sud- 


denly sent  from  Heaven,  saying, 
"Come  up  hither."  For  on  a 
Thursday,  as  soon  as  he  came 
out  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  sei^ied 
with  a  violent  disorder,  and  con- 
tinued in  great  pain  till  the 
Wednesday  following.  During 
that  solemn  interval,  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  his  church  alter- 
nately prevailed;  but  he  lay,  re- 
signed and  happy,  looking  up- 
ward to  the  prize.  He  blessed 
his  wife,  his  faithful  domestic, 
and  his  friends;  he  expressed 
his  hope  and  confidence  in  Him, 
in  whom  he  had  believed;  and, 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1797,  ev- 
ery earthly  tie  being  dissolved, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  he 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his 
Loi'd. 

Application  was  made,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  his  decease,  by 
a  person  of  high  respectability, 
to  secure  the  living  f©r  a  suc- 
cessor'of  the  same  principles, 
but  it  arrived  too  late;  for  a  gen- 
tleman of  no  less  eminence,  who 
resides  near  Reading,  had  alrea- 
dy applied,  and  succeeded  for  a 
clergyman,  whose  modesty,  (if 
the  i-eport  be  true,  as  we  believe 
it  is,)  can  never  be  too  much  ad-r 
mired,  nor  too  much  regretted. 
Mr.  Alcock  (for  that  is  his 
name)  deliberated,  and  then  de- 
clined the  presentation,  assign- 
ing, as  his  motive,  his  inability 
to  fill  with  advantage  a  pulpit, 
constantly  occupied  for  many 
years,  by  so  great  a  man  as  Mr. 
Cadogan.  Unmoved  by  entrea- 
ties to  consult  the  general  wish- 
es of  the  people,  the  same  gen- 
tleman secured  the  gift  for  an- 
other. The  people  waited  his 
coming,  and  repeatedly  heard 
him  with  candor;  but  grieved  at 
not  finding  in  his  discourses  the 
truths   they   valued   more  thaft 
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life  itself,  they  have  at  length 
resolved,  after  much  reluctance, 
so  far  to  separate  from  the  es- 
tablished church,  as  to  erect  a 
chapel  of  their  own,  where  they 
may  worship  God  in  their  cus- 
tomary manner,  and  sit  again 
under  the  refreshing  sound  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  salvation. 

As  to  the  living  of  Chelsea,  not- 
withstanding the  pressing  man- 
ner in  which  the  principal  in- 
habitants interested  themselves 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Middleton,  it 
was  disposed  of  to  a  Mr.  Stur- 
ges,  who  held  a  vicarage  near 
town,  and  that  of  St.  Malay's, 
Reading.  At  first  he  shewed 
Mr.  Middleton  much  respect, 
and  indicated  no  disposition  to 
displace  him  from  the  curacy. 
Some  began  to  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  his  continuance  a- 
mong  them;  but  others  suppos- 
ed a  union  between  a  rector  and 
curate  of  discordant  sentiments 
would  not  be  permanent.  The 
event  soon  demonstrated  the 
propriety  of  their  conjecture. 
For  Mr.  Sturges,  not  long  after 
his  induction,  gradually  changed 
his  conduct  towards  him;  till  at 
last  he  even  insisted  on  his  mak- 
ing such  an  alteration,  respect- 
ing his  future  sermons,  as  he 
could  not  conscientiously  com- 
ply   with,    and    thus    dissolved 


their  connexion.  The  parish- 
ioners, \Y\iO  sincerely  loved  Lim 
for  his  long  and  fciithfur  servi- 
ces, grieved  that  a  man  of  his 
knowledge,  experience,  and 
character,  should  be  removed 
from  his  situation,  at  an  advanc- 
ing period  of  life,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, have  entered  into  a  sub- 
scription to  support  him  and  his 
family,  till  he  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided for:  and  what  must  give 
not  only  him,  but  every  one  who 
hears  of  the  circumstance,  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  in  testimony  of  his 
approbation  and  esteem,  sent 
him  50/.  and  desired  that  his 
name  might  stand  on  the  list  of 
subscribers. 

Mr.  Cadogan's  remains  were 
interred  in  the  chancel  at  St. 
Giles's,  on  Thursday  morning, 
January  26.  His  numerous  con- 
gregation, in  deep  mourning, 
and  with  hearts  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  attended;  weeping, 
not  for  him,  whose  happy  spirit 
was  delivered  from  the  burden 
of  mortality,  but  for  their  own 
incalculable  loss,  in  the  death  of 
a  father,  a  pastor,  and  a  friend. 
A  monument,  designed  by  Mr. 
Bacon,  and  executed  by  Mrs. 
Hill,  has  since  been  erected  by 
them  to  his  memory,  with  the 
following  inscription: 


This  Tablet 

Is  inscribed  by  a  mourning  Flock 

To  the  memory  of 

Their  late  faithful  Pastor 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Bromley  Cadogan,  A.  M. 

Second  Son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cadogan,  , 

Rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  and  twenty  two  years  Vicar  of  this 

Church, 
Who  departed  January  18,  1797".     Aged  46. 

Animated  by  the  noblest  ambition, 

Ranky  Talents,  and  every  other  Distinction, 

He  counted  but  loss, 
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That  he  might  bear  the  exalted  character  of 

Mmister  of  the  Gospel  of 

Christ. 

This  adorable  name! 

His  Theme,  his  Refuge,  and  his  Joy, 

Which  gave  Energy  to  his  Principles,  and 

Success  to  his  labors, 

In  his  last  Moments, 

When  every  earthly  consolation  vanished. 

Sustained  his  Soul, 

And  bore  him  through  Triumphant. 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 


L'ECTURES    ON    THE    EVIDENCES    OF    DIVINE    REVELATION, 

No.  VI. 


In  the  preceding  Lecture,  I  con- 
sidered the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Creation,  and  cited  a  variety 
of  testimonies  in  support  of  the 
facts  recoi'ded  by  Moses.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  events,  which  imme- 
diately follow  this  great  one,  it 
will  be  useful  to  investigate  the 
proper  weight  of  these  testimo- 
nies. And,  in  order  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  design,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
manner,  in  which  Tradition,  uni- 
versally considered,  ought  to  be 
regarded. 

Few  things  have  been  more 
the  objects  of  contempt  and  rid- 
icule, than  what  is  called  mere 
tradition.  This  mode  of  think- 
ing has  been  derived,  at  least 
partially,  from  the  following 
sources: 

1.  The  apprehended  charac- 
ter of  traditions,  found  among 
several  nations.  Some  of  these 
are  evidently  extravagant  rela- 


tions, of  'which  truth  can  never 
have  been  the  basis. 

2.  The  fabulous  and  allegori- 
cal relations,  in  which  the  tradi- 
tionary accounts  of  iseveral  na- 
tions, particularly  of  the  Greeks j 
Egyfitians^  Phoenicians.^  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese,  have  come  down  to 
us. 

3.  The  confusion,  which  ap- 
pears with  regard  to  the  dates, 
and  periods,  assigned  by  several 
writers  to  the  facts  recorded  in 
traditionary  stories:  especially, 
the  extravagant,  unsupported 
claims,  made  by  some  of  them 
to  immense  antiquity. 

4.  The  observed,  and  undis- 
puted, tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  relish,  receive,  and  even 
to  invent,  marvellous  and  aston- 
ishing accounts. 

From  these  sources  a  general 
conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that 
mankind  have  chiefly  invented 
their  traditionaiy  accounts. 
Such     aGcemnts     have    accord- 
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ingly  been  considered  as  having 
little  or  no  claim  to  belief. 

On  these  subjects  I  make  the 
following  observations: 

1 .  Many  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant things,  found  in  ancient  tra- 
ditions, derive  all  their  extrava- 
gance from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  related. 

Of  the  truth  here  asserted,  the 
immense  antiquity,  claimed  by 
the  Hindoos,  may  be  given  as  an 
example.  The  first  appearance 
©fthis  claim  awakens,  in  the 
mind  of  eveiy  intelligent  reader, 
emotions  either  of  pity  or  con^ 
tempt.  Yet  this  very  chronolo- 
gy, when  critically  examined, 
appears  to  be  merely  a  wild  and 
fanciful  account  of  what  is  sub- 
stantially true;  and  to  accord, 
when  analyzed,  with  the  chro- 
nology which  has  been  general- 
ly received. 

The  astronomy  of  the  ancient 
Hindoos^  (a  science,  in  which,  it 
will  be  ren>embered,  they  made 
considerable  proficiency,)  was 
delivered  in  a  manner  strangely 
fanciful;  and  is  therefore  in  it- 
self difficult  to  be  understood, 
and  incapable  of  being  credited. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  manner 
of  communication  is  so  entirely 
different  from  any  thing  known 
in  the  Western  world,  that  to 
persons,  educated  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  it  necessarily  ap- 
pears a  mere  mass  of  confusion, 
formed,  by  a  poetical  imagina- 
tion giving  loose  to  its  wildest  ex- 
cursions. Sir  William  Jones  has 
shown  with  high  probability, 
that,  strange  and  confused  as  the 
Hindoo  accounts  appear,  they 
are  yet  in  substance  true;  and 
may,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
attention,  be  reduced  to  sober 
sense,  and  made  accordant  with 
rational  chronology.      It   ought 


to  be  added,  that  these  errors  do 
not  appear  in  the  original  Hindoo 
accounts;  but  are  chargeable  to 
the  comments  of  succeeding 
writers,  who,  from  ignorance, 
and  inattention,  supposed  their 
text  to  be  a  literal  representa- 
tion; when  these  accounts  were, 
in  truth,  in  the  highest  degree 
figurative. 

The  same  things  may  be  gen- 
erally observed  of  the  Chinesian 
and  Egyptian  accounts:  as  ap- 
pears from  the  examinations  of 
Bedford,  and  others. 

If  we  admit  the  general  asser- 
tion under  this  head,  a  great  part 
of  those  things  in  tradition ,which 
have  been  accounted  extrava- 
gant, will  disappear. 

2.  Many  things  asserted  in 
ancient  traditionary  story,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly extravagant,  are  yet  in 
their  nature  evidently  false,  if 
understood  in  their  literal  sense. 

Hence  they  have  been  sup- 
posed, without  sufficient  reason, 
to  be  false  accounts.  I  say 
without  sufficient  reason,  be- 
cause in  their  proper,  allegori- 
cal sense,  they  are  true. 

The  following  Grecian  fable 
may  serve  as  an  example: 

''^Iris,  the  daughter  of  Thau- 
jnas,  was  sent  by  the  father  of 
the  Gods,  to  carry  his  oath  to 
men." 

This  fable  may  be  thus  analy- 
zed. 

Iris  is  the  rainbow;  Thaumas 
is  wonder.  The  rainbow  was 
personified  by  the  Greeks^  be- 
cause they  were  accustomed  to 
personify  every  thing  of  an  in- 
teresting nature;  especially  ob- 
jects so  glorious  and  interest- 
ing. The  rainbow  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Wonder,  because 
its  appearance  excited  wonder, 
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and  because  the  allegorical  mode 
of  communicating  doctrines  was 
a  customary  and  favorite  one 
among  them,  and  indeed  among 
most  other  ancient  nations.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  saying,  that 
"the  rainbow  was  the  daughter 
of  Wonder,  sent  by  the  father  of 
the  Gods,  to  convey  his  oath  to 
men,"  the  story  in  literal  phrase- 
ology may  be  expressed  thus: 
The  rainbow,  an  object  very 
wonderful,  or  exciting-  wonder, 
was  employed  by  God  as  a  sign 
of  his  oath  to  men;  that  the  wa- 
ters of  Moah  should  ?io  more  go 
over  the  earth.  If  we  suppose, 
that  the  first  rain,  which  existed, 
was  the  rain  of  the  deluge;  and 
that,  before  this,  mists,  according 
to  the  account  of  Mioses.,  ivent  ufi, 
and  watered  the  earth;  the  rain- 
bow, which  appeared  to  jYoah 
after  the  deluge,  must  have  been 
the  first  rainbow,  which  existed. 
In  this  case  the  wonder,  excited 
by  it,  must  have  been  intense: 
and,  in  this  view,  the  traditiona- 
ry stoi'y,  notwithstanding  its  fab- 
ulous appearance,  conveys  a  his- 
torical truth  of  no  small  import- 
ance to  mankind. 

A  large  collection  of  the  ear- 
liest traditionary  stories,now  re- 
maining, are  told  in  the  allegor- 
ical manner.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble, that,  if  we  were  able  to  dis- 
cover their  real  meaning,  we 
should  find  them,  in  most  instan- 
ces, founded  in  truth. 

3.  A  great  number  of  ac- 
counts, found  in  ancient  history 
and  heretofore  supposed  to  be 
false  and  extravagant,  have  been 
discovered  to  be  true.  The  state 
of  ancient  nations,  living  in  dis- 
tant countries,very  different  from 
ours;  of  their  manners,  arts,  in- 
ventions, and  society,  was,  in  ma- 
ny  instances,  so    diverse    from 
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ours,  that  a  multitude  of  things, 
which  really  existed  among  them, 
seem  to  us  incredible.  Travel- 
lers are  now,  not  unfrequently, 
distrusted  in  cases,  v.here  they 
really  report  truth. 

The  voyage  of  the  Phoenicians 
round  Africa  has,  heretofore, 
been  extensively  regarded  as 
fabulous.  Yet  it  is  now  suffi- 
ciently evinced  to  have  been 
real.  Infidels  ha.ve  often  object- 
ed against  the  veracity  ef  the 
Evangelists,the  declarations,  that 
Christ's  coat  was  wo-ven  without 
seam,  and  that  the  sick  of  the 
fialsy  was  let  down  through  the 
roof,  before  him.  Yet  no  person, 
who  reads  the  travels  oi Dr. Shaw, 
hesitates  a  moment  to  believe 
them  both.  We  naturally  doubt, 
where  we  are  ignorant.  But 
neither  our  ignoi'ance,  nor  our 
doubts,  are  any  proof  of  false- 
hood in  that,  which  is  doubted. 
Nothing  would  shock  our  faith 
more  than  the  accounts  of  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids;  the  walls, 
moats,  and  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon;  and  the  great  wall  of 
China;  were  they  not  forced  up- 
on us  by  testimony,  which  we 
cannot  resist. 

4.  Dates  are  often  not  under- 
stood; and  are  often  affixed  long 
after  the  existence  of  the  facts. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  honestly, 
through  ignorance.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  erroneously  fix- 
ed, through  design,  by  subse- 
quent commentators,  or  histori- 
ans. 

In  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
facts  may  have  been  real;  al- 
though the  times,  assigned  for 
their  existence,  may  have  been 
falsely  assigned. 

5.  Original  stories  are  often 
repeated,  in  subsequent  ages, 
constructively.   By  this  I  intend, 
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that  the  construction,  which  the 
repeater  of  the  story  put  upon 
the  fact?,  was  so  mingled  with 
the  facts  themselves,that  it  has  be- 
come difficult  to  distinguish  the 
state  of  the  facts  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  construed  them. 
The  same  thing,  also,  is  often 
true  of  the  original  narrator. 
Here  the  facts  may  have  been 
real;  and  yet  the  constructive 
part  of  the  narration  may  be  the 
result  of  mere  fancy  and  feeling. 

6.  Hence  the  general  conclu- 
sion, that  tradition  deserves  lit- 
tle, or  no,  regard  from  us,  is 
much  less  firmly  founded,  than 
has  been  generally  believed. 

Having  premised  these  things, 
I  observe, 

I.  It  will  be  difficult  to  show 
an  instance,  in  which  men,  in  the 
early  state  of  a  nation,  have, 
where  a  specific  occasion  did 
not  prompt  them  to  it,  seated 
themselves,  to  form  a  story  of 
facts  merely  imaginary,  or  wholly 
without  foundation. 

The  specific  occasions,  here 
referred  to,  may  have  existed: 
but  they  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  have  been  few,  and 
extraordinary.  No  occasion  ca.n 
be  arranged  under  this  head, 
which  was  not  such,  as  to  fall  in 
Avith  the  known  course  of  facts; 
suit  the  prejudices  of  the  nation, 
among  whom  it  was  invented; 
and  promote  some  favorite  pub- 
lic pui'pose,  which  could  not  so 
well  be  promoted  otherwise.  In 
the  early  periods  of  society,  na- 
tions regard  the  traditions,  actu- 
ally received  from  their  ances- 
torSj  with  a  veneration  always 
high,  and  often  religious.  The 
mythological  traditions  of  the 
Six  nations  unite  their  history, 
and  their  religion,  in  a  manner 
inseparable.    So  did  those  of  the 


Greeks^  Romans.^  and  Goths.  The 
same  thing  is  probably  true  with 
most,  if  not  all,  other  nations, 
at  an  early  period  of  their  exist- 
ence. Traditions,  thus  fortified 
by  the  strongest  feelings  of  man, 
could  never  be  attacked  by  an 
individual,  in  defiance  of  the 
common  attachments,  or  even  of 
his  own.  The  assailant  would 
forfeit  all  his  reputation;  and  be 
regarded  as  guilty  of  gross  im- 
piety, and  gross  hostility  to  his 
country. 

If  the  inventions  respected  the 
existing  state  of  facts,  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible,  that  they 
should  harmonize  with  those 
facts;  and,  if  they  did  not,  that 
the  narrator  should  escape  de- 
tection and  infamy,  or  that  nu- 
merous individuals  should  not 
be  sufficiently  interested  in  what 
was  true  to  contradict  and  expose 
him. 

At  some  future  period,  follow- 
ing at  a  gi'eat  distance  the  sup- 
posed date  of  facts,  Avhen  the 
nation  concerned  has  been  sub- 
dued, and  has  ceased  to  have  a 
national  existence;  when  the 
national  character,  or  that  of  in^ 
dividuals,  is  to  be  exalted,  that 
of  others  depressed,  or  some 
other  writer  contradicted;  when 
none  remain,  who  are  interested, 
or  able,  to  detect  the  falsehood; 
and  when  it  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered as  necessary  to  harmonize 
with  the  real  state  of  facts;  such 
an  occasion  may  exist;  may  be 
seized  with  at  least  comparative 
safety;  and  may  be  employed 
with  greater  or  less  success. 
Other  cases  of  this  nature  can 
scarcely  happen. 

Most  writers,  who  have  form- 
ed the  inventions,  to  which  I  am 
referring,  have  probably  formed 
them  in  cases  of  two  sorts. 
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First:  Where  particular  things 
in  the  laws,  manners,  or  actions, 
of  a  people,  are  manifestly  ab- 
surd. Here  an  ingenious  man, 
instead  of  saying,  with  Plutarch^ 
"To  those,  who  inquire  of  us 
concerning  the  reason  and  pro- 
priety of  our  religious  x*ites,  we 
esteem  it  a  sufficient  answer  to 
say,  that  we  received  them  from 
oiir  ancestors;"  or  of  saying  with 
the  Chinese.,  when  the  measures 
of  their  government,  or  the  rites 
of  their  religion,  are  questioned, 
"This  is  the  custom  of  China;'* 
may,  when  called  vipon  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate  them,  and 
hardly  pressed,  have  recourse  to 
inventions  for  the  pui-pose  of 
supporting,  and  sanctioning,what 
in  his  view,  cannot  be  otherwise 
supported. 

Secondly:  A  professed  histo- 
rian of  his  own  cause,  party,  or 
nation,  may  find  occasion  to  in- 
vent facts  for  the  sake  of  adding 
splendor  to  his  favorite  subject, 
or  of  depreciating  that  to  which 
it  is  opposed. 

Of  these  cases  it  is  to  be  obs 
served,  that  both  will  occur  usu- 
ally, if  not  always,  when  the  nar- 
ration is  formed  not  at  the  time 
when  the  facts  are  taking  place, 
but  long  afterwards.  The  nar- 
rator of  events,  v/hich  happened 
in  his  own  times,  has  probably 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  materially 
influenced  by  either  of  the  con- 
siderations, which  I  have  speci- 
fied. Narrators  of  events,  hap- 
pening in  their  own  times,  and 
places,  have  probably  done  little 
more,  than  to  color,  and  exhibit 
in  some  false  lights,  things  which 
really  took  place. 

Should  it  be  said,  as  aii  objec- 
tion to  what  is  here  asserted,  that 
we  find  modern  princes,  generals 
of  armies,  and  others,  publishing 


false  accounts  of  transactions,  at 
the  times  in  which  they  exist;  I 
admit  the  truth  of  the  objection. 
As  an  answer  to  it  I  observe,  that 
the  situation  of  ancient  nations, 
or  nations  in  early  stages  of  so- 
ciety, (those  of  whom  I  speak,) 
were  in  circumstances,  which 
furnished  few  or  no  motives  to 
the  conduct  here  specified.  The 
present  universal  communica- 
tion, and  correspondence,  intro- 
duced by  writing  and  printing, 
enables  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  objection,  materially  to  in- 
fluence multitudes  by  their  pub- 
lications. In  this  manner  they 
prevent,  or  produce,  changes  in 
the  opinions  and  consequent  con- 
duct of  mankind,  so  as  materially 
to  benefit  themselves.  The  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  such  ben- 
efit is  the  motive,  which  gives 
birth  to  the  falsehoods  in  ques- 
tion. But  this  could  hardly  hap^ 
pen  in  the  early  tribes  of  man* 
kind,  when  modern  policy  was 
unknown,and  combinations,treat- 
ies,  and  alliances,  had  scarcely 
begun  to  exist,  if  they  existed  at 
all.  The  hope  of  assistance  from 
abroad  was  scarcely  entertained: 
and  the  expectation  of  success 
was  founded  on  the  skill  and 
and  bravery  of  those  immediate-^ 
ly  Goncerned.  At  the  same  time, 
a  falsehood,  if  invented,  could 
ordinarily  circulate  only  through 
the  camp,  or  the  tribe,  in  which 
it  was  originated,  and  in  which 
it  would  be  speedily  known  tp  be 
a  falsehood. 

Besides,  in  modern  times, 
falsehood,  together  with  that 
base  policy  QUt  of  which  a  great 
part  of  it  has  sprung,  has  been 
reduced  to  system,  and  become 
an  object  of  regular  attention  to 
those,  who  make  use  of  this  pol? 
iqy.  Its  beijefits  have  beei>  cpolly 
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calculated;  and  the  modes,  in 
which  it  may  be  made  to  operate 
with  success,  laboriously  inves- 
tigated. It  is,  therefore,  uttered 
of  course  by  multitudes,  in  the 
cases  specified,  with  adroitness, 
without  compunction,  and  with- 
out blushing.  The  moderns,  and 
the  ancients,  in  this  respect  may 
be  compared  in  much  the  same 
manner,  as  we  compare  an  old, 
artful,  intrepid,  finished  liar  with 
a  child  accustomed  to  speak 
truth,  yet  on  some  pressing  oc- 
casion babbling  awkwardly  and 
clumsily  a  half-made  falsehood. 

II.  The  Substance  of  ancient 
traditionary  stories  is  with  high 
probability  true. 

In  some  of  these  the  substance 
is  easily  discerned:  in  others,  it 
is  discerned  with  difficulty:  and 
in  others,  still,  it  is  wholly  undis- 
cernible.  In  the  two  last  cases, 
such  stories  are  of  little  or  no 
value.  In  the  first,  they  are  the 
proper  materials  of  history;  as 
being  the  proper  objects  of  be- 
lief. Here  the  kernel,  originally 
formed,  was  real  and  solid:  and 
the  husks,  which  grew  success- 
ively in  after  times,  may  be  easi- 
ly stripped  off. 

(~To  be  contimied.  J 


For  the  Panoplist. 
ON    LOVji    TO     GOD. 

AtL  denominations  of  Christians, 
however  widely  they  may  differ 
in  other  respects,  agree  in  the 
acknowledgment,  that  love  to 
God  is  the  foundation  or  princi- 
ple of  true  religion.  And  that 
c/zarzVz/,  which  bclieveth  all  things^ 
and  hofieth  all  ///m^s,  forbids  us 
to  doubt,  that  many  persons  may 
be  really  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love,   whose   speculative   views, 


are,  in  some  particulars,  defec- 
tive and  erroneous.  But,  that 
mankind  are  divided  in  opinion, 
only  upon  matters  of  trifling  im- 
portance; and  obey  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  openly  abandoned) 
the  first  and  great  command,  is 
by  no  means  conceded. 

For  what  does  love  to  God  in- 
clude and  imply?  Perhaps  it  will 
be  found,  on  a  little  examination, 
that  this  indispensable  requisite 
of  a  Christian,  is  more  rare,  than 
is  generally  thought. 

First:  Love  to  God  includes 
and  implies,  an  approbation  of 
his  nvhole  character,  i.  e.  oi all  his 
attributes.  To  pi'etend  to  love  a 
being  of  whom  we  have  no  just 
conceptions,  is  absurd.  But  have 
the  mass  of  mankind,  even  in 
Christian  countries,  any  just 
conceptions  of  God?  Certainly 
their  conceptions  are  very  inad- 
equate. They  have  never  con- 
templated, with  solemn  attentien, 
the  exhibitions  which  He  has 
made  of  himself  in  his  word. 
Many  consider  him  merely  as  a 
being  so  benevolent,  that  he  can- 
not but  seek,  as  a  primary  object, 
the  welfare  of  his  creatures;  over-r 
look  all  their  deficiencies  and 
imperfections,  (^as  they  are  pleas- 
ed to  call  their  sins;J  and  bestow 
upon  them  hereafter,  complete 
and  everlasting  felicity.  It  is 
only  in  this  light,  that  God  is  re- 
garded by  a  large  portion  of 
mankind.  And  for  an  obvious 
reason.  It  is  only  in  this  light, 
that  he  can  be  contemplated  with 
pleasure,or  without  great  uneasi- 
ness. A  consideration  of  his  un- 
sullied pui^ity  and  inflexible  jus- 
tice, fills  them  with  anxiety  and 
alarm.  For  however  good  an 
opinion  they  may  entertain  of 
themselves,  they  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  being  continually  un- 
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der  the  cognizance  of  one,  who 
hates  with  a  perfect  hatred  every 
sin,  and  is  determined  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  honor  of  his 
law.  But  such  the  Bible  repre- 
sents Jehovah.  He  is  there  des- 
cribed not  only  as  kind  and  com- 
passionate; but,  also,  as  holy  and 
righteous:  not  only  as  the  Lord 
God,  gracious  and  merciful,  slow 
to  anger, forgvoing  iniquity , trans- 
gression, a-aa  sin;  but  also,  as  one, 
nvho  tvill  in  no  rjise  clear  the 
guilty.  In  order,  then,  to  ascer- 
tain Avhether  we  love  God,  we 
are  to  contemplate  his  character 
throughout,  and  ask,  whether  in 
all  respects  it  is  the  object  of  our 
approbation.  If  so,  we  have  rea- 
son to  think  our  love  is  genuine: 
but  if  not;  if  we  feel  a  disposition 
to  exclude  or  alter  any  one  attri- 
bute of  Jehovah;  to  make  him 
less  strict  in  his  demands,  or  less 
severe  in  his  threatenings,  than 
he  actually  is;  we  may  be  assur- 
ed that  our  love  is  false;  that  it 
is  directed  to  a  god  of  our  own 
formation,  and  not  to  the  God  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Secondly:  Those  who  loveGod, 
love  him  sufiremely.  He  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  subordinate  share 
in  our  affections.  He  will  not 
admit  a  rival  in  our  hearts.  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord;  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  ihy 
mind.  This  is  emphatically  styled, 
The  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  it  commends  itself  to  the 
conscience  of  every  considerate 
man,  as  reasonable  and  necessa- 
ry. The  same  reqviisition  was 
virtually  made  by  our  Savior,  in 
the  days  of  his  humiliation:  If 
any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate 
not  his  father  and  mother,  and 


wife  and  children,  and  brethren 
and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple. 
Not  that  the  love  of  friends,  and 
of  life,  is  incompatible  with  the 
love  of  Christ.  The  fact  is  far 
otherwise;  so  far  indeed,  that  he 
who  does  not  love  them,  violates 
the  dictates  of  nature  and  the 
commands  of  Scripture,  denies 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.  The  declara.tion  of  our 
Savior  undoubtedly  means,  that 
love  to  him,  and  consequently  to 
his  Father,  (for  he  and  his  Father 
are  one)  must  so  far  exceed  that 
to  any,  or  all,  earthly  objects,  as 
to  preponderate  when  they  come 
in  competition;  and  so  that  we 
shall  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
latter  for  the  former,  whenever 
duty  requires  it.  The  primitive 
Christians  were  obliged  to  make 
this  renunciation;  literally  to  part 
with  all  for  Christ. 

True,  the  same  sacrifice  is  not 
necessary  now;  but  the  same 
spirit  is.  And  unless  our  love  to 
God  is  such,  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  renounce  for  him,  if 
called  to  it,  every  thing  we  hold 
dear  on  earth,  and  even  life  itself, 
it  is  spurious.  How  small  is  the 
number  of  those,  whose  love  to 
God  is  thus  strong,  thus  com- 
manding? Are  not  most  persons 
far  more  attached  to  the  world; 
to  their  families,  to  their  occu- 
pations, to  their  amusements, 
than  to  Him?  Do  they  not  cry 
with  greater  solicitude,  Who 
will  shew  us  any  good;  what  shall 
we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink,  and 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed; 
than.  Lord,  lift  thou  ufion  us  the 
light  of  thy  countenance;  for  that 
will  put  more  joy  into  our  hearts, 
than  the  wicked  experience,w/^era 
their  corn,  and  their  wine,  and 
their  oil  increase?    Do  they  not 
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rise  early^  sit  xifi  late^  and  eat  the 
bread   of  carejulness-,    that  they 
may  add  house  to  house^  and  field 
to  fields  while    God  is  not  in   all 
their  thoughts.     Nay,  do  they  not 
involve  themselves  in  business 
and  in  pleasure,  that  they  may 
shut  out  a  consideration  of  Him 
from  their  ii:iinds?  And  can  such 
neglecters,  such  contemners  of 
God;  flatter  themselves  that  they 
love  Him?    Reader,  were  a  per- 
son to  make  strong  professions 
of  attachment  to  you,  while  he 
refused  to  make  the  least  sacri- 
fice for  your  sake;  while  you  bad 
the  fullest  evidence  that  he  sel- 
dom thought  of  you;    nay,  that 
the  thoughts   of  you  were  irk- 
some to  him;  would  you  not  re- 
gard his  profession  as  hypocrit- 
ical? would  you  not  despise  him 
more,  than  an  open  avowed  ene- 
my? And  have  you  the  presvimp- 
tion  to  think,  that  a  jealous  God 
will  accept  your  professions   of 
love   to    Bi7n,  while    he    knows 
that  your  worldly  possessions  and 
pursuits,  your  farvis   and  your 
merchandize^  are  highest  in  your 
affections?    You  may  deceive  a 
fellow  mortal;  you  may  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  a  man  as 
thou  art;  but,  God  is  not  mocked. 
Thirdly:  Those  who  love  God 
will  long  for  conformity  to  Him. 
Hence,    they     Avili     continually 
watch  against  their  sins;  espec- 
ially  against   those    which   most 
easily  beset  them;  and  strive  after 
holiness,  as  he  that  striveth  for 
the  mastery.    They  will  consider 
that  day  worse  than  lost,  whatev- 
er other  advancements  they  have 
made,   which   has    not   brought 
them  nearer  the  fulness  of  the 
stature   of  the    perfect    man    in 
Christ.)  nvho  is  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible and  ficrfect  Jehovah. 
But  do  mankind  in  general 


give  themselves  any  concern 
about  grooving  in  grace,  and  in- 
creasing  iti  the  knowledge  and  the 
likeness  of  God?  Are  they  not 
satisfied  with  their  present  attain- 
ments; and  like  the  Pharisee 
thankfuU  that  they  are  not  as  oth- 
er men?  Is  it  not  the  first  wish 
of  their  hearts,  the  grand  end  of 
their  exertions,to  grow  in  wealth, 
or  in  literature,  or  in  professional 
eminence  and  distinction,  rather 
than  in  holiness?  How  then  dwel- 
Irth  the  love  of  God  in  them? 
Reader,  let  thy  conscience  de- 
cide; and  I'emember,  z/' ?Am(?  own 
heart  condemn  thee,  God  is  great' 
er  than  thy  heart,  and  knoweth 
all  things. 

Fourthly:  Those  who  love  God 
will  love  his  image,  whenever  it 
appears. 

This  image  appears,  faintly, 
indeed,  but  really,  in  all  true 
Christians.  They  are  renewed 
in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and 
holiness,  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  them.  Now  do  man^ 
kind  in  general  love  such  per-. 
sons?  Do  they  court  their'  ac- 
quaintance? Do  they  delight  in 
their  conversation?  Can  they  say 
of  them  with  David,  The  ey.cel~ 
lent  of  the  earth,  with  whom  is  all 
7ny  delight?  Experience  answers, 
without  hesitation,  in  the  nega- 
tive. Worldly  men  do  not  love 
the  company  of  Christians.  It 
is  a  weariness  to  them.  If  oblig- 
ed to  be  in  it,  for  a  season,  (which 
frequently  happens)  they  sit  as  it 
were  upon  thorns;  they  relish 
nothing  that  is  said;  they  sigh 
for  I'elease,  that  they  may  join 
the  more  congenial  society  of 
the  thoughtless  and  worldly 
minded,  whose  affections  centre 
on  things  below;  who  follow  after 
lying  vanities;  and  who  can  con- 
verse with  intei'est,  only  on  such 
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worldly  topics  as  literature  or 
commerce,  or  politics,  or  fashion. 
But  how  can  those  love  God,  who 
cannot  bear  his  image?  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seeiiy  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen?  The  lan- 
guage implies  the  strongest  ne- 
gation; or,  that  it  is  impossible. 

Fifthly:  Those  who  love  God 
will  desire  and  endeavor  to  live 
near  Him. 

The  presence  of  those  we  love, 
is  always  pleasant;  their  absence 
painful.  Such  was  the  presence, 
and  such  the  absence  of  God,  to 
David.  Like  as  the  hart  jianteth 
after  the  water  brook^  so  fiantrth 
my  soul  after  Thee^  O  God;  my 
soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God;  when  shall  I  come 
and  afifiear  before  God?  Similar 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  will  be 
the  feelings,  and  the  language, 
of  all  who  love  God.  Hence, 
they  will  seize  with  eagerness 
every  opportunity  of  communing 
with  Him.  They  will  not  mere- 
ly attend  his  house,  or  his  table, 
on  the  Sabbath;  and  perform 
those  public  acts  of  devotion, 
which  miay  be  done  from  other 
motives  than  love.  But  they 
will  draw  near  to  him  in  secret; 
will  pour  out  their  hearts  before 
Him,  when  no  eye  seeth  them; 
and,  when  occupied  in  the  ne- 
cessary business  of  life,  will  fre- 
quently send  up  a  silent  aspira- 
tion to  his  throne. 

But  is  this  the  case  with  man- 
kind in  general?  Are  they  not, 
on  the  contrary,  strangers  to 
communion  with  God;  strangers 
to  .the  pleasures  of  devotion? 
Does  not  the  sun  rise  and  set, 
day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week;  without  seeing  them  enter 
their  closet  and  pray  to  their  Fa- 
ther 'ivho  is  in   secret?    And  d© 


not  many  who  observe  this  duty, 
observe  it  only  from  habit;  or  to 
pacify  their  consciences;  or  to 
atone  for  their  sins;  or  from 
some  other  equally  improper 
motive:  and  of  course,  enter  up- 
on it  with  reluctance,  despatch 
it  in  haste,  and  leave  it  with  de- 
light, that  they  may  engage  in 
more  favorite  pursuits?  If  so, 
surely  the  love  of  God  cannot  be 
in  them. 

Many  other  things  might  be 
mentioned,  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with,  or  unavoidably  re- 
sulting from,  love  to  God:  but  it 
sliall  suffice  to  notice  only  one 
particular  more;  which,  indeed, 
may  include  all  others;  viz.  Obe- 
dience to  his  revealed  will. 

This  is  the  love  of  God,  says 
John,  that  we  keep,  his  command- 
ments; and  his  commandments  are 
not  grievous:  implying,  that  those 
who  love  God  will  endeavor  to 
perform,  and  perform  not  from 
constraint,  but  willingly,  every 
known  duty,  without  limitation 
or  reserve. 

^  But  is  this  the  case  with  man- 
kind in  general?  Is  it  not  the 
fact,  on  the  contrary,  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied,  that  they  obey 
so  fai',  and  so  far  only,  as  will 
consist  with  their  worldly  pur- 
suits, and  pleasures;  with  walk- 
ing unrestrained,  in  th^  way  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  in  the  sight 
of  their  own  eyes?  Do  not  multi- 
tudes, who  fondly  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  are  Christians, 
and  would  burn  with  indignation, 
should  you  venture  to  doubt  the 
justness  of  their  pretensions, 
neglect  the  Scriptures,  and  let 
that  sacred  volume,  which  con- 
tains the  message  of  Jehovah, 
lie  upon  their  shelves  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year 
unread,  unopened?    Do  they  not 
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neglect  family  religion^  and  let 
theii'  children,  (those  children 
which  they  have  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  bring  up.  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord^  grow 
up  like  heathen  in  a  Christian 
land?  Nay,  worse  than  heathens, 
for  they  had  their  household 
gods,  before  which  their  daily 
devotions  were  paid. 

Do  they  not  profane  the  Sab- 
bath; (that  day  which  God  has 
set  apart  for  his  especial  service; 
and  which  he  has  commanded  us 
to  keep  holy  to  the  end  of  it;) 
profane  this  day  by  paying  or  re- 
ceiving visits,  reading  or  retail- 
ing the  news,  by  riding,  or  feast- 
ing, or  sleeping?  Do  they  not 
profane  the  name  of  God,  by  us- 
ing it,  if  not  in  a  wanton  and  im- 
pious, at  least,  in  a  light  and  ir- 
reverent manner? 

But  it  would  be  endless  to 
enumerate  particulars.  Do  they 
not  love  the  ivorld^and  the  things 
of  the  IV  or  Id  su-pr  em  elyl  If  so,  an 
inspired  apostle  has  declared, 
that  the  lo-ve  of  the  Father  can- 
not be  in  them. 

Is  not  this  a  just  representa- 
tion of  mankind  in  general?  Are 
there  not  some  professing  Chris- 
tians, who,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
above  particulars,  must  plead 
guilty? 

Is  there  not  reason  to  fear,  that 
if  a  division  could  now  be  made 
in  our  i-eligious  assemblies,  and, 
even  in  our  churches,  between 
those  who  love  God,  and  those 
who  love  him  not,  only  a  small 
number,  comparatively,  would 
be  found  on  the  Lord's  side;  only 
a  small  Bum.ber,  who  could  ap- 
peal with  Peter,  to  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  saying.  Lord  thouknoKv- 
est  all  things,  thoic  knonvest  that  I 
love  thee. 

Reader,  this  division  will  ere 


long  be  made  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ.  Not  be- 
tween the  disciples  of  one  cele- 
brated man,  and  those  of  another; 
but  between  those  who  love  God, 
and  those  who  love  hiin  not.  Anx- 
iously examine,  then,  whether 
the  lo-ue  of  God  be  shed  abroad  in 
your  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 


MEDITATION    IV. 

1  Cor.  iv.  7.  For  who  maketh 
thee  to  differ  from  another? 
and  what  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receive? 

The  contemplative  Christian, 
who  sits  down,  in  a  land  of 
peace,  of  religious  liberty,  and 
of  evangelical  light,  to  meditate 
upon  this  passage  of  Scripture, 
will  find  no  limits  to  the  various 
subjects  of  gratitude  and  praise, 
which  will  present  themselves 
to  his  mind. 

If  he  directs  his  attention  to 
the  external  blessings  which  are 
showered  down  upon  him,  es- 
pecially when  he  compares  him- 
self with  the  mass  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  words  seem  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  expression  of 
his  feelings.  'Why  am  I  not  a 
wanderer  among  the  hordes  of 
Tartary,'  he  will  almost  involun- 
tarily ask  himself,  'a  perpetual 
exile  from  home,  from  domestic 
comfort,  and  from  social  happi- 
ness? Why  v/as  I  not  trained  up 
in  Arabia  to  treachery,  rapine, 
and  murder;  vvith  the  accumu- 
lated habits  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand years  urging  my  nation  for- 
ward in  the  career  of  devastation, 
and  stamping  upon  iL  the  charac- 
ter of  enemy  of  the  human  race? 
Why  was  I  not  born  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Ganges,  my  body  enei'vat- 
ed  by  a  languid  climate,  my  soul 
held  in  chains  of  ignorance,  and 
all  my  moral  faculties  benum.bed 
by  the  influence  of  a  debasing 
superstition?  Why  was  not  my 
portion  cast  in  Caffraria;  and  my- 
self left  to  draw  out  the  short 
term  of  my  earthly  existence,  in 
a  state  of  sottishness  hardly  a- 
bove  the  brute  creation?  Why 
was  not  the  Slave  coast  the 
scene  of  my  short  and  miserable 
pilgrimage;  where  I  should  have 
been  employed  in  making  war 
upon  some  neighboring  tribe  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  captives, 
and  selling  them  for  slaves?  Or 
perhaps  myself  a  wretched  slave, 
condemned  to  the  horrors  of  a 
ship's  hold,  the  anxiety  of  a  sale, 
and  the  merciless  cruelty  of  a 
subordinate  tyrant?  Or,  worse 
than  all,  myself  an  unfeeling  and 
degraded  tormentor  of  defence- 
less slaves,  obsequious  and  ser- 
vile to  my  superiors,  callous  to 
every  humane  feeling,  and  to 
my  inferiors  an  odious  com- 
pound of  insolence  and  cruelty? 
Why  ana  I  not  now  traversing 
Europe  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  in  oiie  of  those  im- 
mense armies  which  are  the  en- 
gines of  modern  ambition  and 
conquest,  worn  out  with  vinceas- 
ing  fatigue,  subjected  to  every 
hardship,  and  made  an  unwilling 
instrument  in  plundering,  mur- 
dering and  enslaving,  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  unoffending  na- 
tions? Why  am  I  not  a  tenant  of 
the  northern,  or  the  western  wil- 
derness, brooding  in  sullen  con- 
tempt over  the  ills  of  life,  my 
heart  devoid  of  every  tender 
emotion,  and  my  hands  always 
ready,  on  the  slightest  occasion, 
to  be  imbrued  in  blood?' 
Vol.  III.  A'Vw  Series. 


But  when  the  Christian,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  this  train 
of  thought,  turns  to  the  consid-' 
eration  of  the  spiritual  favors  of 
which  he  has  been  the  unworthy 
receiver,  he  finds  infinitely  more 
cause  for  admiration  and  praise. 
'What  is  there  in  me,'  he  will 
exclaim,  'that,  when  so  many 
myriads  of  the  human  fam- 
ily are  groping  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Paganism,  the  dupes  of 
every  species  of  delusion,  it 
should  have  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
see  the  salvation  of  God?  O  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  being 
born  in  a  land,  over  which  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  has  long- 
cast  his  reviving  beams;  a  land 
where  the  sanctuary  of  the  liv- 
ing God  opens  its  gates  to  de- 
vout worshippers,  and  his  writ- 
ten word  is  a  light  to  their  paths; 
a  land  where  the  Sabbath  is 
known  and  honored,  where  be- 
lievers dedicate  their  infant  off- 
spring to  the  service  and  glory 
of  their  Maker,  and  where  all 
the  means  of  spiritual  commun- 
ion, of  advancement  in  piety,  and 
of  heavenly  consolation,  are  en- 
joyed. 

'But  what  will  all  these  pe- 
culiar ftivors  be  to  m.e,  if  I  ara 
not  a  partaker  of  that  spiritual 
renovation.)  without  which  all 
other  advantages  will  be  una- 
vailing, and  will  but  prepare  me 
for  a  more  aggravated  condem- 
nation. W^hile  multitudes  are 
madly  neglecting  the  means  of 
salvation,  and  rushing  onward  to 
perdition,  how  does  it  become 
me  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God, 
which  has  caused  nie  to  delight 
in  spiritual  things,  to  understand 
and  enjoy  his  vford,  and  to  take 
pleasure  in  a  life  consecrated  to 
his  seiwice.  With  mixed  emo- 
■  39 
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tions  of  humiliation  and  grati- 
tude, let  me  ever  confess  that  if 
I  am  in  any  respect  wiser,  hap- 
pier,  or  better,  than  the   great 


body  of  my  fellow  men,  it  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  distinguish- 
ing mercy  of  God.' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For  the  I'anoplist. 


A    HINT   TO    THE    BENEVOLENT, 


It  is  an  auspicious  omen  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  at  the  present 
day,  that  some  men  of  wealth,  in 
every  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  are  awakened  to  a  just 
consideration  of  the  duty  which 
is  incumbent  on  them,  with  re- 
spect to  the  wise  use  of  the 
money  which  God  has  given 
them.  New  and  interesting 
proofs  of  this  assertion  are  con- 
tinually presenting  themselves 
to  the  public  view.  Great  en- 
couragement is  thus  offered  to 
those,  who  think  themselves 
bound  to  lay  before  the  rich 
such  plans  of  benevolence,  as 
require  pecuniary  co-operation 
in  order  to  their  accomplish- 
ment. While  this  is  thankfully 
acknowledged,  let  it  not  be  ta- 
ken for  granted,  that  as  much  is 
done  by  rich  men  in  general,  or 
even  by  religious  rich  men,  as 
their  ability  might  easily  permit 
them  to  do,  and  the  spiritual 
wants  of  mankind  imperiously 
demand.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  every  claim  upon 
the  beneficence  of  the  opulent, 
which  can  be  supported  by  con- 
vincing arguments,  will  be  can- 
didly and  prayerfully  examined 
by  at  least  some,  whose  hearts 
iHie  Lord   has  inclined  to  conse- 


crate their  substapce  to  his  glo- 
ry. 

With  these  remarks,  I  would 
bespeak  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  subject  oi  educat- 
ing young  men  for  the  Ministry^ 
as  a  subject  which  is  worthy  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  all, 
who  are  able  to  contribute  to- 
wards so  noble  an  undertaking. 
I  refer  here  not  only,  or  chiefly, 
to  the  instruction  of  young  men 
in  Theology.^  after  they  have  ob- 
tained a  liberal  education;  as 
this  has  most  deservedly  gained 
the  attention  of  the  Christian 
public:  but  the  plan,  which  it  is 
the  design  of  these  observations 
to  explain,  embraces  a  more  ex- 
tensive range.  It  would  urge 
upon  those,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, the  practicability,  the 
expediency,  and  the  duty,  of  tak- 
ing promising  youths,  as  soon  as 
they  have  left  the  state  of  child- 
hood, and  carrying  them  through 
a  regular  course  of  education, 
till  they  are  fit  to  enter  upon  the 
evangelical  and  pastoral  office. 
We  will  first  consider  some  of 
the  facilities  wiiich  are  offered 
tovv^ards  the  execution  of  this 
plan. 

1.  Among  these  it   is  one   of 
great  importance,  that,  since  the 
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late  revivals  of  religion  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  country,  there 
are  inany  youths  who  give 
strong  and  satisfactory  evidence 
of  real  piety.  From  this  highly 
interesting  class  of  young  per- 
sons, let  those  be  selected  for 
education,  who  are  endowed 
with  a  good  natural  capacity,  and 
an  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of 
learning.  These  traits  of  char- 
acter are  commonly  distinguish- 
able, even  in  childhood.  Let  the 
fairest  and  the  choicest  plants 
be  removed  for  cultivation  to 
suitable  seminaries,  and  thence 
transplanted  to  adorn  the  courts 
of  our  God. 

2.  There  are  Gi'ammar 
schools  and  Academies  scatter- 
ed throughout  New  England,  in 
which  youths  can  be  well  fitted 
for  College,  without  great  ex- 
pense. Particularly  in  the  A- 
cademies  at  Andover  and  Exe- 
ter, instituted  and  endowed  by 
the  venerated  family  of  the  Phil- 
lipses,  provision  is  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  considerable 
number  of  youths,  who  are  una- 
ble to  support  themselves,  while 
fitting  for  College.  As  these 
schools  were  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  piety  and  vir- 
tue,* as  weir  as  learning,  the 
pious,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  obviously  be  entitled  to  a 
preference. 

3.  We  have  Colleges  in  which 
the  interests  of  religion  are  pri- 
marily consulted,  and  the  ad- 
vances of  a  pious  youth  in  true 
virtue,  may  be  expected  to  equal 
the  enlargement  of  his  mind  by 
the  pursuit  of  science.  At  Col- 
lege the  principal  expense  of  an 
education   would    be    incurred; 

*  ee  tlie  Constitution  of  Phillips' 
Academy,  Panoplist,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 


but  even  here  it  is  not  great, 
when  under  the  regulation  of 
strict  economy.  There  are  ma- 
ny naen  of  wealth  in  this  coun- 
try, who  could  easily  bear  the 
charge  of  maintaining  a  promis- 
ing youth  at  College,  without 
ever  feeling  it  as  a  burden.  In- 
deed, they  inight  do  much  more 
than  this,  and  still  amass  riches 
quite  as  fast  as  will  probably 
conduce  to  their  own  good,  or 
to  that  of  their  families,  and  cf 
society.* 

4.  Theological  schools  are  in- 
stituted, and  others  are  contem- 
plated, for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
young  men  for  the  ministry  after 
they  have  received  a  degree  at 
College.  In  some  of  these 
schools  proAdsion  is  already 
made  for  the  support  of  thoscj 
who  could  not  otherwise  reside, 
for  an  adequate  length  of  time, 
at  a  place  of  instruction.  This 
provision  will  be  increased,  it  is 
hoped,  by  the  munificence  of 
those  on  whom  God  has  bestow- 
ed wealth,  and  added  to  it  a 
heart  capable  of  appreciating-the 
value  of  religious  instruction, 
and  the  worth  of  immortal 
souls. 

After  this  brief  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  most  important 
facilities  which   are  afforded,  let 

*  Several  persons  who  do  not  feel 
able,  singly,  to  incur  this  expense, 
and  who  are  yet  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing- in  this  mode  of  charity,  may 
unite  in  providing  for  the  education 
of  a  youth.  This  has  been  done,  in 
some  instances,  to  the  writer's 
knowledge.  Clergymen,  also,  who 
are  generally  more  willing,  than  a- 
ble,  to  devote  money  and  time  to 
charitable  purposes,  have,  in  many 
cases,  greatly  assisted  those  in  th«^ 
commencement  of  their  educations 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  found 
jTieans  to  begin  a  course  of  study. 
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us  advert  to  the  necessities  of 
the  American  churches.  The 
candidates  for  the  ministry  are, 
at  the  present  time,  scarcely  nu- 
merous enough  to  supply  the 
vacancies  which  are  occurring 
in  our  old  settlements.  Beside 
these,  churches  and  societies  are 
daily  forming,  in  newly  settled 
parts  of  the  country.  To  fur- 
nish all  these  with  ministers 
would  require  a  large  number 
of  young  men;  a  much  larger 
number  than  can  be  produced, 
unless  exertions  hitherto  unex- 
ampled in  this  country,  are 
speedily  made.  And  if  we  re- 
gai'd  the  future,  and  judge  of  it 
by  the  past,  we  shall  be  convinc- 
ed, that  within  twenty  years  of 
this  time,  many  hundreds  of  ad- 
ditional laborers  will  be  needed 
to  supply  the  new  demands, 
which  will  arise  from  the  in- 
creasing population  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  not  to 
proceed  farther  south,  where  the 
wants  of  the  churches  are  still 
more  imperious. 

It  is  also  a  subject  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  a  well  edu- 
cated, a  studious,  and  a  learned 
ministi'y,  is  now  peculiarly  need- 
ed in  this  country.  It  is  a  la- 
mentable fact,  that  much  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  especially  in  the  new 
settlements,  by  the  misguided 
and  zealous  attempts  of  igno- 
rg,nt  pretenders  to  the  office  of 
public  instructors.  It  is  also  a 
fact  not  less  lamentable,  that  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Chiistian  scheme  are  openly  de- 
nied, and  attacked,  by  the  false 
friends,  and  avowed  enemies,  of 
the  Gospel.  At  such  a  time,  it 
is  incumbent  on  those  who  love 
the  truth  to  make  adequate  and 


distinguished  exertions;  and  to 
show  by  their  zeal,  and  their 
sacrifices,  how  much  they  value 
that  doctrine  which  is  so  pre- 
cious to  their  own  souls,  and 
which  offers  the  only  promising 
means  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  others.  From  the  past 
experience  of  the  Church  we 
may  fairly  infer,  that  a  judi- 
cious, learned,  and  pious  minis- 
ti-y,  will  be  the  great  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, by  which  error  will  be 
refuted,  enthusiasm  repressed, 
and  a  guilty  world  renovated, 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin, 
and  filled  with  the  knowledge 
and  glory  of  God. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it 
follows,  that  reasons  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  benevolence,  in  the 
way  here  urged,  cannot  be  want- 
ing to  those,  who  justly  estimate 
the  immense  importance  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  What  other 
method  of  dispensing  charity  af- 
fords, on  rational  calculation,  so 
much  reason  to  expect  an  abun- 
dant increase  of  good;  a  kind  of 
reward  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactoiy  to  every  liberal 
mind?  Let  us  reflect,  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  the  amazing  conse- 
quences which  ever  have  result- 
ed, and,  we  are  persuaded  ever 
will  result,  fiom  faithful  minis- 
terial labors  continued  during 
the  ordinary  life  of  man.  Think 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  through 
one  generation,  by  an  able  and  a 
zealous  servant  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ.  Cast  your  eyes  for- 
ward to  the  consequences  of  this 
preaching,  through  succeeding 
generations,  to  the  end  of  the 
■vvorid.  Consider  the  silent, 
though  irresistible,  influence  of 
his  visits,   his   admonitions,  his 
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prayers,  his  encouragement  of 
the  good,  and  the  general  tenor 
of  his  exemplary  life;  and  then 
ask  yourselves,  ye  friends  of  the 
Redeemer's  cause,  in  what  man- 
ner you  can  do  so  much  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  as  by  present- 
ing the  church  of  Christ  with  a 
herald  of  the  cross? 

In  these  perilous  days,  when 
multitudes  are  attempting  to 
undermine  the  deep  foundations 
of  Christianity;  and  when  oth- 
ers, more  open  and  violent  in- 
deed, but  less  dangerous,  are  as- 
sailing the  high  tower  of  our 
salvation,  peculiar  blessings  will 
descend  on  the  head  of  him, 
who  shall  provide,  and  send 
forth,  an  able  defender  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Who  will  not  rejoice  to  become 
an  auxiliary  in  such  a  warfare, 
in  which  the  champions  of  the 
cross  shall  assuredly  be  led  to 
victory  by  the  Captain  of  sal- 
vation,  nvho  hath  on  his  -ves- 
ture and  on  his  thigh  a  name 
written,  King  of  kzngs,  and 
Lord  of  lords. 

In  these  days  of  encourage- 
ment and  rejoicing,  when  God 
is  giving  signal  proofs  of  his 
presence  and  favor  by  awaken- 
ing, convincing,  and  converting 
sinners;  when  the  number  of 
Missionaries,  and  the  good  fruits 
of  their  labors,  are  continually 
increasing;  and,  when  the  prop- 
agation of  true  religion  through 
the  world  is  an  event  confident- 
ly expected  to  take  place,  at  no 
very  remote  period;  it  is  more 
than  ever  incumbent  on  all 
Christians  to  exert  every  facul- 
ty to  accelerate  the  advent  of 
that  blessed  consummation,  so 
long  promised  by  the  unerring 
oracles  of  God,  and  so  long,  and 


so  ardently,  desired  by  his  peo- 
ple. 

A.  B. 


Fof  (he  Panoplist. 
DR.    VANDER    KEM1>. 

I  SELDOM  feel  more  interested 
in  any  species  of  religious  intel- 
ligence, than  in  those  accounts 
given  by  Missionaries  among 
the  heathen,  in  which  the  words 
and  actions  of  new  converts  to 
Christianity,  are  related  with 
minuteness  and  simplicity. 
Sometimes  the  frankness,  the 
artlessness,  and  the  faith  and 
piety  of  these  trophies  of  the 
cross,  are  so  exhibited  as  to  ex- 
cite a  multitude  of  tender  feel- 
ings. 

Most  of  your  readers,  I  doubt 
not,  have  experienced  a  great 
variation,  at  different  times,  in 
their  susceptibility  of  pathetic 
impressions.  Sometimes  they 
can  read  Judah's  affecting 
speech  before  Joseph,  for  in- 
stance, or  David's  most  impas- 
sioned lamentation  over  his  son 
Absalom,  without  remarkably 
strong  emotions;  though  never 
without  interest:  while,  at  other 
times,  these  passages  would  dis- 
solve them  in  tears,  and  fill  their 
hearts  Avith  such  irresistible 
sympathy  as  cannot  be  describ- 
ed. 

I  was  in  a  state  of  mind  simi- 
lar to  this,  when  I  lately  came 
across  that  part  of  the  Report 
to  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, where  Dr.  Vander  Kemp  is 
describing  the  death  of  a  pious 
Hottentot    woman.*       When   I 

*  See  PanoplJst  for  Oct  p.. 22.5.- 
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came  to  her  last  words,  "Now  I 
will  go  to  my  God,"  I  could  con- 
tain myself  no  longer;  but  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  a  traia  of 
reflections,  overpowering  in 
themselves,  and  calculated,  I 
trust,  to  fix  deep  in  my  heart  a 
regard  for  the  souls  of  the  hea- 
then. 

"Happy  man!"  I  could  hardly 
help  saying  to  myself,  "here 
thou  receivest  an  abund;int  re- 
compense for  thy  sacrifices,  and 
thy  toils.  Well  didst  thou  leave 
the  land  of  thy  fathers,  and  the 
delights  of  literarj'^  and  social  in- 
tercourse, and  abandon  the  hab- 
its formed  during  a  life  of  fifty 
years  in  a  ciAdlized  country. 
Well  didst  thou  devote  thyself, 
in  the  decline  of  thy  years,  to 
the  labors  of  Missionary  service, 
the  perils  of  an  African  wilder- 
ness,    and     the     instruction    of 


those,  who  have  heretofore  been 
esteemed  the  most  stupid  and 
debased  of  barbai'ians.  With 
what  unutterable  emotions  must 
thou  have  seen  this  woman  de- 
part in  peace!  and,  after  exhibit- 
ing satisfactory  evidences  of  pi- 
ety, profess  herself  going  to  that 
God,  with  respect  to  whose  ex- 
istence, holiness,  and  grace, 
thou  hadst  been  the  instrument 
of  enlightening  her  soul! 
Worldly  conquests  are  too  des- 
picable to  be  named  with  those 
which  thou  hast  achieved.  Pur- 
sue thy  heavenly  course.  Pre- 
pare thyself  for  the  rewards  of 
those  who  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness. And  may  the  exam- 
ple and  the  success  of  thy  labors 
excite  multitudes  to  engage  in 
the  noble  employment  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  heathen." 
4>.  E. 


SELECTIONS. 


Revienv  of  the  Tmjiro-jcd  Fersion,  c2'c\ 
C  Concluded  from  page  27  4:.  J 


We  trust  it  has  sufficiently  ap- 
peared, that  not  a  single  particle 
of  valid  external  argument  has 
been  brought  against  these  pas- 
sages; that  the  authority  of  no- 
torious and  convicted  mutilators 
is  totally  undeserving  of  the 
slightest  attention;  and  that  the 
narratives  of  the  miraculous 
conception  rest  on  the  saiv>e 
clear  and  full  evidence  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospel  histo- 
ries. On  proceeding  to  notice 
the  proofs  of  an  internal  nature, 
Wfi  must  remark  that  these  are 


of  far  inferior  consideration;  oup 
great  and  main  inquiry  is, 
Whether  we  believe,  on  full  and 
sufficient  evidence,  that  these 
passages,  in  common  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospels,  pro- 
ceeded from  inspired  writers? 
When  we  are  satisfied  on  this 
point,  we  must  unravel  difficul- 
ties as  we  can.  We  shall  do 
Vv-ell  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
they  inay,  in  most  cases,  lie  in 
our  own  want  of  collateral  in- 
formation; but  we  must  never 
think  of  rejecting   whole  passa- 
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ges,  as'  spurious,  merely  because 
■we  find  in  them  some  points 
which  we  cannot  clearly  under- 
stand or  explain. 

The  first  argument  advanced, 
is  the  well  known  chronological 
difficulty  of  our  Savior's  age,  as 
referred  to  the  death  of  Herod, 
and  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Our 
Savior,  (Luke  iii.  1,)  when  about 
thirty  years  old,  began  his  min- 
istry in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Ti- 
berius. Reckoning  from  the 
death  of  Augustus,  which  oc- 
curred A.  U.  767,  this  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  must  have 
been  A.  U.  782.  Thus  his  birth 
is  referred  to  A.  U.  752,  On 
the  other  hand,  he  Avas  born  at 
least  a  year  and  a  half  before 
Herod's  c'eath;  Herod's  death 
cannot  have  been  later  than  the 
spring  of  A.  U.  751.  There- 
fore, our  Savior  cannot  have 
been  born  later  than  the  autumn 
of  A.  U.  749.  Thus  there  is  a 
discrepancy  of  three  years.  This 
difficulty  has  been  weighed  by 
numbers  of  learned  men.  Usher, 
Capellus,  Prideaux,  Pearce,  and 
others,  have  explained  it  by  dat- 
ing Tiberius's  reign  from  a  pe- 
riod antecedent,  by  three  years, 
to  the  death  of  Augustus.  They 
have  found,  on  the  authority  of 
Patei'culus  and  Dio,  that  Augus- 
tus actually  took  Tiberius  into 
partnership  three  years  before 
his  death;  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  has  been  this  two- 
fold computation  of  Tiberius's 
reign.  Others  have  founded  an 
explanation  on  the  general  terms 
in  which  St.  Luke  mentions  our 
Savior's  age  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry.  By  either  method 
the  difficulty  becomes  too  unim- 
portant to  have  any  serious 
weight  attached  to  it.  The  ob- 
jectors are  pleased   to   call   this 


apparent  discrepancy  "a  fact 
which  invalidates  the  whole  nar- 
ration." If  we  were  wholly  vm- 
able  to  give  any  probable  solu- 
tion, we  should  positively  deny 
such  a  conclusion.  Chrouologi- 
cal  difficulties  have  subsisted  in 
the  best  histories;  but  it  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice  and 
absurdity  to  consider  these  as 
invalidating  the  truth  of  their 
general  relations. 

The  annotators  proceed  to  ob- 
ject, that  "it  is  highly  improba- 
ble no  notice  should  have  been 
taken  of  these  extraordinary  e- 
vents  by  any  contemporary  wri- 
ter; that  no  expectation  should 
have  been  excited  by  them,  and 
no  allusion  be  made  to  them  in 
any  other  passage  of  the  sacred 
writings."  We  are  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  all  this  is  here 
advanced  solely  against  the  nar- 
rative of  our  Savior's  birth, 
which,  in  whatever  degree  it  has 
weight,  bears  equally  against 
other  parts  of  the  Gospel  histo- 
ry. 

It  is  allowed  to  be  highly  re- 
markable, that  so  little  allusion 
should  be  found,  in  contempora- 
ry writers,  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  Savior's  ministry;  but  it 
is  in  no  degree  more  remarka- 
ble that  the  events  of  his  birth 
are  thus  passed  over,  than  that 
his  miracles,  his  sufferings,  and 
death,  are  so.  We  deem  the 
silence  of  Josephus*  on  these 
points  to  be  studied  and  design- 
ed; and  we  account  for  that  of 
heathen  writers,  by  the  con- 
temptuous indifference  with 
which  the  haughty  Gentile  re- 
garded  all  that  concerned  the 

*  The  passage  in  Josephus  respect- 
ing Christ  is  universally  deemed  Etf>. 
interpolation. 
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Jewish  nation.  That  so  little 
expectation  should  have  been 
excited  by  the  striking  events  of 
ov.v  Savior's  nativity,  and  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Magi  from  the 
east,  is  singular,  no  doubt.  It  is 
still  more  singular,  that  so  little 
expectation  should  have  been 
excited  by  his  heavenly  doc- 
trines, his  astonishing  miracles, 
his  power  of  suspending  the 
course  of  nature.  We  account 
for  the  facts  by  the  excessive 
blindness  and  stubborn  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews,  amongst 
whom  he  appeared.  Again,  if 
we  could  allow  that  "no  allusion 
is  made  to  these  events  in  any 
other  passage  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings," we  should,  by  no  means, 
allow  that  this  applies  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  miraculous  birth 
exclusively.  Many  highly  im- 
portant facts  of  our  Savior's  his- 
tory are  not  alluded  to  in  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings. 
But,  far  from  conceding  the 
point,  we  positively  aver  that 
most  frequent  allusion  is  made 
to  the  accounts  of  his  supernat- 
ural birth.  We  affirm  that  this 
fact  is  implied  throughout  his 
whole  history;  that  it  is  implied 
wherever  he  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing God  himself,  and  the  Son  of 
God;  that  it  is  supposed  and  un- 
derstood in  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  We  main- 
tain, likewise,  that  when  we  read 
Gal.  iv.  4,  "God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  born  of  a  woman,"  we  have 
not  merely  an  allusion  to  his  mi- 
raculous conception,  but  an  ex- 
press mention  of  it.  We  per- 
ceive that  these  translators  think 
proper  to  pervert,  to  other 
meanings,  all  the  sentences  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  our  Savior,  and  of  the 
atonement,    are    proved.       But 


what  a  system  is  this!  They 
urge  an  objection  which  they  do 
not  find,  but  themselves  create. 
They  so  explain  and  interpret 
Scripture  as  to  make  it  contain 
no  confirmation  of  the  narrative 
of  the  miraculous  birth,  and 
then  produce  as  an  argument 
against  this  narrative,  that  it  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  other 
passages  of  Scripture.  We 
maintain  the  consistency  of  the 
whole.  We  affirm  that,  as  this 
narration  rests  on  autliority  the 
most  clear  and  indisputable,  so 
its  truth  is  confirmed  by  the 
whole  tenor,  the  plain  under- 
standing, and  obvious  drift  of  all 
the  sacred  writings. 

They  proceed  to  tell  us,  that 
"some  of  the  facts  have  a  fabu- 
lous appearance,  and  the  reason- 
ing, from  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  inconclusive; 
also,  that  if  this  account  be  true, 
the  proper  name  of  Jesus,  ac- 
cording to  the  uniform  custom 
of  the  Jews,  would  have  been 
Jesus  of  Bethlehem,  not  Jesus 
of  Nazareth." 

In  this  assertion,  that  "many 
of  the  facts  have  a  fabulous  ap- 
pearance," we  have  to  lament 
that  a  departure  is  made  from 
all  semblance  of  real  argument, 
and  recourse  had  to  vague  and 
unintelligible  insinuation.  We 
presume  the  meaning  to  be,  that 
the  facts  bear  internal  marks  of 
being  fictions.  May  we  not  ask, 
what  these  maiiis  are?  from  what 
proofs  this  inference  is  made? 
Do  not  all  the  facts  of  our  Sa- 
vior's history,  his  several  mira- 
cles, his  resurrection,  bear  the 
same  fabulous  appearance?  that 
is,  are  they  not  facts  wholly  out 
of  the  com-aion  course  pf  nature, 
which  we  should  never  have  be- 
lieved,   if    they    had  not  been 
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pressed  upon  our  conviction  by 
evidence  which  we  cannot  ques- 
tion? We  know  not  how  far  these 
persons  may  carry  their  skepti- 
cism; but  this  we  know,  that  they 
would  only  act  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  what  they  here  ad- 
vance, if  they  deemed  all  that 
our  Savior  taught  and  did,  to  be 
"cunningly  devised  fable,"  But 
"the  reasoning  from  the  Old 
Testament  is  inconclusive:"  We 
know  of  no  reasoning  whatever 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  these 
passages.  We  perceive  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Gospels, 
accommodations  of  expressions 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
events  which  the  Evangelists 
were  recording;  and  applica- 
tions of  prophecies,  which,  re- 
ferring in  their  immediate  sense 
to  some  parts  of  Jewish  history, 
respected  these  Christian  events 
in  their  moi^  remote  and  se- 
condary sense;  but  we  are 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
"inconclusive  reasoning"  here 
mentioned.  Again:  as  to  Christ's 
being  named  from  Nazareth,  al- 
though he  was  actually  born  at 
Bethlehem:  His  family  had  been 
settled  at  Nazareth;  his  supposed 
pai'ents  were  known  there;  he 
was  thei'e  educated  and  brought 
up;  his  fame  first  spread  from 
thence,  and  in  that  vicinity  his 
earliest  miracles  were  wrought: 
how,  then,  is  it  otherwise  than 
conformable  with  general  cus- 
tom and  propriety  that  he  should 
have  received  his  title  from  that 
place? 

But  we  are,  lastly,  told  "our 
Lord  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as 
the  son  of  Joseph,  without  any 
intimation,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
historian,  that  this  language  is 
incorrect."  Our  Savior  is  men- 
tioned five   times  as   the  son  of 

Vol.  III.     ^Yew  Series. 


Joseph.     In  one,    (John  i.  45,) 
the    name   is   given    by   a   new 
convert,  ignorant,  as  yet,   of  his 
nature  and  ministry.      In  anoth- 
er,  (John  vi.  42,)   it  is  urged,  as 
an  objection  to  his   mission,  by 
the  unbelieving  Jews.      In  two 
others,  (Luke  iv.  22,  and  Mark 
vi.  3.)   his  hearers,  astonished  at 
what  they  hear  and  see,  exclaim, 
"Is  not  this  Joseph's   son?"    and 
he  expressly  disclaims  the  title, 
by    saying,  "No   pi^ophet  is  ac- 
cepted in  his  own  country."     In 
the  fifth  instance,  (Luke  iii.  23,) 
his    genealogy  begins,  "Being, 
'«?  fVO/Xi^6To,     the    son    of   Jo- 
seph,   &c."       'O?   evo[Ji.it^sro   is 
translated,in  the  common  version, 
"as  was  supposed;"    it  has  been 
by  some  interpreted,  "as  was  en- 
tered on  the  i-egisters."     If  the 
first  be  allowed,  it  refers  only  to 
the  vulgar  opinion:  if  the  second, 
it  regards  the  legal  mode  of  trac- 
ing his  ancestry  through  the  es- 
poused husband  of  his  mother: 
neither  tends  to  prove   the  fact 
of  his   being  the   actual  son  of 
Joseph.      Wliere    then    is    the 
slightest  ground   for  the   ai-gu- 
ment  intended   by  these  object- 
ors? In  the  last  case  the  title  is 
qualified   and   explained;  in   all 
the  rest,  it  is   applied  from  the 
ignorance,  or  the  malice,  of  his 
hearers. 

After  this  string  of  unsup- 
ported objections,  advanced  with 
all  the  confidence  of  bold  asser- 
tion, it  is  pretended  that  the  spu- 
riousness  of  these  narratives  of 
the  miraculous  conception  is 
fully  proved;  and  it  is  affirmed, 
that  "they  wei^e  probably  the  fic- 
tion of  some  early  Gentile  con- 
vert, who  hoped,  by  elevating 
the  dignity  of  the  founder,  to 
abate  the  popular  prejudice  a- 
gainst  the  sect."      Now  the  im- 
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probability    of  a  successful  for- 
gery being   canned  to   such  an 
extent,  we  deem  to  be    so  great, 
that  we  should  not  fear  to  rest, 
if  it  were  necessary,  on  this  a- 
lone  the  authenticity  of  the  pas- 
s.iges.      The  Gospels  were  read 
in  the   different    churches   from 
the    earliest   times,    and    copies 
widelv  dispersed.      Would  the 
Evangelists      themselves     have 
concurred    in    such    a   forgery? 
Would  Christians  of  all    coun- 
tries, sects,  and  opinions,   have 
been    willing,    silently,    and   at 
once,  to  adopt  it?  Would  history 
have    preserved    no    record    of 
such  an  alteration  in  the  code  of 
Christian  faith?  Would  no  doubts 
or  suspicions  have   remained  in 
the  minds  of  any?  Would  no  en- 
emies of  Christianity  have  heard 
of    such    an    interpolation,    and 
gladly  have    exposed  it?    Would 
the  contending  sects   of  Chris- 
tians never  have  urged  it  against 
each  other,  in  the  heat  of  relig- 
ious warfare?     We    could    even 
produce,  if  we  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, passages  from  these  narra- 
tives  themselves,   which,    it    is 
highly   improbable,  would  have 
come  from  the  hand  of  a  forger. 
But,  we  apprehend,  the  case  is 
too  clear,    and  our  readers  mvist 
be  too  well  satisfied  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  require  any  farther  state- 
ment or  illustration. 

The  length  of  the  preceding 
remarks  imposes  on  vis  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  brief  in  what  we 
have  next  to  offer.  We  have 
stated  already,  that,  in  passages 
■where  no  doctrines  are  concern- 
ed, these  translators  deviate  in 
no  important  degree  from  the 
text  of  Newcome.  They  some- 
times succeed,  sometimes  fail, 
in  expressing  a  tense  or  a  pre- 
position more  accurately  than  he 
has  done.     But,  upon  the  whole, 


their  version,  as  to  the  plain  parts 
of  the  narrative,  possesses  no 
decided  character  of  difference 
from  his.  As  to  their  transla- 
tion of  passages  for  the  support 
of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  we 
have  stated  already,  that,  even  if 
our  limits  would  at  all  permit, 
we  should  deem  it  superfluous 
to  restate  all  the  arguments  by 
which  the  tenets  of  the  Socinian 
creed  have  been  long  since  re- 
futed, merely  because  an  at- 
tempt is  here  made  to  support 
them  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  no  such  refutation  had  ever 
taken  place.  We  subjoin  a  few 
of  the  many  passages  which  wc 
had  noted  for  animadversion. 

In  the  account  of  our  Savior's 
temptation,   (Mat.  iv.  1,)    at  the 
words,   "he  was   led  up  by   the 
spirit  into  the  desert,"    (civv\<xJ^v\ 
'vKO   rs    irvevixciTog)  it    is    ob- 
served, in  a  note,  "this  form  of 
expression  denotes  that  the  his- 
torian  is  about  to  describe  a  vi- 
sionary scene,  and  not  a  real   e- 
vent.  See  Rev.  i.  10,  Acts  xi.  5." 
Now,  on  turning  to   these  refer- 
ences, we  find  that,   in  the  first, 
St.  John  is  describing  his  vision: 
"I  was  in  the   spirit,"   he  says, 
(Eyfvo/xi^v  fv  Trvevjj^ari)  "on  the 
Lord's  day."     In  the  second,  we 
have  the  words  ot  Peter:  "I  was 
praying  in  the  city  of  Joppa,  and, 
being  in  a  trance,  I  saw  a  vision," 
(E/Jcv     £V     enaraaei     'opfi:|x«.) 
These  forms  of  expression   are 
so  decidedly  different  from  that 
of  the  Evangelist,  as  to  afford  no 
analogy    whatever.        They,    in 
their   plain   and   obvious    sense, 
describe  visionary  scenes.     The 
expression  of  the  Evangelist,  in 
its  7)iost  obz'ious  sense,   certainly 
marks   out  a  real  scene,  a  posi- 
tive action  of  our  Savior,  his  go- 
ing into  the  desert,  by  the  guid- 
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ance,  or  at  the  suggestion,  of  the 
Spirit.  We  are  not  entering  in- 
to the  question  of  the  reality  of 
the  temptation,  but  are  merely- 
pointing  out  what  we  deem  an 
instance  of  bad  reasoning. 

Mat.  XXV.  46.  "And  these  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment: but  the  righteous  into  ev- 
erlasting life;"  jicAiX(T<v  aimicv 
— (^wvjv  dimiQV.  They  remark, 
in  opposition  to  what  they  ca^ll 
the  harsh  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  that  "the  word  here 
translated  everlasting  is  often 
used  to  express  a  long,  but  in- 
definite duration."  If  this  be 
granted,  still  it  cannot  be  allow- 
ed that  the  same  word  is  used  in 
two  different  senses  in  the  same 
sentence;  and,  as  we  presume, 
it  will  not  be  contended  that  the 
eternal  life  of  the  righteous  is 
not  expressed  in  this  passage, 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked  must  likewise  be  under- 
stood. 

The  words,  (John  i,  3,) 
Tluvrci  li  civra  eyevero.  nai 
%capig  ccvTS  eyevtro  s^e  ev  'o 
ytyovfv  are  translated  "all 
things  were  done  by  him:  and 
without  him  was  not  any  thing 
done  that  was  done."  The  in- 
terpreta.tion  is,  that  "all  things 
in  the  Christian  dispensation 
were  done  by  Christ;"  and,  in  op- 
position to  the  usual  application 
of  the  words  to  the  creation  of 
the  material  world  by  Christ,  it 
is  affirmed,  that  "this  is  a  sense 
which  the  word  eyevsro.  will 
not  admit.  TivofJ^ai  occurs  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  nev- 
er in  the  sense  of  create."  Af- 
terwards, at  ver.  10,  'o  y,o(yuuog 
§/    ciUTH   eyevsTG    is   translated 


"the  world  was  enlightened  by 
him,"  and  on  this  it  is  remark- 
ed, in  a  note,  that  tl-e  usual  in- 
terpretation "the  world  was 
made  by  him,"  is  inadmissible, 
as  the  word  eysveTO  never  bears 
that  sense,  (the  sense  of  exist- 
ence by  creation.)  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  how  mucl^ 
these  annotators  increase  in 
boldness  of  assertion,  as  they  ad- 
vance; at  first  they  are  content 
to  affirm  that  ytvoixai  never 
bears  this  signification  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  after- 
wards roundly  assure  us,  that  it 
no  where  admits  of  this  sense. 
Let  us  examine  the  justice  of 
these  assertions.  The  early 
Christian  fathers  used  the  word 
in  this  sense.  Among  others, 
Justin  Martyr  has  Ars  apavog  KUi 
yvj  KCii  i:uca.  eysvsro  ^liaig.  "By 
whom  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  whole  creation,  (or  every 
creature,)  was  m^ade."  We  Hud 
too,  in  the  Septuagint,  (Gen.  i.  3,) 
TeMvfiviToo  (pciog  aai  (fiug  eyevero: 
Can  these  annotators  assert  that 
Aid  rs  Qes  (pocg  syavsro  would 
not  be  an  authorized  phrase  for 
expressing  the  creation  of  light 
by  God?  But  we  can  also  show, 
that  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  word  is  thus  used. 
Heb.  xi.  3,  we  have  Eig  re  y^v,  £vt 
Cpc(ivofj.evMV  ra  tKei:o{j.evci  yeyo- 
vevdi,  "so  that  things  which  are 
seen  were  not  made  of  things- 
which  do  appear,"  a  text  which 
has  been  acknowledged  to  refer 
to  the  creation  of.  iPiaterial 
things.  To  assert  that  the  word 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
Nev/  Testament  in  other  senses, 
is  merely  to  assert  -w'hat  was 
never  disputed.     It  in  no  degix^ 
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tends  to  prove,  either  that  it 
never  bore  the  sense  of  creation, 
or  that  it  does  not  bear  it  in  the 
passages  before  us.  But,  what 
is  very  important,  we  can  shoAV 
that  it  was  so  understood,  in  the 
earliest  times,  by  persons  who 
were,  of  course,  best  able  to  as- 
certain the  received  meaning. 
Not  only  was  the  opinion  that 
the  world  was  created  by  the 
Son  of  God,  most  generally 
maintained  by  the  orthodox 
primitive  church,  but  we  know 
that  Justin,  Athenagoras,  Irense- 
us,  and  others,  a.ctually  inferred 
this  opinion  from  these  very 
texts  of  St.  John.* 

John  xvii.  3.  'iva  yiyc>}(THM(Ti 
(7e  Tov  [j^ovov  «XviO/vov   6fov   nut 

"that  they  may  know  thee  to  be 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  thy  messenger,  to  be  the 
Christ."  This  translation  we 
deem  wholly  inadmissible.  Had 
there  been  the  ai^ticle  before 
Xpiarov,  Ivicav  tov  Xpio-rov, 
then,  by  understanding  sivui 
in  the  latter  member  of  the  sen- 
tence as  in  the  former,  it  would 
have  borne  this  interpretation: 
but,  as  the  original  stands,  the 
translation  is  inconsistent  with 
the  propriety  of  language.  New- 
come's  translation  agrees  with 
the  received,  "That  they  may 
know  thee,  the  only  true-  God, 
and  him  whom  thou  has  sent, 
even  Jesus  Christ." 

On  the  occasion  of  Stephen's 
praying-  to  Christ,  (Acts  vii.  39,) 
it  is  observed  in  a  note  that  "this 
address  of  Stephen  to  Jesus 
when  he  actually  saw  him,  does 

*  See  the  quotations,  Waterland's 
Sermous  on  the  Divinity,  p.  48,  edit. 
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not  authorize  us  to  offer  prayers 
to  him,  now  he  is  invisible." 
This  reasoning  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. St.  Stephen  prayed  to 
Jesus,  not  actually  present,  as 
one  human  being  is  present  to 
another,  but  visible  at  a  distance 
by  the  opening  of  the  heavens. 
This  prayer  would  have  been 
nugatory  unless  the  Being  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  was  en- 
dowed with  the  Divine  qualicies 
of  omnipresence  and  omnis- 
cience. We  hence  therefore 
infer  that  our  Savior  partakes  of 
these  Divine  qualities:  and  on 
this  inference  depends  the  pro- 
priety of  addressing  our  prayers 
to  him  at  all  times.  If  he  is  so 
pre-eminent  in  his  nature,  that 
it  was  proper  to  pray  to  him 
when  visible  in  the  heavens,  he 
must  be  a  proper  object  of  ado- 
ration, when  he  is  invisible. 

Coloss.  i.  15.  ripwroTOXO?  TCJ- 
avig  KTitTEug,  "the  first  born 
of  all  creation."  On  the  word 
?rpwTOTO/o?  they  note  "an  im- 
age, a  first-born."  The  term 
TrpwTOTOJtoe  signifies  in  its  proper 
sense,  "the  first  offspring  of  pa- 
rents," and  here  metaphorically, 
"the  first-born  of  creation,"  or 
one  begotten  before  all  created 
being.  The  context  fully  proves 
and  confirms  this  meaning,  by 
adding,  "For  by  him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heav- 
en, and  that  are  in  earth."  They 
are  pleased  to  affirm  that  the 
the  apostle  does  not  here  in- 
tend the  creation  of  natural  sub- 
stances. Amongst  other  rea- 
sons for  this  they  observe  that 
he  does  not  say,  "by  him  were 
created  heaven  and  earth,"  but 
"things  in  heaven  and  things  on 
earth."  Can  they  possibly  be 
serious?    Amongst  the  things  in 
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heaven,  must  undoubtedly  be 
reckoned  the  sun,and  other  licav- 
enly  bodies:  amongst  the  things 
on  earth,  man,  with  all  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  tribes.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  our  Savior  is 
here  called  the  creator  of  all 
these,  and  nothing  further  will 
be  required. 

Enough  perhaps  has  been  said 
to  show  that  we  lean  with  no 
great  feelings  of  respect  towards 
the  persons  concerned  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  present  publica- 
tion. We  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  their  characters,  except  as 
here  displayed.  It  is  our  wish 
to  speak  with  liberality  and  mild- 
ness of  all  who  dissent  from  us 
in  religious  opinion.  We  are 
aware  that  many  do  so  from  the 
purest  motives.  We  honor  the 
man  who  searches  the  Scriptures 
with  a  candid  desire  of  discov- 
ering religious  truth.  We  be- 
lieve that,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  are  to  be  found 
many  individuals,  of  unfeigned 
piety  and  unimpeached  morality. 
But,  with  these  general  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  religious  dis- 
sension; we  should  be  wanting 
to  our  duty,  if  we  withheld  the 
language  of  just  animadversion, 
whenever  we  perceived  that 
character  of  bold  misrepresent- 
ation, andof  uncandid  artifice,  by 
which  the  road  to  truth  must 
ever  be  obstructed.  We  Avish  to 
appeal  fairly  to  the  persons  them- 
selves who  have  engaged  in  this 
publication.  What  would  be  the 
consequence,  if  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians were  to  have  recourse  to 
means  of  advancing  their  doc- 
trines similar  to  those  here  em- 
ployed? Exactly  on  the  same 
principle,  the  Papist,  the  Calvin- 
ist,  the  Baptist,  might  each  pub- 
lish a  version  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment, for  the  support  of  his  pe- 
culiar tenets,  boldly  perverting 
to  his  own  sense  any  text  he 
pleased,  and  marking  passages 
as  doubtful,  contrary  to  the  ev- 
idence of  all  MSS.  by  raking  to- 
gether futile  and  unsupported 
objections.  We  protest  most 
strongly  against  the  admission 
of  a  principle,  which,  in  its  appli- 
cation and  extension,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  falsifying  all  the  records 
of  our  holy  faith. 

We  see  noticed,  in  the  intro- 
duction, the  great  liberality  of 
numerous  subscribers  who  have 
contributed  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  work.  We  are  far 
from  hastily  imputing  to  them 
the  blame  of  designedly  encour- 
aging  a  publication  so  conduct- 
ed. Many  may  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  specious  title.  We 
iTiight  ourselves  have  subscribed 
to  "an  improved  vei^sion  of  the 
New  Testament,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  Archbishop  Newcome's, 
and  proceeding  fronx  a  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge." We  perceive,  in  one  part, 
a  general  acknowledgment  of 
obligations  conferred  on  sacred 
literature  by  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  the  head  of  one  of  our  prot- 
estant  establishments!  Is  the 
public  to  infer,  that  he  has  been 
a  contributor  to  the  production 
of  this  version?  If  so,  has  he 
been  deceived  by  the  title,  or  has 
he  lent  his  approbation  to  a  work 
so  conducted?  We  merely  throw 
out  these  questions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  nobleman  and 
his  friends. 

As  the  insinuations  made  in 
this  work,  together  with  similar 
observations,  which  have  come 
from  other  quarters,  may  tend 
unduly  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  our  received  ver- 
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sion  of  the  Scriptures,  we  wish, 
before  we  close,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject. 

The  established  version  pre- 
fers great  and  various  claims  to 
our  respect.  The  history  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prepai  - 
ed,  stamps  on  it  no  light  value 
and  authority.  It  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  collected  learning 
of  the  age;  an  age,  by  the  bye, 
far  superior  in  weight  of  biblical 
erudition  to  our  own.  Numbers 
of  the  most  eminent  men  were 
employed  upon  it  for  upwards  of 
three  years.  Portions  of  the 
work  were  severally  assigned  to 
different  societies  of  these,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  care- 
ful revision  and  correction  of  the 
rest.  Persons  were  invited  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  crit- 
ical labors.  Advantage  was  ta- 
ken, not  only  of  all  preceding 
English  versions,  but  also  of  all 
the  foreign,  ancient  and  modern. 
Surely  a  work,  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  so  miich  various  eru- 
dition, employed  with  such  anx- 
ious care,  has  every  a  jiriori 
claim  to  be  valued  and  esteemed. 

And  its  general  intrinsic  ex- 
cellency well  corresponds  with 
what  might  be  expected  from 
this  account  of  its  preparation. 
It  is  unrivalled  as  a  faithful  trans- 
lation, conveying  not  merely  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writers, 
but  their  very  style,  manner,  and 
expression.  It  admirably  com- 
bines dignity  with  plainness.  It 
addresses  itself  to  every  under- 
standing by  its  general  perspi- 
cuity and  clearness.  Without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  assum- 
ing a  forced  elevation  by  swell- 
ing or  affected  words,  it  never 
sinks  into  a  degree  of  meanness 
which  degrades  the  subject.  We 


think  that,  in  one  respect,  it  has 
even  improved  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance. Many  words  and  turns 
of  expression  have  become  ob- 
solete, just  in  that  degree  which 
is  desirable;  that  is,  have  some- 
what receded  from  vulgar  use, 
without  ceasing  to  be  fully  in- 
telligible. Thus  the  Scriptures 
have  acquired  a  language  more 
peculiarly  their  own;  all  ap- 
proaches to  colloquial  famil'ar- 
ity  have  been  destroyed,  and 
much  has  been  gained  in  gravity, 
while  nothing  has  been  lost  in 
perspicuity. 

Another  point  should  be  well 
considered  in  any  question  of 
altering  the  esta.blished  version: 
our  ears  have  become  habituated 
to  the  present  language,  as  the 
langviage  of  Scripture.  We  have 
known,  and  heard,  and  repeated 
it,  as  such,  from  our  childhood. 
It  is  the  garb  in  which  we  have 
always  seen  the  word  of  God  ar- 
rayed, and  which  we  therefore 
deem  most  appropriate  and  be- 
coming. The  very  words  and 
phrases  have  now  become  asso- 
ciated v/ith  our  feelings  of  piety, 
and  acquired  in  our  ideas,  a  de- 
gree of  sanctity  and  solemnity, 
to  which  no  other  form,  or  com- 
bination of  forms,  can  hope  to 
attain.  Add  to  this,  that  many 
well-educated  persons  would  feel 
their  prejudices  violated  by  a 
change,  and  require  some  exer- 
tion of  their  reason  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  it,  while  a  very  se- 
rious alarm  might  spread  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate  from 
what,  perhaps,  would  appear  to 
them  an  impious  attempt  at  al- 
tering the  word  of  God.  No  one 
will  urge  this  as  a  bar  to  any  al- 
teration under  any  circumstance: 
it  behoves  every  considerate  per- 
son, however,    to   take   largely 
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into  the  account  the  influence  of 
these  innocent  prejudices  and 
associations. 

In  mentioning  the  general  ex- 
cellencies of  our  established  ver- 
sion, we  meant  not  to  disal- 
low some  partial  imperfections. 
Grammatical  errors  have  been 
pointed  out;  passages  too  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  original  is 
not  quite  correctly  rendered,  in 
which  the  sense  of  words  has 
been  changed,  or  in  which  the 
exprcbsion  is  somewhat  harsh, 
or  vulgar.  Ambiguities  have 
likewise  been  noticed,  but  we 
must  observe,  that  often  where 
the  phrase  is  ambiguous  in  strict- 
ness, no  doubt  arises  in  point  of 
fact.  Dr.  Symonds  cites,  "per- 
haps, the  strongest  instance  of 
wrong  translation,"  Luke  xxiii. 
32;  "There  were  also  two  other 
malefactors  led  with  him  to  be 
put  to  death:"  now  this  is  evi- 
dently wrong,  as  implying,  in 
grammatical  accuracy,  that  our 
Savior  was  a  malefactor;  still  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  no  one 
ever  rose  from  reading  the  pass- 
age with  the  impression  that  the 
Evangelist  had  so  called  him. 

But,  in  preparing  a  new  au- 
thorized version,  who  should  be 
our  guides?  How  could  we  agree 
in  the  persons  to  be  employed, 
and  how  would  they  agree  in 
their  mode  of  proceeding?  Have 
not  the  most  learned  critics  dif- 
fered widely  in  opinion?  Would 
it  not  be  probable  that  we  should 
find  more  persons  dissatisfied 
with  any  new  translt^tion  we 
could  make,  than  with  the  pres- 
ent? Amongst  the  attempts  that 
have  been  hazarded,  strange  spe- 
cimens are  to  be  found.  Purver 
translates  John  xviii.  12,  "So 
the  regiment.)  the  colonel,  and  the 
•ffieersj  took   Jesus  and  bevrnd 


him."  Waterland,  instead  of 
(Acts,  xix.  38,)  "the  law  is  open, 
and  there  are  deputies,"  propo- 
ses, "it  is  term-time,  and  the 
judf<;es  are  sitting.''*  Harwood, 
at  Luke,  xiii.  6,  says,  "a  gentle- 
man had  planted  a  fig-tree."  And 
Wakefield  translates  James,  i. 
17,  "the  father  of  lights,  with 
whom  is  no  parallax  nor  tropical 
shadonv!"  Campbell,  at  Matt. 
iv.  1 5,  has  "the  canton  of  Zebu- 
Ion,"  "for  the  land  of  Zebulon." 
Again:  in  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  (Matt.  xvii.  24,)  "How 
many  maunds  ye  filled,"  where, 
in  a  note,  a  maund  is  said  to 
mean  a  hand-basket.  Also,  in 
the  transfiguration,  (Matt.  xvii. 
4,)  "Let  us  make  here  three 
booths"  for  "tabernacles."  In 
Newcome's  translation  we  dis- 
like "mantle"  for  "cloak;"  and 
"Who  art  thou,  &>,"  (Acts,  ix. 
5,)  for  "Who  art  thou,  Lord." 
Thus  the  many  expressions 
which  we  find  in  different  trans- 
lators, too  modern,  too  familiar, 
too  technical,  too  low,  or  too  re- 
fined, make  us  the  more  sensible 
of  the  purity,  simplicity,  and 
general  propriety  of  our  estab- 
lished version. 

"The  question  is  not,"  says 
Dr.  Hey,  "whether  new  trans- 
lators are  likely  to  render  some 
parts  better  than  they  were  be- 
fore; but  whether,  upon  theivhole^ 
they  are  likely  to  produce  a  bet- 
ter translation."  Perhaps  itmight 
be  practicable  to  introduce  a  few 
corrections  into  our  present  ver- 
sion, without  making  any  gen- 
eral alteration;  but  we  are  decid- 
edly of  opinion,  that,  viewing  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings,  there 
exists  no  necessity  for  a  new 
version,  and  that  the  evil  of  at- 
tempting it  would  greatly  over- 
¥al*nce  any  proposed  advantage. 
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A  highly  respected  correspondent 
sometime  ago  requested  us  to  insert, 
iimcng  our  selections,  the  following 
cv-ract  from  the  Progress  of  the  Pil- 
grim Good-Intent.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  comply  with  this  request  till 
now;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  our 
correspondent,  and  oui:  readers  gen- 
erally, will  be  of  opinion,  that  this 
extract,  originally  excellent,  loses 
nothing  of  its  force  by  coming  immedi- 
ately after  the  preceding  Review. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
passage  commences  in  the  midst  of 
the  Pilgrim's  attempts  to  escape  from 
the  house  of  Mr.  Philosophy,  whither 
he  had  been  allured,  and  where  he 
had  seen  the  terrible  monsters  An- 
archy and  Atheism.. 

At  last,  he  descried  at  a  distance 
a  small  glimmering  light,  to- 
wards which  he  joyfully  hasten- 
ed; and  entering  a  chamber  from 
which  it  proceeded,  he  found 
there  a  man,  in  a  changeable  col- 
ored garment,  with  a  mask  on 
his  face.  Before  him  lay  a  book, 
like  that  which  Good-Intent  had 
so  zealously  preserved;  but  he 
was  employed  in  cutting  out  half 
the  leaves  of  it  with  a  knife,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand;  while  from 
those  which  he  suffered  to  re- 
main, he  had  erased  so  many 
words,  that  the  residue  was  no 
longer  intelligible.  When  Good- 
Intent  entered,  the  man  raised 
his  head,  and  asked  him  who  he 
was,  and  what  he  sought  there. 

Good-Intent.  "My  name  is 
Good-Intent;  I  am  a  pilgrim,  and 
was  travelling  towards  the  Celes- 
tial City,  till  it  Avas  my  unhappy 
lot  to  be  inveigled  into  this  pal- 
ace, where  I  have  beheld  the 
dreadful  face  of  Atheism.  As  I 
fled  from  him,  I  lost  my  way  in 
the  dark  passages;  and,  till  I  de- 
scried the  beams  of  your  lamp,  I 
was  hopeless  of  ever  escaping 
from  this  endless  labyrinth." 

Then  said  the  man,  "If  thou 


fliest  from  Atheism,  it  is  well  for 
thee  that  thou  art  come  hither. 
I  also  am  his  enemy;  and  beside 
myself,  thou  couldst  not  have 
found  any  one  able  to  assist  thy 
escape,  and  to  guide  thee  in  safe- 
ty through  the  intricate  mazes 
of  this  pa.lace." 

Good-Intent  heard  with  joy  the 
discourse  of  the  stranger;  yet 
anxious  to  know  him  better,  be- 
fore he  entrusted  himself  to  his 
guidance,  he  inquired  his  name; 
to  which  the  man  i^eplied  that  he 
was  called  Rational  Christianitv; 
"And  I  myself,"  said  he,  "am 
also  a  pilgriin  as  thou  art;  only 
I  like  not  to  walk  with  the  herd, 
of  vulgar  travellers;  and  there- 
fore, to  separate  myself  from 
them,  I  carae  sometime  since  to 
take  up  my  abode  under  the  roof 
of  Mr.  Philosojilixj.  But  now,  if 
thou  art  willing  to  become  my 
companion,  and  to  conform  thy 
way  to  my  directions,  I  will  lead 
thee  into  a  safe  and  easy  path, 
by  which,  sooner  than  thovt  may- 
est  expect,  thou  shalt  arrive  at 
the  end  of  thy  jouiuiey." 

When  Good-Intent  heard  the 
stranger's  name,  it  inspired  him 
with  great  confidence;  and  not 
feeling  any  mistrust  of  his  new 
companion,  he  besought  him 
immediately  to  lead  the  way. 
Then  the  man  arose,  and  taking 
his  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  the  book  out  of  which  he 
had  cut  so  many  of  the  leaves, 
he  conducted  Good-Intent  alone- 

o 

passages,  as  intricate  as  any  of 
those  through  which  he  had  pas- 
sed before;  and  now  they  had 
proceeded  so  far,  that  the  pil- 
grim expected  every  moment  to 
reach  the  end  of  his  subterrane- 
an way,  and  to  emerge  from  the 
darkness  in  which  he  had  wan- 
dered so  long,  when  his  conduct- 
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or  suddenly  turned  aside,  and 
brought  him  into  an  apartment, 
which  was  faintly  enlightened  by 
an  imperfect  beam  of  clouded 
day,  streaming  through  a  half- 
closed  sky-light. 

He  here  beheld  enshrined  a 
new  phantom,  whose  form  re- 
sembled that  of  the  giant-brood, 
who  were  fabled  to  have  sprung 
from  the  earth;  yet,  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  he  looked  proudly 
downwards,  as  from  the  highest 
heavens;  his  countenance  was  se- 
vere and  louring;  and  haughty  as 
it  was,  it  betrayed  a  secret  an- 
guish at  his  inability  to  break  a 
cross,  which  he  held  in  his  hands, 
and  was  exerting  his  utmost 
strength  to  demolish. 

"Whither  have  you  brought 
me,"  said  Good-Intent  to  his  con- 
ductor; "and  what  unknown  form 
do  1  now  behold?" 

"Happy  mortal,"  said  the  oth- 
er, "who  under  my  guidance  hast 
reached  the  dwelling  place  of 
Natural' Religion;  bow  thyself  at 
his  shrine,  and  rejoice  that  thy 
happy  destiny  has  brought  thee 
to  visit  his  pure  abode!" 

But  while  he  spoke,  Good- 
Jntent,  eying  the  phantom  more 
heedfully,  discerned  his  true 
name  written  over  his  head;  and 
it  was  Deism.  Perceiving  then 
that  his  conductor  had  a  design 
to  deceive  him.,  he  delayed  not 
to  draw  forth  his  book. 

"What  dost  thou?"  said  his 
guide. 

"I  seek  for  counsel  where  it 
may  be  found,"  replied  Good- 
Intent. 

"Thou  meanest  well,"  said  the 
other,  "but  how  wilt  thou  be  de- 
ceived, if  thou  puttest  any  trust 
in  what  thou  may  est  find  written 
in  that  volumel" 

Vol.  hi./    J^ew  Series. 


"Doth  it  not  contain  the  words 
of  truth?"  said  the  pilgrim. 

"It  doth  indeed  contain  some 
truth,"  answered  his  conductor; 
"but  so  intermixed  with  false- 
hood, that  thy  weak  understand- 
ing cannot  know  how  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other.  Read 
rather  in  my  book.  Mine,  as  thou 
seest,  was  once  the  same  as  thy 
own;  but  I  have  long  employed 
myself  in  expunging  such  parts 
of  it  as  were  adverse  to  my  own 
opinions,  and  in  discovering  in 
the  pages  which  I  have  suffered 
to  remain,  such  occult  meanings, 
as  had,  for  many  ages,  escaped 
all  vulgar  and  unlearned  eyes; 
and  I  have  at  last  so  refined  it 
from  its  dross,  that  even  he,  my 
great  master,  whom  thou  seest 
before  thee,  permits  his  vota- 
ries to  use  it,  as  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  their  moral 
conduct. 

"But  if,"  said  Good-Intent,  "it 
was  designed,  as  I  have  always 
been  assured  it  was,  as  a  book  of 
general  instruction  for  all  man- 
•  kind,  can  we  imagine  that  the 
true  meaning  of  any  essential 
parts  of  it  should  be  so  occult,  as 
that  it  should  have  remained  for 
the  inquiries  of  the  present  age 
to  discover?  Methinks  I  could 
miore  willingly  relinquish  my 
book  entirely,  as  I  was  required 
to  do  but  just  now  in  the  temple 
of  Atheism,  than  think  so  unwor- 
thily of  him,  who  commanded  us 
to  believe  and  to  do  all  things? 
which  it  should  teach  us,  as  to 
suppose  that  he  suffered  any 
passages  to  be  inserted  therein, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  mis- 
leading such,  as  with  honest  and 
ti-ue  hearts  should  seek  to  know 
his  will." 

And  with   that,  pushing  back 
t,be  mutilated  volume  which  was 
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ofFex'ed  him,  he  opened  his  own 
and  read,  "This  is  that  spirit  of 
Anti-Christ,  whereof  yoii  have 
hoard  that  it  should  come;  and 
even  now  already  it  is  in  the 
world."  As  he  read  these  words, 
the  throne  of  Deism  svmk,  and 
the  phantom  himself  disappear- 
ed; the  small  part  of  the  sky-light 
that  had  been  open,  suddenly 
closed;  and  he  who  bare  the 
lamp  iled  away;  but  as  he  fled  his 
mask  dropped  oft',  and  Good- 
Intent  knew  his  face,  that  it  was 
the  face  of  Heresy  " 


THE    DIVINE    GOVERNMENT. 

While,  among  the  multitudes 
that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,    some    are   submissive  to 


the  Divine  authority,  some  rise 
up  in  rebellion  against  it;  others, 
absorbed  in  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits, are  totally  inattentive  to  it; 
they  are  all  so  moved  by  an  im- 
perceptible influence  from  above, 
that  the  zeal  of  the  dutiful,  the 
wrath  of  the  rebellious,  and  the 
indiff'erence  of  the  careless,  con- 
tribute finally  to  the  glory  of 
God.  All  are  governed  in  such 
a  way  as  suits  their  powers,  and 
is  consistent  with  rational  free- 
dom: yet  all  are  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  fulfilling  the  eternal 
purposes  of  Heaven.  This  depth 
of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  vmiverse,  exceeds 
all  human  comprehension,  and 
affords  everlasting  subject  of  ad- 
oration and  praise. 

Blair. 


REVIEWS. 


VII.  A  Journal  of  Travels  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Scot- 
land, and  of  two  passages  over 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  years  1805 
and  1806.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  347 
and  372.  New-York;  Ezi-a 
Sargeant.  1810. 

Books  of  travels,  especially  in 
Europe,  have  been,  of  late  years, 
so  greatly  multiplied,  that  very 
few  objects  of  art,  of  science,  or 
of  mere  curiosity,  have  been  left 
unnoticed  or  undescribed.  On 
the  shelves  of  every  bookseller 
may  be  four.d  Tours,  Residen- 
ces, Letters,  Journals,  and  innu- 
merable otlier  similar  publica- 
tions, in  which  the  virtues,  the 
vices,  the  follies,  and  the  inno- 
cent peculiarities  of  every    city. 


and  village,  of  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean states,  are  described  with 
tedious  minuteness.  Still,  in 
most,  perhaps  in  all,  books  of 
travels,  which  are  the  produc- 
tions of  foreigners,  there  will  be 
found,  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States,  a  very  serious  de- 
ficiency, arising  not  so  much  from 
want  of  attention  or  fidelity  in 
their  authors,  as  from  the  differ- 
ence of  their  education,  and  the 
consequent  diff'erence  of  their 
habits  of  thinking  and  judging. 
We  have  always,  therefore,  with 
peculiar  eagerness,  seized  upon 
all  productions  of  this  kind,  writ- 
ten by  those  of  our  countrymen, 
who  have  visited  any  portion  of 
the  old  world,  and  who  have  had 
leisure  and  inclination   on  their 
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return,  to  favor  the  public  with 
the  result  of  their  observations. 
Not  that  we  have  often  been  grat- 
ified to  the  extent  of  our  expect- 
ations; or  have  often  seen  reason 
highly  to  compliment  the  dis- 
cernment of  these  travellers,  in 
the  selection  of  their  topics  of 
improvement  or  entertainment; 
yet  even  in  those  performances 
which  have  the  least  claim  to 
distinction,  we  have  found,  we 
think,  something,  which  might 
be  useful  in  correcting  former 
impressions,  and  enlarging  our 
views  of  foreign  society,  cus- 
toms, and  manners.  There  is  a 
nationality  in  describing,  as  well 
as  in  thinking  and  judging;  and 
an  account,  even  of  an  ordinary 
fact,  when  given  by  one  -whose 
opinions,  or  prejudices,  are 
known  to  be  similar  to  our  own, 
is  more  easily  understood  and 
realized,  than  when  given  by  one 
of  whose  character,  in  these  re- 
spects, we  know  little  or  noth- 
ing. 

The  Journal,  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  review,  has,  on  a  va- 
riety of  accounts,  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 
It  is  the  journal  of  a  traveller  in 
the  country  of  our  ancestors;  it 
contains  much  information  on 
many  subjects  of  high  interest 
and  importance;  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman,  whose  edu- 
cation, principles,  and  character, 
give  the  strongest  pledge  of  the 
general  truth  and  correctness  of 
its  details. 

Professor  Silliman,  of  New- 
Haven,  Connecticut,  who  is 
the  author  of  this  Journal,  left 
America  for  Europe,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1805.  At  the 
request  of  his  brother,  as  he  in- 
forms us  in  his  preface  to  this 
work,  he  commenced  a  journal. 


which  Avas  continued  without  a 
single  day's  omission  till  his  re- 
turn. He  wi'ot'  at  the  time,  and 
on  the  spot;  was  rarely  a  day  be- 
hind his  date;  and  derived  his 
information  almost  wholly  fi-om 
personal  observation  and  con- 
versation. The  truth  of  this 
statement  is  confrmed  by  every 
page  of  the  work;  which  bears, 
in  every  part  of  it,  those  strong 
marks  of  authenticity  and  cor^ 
rectness,  which  truth  and  reality 
never  fail  to  impress. 

The  principal  part  of  this  Jour- 
nal is  devoted  to  England.  In 
the  second  volume,  we  have  aii 
account  of  a  short  excursion  to 
the  continent;  and,  in  the  same 
volume,  the  journal  of  a  resi- 
dence of  several  months  in  Scot- 
land. The  information  coutain- 
ed  in  these  volumes,  as  might 
be  supposed,  is  extremely  vari- 
ous. Whatever  would  naturally 
strike  tlie  attention  of  a  well  in- 
formed and  inquisitive  mind,  in 
the  appearance  of  the  country, 
in  science,  or  in  character  and 
manners,  is  noted  with  care,  and 
in  a  manner  well  suited  to  please 
and  interest  the  reader.  There 
is  no  attempt  visible  to  repre- 
sent any  thing  as  greater,  more 
magnificent,  or  more  deserving 
admiration  than  it  really  is;  and 
the  writer's  ov/n  views  i;Uid  opin- 
ions, whatever  they  might  be, 
seem  to  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  without  labor  and  v/ith- 
out  eftbrt.  This  is  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  one  of  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  this  Journal;  and 
one,  which  every  reader  cannot 
fail  to  feel  and  acknowledge. 

The  limits  of  our  review  will 
not  enable  us  to  notice,  as  we 
could  wish,  those  parts  of  this 
work,  with  which  we  have  been 
most  pleased,   and  to  which  w^ 
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would  particularly  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  We  can  as- 
sure those  of  our  readers,  who 
have  not  already  perused  it,  that, 
in  the  passes  of  this  Journal,  they 
will  find  much  to  interest,  much 
to  amuse,  and  nothing  to  offend 
them.  As  we  write,  however, 
for  those  who  consider  religion 
as  a  subject  of  the  first  import- 
ance; we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  inserting-  a  few 
passages  which  illusti'ate  the  X'e- 
ligious  state  of  the  countries 
which  the  author  visited.  Be- 
fore we  do  this,  we  would  re- 
mark, that  the  religious  infor- 
mation here  presented  to  the 
public,  is  not,  as  some  might 
think,  unnecessarily  and  offi- 
ciously obtruded  upon  the  read- 
er; but  occupies  just  that  place 
which  would  be  assigned  it  by  a 
traveller  who  wished  to  give  an 
accurate  aud  complete  view  of 
the  countries  he  describes.  Some 
travellers  of  celebrity  have  pass- 
ed over  the  subject  of  religion 
altogether,  or  mentioned  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  publishing  their 
own  disregard  of  its  precepts, 
and  contempt  of  its  authority. 
This  practice  is  on  every  ground 
indefensible.  The  religion  of  a 
people  undeniably  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  traits  in  their 
character,  and  as  such  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  mere  philos- 
opher as  well  as  of  the  Christian. 
We  would  not  intimate,  as  it  is 
not  true,  that  religion  is  treated 
in  this  work,  or  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed in  any,  as  a  subject  of  mere 
speculation.  Mr.  S.  has  shewn 
very  clearly,  though  incidentally, 
that  religion  in  his  view,  is  a 
matter  of  infinite  importance; 
and  has  taken  every  proper  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  virtue  in 
her  native  dignity  and  loveliness, 


while  he  has  not  failed  to  cen- 
sure vice,  however  sanctioned  by 
fashion,  and  countenanced  by  the 
splendid  and  the  great. 

We  find  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sabbath  is  observed  in  London, 
and  its  vicinity. 

"Aug.  11.  I  attended  public  worship 
today  in  a  great  cliui'ch  where  there 
were  only  a  few  people.  This  I  have 
very  often  seen  before  m  London. 
Indeed  a  very  greai  proportion  of  tlie 
people  consider  the  Sabbath  as  a  day 
of  mere  rest,  of  relaxation,  of  amuse- 
ment, or  of  dissipation,  according  to 
their  employments,  and  rank  in  soci- 
ety. A  person,  while  walking  the 
streets  on  the  Sabbath,  will  meet 
numbers  of  the  gentry  with  their 
splendid  equipages,  goingoutinto  the 
country  for  an  airing,  or  perhaps  to 
join  a  party  at  some  village  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  also  a  favorite  day  with 
them  to  begin  a  journe}',  as  it  is  ev- 
ery wliere  with  sailors,  to  begin  a 
voyage."  p.  315.  vol,  i. 

"During  a  pleasant  Sunday,  the 
environs  of  London  swarm  with  em- 
igrants from  town.  Hyde  Park,  and 
the  vast  forest  and  serpentine  walks 
of  Kensington  gardens  are  thronged 
with  people  of  all  ranks.  Gentry, 
cockneys,  cits,  are  all  disgorged,  and 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  are 
seen  gomg,  and  returning,  in  two 
opposite  currents;  and  such  an  assem- 
blage of  burly  corpulent  people  is 
probably  not  to  be  found  in  the  world 
beside.  The  plethoric  citizen,  and 
his  no  less  plethoric  family,  come 
glowing  to  Hyde  Park  corner,  after  a 
walk  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
city,  and  then,  they  labor  on  several 
miles  farther  through  the  Park  and 
Kensington  gardens,  and  this  by  way 
of  being  genteel,  and  of  taking  the  air. 

"Again,  in  the  streets,  and  loung- 
ing about  the  corners,  you  may  see 
thousands  of  wretches,  who  are  dirty, 
ragged,  and  disgusting  to  the  last  de- 
gree; and  the  Sabbath,  so  far  from 
giving  cleanliness,  comfort,  or  devo- 
tion to  them,  docs  not  fail  to  bring  a 
season  of  sloth,  noise,  and  often  of 
drunkenness.     This  class  is  the  very 
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rabble  of  London,  whose  condition  is 
as  debased  as  it  is  forlorn. 

"In  the  streets  and  in  the  fields 
also,  sports  of  various  kinds  may  he 
seen  going  forward,  and  athletic  ex- 
ercises, such  as  quoit,  ball,  &c. 

"The  shops  are  generally  shut,  but 
those  of  the  pastry  cooks  are  kept 
open,  and  although  the  markets  are 
closed,  fruits,  walking  sticks,  and 
Sunday  newspapers  are  hawked 
about  the  streets. 

"In  to^vn,  it  is  the  favorite  day  for 
calls  of  civility  and  diiniers,  and  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  it  is  a  day  of 
leisure.  Till  lately,  the  nobility  had 
Sunday  concerts,  but  these  have  been 
interdicted  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

"There  is,  however,  a  class  of  peo- 
ple here,  who  observe  the  day  as  it 
was  intended  to  be  kept;  and  their 
example,  inflexible  and  undeviating 
as  it  is,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  manners  I  have  been  describing." 
pp.  317,  318. 

The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Sabbath  in  Edinburgh. 

"Dec.  1.  I  have  been  into  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Independents,  and  heard  a 
weak,  incoherent,  and  extravagant 
effusion  from  one  whose  piety  was 
under  a  most  unfortunate  disguise, 
and  whose  zeal  was  certainly  with- 
out knowledge.  I  was  told  that  he 
was  accidentally  present,  and  that 
the  regulcrr  preacher  in  that  house 
is  one  of  a  very  different  character. 

"In  the  forenoon  I  went  with  a 
companion  to  a  church  of  the  Scotch 
establishment,  where  we  heard  a 
discourse  which  formed  the  perfect 
coHtrast  of  that  of  the  morning,  and 
it  was  delivered  with  warmth,  but 
with  correctness  and  modesty."  pp. 
285,  286.  vol  ii. 

"Edinburgh  exhibits,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, indications  of  much  more  seri- 
ousness than  London;  there  is  com- 
paratively but  little  appearance  of 
recreation,  and,  at  the  hour  of  Divine 
service,  the  streets  are  thronged  with 
people  going  to  the  various  churches, 
which  are,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them, 
very  well  filled.  I  was  in  a  church 
last  Sabbath,  where,  on  account  of 
the  crowd,  it  was  not  possible  to  ob- 
tain  a  seat. 


"Every  individual  is  provided  with 
a  Bible  and  psalm  book;  with  the 
former  they  follow  the  preacher,  in 
his  references  to  Scripture,  and  with 
the  latter,  they  all  join  in  singing. 

"The  common  people  appear,  on 
this  day,  well  dressed,  and  form  a 
great  proportion  of  the  congregation; 
they  all  join  in  the  singing,  which  is 
apparently  devotional,  notwithstand- 
ing the  jarring  of  discordant  sounds, 
proceeding  from  the  imited  voices  of 
a  great  assembly,  and  the  dreadful 
barbarisms  of  the  Scotch  version  of 
David's  Psalms,  to  which  they  are 
wonderfully  attached."  pp.  286,  28^. 

We  find  occasional  notices  of 
preachers.  The  following  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Journal  of  the 
author  while  in  Liverpool. 

"May  5.  Our  host,  this  morning, 
conducted  me,  with  an  American  com- 
panion, to  chvirch.  It  was  a  beautiful 
octagon,  neatly  fittedup,  but  its  empty 
seats  formed  a  melancholy  contrast 
to  the  overflowing  numbers  of  the 
circus.  The  preacher.  Dr.  M — ,  gave 
a  very  good  discourse,  and  delivered 
it  with  much  solemnity.:  but  it  dwelt 
entirely  on  morality  aud  the  decen- 
cies of  life,  and  contained  almost  a 
declaration  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  sum  of  religion  consists  in  the 
exercise  of  humanity  and  of  the  so- 
cial virtues. 

"Cicero  or  Socrates  would  hardly 
have  said  less,  and  except  the  exor- 
dium and  peroration,  the  sermon 
might  have  been  embodied  with  their 
writings,  without  exciting  a  suspi- 
cion that  its  author  had  drawn  wis- 
dom from  any  other  than  Greek  or 
Roman  fountains."  p.  40.  voL  i. 

The  following  is  from  the  res- 
idence in  London. 

"August  18.  I  have  frequently  at' 
tended  Divine  service  at  the  Chapel 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  I  was 
here  again  this  morning,  and  heard 
an  excellent  sermon  from  Mr.  Hew- 
let.  it  was  levelled  against  some  fash- 
ionable irregularities,  particularly  the 
breach  of  the  Sabbath,  for  purposes 
of  recreation. 
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**Thei'e  is  anotliergentlemah  whom 
I  have  repeatedly  heard  in  this  chapel 
■with  great  pleasure;  I  allude  to  Mr. 
More.  His  discourses  are  finished 
compositions,  nervous,  glowing-,  and 
impressive,  while  thev  are  chaste,  and 
free  -from  verbosity  and  false  orna- 
ment. He  has,  in  his  manner  of 
speaking,  many  of  the  graces  of  an 
orator,  and  his  performances  are  al- 
ways interesting,  because  he  seems 
really  in  earnest,  and  deeply  impress- 
ed himself  with  those  truths  which 
he  is  endeavoring  to  enforce  on 
others."  pp..  328,  329. 

"November  10.  I  have  been  this 
morning  to  a  remote  part'of  London, 
with  my  late    fellow  traveller,   Mr. 

T ,    to  hear  the   venerable    Mr. 

Newton  preach;  a  man  so  well  known 
by  his  writings,  his  singular  life,  and 
his  intimacy  with  Cow  per,  that  I 
need  not  inform  you  who  he  is.  Mr. 
Newton  is  now  about  84  years  of  age, 
and  seems  to  be  visited  with  more 
than  a  common  share  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  declining  life.  His  voice  is 
feeble  and  low,  and,  because  he  is 
unable  to  support  his  own  weight, 
he  leans  over  the  cushion,  while  a 
man  stands  behind  him  in  the  pulpit 
to  aid  him  in  changing  his  position.  I 
can  hardly  give  a  distinct  account  of 
his  subject,  for  his  discourse  seemed 
little  more  than  the  breathings  of  his 
pious  soul,  already  about  to  take  its 
last  flight.  He  hinted  at  his  own 
imbecility,  by  a  remark  to  this  effect, 
that  if  any  thing  which  he  had  utter- 
ed should  prove  useful  to  the  soul 
of  the  meanest  one  before  him,  that 
person  might  consider  himself  as 
■well  rewarded  for  coming  to  hear 
even  such  a  poor  lisper  as  he  was.  In 
his  concluding  prayer,  he  I'epeatedly 
meBtioned  the  king,  under  the  ap. 
pellation  of  our  good  I'ing,  and  he  al- 
luded to  the  slave  trade,  by  praying 
that  the  parliament  might  be  mflu- 
«nced  to  repeal  laws  contrary  to  the 
scriptures,  and  calculated  to  support 
»-;ruelty  and  oppression.  It  is  no  won- 
der he  should  feel  this  subject  lying 
with  great  weight  on  his  mind,  "for, 
if  he  is  not  the  only  slave  trader  who 
ever  became  a  good  man,  he  is  prob- 
ably the  only  one  who  ever  became  a 
preacher.  I  was  seriously  gratified 
it  having  seen  good  old  Mr.  Newton; 


he  will  not  stay  much  longer  in  this 
world,  for  the  flame  of  life  is  sinking 
into  its  socket,  and  even  now  trem- 
bles over  the  wick. 

"Mr.  Newton  has  a  church  in  the 
establishment  in  Lombard-street; 
the  house  is  small,  but  neat,  and  the 
congregation  to  day  was  not  numer- 
ous." pp.  213,  214.  vol.  ii. 

The  Opinions  of  Professor  S. 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
theatrical  performances,  are  so 
consonant  with  our  own,  that  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleas-^ 
ure  of  quoting  some  parts  of  this 
Journal,  in  which  the  London 
theatres  are  noticed  with  proper 
animadversions. 

"The  performances  this  evening 
were  however  tolerably  correct  with 
respect  to  delicacy,  but  there  were 
stdl  many  things  which  a  lady  ought 
not  to  hear  without  a  frown  or  a 
blush. 

"The  truth  is,  the  theatre  is  not  a 
school  for  morals;  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
any  such  thing;  it  is  a  splendid  fas- 
cinating amusement  to  those  who 
have  no  worse  views  in  attending  it, 
but  to  multitudes,  the  theatrical  en- 
tertainment is  only  a  secondary  ob- 
ject." pp.  195.  196.  vol.  i 

"In  the  piays  this  evening  there 
was  a  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
faneness,  some  coarse  aiwl  indecent 
deportment^  and  frequent  innuendos 
too  palpable  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
could  not  mark  either  displeasure  or 
embarrassment  in  the  countenances 
of  the  audience;  fashion  sanctions 
everything,  and  even  modesty  may  be 
brought  by  degrees  to  smile  where  it 
should  frown."  p,  252. 

"In  all  the  performances  this  eve- 
ning,  there  was  much  gross  inde- 
cency of  language,  without  any  nat- 
ural connexion  with  the  plot,  and 
thrown  in  merely  to  catch  the  popu- 
lace. It  is  really  farcical  to  talk  of 
the  morality  of  the  stage,  unless 
there  are  theatres  dilierently  con- 
ducted from  any  that  I  have  yet  seen 
either  in  this  country  or  mv  owiv" 
p.  326. 
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The  experience  of  ages  has 
established  it  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  the  theatre  ought  to 
be  considered  I'ather  as  the  school 
of  vice  than  of  virtue,  and  the 
performances  of  the  stage  have 
been  so  uniformly  marked  with 
indecency  and  immorality,  that 
they  have  been  condemned  by 
the  wisest  and  best  men,  not  only 
in  Christian  nations,  but  even 
among  the  heathen.  There  are 
some  exceptions,  it  is  admitted, 
to  this  general  remark,  yet  most 
of  those  who  have  shewn  m.uch 
regard  for  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  advocates  for 
the  stage,  have  defended  it,  not 
as  it  is,  but  as  it  should  be,  and 
as,  in  the  ardor  of  their  feelings, 
they  have  believed  it  might  be- 
corae.  But  all  hopes  of  the  re- 
formation of  the  stage  are  delu- 
sive and  visionary-  The  theatre 
will  ever  be  frequented  by  the 
splendid,  the  fashionable,  and  the 
licentious;  who  assemble,  not  to 
be  instructed,  or  made  better,  but 
to  be  amused  and  entertained. 
A  moral  play  would  be  to  them 
as  dull  as  a  sermon.  They  will 
of  course  demand  and  receive 
such  entertainment  as  will  suit 
their  corrupt  and  vitiated  appe- 
tites. 

The  passages  we  have  taken 
from  this  work,  were  selected 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  moral 
and  religious  tendency.  The 
following  extracts  are  given  as 
specimens  of  the  genei'al  style 
and  spirit  of  the  Journal. 

"A  SLAVE  SHIP. 
"The  friend  who  had  brought  me 
to  this  interesting  place,  went  with 
me  to  a  large  Guinea  ship,  a  thing 
wliich  I  had  always  wished  to  see, 
with  a  curiosity  like  that  which  would 
have  led  me  to  the  Bastile.     We  de- 


scended into  the  hold,  and  examined 
the  cells  where  human  beings  are 
CDiifined,  under  circumstances  which 
equally  disp;'ust  decency  and  shock 
humanity.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on 
a  subject  which,  through  trite,  is  aw- 
fully involved  in  guilt  and  infamy. 
Our  country,  so  nobly  jealous  of  its 
own  liberties,  stands  disgraced  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  and  condemned  at 
the  bar  of  heaven,  for  being  at  once 
active  in  carrying  on  this  monstrous 
traffic,  and  prompt  to  receive  every 
cargo  of  imported  Ah-icans.  I  did 
not  come  to  England  to  see  Guinea 
ships  because  there  were  none  in 
America,  but  accident  had  never- 
thrown  one  in  my  way  before.  Liv- 
erpool is  deep,  very  deep,  in  the  guilt 
of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  now  pursued 
with  more  eagerness  than  ever,  and 
multitudes  are,  at  this  moment,  riot- 
ing on  the  wealth  which  has  been 
gained  by  the  stripes,  the  groans,  the 
tears,  and  the  blood  of  Africans. 

"There  will  be  a  day  when  these 
things  shall  be  told  in  hea,ven!"  p. 
47.  vol.  i. 

"ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL. 

•*Aug.  23. — This  morning,  incon- 
sequence of  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Ogilvy,  an  English  friend  of  mine, 
was  so  good  as  to  make  for  me,  I 
went  with  one  of  the  managers  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  to  visit  that  in- 
stitution. It  is  situated  in  Old-street, 
near  Finsbury-square.  The  struc- 
ture is  extensive,  being  between  four 
and  five  hundred  feet  long,  and, 
although  it  is  plain  in  its  appearance, 
it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  ele- 
gance. 

"This  is  a  charitable  institution, 
for  the  reception,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  cure  of  those  unfortu- 
nate beings,  who  are  visited  with  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  the  judgments  of 
heaven,  madness.  My  conductor, 
who,  as  a  manager  of  the  hospital,  was 
now  on  a  tour  of  duty,  to  inspect  ev- 
ery part  of  it,  took  me  with  him  and 
obligingly  explained  the  whole  sys- 
tem. The  building  is  wonderfully 
neat,  clean,  airy,  and  convenient. 
Here,  it  was  my  fortune  to  see,  near- 
ly three  hundred  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures,  deprived  of  the  due  exercise 
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of  their  understandings,  and  blotted 
out  from  the  intellectual  creation. 

We  first  visited  the  women,  whose 
apartments  are,  of  course,  by  them- 
selves. Their  cells  are  arranged  on 
both  sides  several  long  galleries  or 
halls,  with  their  doors  opening  into 
this  common  passage.  There  are  al- 
so wings  to  the  building  which  con- 
tain cells  arranged  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. At  night  each  patient  is  shut 
up  in  a  solitary  cell,  but,  in  the  day, 
they  are  suflered  to  walk  at  large, 
through  the  halls,  which  are  spacious 
and  airy.  From  this  indulgence, 
those  lunatics  who  are  dangerous  are 
exempted;  they  are  confined  with 
more  or  less  rigor,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

"We  walked  around  among  the 
maniacs,  and  my  conductor,  who  was 
a  respectable  Jew,  and  possessed  of 
much  mildness  and  humanity,  was 
immediately  recognized  by  most  of 
those  we  met,  who  seemed  to  wel- 
come him  as  a  friend  and  protector, 
and  the  good  man  had  something- 
kind  and  parental  to  say  to  them 
all.  Most  of  them  behaved  with 
great  decorum,  and  some  cenversed 
so  correctly  that  one  would  not  have 
suspected  them  of  lunacy.  But,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  pitiable  and  af- 
fecting sights  that  I  have  ever  be- 
held. 

"Some  were  merry  and  full  of 
glee,  and  declared  that  they  were 
perfectly  well  and  very  happy;  some 
were  fixed  in  sullen  death-like  mel- 
ancholy, sitting  in  corners  or  stand- 
ing with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor; 
'  some  were  restless,  walking  from 
place  to  place,  and  apparently  in  deep 
thought;  others  wepl  bitierly,  wring- 
ing their  hands,  begging  to  be  re- 
leased, and  complaining  of  their 
friends  for  deserting  them  in  their 
distresses;  others  were  actuated  by 
furious  madness,  clanging  their 
chains,  gnashing  their  teeth,  and 
screarning'  piteously,  while  their 
eyes  rolled  with  all  the  wildness  of 
frenzy. 

"There  is  a  yard,  immediately 
back  of  the  hospital,  where,  in  fine 
weather,  the  patients  are  allowed  to 
go  for  fresh  air.  Among  those  who 
were  there, was  a  woman  in  a  slraiglit 
jacket.      Her    features   were  fixed; 


she  stood  immoveable  as  a  marble 
statue,  gazing  with  a  wild  frantic 
stare,  but  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion, and,  at  short  intervals,  she  ut- 
tered the  most  lamentable  piercing 
shrieks  that  1  ever  heard. 

"But,  there  were  others,  whose 
deportment  was  soft,  mild,  and  per- 
fectly correct.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  two  very  young  wo- 
men, who,  from  their  youth,  beauty, 
and  interesting  manners,  naturally 
excited  particular  sympathy.  When 
we  entered  tlieir  apartments,  they 
rose  respectfully,  conversed  intelli- 
gently, and  seemed  more  fitted  to  a- 
dorn  a  polished  society  than  to  be  in- 
mates of  Bedlam.  Although,  from 
their  being  in  that  place,  I  could  not 
doubt  ihe  fact  of  their  mental  de- 
rangement, I  asked  my  guide  wheth- 
er those  young'  women  were  actually 
lunatic-  He  assured  me  tiiat  they 
were,  and  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  lunatic  patients  to  appear  rational 
for  several  days  tog-ether.  My  con- 
ductor seemed  perfectly  to  undei*- 
standthe  humors  of  the  patients.  We 
entered  one  room  whore  a  woman 
was  bus\ing  herself  with  afew  plants 
and  flowers,  which  she  was  rearing 
in  the  window;  to  her  he  apologized 
in  very  polite  language,  for  coming, 
unasked,  into  a  lady's  apartment.  Slie 
seemed  flattered  with  his  attention 
to  her  feelings,  and  showed  us  her 
patch-work  and  her  little  garden,  ad- 
ding, that  autumn  was  coming  fast 
upon  us,  and  that  her  leaves  began 
to  fade. 

"In  another  apartment  wSls  ayoung 
French  woman.  She  had  a  little 
mortar,  and  was  grinding  colors 
which  she  used  in  painting.  Around 
the  room  were  hung  the  productions 
of  her  pencil,  which  were  very  in- 
genious, considering  that  she  had  no 
colors,  except  such  as  she  made  from 
the  sweepings  of  the  house. 

"We  next  went  into  the  apart-" 
ments  of  the  men,  and  walked  freely 
among  them;  they  exhibited  much 
the  same  varieties  of  madness  as  the 
women;  but  more  of  them  appeared 
to  be  sullen  and  melancholy,  and  I 
did  not  observe  any  who  were  gay. 

"St.  Luke's  hospital  was  erected 
by  private  exertions,  and  the  present 
building,  it  is  said,  cost  40.000/.-     It 
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is  asserted  that  there  is  no  cslablish- 
mtiit  of  llie  kind  in  Europe  which, 
for  i he  extent  of  tlie  phm,  is  more 
complete,  whether  we  regard  the 
convenience  of  tlie  building-,  or  the 
excellence  of  the  man,:gement. 

"Tlis  Bethlem  Hospital,  which  is 
the  one  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Bedlam,  is  at  present  under- 
g-oing  a  thorough  repair,  and  the  pa- 
tients are  removed. 

"From  this  dstressing  scene,  I  re- 
turned home,  thankful  to  Heaven, 
tha.t  nci'iher  onoping  Tnelaiicholi,  nov 
moon-s'ruck  madness,  had  fallen  to 
my  lot."     pp.  332 — 336. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the 
volumes  before  us,  that  Mr.  S. 
spent  all  his  leisure  while  a- 
broad,  in  most  assiduous  obser- 
vation of  national  and  individual 
character.  He  attentively  noted 
such  information,  as  would  throw 
light  upon  the  state  of  literature 
and  morals.  He  examined  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  those  a- 
musements,  which  were  most 
generally  resorted  to  by  all 
classes  of  society.  He  describ- 
ed, as  far  as  his  opportunities 
Would  allow,  the  shades  of  nation- 
al prejudice,  the  bias  of  profes- 
sional education,  and  the  state 
of  the  public  feelings,  as  these 
traits  of  character  were  exhibit- 
ed in  unguarded  conversation, 
and  by  other  unequivocal  indica- 
tions. But,  what  particularly  de- 
mands our  approbation  is,  he 
he  did  not  forget,  as  too  many 
travellers  seem  to  have  done, 
that  man  is  a  moral  being,  and 
that  from  religion  alone  his  hap- 
piness is  to  be  secured,  if  secur- 
ed at  all. 


Vin.  The  Deity  of  Christi  a 
Sermon  delivered  July  31, 
1810,  before  the  Haverhill  As- 
VoL.  in.     JSTeiv  Series. 


sociatimi;  and  fiubli.'ihed  at 
their  request.  By  Daniel 
Dana,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  JVe'iv- 
burufiort.  Haverhill,  (Mass.) 
Wm.  B.  Allen.  Svo.  pp.  24. 

The  design  of  this  sermon  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  its  title. 
Tiie  passage  of  Scripture  cho- 
sen as  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course, is  Rom.  ix.  5.  Christ—- 
ivho  is  over  all.,  God  blessed  for 
ever.  This  text  has  given  niuch 
trouble  to  Arians  itnd  Sociniansj 
and  though  they  seem  determin- 
ed not  to  believe  what  it  directly 
asserts,  they  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain it  away,  without  resorting 
to  the  most  unwarrantable  modes 
of  construction,  or  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  alteru-g  it  to  suit  their 
pre-conceived  opinions:  though 
such  alterations  are  unsupport- 
ed by  the  least  shadow  of  au- 
thority, and,  of  course,  are  at  va- 
riance with  every  manuscript 
and  version  extant.  The  vio- 
lence offered  to  this  verse,  is, 
however,  no  more  than  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  many  passages 
of  the  Bible  have  suffered  from, 
their  hands.  Indeed,  their  hab- 
its of  interpreting  the  Scriptures 
are  not  severely  described  by 
saying,  that  if  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, and  each  individual,  were 
to  take  similar  license  in  using 
conjectural  criticism,  tlie  word 
of  God  would  become  a  collec-* 
tion  of  enigmas,  destitute  of  any 
determiiicite  meaning  or  appli- 
cation, and  unsuited  to  accom- 
plish any  of  the  great  objects, 
for  which  we  have  always  sup- 
posed Divine  Revelation  to  have 
been  given.  Instea.d  of  being  a, 
light  to  our  paths.,  it  would  itself 
become  enveloped  in  thick  dark- 
ness.   Every  precept  might  thus 
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be  invalidated,  and  every  article 
of  instruction  bo  perverted. 
The  whole  system  of  Revealed 
Religion  thus  dwindles  into  a 
mere  subject  for  the  wit  and  in- 
vention of  man;  and  loses  at 
once  all  its  original  perspicuity, 
its  genuine  simplicity,  its  un- 
speakable importance,  and  its  in- 
describable sanctions. 

The  preacher  proposes  in  the 
sermon  before  us, 

"I.  Briefly  to  advei't  to  some  of  the 
]M-incipal  and  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  Deity  of  Christ. 

II.  To  refute  some  of  the  leading' 
objections  which  have  been  raised  a- 
g-ainst  tliis  doctrine. 

III.  To  show  that,  considered  in 
its  aspects  and  connexions,  it  is  a 
doctrine  of  pecuhar  importance." 
p.  4. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  first 
of  these  divisions,  the  author 
'waves  a  particular  illustration 
of  the  most  common  arguments 
from  the  names,  perfections, 
works,  and  religious  homage, 
which  are  in  Scripture  describ- 
ed as  belonging  to  Jesus  Christ; 
and  confines  himself  to  this  sin- 
gle proposition;  viz.  that  the 
moment  the  Deity  of  Christ  is 
denied,  the  most  absurd  and 
shocking  consequences  directly 
and  ine\-itably  follow.'  The  first 
of  these  consequences  v/e  cite 
at  large: 

^  "If  Christ  be  not  God,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  most  accurate  and  dis- 
cerning reader  to  understand  the 
true  moaning  and  scope  of  the  Bible. 
It  will  be  readily  admitted,  tliat  one 
of  the  first  requisites  in  a  Revelation 
from  Heaven,  is,  that  it  be  perspicu- 
ous and  inteliigible;  especially  on 
those  great  points  which  principally 
coucei  n  our  faith,  our  worship,  and 
our  |jraciice.  If  God  be  pleased,  to 
commiuiicate  l)imse!f  to  man,  on  sub- 
jects of  everlasting  moment,  he  will 


use  a  language  which  will  not  permit 
the  honest  and  attentive  inquirer  to 
doubt  of  his  real  meaning.  To  sup- 
pose the  contrary,  would  be  to  im- 
]3each  at  once  the  \visdom  and  benev- 
olence of  the  Deity.  In  connexion 
W'lLh  this  remark,  consider,  my 
brethren,  that  it  is  a  capital  and  uni- 
f'orm  feature  of  the  Bible,  lliat  it  as- 
serts the  character,  and  vindicates 
the  claims,  of  the  one  living  akd 
TiiUE  God;  while  it  proscribes  with 
detestation  every  form  of  idolatry, 
and  every  approach  to  it.  Consider, 
likewise,  that  another  feature  equal- 
ly prominent,  is,  that  it  aims  to  briiig 
the  highest  possible  honors  to  the 
LoRB  Jesus  Christ;  to  enthrone 
him  in  every  heart;  to  cause  every 
knee  to  bow  to  his  sceptre,  and  eve- 
ry tongue  to  celebrate  his  praise. 
What  is  the  necessary  inference  from 
these  two  important  and  undeniable 
facts?  It  can  be  no  other  than  this; 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God."  p.  5. 

Another  consideration  specifi- 
ed, and  one  which  will  appear  to 
every  pious  mind  as  worthy  of 
the  most  solemn  consideration, 
is  the  following:  "If  Christ  be 
not  God,  Christians  need  con- 
stantly be  cautioned,  not  against 
loving  and  trusting  him.  too  lit- 
tle, but  against  loving  and  trust- 
ing him  too  much."  The  other 
particulars  under  the  same  divi- 
sion, are  solemn  and  important; 
we  could  wish  the  preacher  had 
dwelt  longer  upon  them. 

The  objections  which  are  con- 
sidered under  the  second  head 
of  the  discourse,  are  those  Avhich 
are  most  commonly  stated  and 
relied  on.  To  the  refutation  of 
them  the  author  has  brought  a 
competent  share  of  seriousness, 
candor,  and  solid  reasoning;  and 
the  result  is  satisfactory. 

The  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine which  is  the  subject  of  this 
sermon  is  illustrated  under  the 
following  remarks;  viz.  'That  it 
affects  the  very  foundations  of 
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Christian  faith  and  hope;  that 
the  love  of  God,  and  a  gratelul 
sense  of  /its  love  in  our  redemp- 
tion, are  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  ruling  passions  of 
the  Christian's  bosom,  and  the 
great  prompting  principles  of 
his  conduct;  that  Christ  is  con- 
tinually exhibited  as  the  great 
object  of  our  obedience;  and  that 
the  employment  and  bliss  of 
heaven  are  frequently  represent- 
ed in  Scripture,  as  consisting  in 
praising,  glorifying,  and  enjoy- 
ing Jesus  Christ.' 

The  sermon  is  closed  with  ap- 
propriate reflections,  of  which 
we  present  our  readers  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  first: 

"If  Christ  is  truly  and  properly 
God;  if  this  doctrine  is  as  clear  in  its 
evidence,  and  as  important  in  its  con- 
nexions ^nd  conseqiiencesj  as  we 
have  seen,  then  it  follows,  that  every 
opposite  doctrine  is  a  gn-eat  and  dan- 
gerous error.  Indeed,  to  rob  the 
Redeemerof  Divine  honor  and  glory, 
is  not  merely  a  great  error,  but  a  great 
sin.  If  those  who  do  this,  should  find 
themselves  at  last  in  ^onistake;  if,  in- 
stead of  coming  for  their  final  destiny 
to  the  bar  of  a  creature,  they  should 
come  before  the  omniscient  and  al- 
mighty God,  how  great  must  be  their 
consternation!  It  is  not  for  mortals  to 
anticipate  the  sentence  of  that  tre  • 
mendous  day.  Still,  for  all  of  the 
character  described,  we  may  well 
tremble:  we  may  well  drop  a  tear. 
We  have  much  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  they  have  little  acquaintance 
with  themselves;  and  but  faint  iip- 
pressions  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of 
the  purity  and  majesty  of  that  God 
whom  it  offends.  Should  the  Divine 
glory  flash  on  their  minds;  should 
they  obtain  that  painful,  but  necessa- 
ry knowledge,  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  guilt  and  pollution,  they 
will  find,  methinks,  that  they  need  an 
infinite  Savior;  and  are  undone  with- 
out one.  In  the  mean  time,  who  can 
sufficiently  regret,  that  a  doctrine  so 
essential  in  the  Chi'istian  scheme,  so 


important  to  the  life  and  power  of 
religion,  should  meet  with  such  in- 
creasing neglect  and  opposition  in 
our  lancl.  In  this  {livorcd  land,  once 
so  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  faitli 
and  practice,  it  has  become  common, 
deplorably  common,  to  doubt)  to  de- 
ny, to  ridicule,  tiic  Divinity  of  the 
Lord  who  bought  us.  Unwearied  ef- 
Ibrls  are  made  to  pour  contempt  on 
those  doctrines  on  wb.ich  our  fathers 
built  their  hopes  in  life  and  in  death; 
and  to  give  currency  to  a  superficial, 
unmeaning,  lifeless  rehgion,  which 
lias  little  of  Christianity  beside  the 
name.  Thus  is  moral  poison  difi'us- 
ed  through  a  thousand  channels. 
Thus  are  the  best  and  dearest  inter- 
ests of  immortal  creatures  sported 
with.  Thus  ai*e  opened  the  sluices 
of  absolute  Infidelity.  Take  away 
the  Deity  of  Christ;  and  you  remove 
the  main  pillar,  which  supports  the 
fabric  of  Christianity.  Soon  his  a- 
tonement  is  denied,  his  intercession 
disregarded,  the  evil  of  sin  thought 
lightly  of,  and  eternity  forgotten. 
Men  live  and  die  without  God,  and 
without  hope;  heathens  v/ith  Chris- 
tian names;  and  principally  differ- 
enced from  heathens  unchristianized, 
by  a  vast  accession  of  guilt."  pp.  20, 
21. 

At  the  close  of  this  passage,  a 
note  is  inserted,  which  explains 
the  author's  reasons  for  'ex^- 
pressing  these  apprehensions 
respecting  the  tendency  of  Anti-- 
trinitarian  doctrines.' 

The  critical  reader  will  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  word  differenced 
is  not  an  authorized  English 
verb. 

Of  the  style,  the  mode  of  rea- 
soning, the  attachment  to  truth, 
and  the  Christian  temper,  exhib- 
ited in  this  sermon,  a  judgment 
mp^y  be  foi-med  from  the  ex- 
tracts which  we  have  made. 
The  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject is  certainly  seasonable;  and 
we  are  obliged  to  the  preacher 
for  bringing  it  before  his  breth-, 
ren  in  the  Ministry,  and  for  com. 
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plying  with  their  request  in  per- 
mitting this  discussion  of  it  to 
be  published.  We  also  recom- 
mend the  sermon  to  our  i-eaders, 
as  containing  arguments  which 


never  have  been,  and,  we  are 
persuaded,  never  can  be,  answer- 
ed; and  as  manifesting  a  disposi- 
tion to  teach  the  true  character 
of  the  Savior  of  sinners. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


REPORT   or   THE   DIRECTORS   TO   THE  LONDON-    MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,    AT 
THEIR   SIXTEENTH  GENERAL   MEETING,  MAY  IO5  1810. 

(^ Continued fritn  p.  281.^ 


OTAHEITE. 

The  most  importanl  inlelligence  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year,  respect- 
ing the  Mrssion  in  Oiaheite,  is  from 
aleiter  dated  Nov.  12,  1808,  at  Hua- 
heine,  an  island  about  16  leagues  dis- 
tant from  it,  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Missionaries  tho\ight  it 
necessary  to  retire,  in  consequence  of 
a  civil  war  which  had  just  broken  out 
between  Pomarre,  the  king  of  Ota- 
heite,  and  a  party  of  his  subjects,  who 
wished  to  dispossess  him  of  lus  au- 
thority The  letter  (see  Appendix 
No.  ii.)  which  communiCcites  this  in- 
formation, is  very  short,  being  writ- 
ten in  haste,  immediately  afier  the 
arrival  of  the  brethren  at  Huaheine, 
and  when  the  Perseverance,  the  A'es- 
sei  wiiicli  conveyed  shem  to  that  isl- 
and, was  on  the  point  of  departure. 
The  danger,  however,  does  not  ap 
pear  to  have  been  very  iinminent,  as 
four  of  the  single  brethren  were  left, 
no  doubt  with  their  own  consent,  at 
Otaheite;  these,  however,  the  letter 
states,  were  expected  sltortly  to  fol- 
low them;  whether  they  did  so  or 
not,  tlie  Directors  have  not  yet  been 
informed  Our  hope  is,  that  if  they 
coidd  retire  to  a  place  sufficient!}  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  conflict,  they 
woidd  be  able,  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostibties,  which  are  seldom  of  long 
continuance,  to  resume  their  labors. 
They  were  kindly  received  by  the 
chiefs  of  H'sdieine,  to  whom  they 
were  not  altogether  strangers,  as  two 


of  the  brethren  had  formerly  visited 
that  island,  and  their  preaching  had 
been  favorably  recei,vi-d.  The  Mis- 
sionaries conclude  their  letter  by 
"praying  that  the  Lord  may  overrule 
this  unexpected,  and,  to  them,  pain- 
ftil  dispensation,  for  the  further  g'ood 
of  the  Missionary  cause."  In  this 
wish  the  Directors  sincerely  unite, 
and  are  not  without  hope  that  the 
dispersion  of  the  Missionaries  may 
tend  to  the  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  southern  isles. 

Since  our  last  m.eeting,  Mr  Henry 
Bicknell,  one  of  the  first  Missionaries 
who  offered  his  services  to  the  Soci- 
ety, and  wlio  has  been  a  diligent  and 
faithful  laborer  at  Otaheite  from  the 
first,  arrived  in  England.  He  left 
Otaheite  in  P<'iay,  1808.  and  "proceed- 
ed to  Port  jjickson,  in  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  suitable  partner  in  life  at 
that  settlement;  but  not  succeeding, 
he  came  home,  and  has  since  been 
married  to  a  pious  young  woman, 
with  whom  he  sailed  in  the  Cr.nada, 
a  sliip  sent  out  by  government  with 
100  female  convicts  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bicknell  were  accompanied  by  four 
otlier  pious  women,  who  are  now  on 
their  way  to  Port  Jackson,  and  who 
will  reside  for  a  time  in  the  colony 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  the  active  and 
zealous  chaplain  of  that  settlement. 
The  single  brethren  at  Otaheite,  who 
have  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to 
enter  into  the  married  state,  (a meas- 
ure which   iippcared  to  them  and  to 
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the  Directors  expedient,  not  only  foi* 
their  own  comtbn,  bu  for  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Mission,)  will  have  an 
ojjpnrtimity  of  visnnig'  ihem  at  Fort 
Jackson,  and  of  uniting  themselves 
with  pious  partners,  whose  assist- 
ance and  example  at  Otaheite,  or  any 
other  island  where  ihey  may  settle, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  to  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  Mis- 
sion. 

They  are  also  accompanied  by  Ta- 
pioe,  a  native  of  Otaheite,  who,  hav- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  visit  this  coun- 
try, arrived  here  about  three  years 
sgo,  after  a  long  succession  of  dan- 
gers and  disappointments.  By  the 
assistance  of  this  Society,  and  other 
gentlenien  who  felt  interested  in  his 
welfare,  he  has  received  considerable 
instruction  with  a  view  to  his  being 
qualified  to  teach  his  brethren. 

The  Directors  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  their  obligations  to  gov- 
ernment, who,  on  the  application  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks^  readily  grantea  a 
free  passage  to  the  seven  persons 
just  mentioned;  and  also  assisted  the 
Taheitean  stranger  in  his  equipment 
for  the  voyage,  furnishing  him  also 
presents  for  his  countrymen,  on  whom 
it  may  be  hoped  the  favors  conferred 
on  him  may  have  a  beneficial   eflTect. 

A  hope  is  also  indulged  that  the 
conversation  of  the  good  women  who 
sailed  in  the  Canada,  may  be  render- 
ed useful  to  the  female  convicts,  for 
the  instruction  of  whose  children 
they  had  commenced  a  school  on 
board  the  ship  before  they  left  Spit- 
head. 

By  conversation  with  Mr.  Bicknell, 
as  well  as  from  the  journals  1  ast  receiv- 
ed, there  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
although  positive  instances  of  conver- 
sion cannot  be  produced,  yet  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  true  God,  and  the  meth- 
od of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  has 
been  generally  diffused  among  the 
Taheiteans.  There  is  also  reason  to 
hope  that  a  few  individuals  have  died 
in  the  Lord.  A  seaman  who  touch- 
ed at  the  island  was  brought  under 
serious  impressions  by  hearing  the 
Missionaries.  He  has  since  proved 
himself  a  zealous  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  has   been  very  useful  to  many  of 


his  shipmates.*  Alihi  ugli  the  su- 
perstitions and  cruelties  of  liie  Tahei- 
teans are  yet  continued,  i.  conscious- 
ness of  their  evil  seems  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  their  chiefs  are  iinx- 
ious  to  conceal  them  from  the  Mis- 
sionaries 

A  spelling  book  in  the  Taheitean 
language,  sent  over  by  the  breiliren, 
has  been  printed  in  Loi<don,  some 
hundred  copies  of  whicli  Mr.  iiick- 
nell  has  taken  with  iiim,  and  winch 
will  be  very  serviceable  ni  the  tt inch- 
ing of  the  chiiidren.  On  the  v  iioie, 
the  Society  must  patiently  wai.  'he 
Lord's  time  for  that  success,  wi.ich 
it  is  humbly  hoped  will  ultimately 
crown  the  persevering  labors  of  the 
brethren. 

ASIA. 

To  this  most  extensive  field  for 
Missionary  exertions  we  now  turn 
our  attention,  with  a  solicitude,  in 
sorne  degree  proportioned  tc  the  im- 
mense claims  which  it  makes  on  our 
benevolence,  and  which  are  derived 
not  only  from  its  vast  extent  and  popl- 
ulation,  but  from  other  circumstan- 
ces, which  more  directly  relate  to 
ourselves,  as  Britons  and  as  Chris- 
tians, for,  for  what  purpose,  but 
the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory, 
has  the  great  Disposer  of  nations 
placed  imder  the  control  of  the  Brit- 
ish  government  so  g-ieat  a  portion  of 
these  regions,  and  also  preserved  to 
us  that  commercial  mtercotirse  with 
the   great  empire   of  China,   which 

*  He  visited  the  island  in  a  South  Sea 
•whaler.      On  his  return  home,  from  a 

fear  of  bting  impressed,  he  entered  on 
board  his  m.TJestys  ship,  the  Volim- 
taire.  He  ivas  afteriuards  removed  to 
the  Ganges,  luhere  he  ivas  made  a  sig- 
nal blessing  to  his  shipmates,  so  that 
sixteen,  or  viore,  it  is  said,  luere  cr- 
Huaksned  to  a  sense  of  religion  by  his  in- 
struinentalitj.  His  good  conduct  prO' 
cured  for  him  the  offer  of  promotion; 
but  he  declined  it,  requesting  only  to  be 
m,ade  the  skip's  corporal .  in  luhich  of- 

fee,  having  the  care  oj  the  boys,  he 
hoped  to  be  inade  useful  i?j  training 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  God. 
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other  nations  have  neai-ly  lost?  Sure- 
ly the  friends  of  Missions  can  be  at 
no  loss  for  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
these  arrangements  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence! An  attentive  viewof  tliis  sub- 
ject must  necessarily  present  to  our 
minds  the  most  powerful  motives  to 
impart  to  those  unnumbered  myriads 
of  our  fellow  ci'eatures,  by  every 
practicable  means,  that  precious  Gos- 
pel, which  forms  the  glory,  and  we 
trust  will  prove  the  defence,  of  our 
native  land,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  events  that  have  transpired 
since  our  last  annual  solemnity,  are 
of  a  mingled  nature.  While  we  have 
to  lament  the  loss  of  a  beloved  broth- 
er, removed  from  the  scene  of  those 
interesting  labors  for  which  he  was 
matured  by  his  qualifications  as  to 
language  and  local  experience,  and  to 
adore  in  silence  that  dispensation 
which  our  dark  and  limited  minds 
cannot  comprehend,  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge  with  gratitude  the  good- 
ness of  our  God,  in  cai'rying  safely 
across  the  ocean  several  of  our  dear 
brethren  and  sisters,who  have  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  India  in  health  and 
safety.* 

In  the  former  event,  we  behold  a 
devoted  servant  of  Christ  called  fi-om 
the  work  in  which  he  delighted  on 
earth,  to  the  unmixed  felicities  and 
nobler  services  of  the  Church  tri- 
umphant. In  the  latter,  we  behold 
the  prayer  reconamended  to  the  dis- 
ciples by  Jesus  himself  answered, 
and  "more  laborers  sent  forth  into 
the  harvest."  But  O  with  what  em- 
phasis are  we  compelled,  with  such  a 
scene  before  us,  to  add;  "The  har- 
vest truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers 
are  fcivP' 

MADRAS. 

Our  dear  brother  Loveless,  has, 
during  the  past  year,  been  so  much 
afflicted  by  sickness,  that  liis  public 

*  The  brethren,  Gordon  and  Lee,  ivith 
their  families,  sailed  fronn  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1809,  and  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta in  Septeinher.  The  brethren, 
Pritchett,  Brain,  and  Hands,  sailed 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope,  Dec,  7, 
1809. 


labors  were  for  a  considerable  time 
interrupted-  During  this  interval, 
our  respected  friend,  Mr.  Vos,  had 
supplied  his  place  w^ith  much  accept- 
ance; and,  at  the  dates  of  Mr.  Love- 
less's  last  letters,  in  October,  he  was 
perfectly  restored,  and  had  resumed 
all  his  engagements.  While  atten- 
tive to  the  duties  of  the  important 
stations  he  occupies,  as  a  preacher, 
and  as  master  of  the  asylum,  he  la- 
ments that  the  commencement  of  the 
Surat  Mission,  for  which  he  was  ori- 
ginally destmed,  should  have  been 
so  long  delayed,  through  the  circum- 
stances which  were  fully  detailed  in 
our  last  Report;  and  he  still  recom- 
mends and  encourages  its  being  com- 
menced by  suitable  Missionaries. 

He  was  much  cheered  at  the  pi'os- 
pect  of  soon  seeing  the  brethren  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  assures 
us  that  on  their  arrival  at  Madras  they 
would  all  be  cordially  received;  and 
that  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the 
two  brethren  proceeding  to  the  Bir- 
man  Empire.  These  intimations  are 
highly  gratifying,  after  the  unworthy 
attempts  that  have  been  made,  here 
and  in  India,  to  prejudice  the  public 
against  the  Missionary  cause. 

His  ministi-y  in  the  chapel  appeared 
to  go  on  comfortably;  and  much  lib- 
erality in  the  support  of  it  began  to  be 
manifested  among  the  hearers.  One 
of  them  had  presented  him  with  100 
star  pagodas  (l§178)  for  the  necessa- 
ry expenses,  so  that  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  replace  to  the  Society's 
funds,  what  had  been  advanced  there- 
from for  the  chapel  the  last  year. 

Tlie  male  school  he  had  undertaken 
was  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  so  well 
supp'orted,  that  a  proposition  had  been 
made  to  commence  v^ female  school  on 
the  same  plan:  the  subscription  was 
begun,  and  application  had  been  made 
to  government,  to  render  these  es- 
tablishments permanent.  He  says, 
that  if  the  descendants  of  Europeans, 
by  whose  zeal  these  infant  settle- 
ments were  principally  raised,  had 
"a  Missionary  minister  entii-ely  de- 
voted to  their  spiritual  instruction, 
many  would  probably  prove  orna- 
ments  to  the  chtirch  of  Christ." 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr,  of 
Madras,    a  truly  Christian  minister, 
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and  zealous  friend  of  Missions,  was 
announced  in  our  last  Report,  and 
was  justly  considered  as  peculiarly 
afflictive;  but  it  evidently  appears 
that  God  had  provided  other  faithful 
servants  like-minded,  who  act  on  the 
samfe  kind  and  liberal  principles  in 
the  support  of  his  cause,  and  in  for- 
warding every  plan  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  lii^ht  of  Divine  truth  among' 
the  heathen. 

Our  ag-ed  brother  Vos,  not  finding 
himself  comfortable  at  Vizagapatam, 
had,  as  he  formerly  proposed,  return- 
ed to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
and  ministry  among  his  countrymen 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

VIZAGAPATAM. 

Our  brother  Des  Granges,  though 
deeply  aS^icted  by  the  removal  of  his 
dear  coadjutor,  continued,  with  ex- 
emplary diligence,  his  labors  of  love, 
in  teaching,  preaching,  and  translat- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  small  tracts 
into  Telinga,  assisted  by  Anandaray- 
er,  formerly  a  Bramin,  who,  with  his 
pious  wife,  exhibited  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  power  of  that  glorious 
Gospel,  by  which  they  had  been 
bi'ought  out  of  darkness  into  marvel- 
lous light.     (See  Appendix,  No.  iii.) 

Suitable  steps  had  been  taken  to 
facilitate  the  journey  of  the  brethren, 
Gordon  and  Lee,  from  Bengal  to 
Vizagapatam,  which  we  trust  has 
been  accompl'shed;  and  that  this  im- 
portant Mission,  reinforced  by  these 
long  experienced  brethi'en,  is  now 
proceeding  successfullj',  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  church. 

Our  last  letters  from  Mr.  Des 
Granges  are  dtited  in  August  and 
September,  1809.  He  continues  to 
exhibit  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  love  of  Christ  on  his  heart,  and 
appears  to  be  animated  by  a  true  Mis- 
sionary spirit. 

Just  as  he  was  concluding  these 
communications  he  had  learnt,  to  his 
great  joy,  of  the  arrival  of  his  friends, 
Gordon  and  Lee,  with  their  families, 
in  Bengal.  Extracts  from  his  corres- 
pondence will  convey  an  idea  of  his 
situation  and  exertions.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  iv.) 

(^To  be  continued. J 


The  following  letter  was  written  dy 
the  Rev  Mr  Burder,  Secretary  of  the 
Lojidon  Missionary  Society^  to  one  of 
the  young-  gentlemen  at  Andover,  who 
have  publicly  expressed  their  wiilingness 
to  go  on  a  tnission  to  the  Heathen.  It 
is  an  answer  to  a  letter  written  last 
spring  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bogue,  Priu' 
cipal  of  the  Missionary  Seminary  at 
Go  sport,  England. 

London,  July  18,  1810. 

DEAR    SIR, 

Your  letter  of  April  23d,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bogue,  was  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  Directors  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society,  by  whom  it  was  perused 
with  great  pleasure.  They  rejoice 
most  sincerely  that  you  and  other 
young  gentlemen  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  in  a  course  of  ed- 
ucation for  it,  have  turned  your 
thoughts  towards  the  benighted  world 
of  the  heathen.  Hitherto,  we  have 
found  but  too  few  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  disposed  to  leave  the  smooth 
path  of  pastoral  labors  among  their 
fellow-Christians,  to  travel  that  rug* 
ged  way  which  presents  itself  to  a 
missionary;  few,  compai'ativety,  have 
the  noble  ambition  to  "preach  Clirist 
where  before  he  was  not  named." 
The  Directors,  therefore,  hail  your 
pious  resolution  as  the  dawn  of  a 
more  glorious  day  among  the  hea- 
then. 

Mr.  Bogue  much  wished  to  have 
written  to  you  on  the  subject;  but  he 
was  just  preparing,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  vacation,  to  take  a  long 
journey,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  preach,  and  collect  for  the 
Society.  He  is,  however,  much  pleas- 
ed with  the  intention,  thus  express- 
ed, of  our  dear  American  brethren, 
to  aid  the  glorious  cause  of  missions. 
Let  Infidels  despise  a  "passion  for 
missions,"  and  laugh  at  "the  heroic 
passion  for  saving  souls;"  we  know 
assuredly  that  it  is  the  very  same 
passion  which  moved  the  breast  of 
the  Savior  when  he  wept  over  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  inspired  the  holy- 
fishermen  of  Judea,  and  the  zealous 
tent  maker  of  Tarsus,  when  they 
went  forth,  accompanied  by  the  Di- 
vine presence,  and  spread  abi'oad,  in 
every  place,  the  sweet  savor  of  the 
Redeemer's  name.  _ 
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1  am  directed,  Sir,  to  say  that  the 
Missionary  Society  hope  to  add  many 
to  the  number  of  rhe  missionaries 
gone  to  the  East.  The  Surat  mission 
has  been  long  neglected,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  declension  ofone  of  their 
Biissionarles,  who  has  preferred  a 
lucrative  situation  of  a  medical  na- 
ture,  to  the  iiealing  of  men's  souls, 
afier  a  very  great  sum  expended  on 
his  education  But  one  or  two  now 
in  India  are  iikely  to  go  thither.  Two 
are  just  entering  on  a  mission  to  the 
Birman  Empire,  andprobabS.v  several 
other  places  will  be  undertaken. 
More  laborers  are  therefore  warned. 
The  Directors  would  invite  you  to 
come  over  divectly,  but  that  it  seems 
regular  first  to  receive  from  your  own 
pen.  (and  if  others  are  like  minded, 
from  their  pens,)  a  full  and  explicit 
declaration  of  your  religious  senti- 
menis,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms; 
and  also  of  your  religious  feelings,  or 
w^hat  is  frequently  called  experience. 
Not  that  we  have  any  doubt  upon 
these  heads,  but  we  feel  ourselves 
in  a  very  responsible  situation,  when 
we  admit  candidates  for  missionary 
work,  and  have  suffered  much,  in 
some  instances,  by  want  of  greater 
care. 

At  the  same  time,  }'0u  will  have 
the  goodness  to  transmit  to  us  those 
testimonials  of  your  Christian  char- 
acter and  talents  to  which  jou  refer, 
concerning  which  also  we  entertain 
no  doubt  whatever  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Allen  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  refers 
to  your  intention.  Probably  yoM  may 
be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Codman, 
wliose  society  we  recollect  with 
pleasure. 

On  the  reception  of  these  papers, 
we  sliall,  without  delay,  request  you 
to  "come  over  and  help  us."  Your 
expenses,  after  your  arrival,  will  cer- 
tainly be  defrayed  by  our  Society. 
Our  students  are  boarded  at  Gosport, 
with  a  moderate  allowance  for  ap- 
parel, &c.  with  a  regard  to  ecoitomy 
in  tjie  whole  arrangement. 

Should  three,  or  even  four,  be  dis- 
posed to  come,  satisfactorily  recom- 
mended, we  shall  not  object  to  the 
expense;  and  we  apprehend,  with 
you,  that  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 


ican churches  will  hereafter  be  dis- 
played in  our  assistance. 

Inclosed  is  a  printed  paper,  which 
we  submit  to  the  careful  attention  of 
every  missionary  candidate;  it  is  the 
restilt  of  experience,  and  we  expect 
every  gentleman  to  signify  his  assent 
to  the  points  it  contains.  We  also  ex- 
pect that  if  any  one,  after  putting  us 
to  the  expense  of  edu'iation,  support, 
and  equipment,  relinquish  a  mission, 
except  on  account  of  health,  and  with- 
out leave  of  the  Directors,  or  some 
necessary  cause,  he  will  reimburse 
the  expense  he  has  occasioned. 

If  opportunity  occurs  before  this 
letter  leaves  England,  I  shall  send 
the  last  set  of  Missionary  Sermons 
(now  printing)  and  our  last  Report, 
from  wiiich  you  will  learn  the  pres- 
ent slate  and  engagements  of  the 
Society. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  that  as  you 
have  alread}  enjojed  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  it,  perhaps,  may 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  reside  (at 
least  not  long)  at  Gosport;  but  this 
must  be  a  future  consideration. 
I  am.  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the 
Directors, 

Yotu-  affectionate  brother 
in  Christ, 

GEO:  BURDER, 

Secretary. 

The  follov:ing  Address  is  the  printed 
paper  aUuded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter. 
We  publish  it.  that  our  readers  may  see 
to  what  sacrifices  Missionaries  are  call- 
ed; and  that  the;  ma,  observe  the  proof, 
which  this  document  exhibits,  of  a  thor- 
ough, frank,  faithful  and  uuborious  at- 
tention to  their  duty,  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Lo?idon  Missionary  So- 
ciet\i.  One  subject  oj  a  private  nature, 
onentioned  in  the  letter  and  address,  we 
omit  to  publish,  as  it  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  general  object 

We  have  seLiotn  met  with  any  thing 
onore  calculated  to  excite  genuine  Mis- 
sionary feelings,  than  the  following  paper. 

Address  froin  the    Directors  to  a  Can- 
didate for  Missionary  Labors. 

CHRISTIAN  BBOTHER, 

You  have  expressed  to  us  your  de- 
sire of  being  employed  by  the  Mis- 
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sionary  Society,  to  instruct  the  Hea- 
tlien  in  the  knowledge  and  service  of 
God.  The  office  of  a  Missionary  is 
very  important  and  laborious,  and 
calls  especially  for  a  heait  much  cru- 
cified to  worldly  expectations,  and 
deeply  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
the  Divine  g-iory.  It  is  our  duly,  in 
faithfulness  to  the  interests  of  our 
Savior's  kingdom,  and  to  your  own 
soul  also,  to  recommend  you  to  ex- 
amine with  great  seriousness,  what 
are  your  motives,  wliat  your  qualifi- 
cations, and  what  your  expectations 
in  engaging  in  this  work;  for,  unless 
you  are  actuated  by  riglit  views,  you 
may  prove  incompetent  to  its  duties, 
faint  under  its  difficulties,  and  thus 
bring  dishonor  on  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  injure  his  sacred  cause.  Count 
then  the  cost,  before  you  enter  upon 
this  warfare.  Be  not  hasty  in  your 
determination,  but  when  your  reso- 
lution is  delibei'ately  formed,  perse- 
vere therein,  and  be  faithful  unto 
dea.th. 

What  then  were  your  inducements 
to  offer  yourself  to  this  work?  Were 
your  passions  excited  by  the  solem- 
nity of  our  public  services,  or  the 
perusal  of  our  addresses?  Were  you 
actuated  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  office  of  a  Missionary  confers  up- 
on you  a  distinction,  and  raises  you 
above  the  level  of  common  Christians? 
The  heart,  Brother,  is  deceitful;  ex- 
amine its  secret  workings,  and  be- 
ware lest  you  should  be  under  the 
influence  of  motives  un sanctified  in 
their  nature,  or  insufficient  to  cari'y 
you  through  the  conflicts  to  which 
you  may  be  exposed.  It  is  only  a 
sincere,  deep,  and  steady  love  to 
Christ,  and  a  desire  to  promote  his 
kingdom  among  men,  even  at  the  liaz- 
ard  of  your  life,  and  at  the  sacrifice 
of  worldly  ease  and  interest,  which 
can  form  the  foundation  of  the  true 
Missionary  character,  and  sustain  you 
under  its  unknown  trials  and  unfore- 
seen difficulties.  Consider,  therefore, 
seriously,  whether  your  motives  are 
founded  in  the  affections  merel)',  or 
whether  they  have  their  seat  also  in 
tlie  understanding.  Unless  they  are 
the  result  of  your  deliberate  judg- 
ment, they  are  not  likely  to  be  steady 
or  permanent.  Do  you  then  desire 
to  engage  in  this  work,  from  a  con- 
Vol.  in.     Ncnv  Series, 


miction  that  it  is  your  duty  to  devote 
yourself  therein  to  tlie  service  of 
God?  that  it  is  the  most  beneficial 
way  of  employing  your  existence?  that 
it  is  }our  iiighest  wisdom  to  be  thus 
constcraicd  to  his  j^dory?  and  that  this 
is  the  most  suitable  expression  of 
your  gratitude  to  him,  wliich  you  are 
capable  of  making,  for  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  redemption  which  he  has 
freely  imparled  to  you?  If  these  are 
your  views,  there  is  great  reason  to 
hope  that  you  will  be  supported  in 
your  labors,  and  made  successful  in 
jour  ministry. 

We  recommend  you  also  to  con- 
sider. How  long  it  is  since  the  Mis- 
sionary work  excited  jour  attention. 
Is  it  but  lately  that  you  have  formed 
the  desire  to  engage  in  it?  Then  it 
would  be  proper  to  deliberate  further 
upon  it.  Perhaps  you  may  be  con- 
scious of  gi'eat  sincei-ity,  andofgreat^ 
fervor  in  your  spirit,  and  may  enter- 
tain no  doubt  of  your  stability;  but 
examine  yourself,  Brother;  it  is  pos- 
sible you  may  be  constitutionally  va- 
riable in  your  disposition,  or  uneasy 
in  your  present  lot,  and  disposed  to 
novelty.  In  tliis  case,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  a  longer  space  should  in- 
tervene before  you  decide.  Employ 
it  in  much  prayer  and  self  examina- 
tion. Contemplate  the  nature  of 
the  work;  consider  its  sacrifices; 
estimate  its  difficulties;  and  if,  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  that  period,  your 
mind  should  continue  firmly  fixed, 
and  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God  among  the  Heathen,  there  will 
be  gi-eat  reason  to  infer  that  it  is  the 
effect  of  a  superior  impulse;  that  yoii 
are  suitably  disposed  for  this  impoi-t- 
ant  work,  and  may  tlierefore  hope  for 
the  Divine  benediction  in  it. 

Examine  also  into  the  nature  of  your 
expectations  in  the  discharge  of  the 
Missionary  office.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary that  your  ideas,  in  this  respect, 
should  be  well  regulated;  otherwise 
you  will  be  liable  to  painful  disap- 
pointments, which  may  greatly  dis- 
courage you,  and  perhaps  induce  you 
to  withdraw  from  it;  by  which  means 
you  may  not  only  involve  yourself  in 
deserved  disgrace,  but  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  injury  which  the  sa- 
cred cause  itself  may  sustain  througli 
vour  means, 
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What  then  are  your  expectations 
in  respect  to  Success?  You  may, 
pi\)bably,  have  felt  so  powerfully  the 
impression  ofthe  Gospel  on  your  own 
heart,  and  liave  seen  its  influence  also 
around  you  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to 
lead  you  to  conceive  that,  as  soon  as 
its  glad  tidings  are  published  to  the 
Heathen,  they  will  embrace  the  wel- 
come message,  and  turn  from  their 
dumb  idols  to  the  service  of  the  livmg 
God.  Your  imagination  may  have  rep- 
resented to  you  great  and  wonderful 
effects  attending  your  ministry;  mir- 
acles of  converting  grace  accompa- 
nying your  evangelical  progress; 
Churches  formed  in  different  dis- 
tricts; and  Hosannas  resounding  in 
ever\  direction  It  is  doubtless  the 
province  of  Him,  with  whom  is  the 
residue  of  tlie  Spirit,  to  determine 
the  measure  of  your  success.  If  it 
shovdd  prove  abundant,  we  shall  par- 
take of  your  joy;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Nev- 
ertheless, Brother,  this  has  not  been 
the  usual  mode  of  the  Divine  proce- 
dure, since  the  first  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  You  may,  perhaps,  have 
to  wait  long  for  the  precious  fruits  of 
your  spiritual  husbandry.  The  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  Brethren 
labored  in  Greenland  with  unwearied 
perseverance  for  more  than  five  years 
before  the  least  effect  was  apparent; 
against  hope  they  believed  in  hope; 
being  strong  in  faith,  they  gave  glory 
to  God;  and  when  their  patience  had 
had  its  perfect  work,  the  season  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  arrived,  the  power  of  the  cross 
was  felt  in  the  hearts  of  many  sin- 
ners, and  Christian  Churches  were 
formed,  whose  faith  and  purity  have 
long  been  a  praise  throughout  the 
earth  Arm  yourselves,  therefore, 
with  the  same  mind.  Do  not  ex- 
pose yourself  to  discouragement  by 
premature  expectations.  The  low 
stale  of  intellect  in  which  you  will 
find  some  of  the  Heathen,  the  in- 
diticrence  and  stupidity  which  they 
discover  respecting  spiritual  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  the  levity  of  their 
disposition,  and  their  i-ooted  attach- 
ment to  their  superstitious  and  idol- 
atrous customs,  would  very  much 
dishearten  you,  if  you  were  not  pre- 
viously  prepared    to    expect    them. 


This  state  of  things,  however,  should 
not  relax,  but  invigorate  your  deter- 
mination; since  such  difficulties  must 
every  where  oppose  the  first  attempts 
to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  Pagan 
countries;  and  should  you  only  so  far 
succeed  as  to  lay  a  good  fjundation, 
on  which  others  may  raise  the  spir- 
itual building,  great  will  be  your  joy, 
and  great  also  your  reward.  Should 
you  not  live  to  witness  the  fruits  of 
your  labors,  they  may  appear  in  the 
next  and  in  succeeding  generations; 
they  may  spring  from  the  instructions 
you  afibrd  to  the  rising  race  of  the 
natives.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  a  Missionary 
to  devote  himself  to  the  education 
and  improvement  of  the  children  of 
both  sexes. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  feel  a  dis- 
position to  embark  in  this  underta- 
king by  waj  of  experiment,  and  con- 
clude that,  after  you  have  made  the 
trial,  and  gratified  your  curiosity,  an 
opportunity  may  be  embraced  of  re- 
linquishing the  employment,  and  re- 
turning to  your  country  and  friends. 
If  these  should  be  your  views,  be  so^ 
faithful  to  us,  and  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  among  the  Heathen,  as  to 
avow  them  beforehand:  the  work  is 
far  too  sacred  to  be  entered  upon  with 
so  light  a  mind,  and  so  unsteady  a 
purpose.  He  who  puts  his  hand  to 
the  Missionary  plough,  ought  not  to 
look  back;  but  consider  that  perse- 
verance in  the  work  is  out-  just  ex- 
pectation, and  his  incumbent  dtity. 
Circumstances  may  indeed  arise,  in 
which  it  may  be  allowable  and  ne- 
cessary to  relinquish  the  appointed 
station;  but  the  reasons  must  be  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  necessity  impe- 
rious. 

It  is  also  possible  that  you  may 
have  formed  erroneous  expectations 
as  to  your  reception  among  the  Hea- 
then, and  your  permanent  situation 
and  intercourse  with  them.  Perhaps 
you  may  think  that  your  superior  tal- 
ents will  acquire  for  you  some  polit- 
ical influence  over  their  affairs,  some 
elevated  rank,  some  flattering  dis- 
tinction: and  thus  your  condition  may 
become  more  eminent  and  distin- 
guished than  it  would  have  been  in 
your  native  land.  Purify  your  heart. 
Brother,  from   these  ambitious   and 
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defiling'  thoughts,  or  venture  not  upon 
a  work  which  demands  a  monifi- 
ed  spirit,  and  a  mind  crucified  to 
the  love  of  the  world.  It  will,  in- 
deed, be  our  endeavor,  to  place  you 
in  that  situation  where  you  will  be 
favorably  received,  and  the  means  of 
your  subsistence  secured;  but  the 
continuance  of  the  g-ood  will  of  the 
natives  must  greatly  depend  on  your 
discreet  and  useful  conduct  among' 
them.  The  idea  of  your  superiority^ 
which  at  first  may  attract  their  re- 
spect, will  diminish  by  the  familiarity 
of  intercourse,  except  it  be  cherished 
by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  your 
deportment.  But  it  is  possible  that 
either  through  your  own  infirmity, 
or  that  of  your  Brethren,  or  through 
some  unforeseen  and  untoward  event, 
the  impetuous  passions  of  the  Hea- 
then may-  be  roused,  and  your  per- 
sonal safety  endangered,  Recollect, 
therefore,  that  we  send  you  out  not 
in  pursuit  of  ease  or  worldly  honor. 
We  forbid  any  interference  in  the  po- 
litical aftiairs  of  the  Heathen;  and  we 
forewarn  you  that  danger  may  await 
you,  that  you  maybe  called  to  endure 
a  great  fight  ^  afflictions,  and,  per- 
haps, seal  your  testimony  with  your 
blood. 

Thus,  Brother,  we  have  in  faith- 
fulness laid  before  you  our  reflections 
upon  this  subject.  Revolve  them  in 
yo'ar  mind;  examine  your  motives  and 
expectations;  seek  earnestly  the  wis- 
dom that  is  from  above;  and  let  your 
determination  be  well  weighed,  de- 
liberate, and  abiding.  If  they  should 
produce  a  discouraging  influence  up- 
on you,  and  dispose  you  to  relinquish 
the  intention  of  engaging  in  the  Mis- 
sionary service,  it  furnishes  a  pre- 
sumption that  divine  Providence  may 
not  have  designed  you  for  this  line  of 
duty;  and  it  is  far  better  that  you 
should  decline  it  in  time,  than  repent 
of  your  engagement,  or  withdraw 
from  your  station  after  you  have  en- 
tered upon  it. 

If  the  Missionaiy  office  presuppose 
such  difficulties  and  dangers;  if  it 
demand  a  spirit  so  entirely  subdxied 
to  worldly  expectations,  it  may  be 
inquired,  What  are  the  real  induce- 
ments to  undertake  it?  We  reply, 
then,  that  the  motives  which  inspire 
a  true-hearted  Missionary,  are  sacred 


and  highly  important.  Being  greatly 
mortitiedin  his  aflcctions  losublunary 
interests,  his  elev;ae'l  faith  is  fixed 
upon  a  higher  mark;  in  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  he  goes  forth,  and  perseveres 
unwearied  in  iiis  aiduous  course, 
looking  for  no  other  requital  to  him- 
self  m  rhis  life,  than  an  inward  peace 
arising  from  the  hope  of  the  Divii\e 
approbation.  Yet  tl.e  same  views 
which  induced  the  apostles  and  njar- 
tyrs  lo  encounter  dangers  and  ae;ah, 
and  which  animated  even  the  Soii  of 
God  when  he  endured  the  cross  and 
despised  the  shame,  actuate  his  miiui. 
He  perceives  that  the  human  race 
are  involved  in  transgression,  and 
hastening  to  destruction;  and  his  be- 
nevolent heart  prompts  him  to  at- 
tempt to  rescue  them  from  ruin,  ai"!d 
raise  them  to  purity  and  immortal 
happiness;  aud  his  zeal  and  fidelity 
are  accompanied,  even  in  the  present 
state,  with  the  most  refined  satisfac- 
tion. Who  ever  heard  that  the  course 
of  faithful  Missionaries  was  unattend- 
ed with  this  spiritual  jo\  ?  Which  of 
them,  at  the  close  of  life,  ever  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  they  had 
been  consecrated  to  this  service?  The 
precious  witness  within  themselves 
has  been  a  spring  of  sacred  consola- 
tion; and  although,  like  their  Divine 
Masters  the  world  has  despised  them, 
yet  superior  spirits  witness  and  ap- 
prove their  faithful  labors.  But  their 
principal  motives  relate  to  futurity, 
and  their  great  expectations  are 
transferred  to  the  invisible  state;  their 
minds  anticipate  the  period  of  their 
Savior's  triumph,  and  in  the  day  when 
he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his 
saints,  they  hope  to  form  a  part  of  his 
retinue,  to  I'eceive  from  his  lips  the 
applauding  sentence,  and  from  his 
hand  the  unfading  crown. 

January  27,  1801.— The  Directors 
think  it  proper  to  state  to  you  two 
principles,  in  relation  to  the  persons 
who  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Sem- 
inary ;  which  it  will  be  their  duty  to 
observe,  in  order  that  its  effects  may 
be  as  beneficial  as  possible.  One  oi 
them  is,  that  the  first  three  months 
after  their  entrance  on  the  course  of 
instructions,  shall  be  considered  as 
probationary;  and  at  the  expiration 
thereof,  it  will  be  decided,  by  persons 
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authorized  by  the  Directors,  whether 
or  not  they  are  to  continue  the  re- 
mainder of"  the  term,  which  is  limited 
to  two  years.  This  regulation  pro- 
ceeds on  the  probability,  that  some  of 
the  persons  admitted  as  probationers, 
may  not  prove  to  be  endued  with  those 
natural  talents,  or  Missionary  dispo- 
sitions, on  which  a  course  of  appro- 
priate instruction  may  be  advanta- 
geously superinduced.  The  other 
principle  proceeds  on  the  necessity  of 
guarding-  against  the  misapplication 
of  the  funds  appointed  for  this  object, 
which  being  limited  to  Missionary 
purposes,  in  exclusion  of  all  others, 
the  persons  educated  at  this  Semi- 
nai-y  must,  previously  to  their  full  ad- 
mission, enter  into  a. personal  respon- 
sibility, that  if,  at  the  conclusion  of 
tlieir  studies,  they  shall  decline  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  Missionaries  to 
some  parts  of  the  Heathen  world, 
where  the  Directors  might  be  desir- 
ous of  sending  them;  or,  having  en- 
gaged  therein,  abandon  it  on  grovmds 
which  appear  to  the  Directors  to  be 
unsatisfactoi'y,  they  will  repay  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  to  which  the 
Society  has  been  subject  in  their  ed- 
ucation. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Pastors  of 
the  several  Congregations  in  Alexan- 
dria, to  the  President  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  dated  Octo- 
ber 16th,  181U. 


We  the  Pastors  of  the  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  congre- 
gations,  send  you  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  and  forty  six  dollars  and 
thirty  one  cents  for  the  use  of  the 
Bible  Society. 

This  money  came  in  a  singular 
manner   into   our  hands.     We  wei-e 

visited  by  a  Mr.  P B ,  under 

the  assumed  character  of  a  Mission- 
ary,  from  a  society,  said  by  him  to  be 
^;9Ublished  at  St.  Louis,  in  Upper 
Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  amel- 
iorating the  condition  of  the  savage 
tribes;  the  vouchers  which  he  had 
artful  y  drawn  up,  had  hitherto  fur- 
thered his  views.  Havingnearly  com- 


pleted his  collections  here,  he  was 
detected  as  an  impostor,  and  went 
off,  leaving  behind  him  most  of  the 
money  whicii  he  had  collected  here, 
and  at  other  places  in  his  progress 
through  Virginia.  His  real  name  is 
«*#**♦*  *******_  Letters  of  inquiry 
have  been  forwarded  to  St.  Louis, 
the  answers  to  which  affirm,  that  no 
such  society  exists  there,  nor  is  the 
name  of  P— — B — ~  or  **«*****♦* 
known.  On  a  consultation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  different  congregations 
in  this  town,  relative  to  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  money,  it  was  unani- 
mously agi'eed,  thatit  should  be  trans- 
mitted by  us  to  the  Bible  Society  in 
Philadelphia,  directing  the  Society  to 
disperse  the  Bibles,  which  the  above 
sum  may  procure,  among  the  frontier 
settlements. 


ONEIDA    BIBLE    SOCIETY, 

A  Bible  Society  has  been  lately 
formed  at  Utica,  (N.  Y.)  by  the  name 
of  the  Oneida  Bible  Society.  The 
Directors  have  lately  published  an 
Address  to  the  public,  in  which  they 
insert  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  dated  in  North  Wales,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

"There  are  none  of  our  people  wil- 
ling to  live  and  die  without  contril)U- 
ting  their  mites  towards  forwarding 
so  glorious  a  design.  Their  zeal  and 
eagerness  exceed  every  thing  I  have 
before  witnessed.  On  several  occa- 
sions we  have  been  obliged  to  check 
their  liberality  and  take  half  what 
they  offered,  and  what  we  thought 
they  ought  to  give.  In  very  many 
instances  servants  have  given  one 
third  of  their  wages  for  the  year.  In 
one  instance  a  poor  servant  maid  put 
down  one  guinea  on  the  plate,  being 
one  third  of  her  wages!  That  it  might 
not  he  perceived  what  she  put  down, 
she  covei'ed  the  guinea  with  a  half- 
penny. One  little  boy  had,  with  much 
trouble,  raised  a  brood  of  chickens: 
when  the  collection  came  to  be  made, 
he  sold  them  all,  and  gave  every  far- 
thing he  got  for  '.hem  towards  it;  and 
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this  was  his  whole  stock,  and  all  the 
living'  he  had." 

The  Directors  state,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  wai^t  of  Bibles  in  the  new 
settlements;  and  they  strenuously  urge 
all  those  to  contribute  who  are  able. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States;  most 
of  which  have  been  established  with- 
in a  3'ear. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Ordained,  lately,  at  Hubbardston, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Gay. 

At  Goshen,  (Con.)  the  Rev.  Jo. 
SEPH  Harvey. 

At  Husdon,  (N.  Y.)  the  Rev. 
John  Chester.  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rlatchford. 

At  Saco,  (Maine)  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than COGGSWELL. 

At  Plymouth,  (Conn.)  the  Rev, 
Luther  Haut. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 

A    list    of    German    Geog'raphical 
works  lately  published. 

C Continued  from  p.  2S7'J 

1806. 

Bemian^sVievf  of. the  Austrian 
Monarchy,  4  vols.  By  an  Austrian 
who  is  well  informed,  and  writes 
pretty  freely. 

The  Asiatic  Magazine  with  many 
prints  ;  in  part  taken  from  the  Eng- 
lish Asiatic  Researches;  but  also 
from  travellers  and  correspondents. 
2  vols.  4to.  It  is  continued  but 
slowly. 

1807. 

Jiergk's  Description  of  Constanti- 
nople, with  maps  and  prospects. 
The  author  was  there  lately.    4to. 

Best's  Letters  on  the  East  Indies, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  with 
many  maps  and  engravings.  4io.  15 
dolls.  The  author  is  a  Hanoverian 
officer  who  served  in  those  countries, 
and  gives  new  and  exact  notices. 

Bredtzky^s  Topographical  and  Sta- 
tistical Fragments  concerning  Hun- 
gary. The  author  is  himself  a  Hun- 
garian ;  and  furnishes  instructive 
materials. 

Gaisler^sa.ndi  Eichler's  Picturesque 
Exhibitions  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  amusements  of  the  different 
Russian  nations.  Vol.  i — iv.  18  dells, 
a  splendid  work,  and  to  be  continu- 
ed. 


HazzVs  Statistical  Explanations 
on  Bavaria.  4th  vol.  The  best  ex- 
planations on  that  kingdom:  the 
government  favors  the  enterprise. 

Gaisler's  and  Bergk's  continuation 
of  the  Picturesque  Exhibitions,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  Asiatic  parts  of 
Russia. 

Skinner'^  Peru  with  remai'ks;  the 
latter  from  a  complete  copy  of  the, 
Mercurio  Germano. 

Wolf's  Geography  of  Tirol;  short. 

Description  of  Dresden.  New 
edition,  with  engravings  of  the  en- 
virons, eminent  buildings,  &c. 

Bisinger's  General  Statistics  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  vol.  i.  Published 
at  Vienna. 

Hasche's  Geography  of  West, 
South,  and  New  Prussia.  The  au- 
thor is  well  informed;  and  wrote  in 
the  country  itself  from  instruction 
gained,  and  researches  made,  on  the 
spot. 

Merhard's  Pictui-e  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago.  Vol.  ii.  The  author 
was  at  many  of  those  Islands.  He 
has  also  given  a  comparative  account 
of  Petersburg  and  Constantinople, 
in  2  vols. 

FezTs  description  of  Vienna  and 
its  environs.  Two ,  pocket  books, 
with  lai-ge  plans  and  maps,  8  dolls. 

The  Cries  of  Hamburg;  very  well 
done  as  to  pictures  and  engravings; 
the  description  satii-ical  and  hu- 
morous: only  a  curiosity  imitating 
those  of  Venice,  London,  and  Am- 
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sterdam.    120    colored    plates,   12 
dolls. 

Travels: 
Bechnan^s  Literature  of  the  earli- 
er Travels  and  Vo}'ages.  vol.  i.  ii. 
The  author,  a  learned  professor  at 
Gotting-en,  reviews  the  descriptions 
of  travels  performed  in  the  17th,  and 
former  part  of  the  18th,  centui-ies, 
and  extracts  the  most  instructive 
I'emarks  from  authors  little  known, 
or  forgotten. 

^;  Kw'^Episodes  on  Travels  through 
Southern  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Geneva,  and  Italy  in  1801 — 5,  2  vols. 
The  author  is  a  female,  a  German 
lady  married  at  Copenhagen,  one  of 
our  most  esteemed  poets,  and  a  gi-eat 
lover  of  freedom.  Her  travels  have 
respect  to  sceuery,  manners,  and 
society.  She  is  still  travelling  for 
the  restoration  of  her  health.  Some- 
what fanciful. 

Egger's  Remarks  during  his  trav- 
els  through  Southern  Germany,  Al- 
sace, and  Switzei'land.  The  author 
was  Danish  Ambassador  at  the  infa- 
mous peace  of  Rastadt  in  1798 — 9. 
Very  interesting,  even  in  a  politi- 
cal view.   6  vols. 

Von  Humboldt's  Travels  through 
Spanish  Amei-icaj  an  excellent  work 
which  gives  the  first  and  best  ac- 
counts of  that  Terra  Incognita-  The 
author,  a  young  Prussian  noble- 
man, (his  brother  now  minister  of 
state,)  is  very  well  versed  in  botany, 
mineralogy,  statistics,  and  asti-^no- 
my.  Hepreparedhimself  to  travel  in- 
to the  East  at  several  universities,  at 
the  mineralogical  academy  at  Fri- 
burg.and  at  the  commercial  academy 
of  Hamburg,  where  1  learned  to  ad- 
mire his  great  parts;  for  he  lived  un- 
der my  tuition  in  the  same  house, 
and  is  still  my  friend  and  correspond- 
ent. Bonaparte's  expedition  to  E- 
g)'pt  thwarted  his  plan;  and  he 
changed  it  happily  for  the  New 
World.  His  Geographical  Descrip- 
tion agrees  very  wellwithtwo  manu- 
scripts I  possess;  one  in  two  volumes 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Robertson  of  Edin- 
burg,  the  other  copied  from  a  man- 
uscript lent  me  by  the  Directors  of 
the  royal  library  at  Copenhagen:  the 
one  gives  a  minute  and  exact  account 
of  Feru;  the   other  a  less  valuable. 


but  not  despicable,  one  of  Old  and 
New  Mexico.  Both  were  made  at 
the  command  of  the  Viceroys  by 
their  subaltern  corregidors,  &c. 
Von  Humboldt's  book  is  very  splen- 
did and  dear.  It  is  not  yet  complet- 
ed. (Nov.  1809.) 

Kutner''s  Wanderings  through  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  2d  ed-  The  author  died 
lately.  He  is  known  by  his  excel- 
lent accounts  of  England  and  ire- 
land-  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Eng- 
land, but  not  a  blind  one. 

NtrnmicK's  newest  travels  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  2  vols.  The 
author,  our  con-citoyeUf  a  very  able 
man,  confines  his  observations  to 
ti-ade,  produce,  and  manufactures. 
Of  these  he  gives  very  exact  and  sat- 
isfactory accounts.  He  is  now  on  an- 
other journey  through  Holland  and 
France  with  the  same  views.  Tiie 
first  volume  of  his  letters  wr.rten 
from  Holland  is  just  now  piib'ash;  d. 

Rehfue's  newest  state  of  Sicily. 
2  vols.  He  is  a  lively  writer;  a  man 
of  parts  and  knowledge. 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  great 
number  of  scientific  books,  contain- 
ing botanical  and  mineialogical  de- 
scriptions of  several  countru  s,  writ- 
ten in  German  or  Latin;  many  Flo- 
ras, Faunas,  &c. 

M^tps  1806. 
Kindermans  .Atlas  of  '.he  Austrian' 
Monarcii y,  continued  by  the  Baron  of 
Lichtenstein  20  dolls.  From  actual 
surve\s,  many  of  them  trigonometri- 
cal ones.     The  engraving  is  neat. 

Jmman's  and  Bohneyiberger's  Map 
of  Swabia.  Nos.  43  and  44  have  ap- 
peared. Each  sheet  a  dollar.  Wur- 
temburg  and  several  other  parts  are 
laid  down  from  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys. The  map  is  very  minute  as  to 
the  least  village,  single  cottages, 
inns,  &c.  The  natural  state  of  the 
country  is  excellently  represented. 
Not  yet  complete. 

The  dukedom  of  Venice,  astro- 
nomically, and  trigonometrically  sur- 
veyed, in  1801 — 5  by  General  Zach 
and  the  Baron  of  Lichtenstein.  4 
sheets,  7  dolls. 

Hepmdin's  Atlas  of  Sweden,  now 
complete,  at  the  patriotic  expenses 
of  that  nobleman;  in  30  sheets,  ex- 
act,  minute,  and  well  engraved  and 
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colored;  but  the  general  map  far  tpo 
crowded  with  names      60  dolls. 

A  second  Alias  of  Sweden  hy  Nor - 
dencranz,  Klent,  and  others;  by  order 
of  government.  Large  folio.  25 
sheets,  34  dolls.  Highly  finished  by 
actual  surveys. 

Heloque's  topographical  map  of  the 
late  circle  of  Westphalia.  15  sheets, 
imperial  folio.  A  map  so  exact  and 
splendid  as  to  be  a  model;  mostly 
laid  down  according  to  actual  surveys 
and  astronomical  observations.  Left 
incomplete,  as  the  author  (the  Prus- 
sian general  of  dubious  martial  fame) 
was  hindered  by  the  war  from  finish- 
ing it.     45  dolls. 

1807. 
A   general    post  map    of   Europe, 
published   at   Vienna   by  Arlaine.     4 
sheets,  3 'lolls,  and  a  half. 

A  special  map  of  the  new  March 
(part  of  Brandenburg)  by  Solzman. 
Bei-lin.  6  sheets,  5  dolls.  From 
surveys  by  that  able  geographer 
who  desig-ned  many  maps  of  the  Unit- 
ed States 

A  general  map  of  the  Prussian 
Monarchy,  engraved  in  a  very  mas- 
terly  manner,  equal  to  the  best  Eng- 
lish nuips,  by  'he  late  Mr.  yaek  of 
Berlin.  It  contains  nearly  all  Ger- 
many     2  dolls. 

yexler''s  new  map  of  New  East 
Prussia  15  sheets,  20  dolls.  In 
every  respect  an  excellent  map  The 
desig'ner  is  Mr.  Solzman  of  Berlin. 

Nieler''s  map  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
2  sheets.  1  dol).  Reduced  from  the 
large  maps  of  Zannani,  Count  Schmet- 
tail,  &c. 

Map  of  *    Bailliage  is  the  7th 

part  or  sheet  of  Jutland,  published  by 
the  Royal  .Society  of  Copenhag'en. 
The  large  Atlas  it  belongs  to  is  near- 
ly completed.  If  finished,  it  will 
make  an  Atlas  of  Denmark  of  about 
12  sheets,  very  lar.g-e  and  quite  excel- 
lent. The  mathematical  surveys  have 
not  all  been  made,  having  been  inter- 
I'upted  by  the  general  destroyer  of 
gecjifr  aph  y — war . 

GfithoWs  map  of  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg, 
and  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw  as 
bounded  after  the  peace  of  1807. 
Part  i.  9  sheets,  4  dolls.    Small  folio. 

*  Illegible  in  the  manuscript. 


Gothold's    map    of   Denmark.      6 
sheets.     Reduced  from  the   maps  of 
the  Royal  Society.   2  dolls. 
1808. 

A  topographical  and  military  Atlas 
of  Germany,  in  204  sheets,  large 
folio,  published  at  Weimar  by  the 
Geographical  Institute.  It  is  one  of 
the  almost  innumerable  pubhcations 
of  maps  by  that  body,  and  one  of  the 
best.  The  work  goes  on  swiftly;  but 
will  be  very  dear,  about  100  dolls  on 
fine  hot  pressed  paper,  not  colored. 

A  map  of  Bohemia  by  Bach;  16 
sheets,  7  dolls,  and  a  half,  at  Vienna, 
With  notices  concerning  the  pro- 
duce, agriculture,  mines,  and  manu- 
factures, 

CT'o  be  concluded  in  our  next, J 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Sermon  for  the  rich  to  buy,  that 
they  may  brtnefit  themselves  and  the 
poor.  By  Ezra  Stiles  Ely.  New 
York.  Williams  84  Whiting.  1810. 
8vo.  pp.  27. 

The  first  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land;  a  Sermon,  delivered  in  the 
south  parish  in  Andover,  April  5, 
1810,  being  the  annual  fast  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  John  Hubbard  Church, 
A.M.  Pastor  of  the  chui'ch  in  Pel- 
ham,  (N,  H.)  Sutton,  (Mass.)  S. 
Goodrich.     12mo-  pp.  24. 

An  Eulogy  on  John  Hubbard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Dartmouth  College; 
who  died  August  14,  1810.  Pro- 
nounced at  the  College,  September, 
1810.  Bv  Elijah  Parish,  D.D.  Han- 
over, (N.'H.)  C.  W.  S.  &  H.  Spear. 
8vo.    27  pp. 

Signs  of  the  Times;  a  Sermon 
preached  befoi-e  the  Society  for  prop- 
agating the  Gospel  among  the  In- 
dians and  others  in  North  America, 
at  their  anniversary,  Nov,  1,  1810- 
By  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.D  Pastor  of 
theCongregational  Church  in  Charles- 
town.  Printed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society.  S  T.  Armstrong,  Charles - 
town.  8vo.  pp.  72.  37  1-2cents7  A 
copious  appendix  is  added  to  the  Ser- 
mon.- 
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WORKS    PROPOSED. 


Samuel  C.  Armstrong  of  Charles- 
town,  (Mass.)  proposes  to  publish  by 
subscription  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Prophecies  relative  to  Antichrist,  and 
the  Last  Times;  exliibiting-  the  rise, 
character,  and  overthrow  of  that  ter- 
rible Power:  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Seven  Apocalyptic  Vials.  By  Ethan 
Smith  A  M.  Pastor  of  the  Church 
*n  Hopkinton,  (N.  H.) 


Proposals  are  issued  for  printing  by 
subscription  a  work  entitled.  Family 
Physician,  being  an  epitome  of  the 
practice  of  the  best  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  theUnited  States  and  Eu- 
rope; together  vvith  directions  for  the 
preservation  of  healtli,  and  some  ac- 
count of  the  diseases  of  the  mind. 
By  Joshua  Furbish.  AViih  recom- 
mendations by  several  physicians. 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  lately,  at  Rutland,  (Vt.)  the 
Hon.  Israel  Smith,  aged  52.  He 
had  sustained  the  offices  of  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  in  Congress, 
Cliief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Vermont,  and  Governor  of  that 
State. 

At  Wolcott,  (Conn.)  the  Rev.  Is- 
rael B.  Woodward,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  that  town, 
aged  43. 

AtWrentham,  (Mass.)  Mrs.  Fish- 
ER,  aged  100. 

The  following  extraordinary  suc- 
cession of  calamities  occurred  during 
last  month,  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Constitution.  Two  midshipmen  of 
the  names  of  Morgan  and  Rogers 
went  on  shore  and  fought  a  duel,  in 
which  Rogers  v/as  killed,  and  Mor- 
gan wounded.      Tlie  next  day  while 


the  procession  of  boats  was  moving" 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  young 
man,  who  had  thus  fallen  a  miserable 
victim  to  the  impious  laws  of  honor,  a 
sailor  fell  from  the  mast  head  of  the 
frigate  and  was  killed.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards,  another  fell 
from  the  same  place  and  was  so  hurt 
that  he  died  the  nest  day.  While 
they  were  lowering  the  wounded 
man  into  the  cockpit,  another  fell 
backward  into  the  cockpit,  and  badly- 
fractured  his  leg.  Two  days  after, 
as  the  frigate  was  sailing  rapidly  up 
Delaware  bay,  a  midshipman  fell 
overboard  and  was  drowned:  while 
they  were  lowering  the  boats  to  go  to 
his  relief,  three  men  were  plunged 
into  the  water,  from  which  they  were 
saved  with  difficulty  by  the  surround- 
ing  boats. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  Lecture  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, part  of  which  is  inserted  in  this  number.  Our  readers  will  bear  it  in 
mind,  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  in  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  whole 
of  this  Lecture  and  the  one  immediately  preceding. 


ERRATUM. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  quoted  from  Mr. 


Silliman's  Journal,  p.  327,  instead  of  "an  agreement  ivith,''  read 
7nent  wliich." 


*an  arranj^e- 
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SfKETCHOF  THE  CHARACTER   OF    THE    LATE    MR.    THOMAS    HAWKES, 
OF    PICCADILLY,   LONDON. 


The  following  brief  memorial  of 
a  worthy  and  liberal  man  is  taken 
from  a  sermon,  preached  on  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hawkes,  at  Orange  Street  Chap- 
el, December  24,  1809,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Townsend.  This  ser- 
mon is  printed  but  not  publish- 
ed, being  circulated  only  among 
the  friends  of  the  deceased:  we 
are  permitted,  however,  to  insert 
in  this  work  that  part  of  it  v/hich 
relates  to  the  '^character,  expe- 
rience, and  closing  scene"  of  Mr. 
Hawkes. 

The  preacher  takes  for  his 
text,  Matt-  xxiv.  44.  Therefore., 
be  ye  also  ready;  for  in  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  ?iot,  the  Son  of 
man  cometh.  In  these  striking 
words  Mr.  T.  observes,  That  we 
have,  1st,  A  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Ciirist,  he  is  the  Son  of  man. 
2dly,  An  important  event  started, 
the  Son  of  man  cometh.  Sdiy,  The 
uncertainty  of  the  period  vvhen 
tliis   t  vent    shall  take   place,  j/e 

Vol.  in.     JVeny  Series. 


knov)  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour. 
4thly,  An  appropriate  and  im-- 
pressive  inference  deduced  from 
the  whole,  therefore  be  ye  also 
ready.  Having  illustrated  each 
of  these  pa:rts  of  the  text,  Mr. 
Townsend  pi'oceeds  to  direct  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
character  of  his  departed  friend; 
on  which  he  expresses  himself 
thus: 

If  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  resulted  only 
from  my  own  knowledge,  and 
from  my  own  feelings,  it  might 
be  suspected,  that  in  drawing 
his  portrait  I  was  governed  by 
the  partiality  which  friendsliip 
ir.sensibiy  induces;  but  I  am  ad- 
dressing some  in  this  congrega- 
tion wiio  knew  him  much  long- 
er, if  not  more  intimately,  than  I 
did;  and  I  know  you  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ■ 
speak  too  highly  of  his  general 
character.  You  have  been  near 
observers  of  his  temper  and  con- 
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duct,  and  can  bera*  honorable  tes- 
timony to  the  energy  of  that 
grace  which  was  in  him,  and  also 
to  the  abundance  of  that  fruit 
which  it  yielded,  scarce  a  single 
day  passing  over  his  head  that 
Was  not  marked- by  some  "work 
of  faith  and  labor  of  love." 

The  first  point  of  view  in  which 
"vve  shall  consider  him,  is  that  of 
2.  Tradesman.  He  had  been  well 
educated  for  this  department  of 
life  by  the  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  he  had  conducted  himself 
as  a  servant;  for,  whilst  in  that 
capacity,  he  was  remarkably  ac- 
tive and  industrious,  always  eco- 
nomical in  the  use  of  his  time 
(generally  making  seven  days  in 
a  week)  and  extremely  frugal  in 

.  liis  expenditure.  When  he  be- 
gan the  world  for  himself,  it  was 

"  not  vmder  those  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances v/hich  fall  to  the  lot 
of  some  young  men,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  business  already  form- 
ed, have  ample  supplies  to  con- 
duct it  with  ease  and  success. 
But  whatever  he  lacked,  in  point 
either  of  connexions  or  property, 
was  abundantly  supplied  by  his 
uniform  endeavor  to  oblige,  join- 
ed with  unremitting  prudence 
and  activity;  and  aided  by  the 
economy  and  active  services  of 
his  invaluable  partner  in  life, 
of  whom  I  feel  no  scruple  in 
saying  (v.'ithout  any  disparage- 
ment to  the  many  excellent  fe- 
males I  am  addressing)  that  she 
was  one  of  the  most  industrious, 
benevolent,  and  pious  women  of 
our  day. 

For  some  time  he  had  difficul- 
ties to  struggle  against;  but  he 
soon  began  to  surmount  them; 
Mid  in  a  very  fcAv  years  the  Lord 
so  blessed  the  work  of  his  hands 
that  he  became  exposed  to  a  new 
ckiiger,  that  of  being  carried  a- 


way  by  the  deceitful  allurements 
of  prosperity:  but  hei-e  also  the 
Lord  assisted  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  set  his  face  as  a  flint,  and 
hazard  the  sacrifice  of  his  tem- 
poral advantage  to  the  testimony 
and  approbation  of  his  con- 
science. His  business  introduc- 
ed him  not  only  to  the  first  nobil- 
ity of  the  land,  but  also  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood;  some  of 
whom  once  accustomed  them- 
selves to  see  and  consult  with 
their  tradesmen  on  the  Lord's 
Day  morning.  This  evil  prac- 
tice he  resolutely  Avithstood,  and 
refused  to  attend;  yet,  he  did  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence.*  In  short,  he  acted  as 
an  independent,  just,  and  disin- 
terested man  towards  his  supe» 
riors.  Towards  his  equals  he 
was  affable  and  obliging,  and  rea- 
dy to  render  them  advice  and 
assistance  proportioned  to  his  a- 
bility.  As  a  master,  he  was  hu- 
mane and  liberal:  he  thought  the 
laborer  worthy  of  his  hire.  I 
have  before  me  to  day  those  who 
can  reflect  upon  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  yea,  some  of  you  more  thac 

*  I  remember  well  his  telling  me, 
that  he  was  once  sent  for  on  the  Lord's 
Day  morning,  to  attend  on  a  person  of" 
high  rank,  just  as  he  was  setting  off 
tb  worship  God.  H€  expressed  his 
surprise  to  the  groom,  asked  him  if 
he  knew  what  day  it  was,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  message  must  certain- 
ly refer  to  the  nest  day.  The  groom 
assured  him  that  was  not  the  case; 
but  that  his  master  must  see  him  im- 
mediately. He  then  desired  the 
groom  to  present  his  duty  to  his  Roy- 
al Highness,  and  inform  him  that  he 
always  made  a  point  of  attending  the 
worship  of  God  on  that  day;  but  that 
he  would  wait  upon  his  Royal  High- 
ness eai'ly  the  next  morning-;  and,  to 
tlie  honor  of  the  Prince,  he  receJTe??. 
him  with  his  usual  civility. 
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thirty  years  connexion  witli  him; 
and  the  unfeigned  tears  I  have 
seen  you  shed  for  the  loss  of  your 
late  employer,  demonstrate  that 
you  have  lost  a  friend  as  well  as 
a  master,  and  speak  louder  than 
any  encomiums  I  can  utter. 

We  look  at  him  as  a  Relative. 
How  many  I  am  addressing  this 
morning,  who  have  to  bless  God 
for    him   under   this    character! 
Though  you  were  the  children  of 
other  parents,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance destined  to  live  in  places 
remote  from  the  metropolis  and 
each  other,  he  gathered   you   a- 
round  him,    considered  you   in 
the  light  of  children,  and  placed 
you  in  situations  and  circumstan- 
ces which  tended  to   your   com- 
fort and  prosperity.  He  sweeten- 
ed the  cares  and  duties   of  your 
station  with  the  cheerful  smile 
of  approbation,  and  the  tokens  of 
his  friendship  and  liberality.   As 
he  prospered,  he  studied  to  pro- 
mote your  prosperity;  and  when 
Pi'ovidence    permitted    him    no 
longer  to    abide  among  you,  to 
smooth  the  thorny   path   of  life 
with  his  counsel  and  his  compa- 
ny, he  scattered  among  you   the 
fruits  of  his  honest,  persevering, 
and  successful  industry.    I  most 
sincerely   sympathize   with  you 
all;  because  I  know  that,  in  your 
departed  relative,  you  have  lost  a 
guide,  a  friend,  and  a  father:  but 
make   his    God  your   God,   his 
faith  and  experience  yours,  make 
that  Jesus,  in  whom  he  trusted 
for  salvation  and  eternal  life,  your 
Savior  and  your  all,  and  you  shall 
join  his  company  in  those  realms 
of   purity    and    bliss  to     which 
he    is  gone! 

When  I  recollect  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  our  departed 
friend  in  the  domestic  circle,  and 
vContrast  them  with  those  of  some 


other  professors,  how  marked  is 
the  difference!  To  their  wives, 
they  are  churls,  to  their  relatives 
they  are  tyrants,  and  to  their  ser- 
vants they  are  oppressors.  They 
too  prosper  in  the  world;  but 
they  hold  all  that  the  bounty  of 
Heaven  has  lavished  upon  them 
with  such  a  covetous  grasp,  that 
their  nearest  and  most  indigent 
and  afflicted  relatives,  nay,  even 
Iheir  own  children,  cannot  extort 
-from  them  the  smallest  token  of 
liberality. 

Again:  let  ns  look  at  our  de- 
parted friend  as  a  Christian. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  very  early  acquainted  with 
the  truth  and  power  .of  that  relig- 
ion, in  the  belief  of  which  his 
heart  felt  the  true  influence  of 
sanctifi  cation,  and  by  the  rich 
consolations  of  which  he  was  a- 
bundantly  supported  in  the  near 
prospect  of  death  and  eternity- 
He  was  by  education  and  habit 
a  churchman;  and,  of  course,  he 
not  only  attached  himself  to  that 
communion,  but  when  he  could 
not  find  Avhat  he  esteemed  to  be 
the  pure  Gospel  in  sermons 
preached  at  church,  he  frequent- 
ed such  chapels  as  had  a  near 
resemblance  in  their  worship  to 
the  practice  of  the  establishment. 
His  attendance  was  chiefly  di- 
vided between  Tottenham  Court 
Chapel  and  the  Lock  Chapel 
(more  frequently  the  latter)  till 
he  became  connected  with  -Or- 
ange Street  Chapel. 

But  the  place  af  his  attendance 
is  altogether  unimportant,  com- 
pared with  the  great  question  of 
how  he  lived  and  how  he  died. 
We  know,  by  the  evidence  of 
incontrovertible  facts,  that  there 
may  be  a  long  and  a  regular  at- 
tendance upon  the  soundest  and 
most    impressive      evange.U.iC,j^ 
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ministry,  connected  with  great 
knowledge,  ardent  zeal,  shining 
gifts,  and  unbounded  liberality, 
where  the  life  and  power  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  personal  exem- 
plification of  its  purity,  may  all 
be  wanting.  He  was  not  a  pro- 
fessor of  this  description;  he  was 
a  genuine  Christian.  He  had  a 
sound  judgment  as  to  what  was 
truth;  he  felt  the  power  of  that 
truth  upon  his  heart  and  con- 
science, and  incessantly  aimed 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Savior,  by  abounding  in  all  the 
fruits  of  holiness.  He  walked 
in  his  family  as  one  that  feared 
God,  as  one  that  loved  the  souls 
of  those  who  were  round  about 
him,  as  one  who  was  determined 
to  "show  piety  at  hom.e."* 

Such  was  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion upon  his  mind  that  he  was 
humble  without  the  affectation 
of  humility,  he  w.s  firm  witliout 
being  obstinate,  he  was  cheerful 
without  levity,  he  was  serious 
without  being  either  melancholy 
or  morose;  and,  in  his  attention  to 
the  Ccxuse  of  God  and  the  poor, 
he  was  liberal  without  being 
either  ostentatious  or  imprudent. 
What  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  no- 
tice is,  that  his  liberality  was  of 
the  most  extensive  and  diffusive 
kind:  it  was  free  from  all  that 
partiality  and  narrow-mindedness 
which  discover  themselves  in 
too  many  wealthy  Christians. 
The  free-wiii  offerings  of  his  pi- 
ous benevolence  were  not  made 
to  names,  to  forms,  or  to  party: 
his  soul  was  as  free  from  bigot- 
ry as  it  was  from  deceit  and  hy- 
pocrisy. It  was  to  the  cause  of 
God,  and  the  interests  of  religion 
in  general,  that  he  consecrated 
his  beneficence.     He  listened  to 

*  ,1  Tim.  V.  4. 


the  calls  of  humanity  and  relig- 
ion wheresoever  their  voice  was 
to  be  heard;  the  sti^eams  of  his 
kindness  flowed  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  Christian  sanc- 
tuary. He  did  not  stand  disput- 
ing with  himself  whether  he 
should  assist  the  church,  the 
chapel,  or  the  meeting;  as  far 
as  he  could  do  it  with  a  good  con- 
science, he  assisted  them  all; 
and  embraced  as  brethren  all 
who  belonged  to  them,  provided 
they  were  sound  in  the  faith,  and 
lived  in  holiness.  If  the  pure 
Gospel  of  Jesus  might  be  more 
extensively  spread,  if  the  inter- 
ests of  genuine  religion  could 
be  advanced,  if  human  uiisery 
were  to  be  alleviated,  you  might 
reckon  upon  his  aid.  He  was 
deeply  iiupressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  obligation  to  God:  he  did 
not  esteem  the  gold  or  the  sil- 
ver his  own;  he  considered  him- 
self as  a  steward,  and  his  heart 
was  expanded  and  warmed  in 
the  best  of  causes.  He  knew 
well  that  real  misery  and  vital 
godliness  belonged  not  exclu- 
sively to  any  party;  and  there- 
fore, wherever  he  found  these, 
he  recognized  them,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  imbibing  the  spirit 
and  imitating  the  example  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  He  observed 
the  aspect  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived;  and  rejoiced  to  see 
Christians  of  difterent  classes 
foregoing  their  prejudices,  and 
uniting  with  heart  and  hand  to 
do  good  to  the  souls  of  their  fci- 
low-men.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  looking  on,  or  expressing  a 
cold  and  reluctant  approbation 
of  their  good  intentions;  but, 
knowing  thatGod  works  bymeans, 
he  assisted  to  provide  them,  and 
thereby  stimui;ite  to  yet  wider 
and  more  energetic  operations^ 
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There  ai'c  but  few,  if  any,  in- 
stitutions intin^ately  connected 
with  the  diffusion  of  relie;ious 
truth  and  the  sdlvution  of  souls, 
to  which  he  was  not  a  cheerful 
contributor.  It  is  now  well 
known  that,  in  the  most  private 
manner,  he  presented  1000/.  to 
the  Missioniiry  Society  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death;  nor 
Was  the  name  of  the  donor  di- 
vulged till  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  blame  or  praise. 
It  is  surmised  by  his  friends, 
that  if  he  had  lived  but  a  few 
days  longer,  some  other  useful 
and  important  institutions  would 
have  received  proofs  of  his  liber- 
ality. Few  men  ever  felt  or  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  doing  good 
more  than  he  did. 

But  I  must  close  with  a  word 
or  two  concerning  our  friend's 
dismission  from  the  body.  Hav- 
ing, from  an  early  period  of  life, 
known  the  Savior,  experienced 
the  power  of  his  grace,  and 
■walked  in  the  way  of  his  com- 
mandoients,  he  was  enabled  for 
many  years  to  contemplate  the 
approach  of  death  without  anxie- 
ty, though  the  subject  of  com- 
plicated and  long  continued  dis- 
ease, and  often  apparently  with- 
in a  step  of  the  grave.  That  re- 
ligion, which  had  been  the  so- 
lace and  support  of  his  mind 
during  this  trying  season,  did 
not  fail  him  in  his  last  hours;  it 
produced  a  settled  tranquillity  of 
mind,  a  cheerful  resignation  to 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
The  night  preceding  his  depar- 
ture, he  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty of  respiration;  but  there 
were  no  symptoms  which  indica- 
ted speedy  dissolution.  He  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  great  inward 
peace,  expressed  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  said  t©  the 


person  attending  upon  him,  that 
he  hoped  the  Lord  would  pre- 
serve him  from  all  murmuring 
and  impatience.  He  had  a  very 
indifferent  night;  but  rose  on  the 
Lord's  Day  morning  much  aS 
usual,  and  came  down  to  family- 
worship;  which  was  conducted 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Hawker,  who 
was  spending  a  few  days  with 
him.  After  making  some  ar- 
rangements conceraing  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  family  goinjj 
to  worship,  he  retired  to  his  own 
room  while  breakfast  was  pre- 
paring. A  noise  (something 
like  a  person  falling)  was  almost 
immediately  heard  in  the  cham- 
ber which  was  over  the  room 
where  the  family  were  just  sit- 
ting down.  A  servant  at  the 
same  instant  went  up  stairs,  and 
called  Mr.  Hawkes;  but  no  an- 
swer being  returned,  and  the 
door  being  fastened,  she  came 
down  again,  and  mentioned  it. 
This  exciting  alarm,  Mr.  Walk- 
er and  Dr.  Hawker  both  went  up 
stairs.  Mr.  W.  forced  open  the 
door;  and,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment and  distress,  they  found 
him  lifeless  at  the  bed-side!  The 
position  in  which  he  was  found, 
plainly  indicated  that  he  had  ex- 
pired either  in  the  act  of  kneel- 
ing down  to  private  prayer,  or 
while  actually  engaged  in  it. 
When  raised  up  by  his  afflicted 
friend  and  relative,  his  counte- 
nance appeared  entirely  undis- 
turbed; and  presented  an  unu- 
sually pleasant  smile,  rather  than 
any  symptom  of  pain.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  coming  on  that  Lord's 
Day  morning  to  this  house  of 
prayer,  and  approaching  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Lord  with  his  Chris- 
tian friends,  he  M'as  suddenly  ta- 
ken to  a  heavenly  banquet  above, 
and  began  a  Sabbath  which  shall 
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never  end.     His  departure  from  'His  prayer  scarce  ended  ere  his 

this  to  abetter  world  Was  at  once  praise  begun! 

so    sudden    and   imperceptible,  ,,.,.•       i    .  ,.      c 

that  it  resembled  being  translat-  We  conclude  this   sketch   of 

ed  more  than  dying.     He  could  Mr.  Hawkes  s    chai-acter    vath 

hardly  be  said  to   pass   through  the  followmg  List  of  his  Chanty- 

the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Legacies,  which  will  long  remain 

Death,  he  rather  stepped  over  it.  ^  P^^le  monument  of  his  cathol- 

Sudden  death  was  to  him,  doubt-  i^^^^m  and  his  benevolence:— 
less,  sudden  gloryi— 

CHARITY-LEGACIES.* 

Dolls.  Cts. 

To  the  London  Missionary  Society          -     -     -     -     -  7,1 1  i  11 

Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East         -     -  2,666  66 

Poor  pious  Clergy  in  the  country           .     -     »     _     -  2,666  66 

Decayed  ministers  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  connexion  1,333  33 
Society  for  propagating  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 

Poor         -         -         --         "         ~         --  444  44 

A  Society  in  the  West  of  England         -         -     -    -  4,000  00 

A  Society  in  the  North  of  England         ----=.  4,000  00 

Cheshunt  College         ..,.--  3,555  55 

Hoxton  Academy             -         -         -         -         -     -  1,333  33 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society          -         -         -  3,55 '>  55 

Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society             -             -  1,333  33 

Sunday  School  Society         -         -         -         -         -  888  88 

Sick  man's  Friend  Society,          .         -         -         -  1,333  33 

Sti^angers  Friend  Society         -         -         -         -         -  88888 

London  Penitentiary  (Pentonville,)         -         -         -     -  2,666  66 

Plymouth  Penitentiary,         -         -         -         -         -  88888 

Lock  Hospital,              .-.---  2,222  22 

Lock  Asylum,               2,22222 

New  Rupture  Society,         -----  1,333  33 

Trustees  for  the  Poor   in   Bromsgrove,  in   Worcester- 
shire,            -         -         -         -         -         -         -  3,555  55 

All  debts  owing  on  account  of  the  New  Chapels,  at  Stour- 
bridge, and  Wordesley,  computed  at  about  3,777  77 

S5 1,777  6'8 
Add  1000^.  sterling  given  to  the   London  Missionary 

Society,  a  few  days  before  the  death.of  Mr.  Hawkes.      4,444  44 

§56,222  12 

*  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  we  have  reduced  the  money  and 
stock,  left  by  Mr.  Hawkes  for  cliaritable  purposes,  into  the  currency  of  the 
United  States.  From  tbe  great  liberality  of  this  gentleman^  it  will  easily  be 
conceived,  that  he  must  have  made  many  large  donations  to  similar  object.s 
-during  his  lifco  ,  Ed,  Fan, 
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RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 


LECTURES  ON  THE   EVIDENCES  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 


(^No.  VI.  concluded  from  p.  300.^ 


III.  To  form  the  most  correct 
views  concerning  this  subject, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  period  of  society,  in  which 
traditions  are  formed,  and  in 
which  they  are  first  recorded  by 
the  pen. 

Whenever  a  nation  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  from  savageness 
towards  civilization,  as  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  writing  his- 
tory, it  is  evident,  that,  as  no 
written  records  exist  before 
this  time,  the  only  materials 
which  the  first  historians  possess, 
must  be  traditionary  stories,  re- 
c'eived  by  the  writers  and  their 
contemporaries,  as  the  most  au- 
thentic materials  of  their  nation- 
al history.  From  these  oral  tra- 
ditions the  first  historians  must, 
of  necessity,  derive  all  their  ac- 
counts of  times,  preceding  their 
ov/n.  Some  advantage  may  be 
gained  to  the  present  purpose, 
by  inquiring  what  would  be  the 
natural  conduct  of  a  historian 
thus  situated,   -  It  is  evident, 

1.  That  no  such  historian 
would  write  any  thing,  beside 
V}\\dX  he  hoped,  and  expected, 
would  gain  general  credit  among 
those,  for  whom  he  wrote. 

The  disgiace,  to  which  every 
liar  is  exposed  even  among  ignor- 
ant and  barbarous  nations,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  to  induce  a  man, 
who  writes  with  a  view  to  his 
own  reputation,  always  so  to 
write,  as  hopefullv  to  gain  the  be- 
liel  of  those,  for  Avhom  he  writes. 
No    such    historian     therefore 


can  be  believed  to  have  written 
that,  which  he  supposed  his  read- 
ders  would  know  to  be  false. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that 
Voltaire  has  said,  "Monsieur  Ab- 
be,I  must  be  read,  whether  I 
am  believed  or  not;"  I  answer^ 
There  never  was  but  one  Voltaire. 
I  answer  again,^  that  even  he  ex- 
pected to  be  believed  by  the 
multitude. 

2.  The  only  ways,  in  which 
such  a  historian  can  be  expos- 
ed to  falsehood,  of  which  I  now 
think,  are  the  following. 

First:  He  will  naturally  be  in- 
duced to  flatter  his  nation,  or  other 
favorites;  and  thus  either  to  in- 
sert flattering  narratives,  false 
in  them.selves,  though  not  known 
by  him- to  be  false,  or  to  flatter 
his  countrymen  by  collecting  and 
embellishing  such  facts,  as  were 
honorable  to  them,  or  to  dis- 
guise, or  omit,  such  as  Vvere  dis- 
honorable. 

Secondly:  To  fill  up  with  prob- 
bable  and  pleasing  circumstan- 
ces such  chasms,  as  he  found 
unsuppiied  by  tradition,  so  as  to 
connect  in  his  narrative  peiiods 
and  facts,  which  tradition  had 
left  unconnected. 

Thirdly:  To  furnish  the  best 
reasons,  in  his  power,  to  sanc= 
tion  the  customs,  laws,  religion, 
measui'es,  and  exploits,  of  his 
nation. 

Fourthly:  As  such  a  writer  may- 
be frequently  perplexed  by  im- 
perfect and  seemingly  inconsist- 
ent traditions;  he  may  be   sup- 
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posed  to  choose  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  flattering;  and,  although 
acting  -with  integrity,  may  often 
be  at  a  loss  to  determine  which 
of  two,  or  more,  traditionary  ac- 
counts is  true. 

Fifthly:  In  cases,  where  no  in- 
formation concerning  his  subject 
is  furnished  by  tradition,  he  may, 
perhaps,  resort  to  invention,  to 
supply  the  deficiency;  feeling 
secure  from  contradiction,  where 
all  are  ignorant. 

These  may  seem  copious  sour- 
ces of  error.  A  moderate  at- 
tention will,  however,  show,  that 
they  are  fraught  with  little  dan- 
ger; For, 

In  the  first  place,  no  historian 
will,  in  any  of  these  cases,  dare 
to  contradict  received  traditions. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society,  such 
as  is  here  supposed,  nations  hold 
nothing  dearer,  or  m.ore  sacred, 
than  their  traditions.  Whatever 
they  are,  they  still  v/ear  this 
high  character.  Nor  can  any 
individual  deny  their  truth,  or 
question  their  authority,  without 
danger  to  his  reputation.  This 
great,  and  most  important,  class 
of  traditional  accounts  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  esteemed  safe  from 
corruption,  at  the  period  specifi- 
ed. 

Secondly:  When  inventions 
are  actually  palmed  upon  us  for 
truth,  the  falsehood  may  in  very 
many  cases  be  detected. 

In  many  cases  they  will  cai'ry 
their  own  refutation  on  their  face. 
In  others,  they  will  clash  with 
other  parts  of  the  same  nar- 
rative. In  others,  they  will 
elash  with  the  narratives  of  con- 
temporary, or  following,  writers 
of  the  sam.e,  or  other  nations. 
In  others  still,  they  will  iisot  ac- 
cord with  that  state  of  things, 
which    is   irresistibly     inferred 


from  preceding  or  succeeding 
events.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
modes,  few  of  them  will  escape 
detection.  We  may  not,  indeed, 
be  able  to  discover  v/hut  is  true: 
but  we  may  usually,  and  certain- 
ly, detect  the  falsehood. 

Much  light,  also,  may  ordina- 
rily be  derived  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writer  himself;  from 
his  interests,  prejudices,  partial- 
ities, good  sense,  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, integrity,  candor, 
nearness  of  time  and  place  to 
the  events  recorded,  oppoituni- 
ties  of  being  informed,  and  other 
things  generally  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. From  these  sources  the 
degree  of  credit  due  to  him, 
may,  Avithout  much  difficulty,  be 
in  most  cases  a3certained,and  the 
doubts  which  still  remain,  may 
usually  be  removed;  partly  by  a 
consideration  of  the  facts  them- 
selves, and  partly  by  the  tenor 
of  the  narrations. 

Generally  it  may  be  received 
as  a  truth,  that  a  historian  at  the 
period  specified,  could  in  no  way 
so  effectually  please  his  own  na- 
tion, or  so  strongly  recommend 
himself,  as  by  carefully  collect- 
ing, and  faithfully  recording, 
their  received  traditions.  These 
v/ill  usually  have  their  basis  in 
truth;  and  are,  I  think,  generally, 
and  sufficiently,  marked  as  tradi- 
tions by  the  early  historians. 

A  story  concerning  facts,  ex- 
isting, or  professedly  existing, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  formed, 
will  in  a  rude  state  of  society  be 
probably  always  true,  at  least  in 
substance.  Those,  who  foi^ni 
traditionary  stories  of  what  pass- 
es within  their  own  knowledge, 
deserve,  undoubtedly,  as  much 
credit,  as  those,  who  write  the 
histories  of  their  OAvn  times. 
Perhaps,    they     deserve    more; 
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because  they  have  oftener  been 
eye  witnesses  of  what  they  relate; 
and  because  men  of  the  former 
class  are  as  likely  to  be  sincere, 
as  those  of  the  latter.  In  the 
speeches  made  by  the  Iroquois 
in  their  public  transactions  with 
the  English.,  I  do  not  remember 
a  single  assertion  concerning 
facts,  which  I  \vA;rt  thought  my- 
self warranted  to  question. 

I  have  here  made  no  allow- 
ance for  such  misconceptions  of 
facts,  as  may  be  supposed  to  have 
their  source  in  the  weakness,  or 
the  ignorance,  of  the  relater. 
The  reason  is,  misconceptions 
rarely  respect  the  facts  them- 
sebes,  but  their  causes,  effects, 
and  circumstances:  and  with 
these  I  have  no  present  concern. 
In  truth,  plain  people  relate  facts 
at  least  as  coiTcctly,  as  men  of 
more  information;  whatever  mis- 
takes they  may  commit  in  as- 
signing causes,  or  their   effects. 

IV.  Whenever  the  traditiona- 
ry stories  of  either  nations,  or 
persons,  are  formed  independent- 
ly, or  without  the  knoAvledge  of 
each  other,  and  yet  substantially 
assert  the  same  facts;  we  may 
probably  rely  on  them,  almost 
without  any  danger  of  being  de- 
ceived. In  this  case,  exclusive- 
ly of  the  reasons  already  given, 
their  truth  is  forcibly  evinced  by 
the  following  considerations: 

1 .  The  Chances,  that  two  per- 
sons, sitting  down  independent- 
ly of  each  other  to  form  a  story 
concerning  a  single  fact,  would 
light  upon  the  same  fact,  are  on- 
ly as  one  to  the  whole  number 
of  facts  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  inventors.  Even  this  dis- 
proportion must  be  increased  by 
the  consideration,  that  two  such 
persons  will  be  led  to  invent  ve- 
ry differently,  from  their   differ- 
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ent  education,  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  their  correspondence 
with  different  objects.  Scarce-' 
ly  a  more  improbt.ble  supposi- 
tion can  be  formed,  than  that  if 
a  man  of  study,  and  science ,  were 
to  employ  himself  in  inventing  a 
story,  at  the  ':ame  time,  when  a 
farmer,  mechanic,  or  seaman, 
commenced  the  same  employ- 
n:ent,  the  same  fact  would  be 
foMnd  in  their  respective  stories. 
If  the  persons  in  qviestion  were 
supposed  to  live  in  different 
countries,  climates,  and  states  of 
society,  scarcely  any  thing  can 
be  imagined  more  unlikely  than, 
such  an  agreement.  The  same 
man,  at  different  times,  would 
not  invent  the  same  things; 
two  friends  would  not,  probably, 
in  a  million  of  trials  invent  the 
same  fact  once.  Two  persons 
of  the  same  nation,  unacquaint- 
ed with  each  other,  would  less 
probably  light  upon  the  same 
fact.  Two  persons  of  different 
nations,  were  they  to  live  many- 
centuries,  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  coincide  once  in  an  ef- 
fort of  this  nature.  A  small  ex- 
periment would  produce  in  any 
mind  full  conviction,  that  these 
remarks  are  just. 

2.  If  two  persons,  thus  inde- 
pendently employed  in  invent- 
ing, each  a  story,  containing  two 
independent  facts,  or  facts  hav- 
ing no  necessary  or  perceptible 
connexion,  besides  what  was 
formed  by  the  minds  of  the  in- 
ventors; the  number  of  chances 
against  their  agreerricnt  in  both 
facts  would  increase  in  propor- 
tion, as  the  squares  of  the  orig- 
inal chances.  The  chances, 
which  respected  the  second  fact, 
would  be  as  numerous,  as  those 
respecting  the  first:  and  the 
chances   against  connecting  the 
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two  in  both  cases,  if  naturally 
unconnected:  or  wholly  indepen- 
dent, would  be  numerous,  there- 
fore, in  the  proportion  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

3.  If  three,  or  more,  persons 
were  to  be  independently  em- 
ployed in  inventing;  three,  or 
more  independent  facts;  the  num- 
ber of  chances  against  their  a- 
greement  would  increase  by  a 
regular  involution  of  the  origin- 
al r.umber  of  chances,  repeated 
iust  so  often,  as  to  amount  to 
the  whole  number  of  persons, 
and  the  whole  number  of  facts: 
and  this  accumulation  of  chan- 
ces would  increase,  until  it  had 
reached  the  utmost  number  of 
facts,  which  were  known,  or 
could  be  invented,  by  the  per- 
sons concerned. 

If  we  assume,  then,  one  thou- 
sand as  the  number  of  chances  a- 
gainst  a  single  person's  lighting 
on  a  single  fact,  those  against 
the  agreement  of  two  persons  in 
the  same  fact  would  be  a  thou- 
sand thousand;  and  this  number 
must  again  be  multiplied  by  a 
thousand,  at  the  introduction  of 
a  new  person,  or  a  new  fact:  that 
is,  where  two  persons  are  to  a- 
gree  in  three  facts,  or  three  per- 
sons in  two  facts;  and  so  on,  in  a 
regular  succession  of  involutions. 
Whatever  number  we  assume 
as  the  basis  of  this  calculation, 
the  mode  of  accumulation  will 
bf  the  same:  and  the  increase 
will,  obviously,  soon  transcend 
human  comprehension. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  design 
to  insist  upon  this  ratio  as  being 
precisely  true.  All  that  I  in- 
tend will  be  accomplished,  if  I 
have  shown,  sufficiently,  a  gen- 
eral method  of  estimating  the 
improbability  of  such  an  agree- 
ment in  cases  of  this  nature.     If 


this  be  admitted;  it  will  follow, 
that,  when  the  same  independ- 
dent  facts  are  asserted  in  the 
traditionary  stories  of  different 
nations,  or  individuals,  not  com- 
municating with  each  other;  if 
the  persons  and  the  facts,  are  at 
the  same  time  considerably  nu- 
merous; the,  probability  is  in- 
comprehensibly great,  that  the 
assertions  are  substantially  true, 
and  claims  in  a  high  degree  ra- 
tional belief:  a  degree  far  high- 
er than  that,  on  which,  in  most 
instances,  human  assent  is  found- 
ed. 

As  my  apology  for  dwelling 
on  this  subject,  I  allege  its  im- 
portance; its  intimate  connexion 
with  the  main  design  of  these 
lectures;  and  the  loose,  and  as  I 
conceive  erroneous,  views,  which 
have  been  entertained  of  it  by 
most  persons,  whether  learned 
or  unlearned.  I  have  intended 
to  exhibit  it  fairly  on  both  sides. 

I  shall  now  apply  these  obser- 
vations to  the  Testimonies,  given 
to  the  history  of  the  Creation 
mentioned  in  the  last  lecture. 

In  that  lecture  are  produced 
testimonies  to  the  fact,  that  the 
World  was  created  by  God,  from 
ten  different  nations,  and  twelve 
different  writers;  in  most  instan- 
ces wholly  independent,  if  con- 
sidered as  inventors. 

2.  To  the  original  Chaos  testi- 
monies are  produced  from  sev- 
en different  nations,  and  from 
eight  Avriters,  if  inventoi's,  gen- 
erally independent. 

3.  To  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
or  the  Word,  of  God  171  the  crea- 
ation,  from  twenty  writers,  and 
from  six  nations. 

4.  To  the  prim£val  state  of 
darkness,  from  fourteen  different 
writers,  and  eight  different  na- 
tions. 
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5.  To  the  existence  of  light  before 
the  sun,  from  seven  different 
writers,  and  from  five  different 
nations. 

6.  To  the  separation  of  the  el- 
ementSt  and  parts,  of  the  creation, 
after  the  original  work  ivas 
ivr  ought , and  par  ticularlij  after  the 
light  appeared,  from  six  writers, 
and  four  nations. 

7. To  the  formation  of  animals  of 
earth  in   their  perfect  state,  af 
ter   the  precediiig  parts    of  the 
creation  ivere  finished,  from  four 
writers,  and  three  nations. 

8.  To  the  facts,  that  ?nan  ivas 
formed,  of  the  ground,   and    that 

one  only  of  each  sex  was  created, 
from  nine  writers,  and  six  na- 
tions. 

9.  To  the  fpiCt,  that  man  was 
made  iji  the  image  of  God,  from 
six  writers,  and  three  nations. 

10.  To  the  fact,  that  God  at 
the  close  of  the  creation,  sur-v eyed 
his  work,  and  pronounced  it  good, 
from  four  writers,  and  from  four, 
or  rather  from  most  ancient,  na- 
tions, of  whose  traditions  we 
have  any  remains. 

11.  That  this  great  work  was 
performed  in  seven  days,  and 
that  God  restecl,and  rejoiced  in  it, 
from  twenty  writers,  and  ten  na- 
tions. 

On  this  statement  I  make  the 
following  brief  remarks. 

1.  I  have  included  the  Jewsz.^ 
one  of  the  nations,  and  Moses 
as  one  of  the  writers,  from  whom 
these  testimonies  are  derived, 
for  this  reason.  If  these  facts  arc 
to  be  examined  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  they  may  be  inventions; 
then,  unquestionably,  they  ought 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
supposed  inventors. 

2.  I  have  not  included  the  oth- 
er Je%vish  writers,  who  have  giv- 
en their  testimonies  to  the  same 


facts,  because,  Moses  being  ac- 
knowledged by  them  to  have 
been  inspired,  their  testimonies 
may  be  fairly  considered  as 
founded  on  his. 

3.  Where  more  facts,  than 
one,  are  mentioned  under  any 
head  in  this  recital;  the  num- 
ber of  testimonies  specified 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  giv- 
en to  all,  but  to  some  or  other  of 
them. 

4.  Some  of  these  testimonies 
have  a  less  direct,  and  explicit, 
influence  than  others:  but  all 
contribute  to  support  the  declar- 
ations, in  favor  of  which  they  are 
alleged:  and  very  many  of  them 
are  direct,  and  indubitable. 

5.  The  number  of  chances 
against  such  an  agreement,  as 
has  been  heretofore  mentioned, 
among  so  many  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, concerning  so  many  in- 
dependent fciCts,  is  comparatively 
infinite.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  it  was  not  my  design  to  re- 
duce this  subject  to  arithmetical 
exactness;  but  merely  to  show 
the  general,  and  total,  improba- 
bility of  such  an  agreement  in 
such  a  Case. 

6.  It  follows,  then,  as  a  conse- 
quence, v/hich  seems  unavoida- 
ble, that  all  these  nations,  and 
writers,  received,  and  wrote,  what 
Avas  founded  either  in  truth  or 
probability.  This  fact  must 
have  necessai'ily  been  derived 
from  one  of  these  two  sources. 
First:  The  things  asserted  ap- 
peared to  the  common  reason  of 
mankind  to  be  either  probable, 
or  true:  or,  secondly,  preceding- 
accounts  had  declared  them  to 
be  true.  That  they  were  not 
derived  from  reason  and  argu- 
inent  is  certain.  First:  Because 
reason  furnishes  no  possible 
grounds  to  conclude  in  favor  of 
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most  of  these  assertions,or  against 
them.  For  example,  reason  can 
find  no  possible  ground  for  de- 
termining that  there  was,  or  that 
there  was  not,  a  chaos;  that  night 
or  darkness  was,  or  was  not,  be- 
fore the  day  or  light;  that  but 
one  man  and  one  woman, or  more, 
were  at  first  ci^eated;  that  the 
creation  was,  or  was  not,  finish- 
ed within  seven  days:  Sec.  &c. 
Secondly:  Because  the  accoimts 
themselves  are  professedly,  as 
well  as  merely,  recitals  of  re- 
ceived facts;  and  not  reasonings, 
formed  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
is  asserted,  nor  conclusions 
drawn  from  any  premises  what- 
ever. 

These  accounts  ai'e,  then,  rec- 
cords  of  traditions,  existing  be- 
fore they  were  written,  and 
bringing  down  froin  preceding 
antiquity  declarations  of  a  gener- 
al belief  of  the  several  facts, 
■which  they  contained.  As  they 
thus  wonderfully  agree,  against 
all  probability  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  they  were  invented; 
so  the  conclusion,  to  which  we 
are  driven,  I  think  irresistibly, 
is,  that  they  were  derived  from 
a  common  source,  existing  m 
times,  much  more  ancient  than 
those  of  the  writers.  A  few  of 
these  writers  had  read,  or  at  least 
heard,  of  the  books  of  Moses. 
Others,  including  a  great  part  of 
those  who  were  mentioned,deriv- 
ed  their  information  from  the 
same  source,  whence  Moses  inde- 
pendently of  inspiration  derived 
his:  viz.  from  accounts,  given  by 
A''oah  and  his  children. 


For  the  Panoplist. 
ON     HUMAN    DEPRAVITY. 

A  JTJST  estimate  of  the  natural 
character  of  men  seems  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  order  to  undei'- 
stand  the  method  of  salvation 
which  God  has  revealed.  When 
any  great  deliverance  is  offered 
to  a  rational  being,  the  value  of 
the  offer  cannot  be  known,  un- 
less the  evils  from  which  he  is 
to  be  delivered  are  also  known. 
When  the  Scriptures  speak  of  a 
renovation  of  the  heart,  of  being 
born  again,  of  being  made  alive 
from  the  dead,  and  of  a  neiv  crea^ 
tion,  these  expressions  may  well 
lead  us  to  inquire  with  eager- 
ness. What  is  the  moral  state  of 
man  before  he  experiences  so 
great  a  change?  The  Scriptures 
explicitly  solve  a  question  which 
they  so  naturally  provoke.  They 
tell  us,  in  a  great  variety  of  pas- 
sages which  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  quote  here  at  large,  that  ^Ae 
thoughts  of  the  heart  of  man  are 
only  evil  continually;  that  the  hu- 
man heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  desperately  tvicked; 
that  the  carnal  mind,  i.  e.  man  in 
his  unrenewed  state,  is  enmity 
against  God;  and  many  other 
things,  which  unite  in  proving  all 
men  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  true 
holiness,  or  love  to  God,  in  their 
natural  state,  and  to  be  actuated 
by  such  motives  as  have  in  them 
nothing  truly  virtuous;  nothing 
of  a  moral  nature  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

It  is  not  my  object,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  prove  this  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  to  be  correct; 
but  simply  to  state  it  as  being  so 
in  my  opinion.  What  I  have  in 
view  is,to  show,  by  a  great  vari- 
ety of  plain  arguments,   that  the 
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depravity  of  man  is  exceedingly 
g-reat,  and  that  it  has  extended 
to  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, so  far  as  we  have  derived 
any  information  from  histoiy, 
experience,  or  observation.  Al- 
though the  nature  of  man  cannot 
be  proved  in  this  way  to  be  en- 
tirely corrufit,  in  the  metaphys- 
ical sense,  yet  we  may  obtain  a 
complete  conviction  that  this  is 
the  case;  just  as,  since  it  is 
proved  to  us  by  the  united  testi- 
mony of  all  naturalists  and  trav- 
ellers that  the  tiger  is,  so  far  as 
has  been  observed,  a  cruel  and  fe- 
rocious animal,  we  never  expect 
to  find  a  tiger  destitute  of  this  fe- 
rocious character. 

Every  thing  which  we  see  in 
the  world  around  us,  as  well  as 
every  thing  which  we  learn  from 
the  records  of  past  ages,  con- 
firms the  scriptural  accounts 
with  respect  to  the  corruption 
of  man.  It  may  be  useful  to 
lay  before  your  readers  some 
of  the  conclusions  which  are 
forced  upon  our  minds  by  the 
knowledge  derived  from  these 
great  sovirces;  viz.  an  accurate 
observation  of  mankind,  and  the 
accumulated  testimony  of  ages. 
If  the  argument  with  which  I 
begin  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, should  find  admission  into 
the  Panoplist,  I  intend  it  shall 
be  followed  by  a  series  of  argu- 
ments directed  to  establish  the 
same  conclusion.  Let  not  your 
readers  expect  a  long  continua- 
tion of  essays  intimately  con- 
nected: it  shall  be  my  endeavor 
that  each  argument  maybe  com- 
pletely understood  by  itself;  for 
on  this  subject  no  very  exact 
method,  or  close  connexion  is 
necessary. 

l.The 7ieglect  q/'Goc? which  has 
ever  been  a  prominent  trait  in 


the  human  character,  is  a  firoof 
of  great  and  general  depravity. 

It  is  a  most  obvious  truth,  that 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  has  high 
claims  upon  the  regard  of  his 
intelligent  creatures.  Yet  men 
have  generally  neglected  these 
claims,  and  disregarded  that  al- 
mighty and  glorious  Being, 
whose  power  and  goodness 
brought  them  into  existence, 
whose  bounty  sustains  them,  and 
relying  on  whose  unmerited  fa- 
vor they  must  hope,  if  they  hope 
at  all,  for  happiness  hereafter. 
They  have  been  prone,  in  every 
age,  to  forget  the  true  God,  to 
relapse  into  idolatry,  and  to  des- 
cend from  one  stage  of  degra- 
dation to  another,  till  they  have 
nearly  reached  the  level  of  the 
brute  creation.  I  need  not  insist 
here  upon  ^he  debased  state,  in 
Avhich  the  mass  of  mankind  have 
been  found  ever  since  the  de- 
generacy which  took  pla,ce 
soon  after  the  flood,  and  which 
has  been  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  under  the 
influence  of  ancient  and  modern 
Paganism.  It  has  been  a  general 
characteristic  of  men,  that  they 
have  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of 
their  salvation.  But  the  nature 
of  the  depravity  manifested  on 
this  subject,  will  be  most  clearly 
seen,  by  attending  to  the  raannei' 
in  which  God  is  I'egarded,  in 
Christian  countries.  Let  the 
reader  examine,  whether  his  own 
knowledge  does  not  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  following  rep- 
resentations. 

Where  theGospel  is  preached, 
it  is  generally  understood,  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  that  the 
character  of  the  true  God  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
allowed,  also,  that  this  cJuiractcr 
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is  inconceivably  interesting  to 
the  human  race;  and  that,  there- 
fore, every  individual  ought  to 
become  acquainted  with  it,  so 
far  as  he  may  be  able.  These 
positions  none  will  venture  to 
deny.  Those  who  have  examined 
the  character  of  God,  as  reveal- 
ed in  the  Gospel,  with  humil- 
ity and  reverence;  those  who 
have  prayerfully  and  anxiously 
labored  to  be  conformed  to  it; 
in  short,  all  those  who  have 
brought  to  the  consideration  of 
this  amazing  subject  any  por- 
tion of  that  solemn  attention 
which  its  importance  demands, 
unite  in  declaring,  that  the  God 
of  the  Scriptures  is  a  Being  infi- 
nitely amiable  and  glorious;  and 
that  every  advance  towards  con- 
formity to  Him,  is  an  advance  to- 
wards perfect  happiness  and  glo- 
ry. Add  to  this,  that  few  are  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that 
God  will  call  them  to  account 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
and  will  dispose  of  them  hereaf- 
ter according  to  the  character 
which  they  shall  sustain  at  death. 
How  astonishing  is  it,  that  with 
this  knowledge,  any  intelligent 
creature  should  be  so  stupid, 
so  crinfiinally  inattentive  to  his 
own  interests,  as  to  neglect  so 
great,  and  so  awful  a  Being. 
Yet  of  this  fact,  astonishing  as  it 
is,  the  great  body  of  men,  even 
in  a  Christian  land,  are  living 
proofs  and  examples.  These 
persons  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes;  namely,  such  as  are 
wilfully  ignorant  of  the  Divine 
character-,  and  such  as  have  ob- 
tained a  clearer  knowledge,  but 
remain  practically  uninfluenced 
by  it. 

1.  By  those  ^ho  are  xvilfully  ig- 
norant of  the  Divine  character,  I 
intend  those     who   are  favored 


with  the  means  of  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  and  who  yet  entirely 
neglect  these  means.  This  class 
is  much  larger  than  the  other. 

In  Christian  countries  gener- 
ally, and  in  our  country  peculiar- 
ly, all  descriptions  of  persons 
have  it  in  their  power  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  true  God.  They  are  taught 
to  read  the  word  of  God  in  their 
early  years;  they  have  this  pre- 
cious deposit  in  their  hands;  and 
every  seventh  day  is  set  apart 
for  public  and  private  instruction 
on  this  most  interesting  subject. 
So  numerous  and  so  great  facili- 
ties are  not  afforded,  in  relation 
to  any  other  branch  of  knowl- 
edge; nor  are  the  means  of  learn- 
ing any  other  truths  so  equally 
and  so  univei'sally  diffused. 

Let  us  reflect,  also,  that  the 
adorable  Jehovah  has  not  reveal- 
ed himself  to  man,  in  a  dark  and 
ambiguous  manner.  He  has 
condescended  to  our  weak  ca- 
pacities, in  using  the  plainest 
language,  and  the  most  familiar 
illustrations;  and  has  declared 
truths,  which  may  command  the 
adoration  and  praise  of  archan- 
gels, in  such  terms,  as  may  be 
understood  even  by  a  child.  To 
a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth, 
the  scriptural  representations, 
with  respect  to  the  nature,  the  de- 
signs, and  the  universal  govern- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Being,  are 
incomparably  engaging  and  sub- 
lime. To  a  person  whose  hap- 
piness in  life,  and  whose  allot- 
ments for  eternity,  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  God;  and  who 
can  look  for  no  permanent  good, 
unless  by  a  conformity  to  the 
same  glorious  Being;  it  must 
be,  one  would  suppose,  a  fixed 
resolution,  an  invai'iabie  desire, 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
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matter  of  such  amazing  concern, 
and  to  suffer  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  this  heavenly  wisdom 
to  escape  without  profit. 

In  these  natural  conclusions 
we  shall  be  confirmed,  if  we  re- 
member, that  it  is  of  infinite 
consequence  to  obtain,  and  make 
a  good  use  of,  this  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, during  the  present  life. 
Other  means  of  improvement  may 
be  neglected  with  comparative 
safety.  A  man  may  fail  of  be- 
coming a  linguist,  a  mathemati- 
cian, or  a  statesman,  or  in  any 
other  way  distinguished  by  hu- 
man learning,  without  putting 
either  his  present  or  future  hap- 
piness in  jeopardy.  But  no  man 
can  defer  the  knov/ledge  and 
service  of  God  without  imminent 
hazard  of  falling  into  ruin  from 
which  there  is  no  redemption. 
Every  day  that  is  spent  in  wilful 
ignorance  on  this  subject,  may 
prove  the  last  opportunity  of  the 
kind  which  will  ever  be  enjoyed. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  precious  sea- 
son which  cannot  be  slighted 
without  gi'eat  folly  and  perverse- 
ness. 

When  we  look  upon  the  world 
around  us,  after  these  reflections, 
what  a  scene  of  depravity  is  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes.  The  great 
body  of  those  on  whom  our  atten- 
tion is  fixed  as  they  pass  before 
us,  are  evidently  altogether  neg- 
ligent of  what  it  so  much  con- 
cerns them  to  know.  They  seem 
to  possess  not  a  single  desire  to 
become  acquainted  their  Maker. 
They  manifest  no  anxiety  on  the 
great  questions;  What  is  sin?  Can 
it  be  forgiven?  What  are  the 
terms  of  acceptance  with  God? 
Their  minds  seem  dark  and  drea- 
ry,though  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shine  around  them 
'ivith    a     noon-day     brightness. 


Their  whole  stock  of  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  character 
and  designs  of  God,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds what  may  be  communica- 
ted to  an  intelligent  child,  in  a 
few  hours. 

That  what  is  said  above  is  no 
more  than  a  just  exhibition  of 
the  fact,  is  evident  from  the  en- 
tire ignorance  of  Divine  truth, 
which  is  incidentally  discovered 
by  the  conversation,  and  actions 
of  worldly  people.  Nor  are  the 
great,  the  learned,and  those  high- 
est in  the  estimation  of  mankind, 
to  be  exempted  from  this  gener- 
al character.  Instances  are  not 
unfrequent  of  ignorance,  which 
might  easily  be  removed  by  Dr. 
Watts's  catechism  for  children 
three  years  old,  making  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  speeches  of  grave 
and  eloquent  senators;  of  men 
who  are  possessed  of  minds  real- 
ly acute  and  distinguishing,  and 
who  make  a  great  figure  in 
worldly  transactions. 

Another  proof  of  the  same 
fact  presents  itself  in  revivals 
of  religion;  or,  indeed,  whenever 
men  are  powerfully  urged  to 
'seek  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
They  then  feel  and  knoiv^  that 
they  are  ignorant;  and  that  they 
have  lived  in  a  state  of  brutish 
stupidity  with  respect  to  Divine 
things.  They  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  their  ignorance,  and 
to  use  the  humblest  means  of 
removing  it.  And  accordingly 
they  advance  in  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  with  a  progress, 
which  immediately  leaves  at  a 
distance  all  that  they  had  ever 
before  acquired. 

The  behavior  of  worldly  men 
when  they  suddenly  find  them- 
selves on  their  death-beds,  is  a 
further  proof  of  the  same  fact. 
They  send  for  clergymen;    anx- 
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iously  wait  for  their  instructions; 
and  quickly  show  how  entirely 
unacquainted  tnemselves  are  with 
the  most  important  of  all  con- 
cerns. Here  is  no  disguise,  or 
concealment;  and  the  disclosure 
is  such  as  frequently  overwhelms 
with  astonishment  those  who  have 
the  most  thorough  views  of  the 
sottishness  and  depravity  of  the 
hviman  heart.  It  has  often  ap- 
peared to  me  a  most  distressing 
sight,  to  behold  a  man,  with 
powers  of  mind  which  would 
seem  to  prove  him  much  superi- 
or to  the  mass  of  mankind,  de- 
parting from  the  world  envelop- 
ed in  complete  moral  darkness, 
and  just  straining  his  eyes,  dim 
in  death,  to  receive  that  light, 
which  had  shone  around  him 
during  his  whole  life  unobserv- 
ed. 

That  we  may  estimate  what 
has  been  said  in  its  full  force,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  observe  with 
what  contempt  worldly  men 
treat  ignorance  of  important 
worldly  things.  Scarcely  any 
terms  of  reproach  would,  in  their 
opinion,  be  too  severe  to  be  em- 
ployed in  describing  the  folly  of 
him,  who  should  enter  upon  the 
possession  of  a  large  fortune  ig- 
norant of  the  effect  of  a  bond,  or 
a  mortgage;  or  of  him,  who 
should  think  himself  adequate 
to  the  business  of  legislation, 
while  unacquainted  even  with 
the  modes  and  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, and  untaught  by  history,  ex- 
perience, or  a  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. Yet  they  live  habitually  and 
contemediy  ignorant  of  subjects 
infinitely  more  important  to  their 
own  souls,  than  would  be  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
lndies,or  the  possession  of  knowl- 
edge and  power  sufficient  to  wield 
these  terrestrial  elements,  and 


to  direct  the   sun  in  his  course. 

2.  The  other  class,  which,  as 
hiis  been  observed,  is  much  less 
numerous  than  the  one  which 
has  been  described,  is  composed 
of  those  who  have  gained  consid- 
erable knowledge  on  Divine  sub- 
jects, and  yet  remain  practically 
uninfluenced  by  it.  But  what 
words  can  sufficiently  expose  the 
most  mehuicholy  state  of  the 
heart,  of  which  these  persons 
must  be  the  subjects.  They 
must  stand  self-condemned,  and 
inexcusable.  No  amplification 
is  needed  to  perceive  the  ex- 
ceeding guilt  and  folly  of  those, 
who  have  some  just  apprehen- 
sions of  the  character  of  their 
Maker,  and  yet  utterly  neglect 
him.  Still  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  some,  whose  minds 
^vere  once  enlightened  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  have  de- 
scended from  insensibility  to 
stupidity,  and  from  stupidity  first 
to  practical,  and  then  to  system- 
atic Atheism. 

That  we  may  understand  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  neglect 
of  God,  let  us  consider  how  uni- 
versally men  resent  any  neglect  of 
themselves.  Indeed,  those  are 
the  most  apt  to  feel,  and  express 
indignation  at  being  slighted, 
even  in  a  small  degree,  by  a  fel- 
low worm,  who  live  themselves 
in  a  course  of  habitual  disregard 
of  the  God  who  made  them. 
They  expect  to  escape  with  im- 
punity though  neglecting  Him, 
who  has  every  possible  claim 
upon  their  attention,  their  rever- 
ence, and  their  love;  while,  if 
one  of  their  equals  should  under- 
rate their  iuiportance,  he  would 
be  held  in  bitter  remembrance, 
if  he  was  not  marked  out  for  sig- 
nal revenge.  Such  unequal  judg- 
es are   men  in  their  own  cause  I 
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On  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that 
thoi  general  neglect  of  God  which 
mankind  exhibit,  especially  in  a 
Christian  country,  is  a  proof  of 
q;reat  and  anvfid  defiravity . 

V.  A, 
CTq  be  continued.  J 


For  the  PanopUsl. 
SACRED    POETRY. 

The  great  truths  of  Revealed 
Religion  are  incompai'ably  more 
sublime,  than  any  otliers  which 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  man. 
From  our  familiarity  with  these 
truths,  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that 
they  possess  this  character.  Be- 
ing accustomed  to  read  the 
Bible  from  our  early  childhood, 
and  to  hear  its  most  striking 
passages  in  prayers,  in  sermons, 
and  in  our  devotional  poetry,  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  dignity, 
propriety,  and  sublimity  of  these 
passages.  It  has  frequently  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  a  heathen, 
with  a  mind  cultivated  and  en- 
larged like  that  of  Cicero,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment,  on  a  first 
perusal  of  many  parts  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  St.  Paul. 
True,  he  would  not  relish  the 
holiness  of  the  Bible;  but  the  ele- 
vated descriptions  of  God  and 
his  woi'ks  could  not  fail  of  mak- 
ing a  deep  impression  on  such 
a  mind.  Of  this  we  shall  be  well 
convinced,  if  v/e  compare  the 
poetry  of  the  heathens  on  these 
subjects  with  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Even  Homer's  hymns 
appear  puerile  in  the  extreme 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  true  God. 
The  most  elevated  and  interest- 
VoL.  III.     JVeiv  Series^ 


ing  description  of  the  visible 
heavens,  which  I  remember  to 
have  seen  in  a  heathen  poet,  is 
the  song  of  lopas,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  ^neid.  The  follow- 
ing is  Pitt's  translation  of  the 
passage. 

"The  truths,  which  ancient   Atlas 

taught,  he  sings. 
And  nature's  secrets,  on  the  soundhig 

strings. 
Why  Cynthia  changes;  why  the  sun 

retires. 
Shorn  of  his  radiant  beams,  and  genial 

fires; 
From    what    originals,    and  causes, 

came 
Mankind  and   beasts,  the   rain,  and 

rising  flame; 
Arcturus,  dreadful  with  his  stormy 

star; 
The  wat'ry  Hyads,  and  the  northern 

car; 
Why  suns  in  summer  the  slow  nights 

detain, 
Atid  rush  so   swift  in   winter  to  the 

main." 

Yet  how  inferior  is  this  to  Dr. 
Watts's  version  of  the  19th 
Psalm; 

"Great  God,  the  heavens'  well  order'd 
frame,  &c." 

On  turning  to  Dr.  Dwight's 
version  of  the  same  passage,  I 
cannot  z'efrain  from  transcribing 
a  part  of  it.  Your  readers  will 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  so  de- 
lightful a  theme. 

"O  Lord,  our  Lord  most  high! 
In  heaven  thy  glories  shine. 
And  all  this  lower  sky 
Unfolds  thy  skill  divine. 

Thy  wisdotti  there. 

And  power  sublime. 

Through  every  clime 

Thy  works  declare. 


Each  day  proclaims  thy  hand 
To  earth's  admiring' throng; 
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fiach  night,  from  land  to  land. 
Repeats  the  solemn  song. 

The  pale  moon  shines 

With  silver  rays, 

And  writes  thy  praise 

In  fairest  lines. 

Like  a  young  bridegroom  di-est 
Comes  forth  the  morning  sun. 
And,  as  a  champion  blest. 
Delights  his  race  to  run. 

O'er  seas  and  isles 

His  warmth  extends; 

To  heaven's  far  ends 

His  glory  smiles. 

Beneath  the  kindly  ray 
All  nature's  realms  rejoice; 
All  join  the  solemn  lay, 
And  lift  their  grateful  v6ice: 

The  sea  and  shoi'e. 

The  morn  and  even. 

And  earth  and  heaven 

Their  God  adore. 

"What  though  no  voice  nor  sound,*^ 
Be  heard  from  yonder  sky, 
A  nobler  speech  is  found 
By  virtue's  raptur'd  eye. 

To  God's  great  hand. 

The  chorus  cries. 

Let  songs  arise 

From  every  land," 

Addison's  beautiful  ode,  form- 
ed from  the  same  passage,  and 
inserted  in  the  465th  No.  of  the 
Spectator,  has  pi'obably  been 
more  admired  than  any  other  of 
his  hymns. 

A  vast  variety  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  passages  might  easily 
be  selected  from  Dr.  Watts's 
Psalms,  Vv'hich  infinitely  trans- 
cend all  that  heathen  antiquity 
can  boast;  but  I  will  close  this 
communication,  by  noticing  the 
different  manner  in  which  a 
good  man  is  described  by  heathen, 
and  by  inspired  poets.  Horace 
has  given  us  several  sketches, 
which   are    frequently   cited   as 

*   Addinon. 


displaying  much  dignity  and  no- 
bleness of  character.     Of  these, 
the   odes  which  begin   with  In- 
teger vita,   and  Justum   et  tena- 
cem,  which  will  immediately  re- 
cur to  the  mind  of  the  classical 
reader,  but  of  which  I  have  no 
poetical  translation  at  hand,  are 
among  the  most  distinguished. 
In    the    first,    there    is   nothing 
which    deserves  notice,  except 
the    thought,  that    innocence  is 
of  itself  a  preservative  from  all 
external  evils;  which   is,  to   be 
sure,  illustrated  in  a  very  poet- 
ical manner.     In  the   other,  the 
just  man  is  described  as  perse- 
vering in  a  course  of  rectitude, 
though  he    should  expose  him- 
self to  all  the  evils  which  could 
be  experienced  from  all  the  in- 
telligent, and  unintelligent  be- 
ings, in  the  universe.     But   in 
neither  of  these  cases  is  there 
any  reason  assigned.     The   in- 
nocent man  is  encoviraged  by  an 
overweening      confidence     that 
wolves  and    lions   will   instinc- 
tively dread  to  assail   him;  and 
the  just  man  has  the  single  trait 
of  stoical  obduracy. 

It  is  not  in  this  manner,  that 
good  men  are  described  in  the 
poetry  of  Scripture.  The  fol- 
lowing stanza  of  Dr.  Watts's 
version  of  the  first  Psalm  is  al- 
most unequalled. 

"He,  like  a  plant  by  gentle  streams. 
Shall  flourish  in  immortal  green; 
And  heaven  will  shine  with  kindest 

beams, 
On  evei-y  work  his  hands  begin." 

The  15th  Psalm  is  a  most  dig- 
nified description  of  the  right- 
eous man.  ^^ 
Should  it  be  asked.  In  what 
does  the  superiority,  which  has 
been  mentioned,  consist?  the  an- 
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swer  is  easy.  It  consists  in  this 
distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  infinite- 
ly glorious  and  blessed  God  is 
every    Avhere   exhibited   as   the 


First  Cause,  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  the  Rewarder  of  the  good, 
and  the  Punisher  of  the  wicked. 
*.  A. 


SELECTIONS. 


We  have  lately  presented  our  readers  with  a  foreign  review  of  the 
Imfiro-ved  Version  of  the  JVetu  Testament.  While  the  subject  is 
fresh  in  their  minds,  we  select  for  their  perusal  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  commencement,  and  the  conclusion,  of  the  review  of  the 
same  work,  in  the  Christian  Observer.  They  will  see,  that  we 
are  not  alone  in  the  opinions,  which  we  have  repeatedly  express- 
ed, of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Unitarianism. 


Unitarianism  (to  make  use  of 
the  term   vv^hich  the  professors 
of  that  modification  of  Christian- 
ity assume)  is  seldom  found  in 
the     ascending    progress.        It 
generally  forms  some  point,  ei- 
ther intermediate  or  final,  in  the 
descent  from  pure  and  practical 
Christianity   to   real    irreligion; 
and  the  history  of   its  produc- 
tion is  something   of  this    kind: 
A  person  of  sincere,  scriptural, 
and  eminent  piety,  has  a  family, 
all  of  whom  cannot  be  expected 
to  tread  precisely  in  the  same 
steps  with  their  parent.     One  of 
them,  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
with    all  the  speculative  ortho- 
doxy and  exterior  decency  of  the 
father,   will  retain  but  little,  if 
any,    of    his    internal    holiness. 
The  religion  which  this  man  at- 
tempts to    communicate  to  his 
family,  is  of  course  the  form  on- 
ly,  without  the    spirit;   and    if, 
among  his  children,  there  should 
be  found  one   with  rather  more 
than  ordinary    intelligencCj    or, 
what  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
it,    sfength  of  intellect,  indi|-- 


nant  at  the  imposition  of  doc- 
trines which  have  neither  been 
rationally  explained  nor  prac- 
tically enforced,  and  galled  by 
the  dull  monotony  and  irksome 
'weight  of  duties,  of  which  he  has 
never  been  taught  the  obligation 
or  felt  the  benefit,  he  rejects 
the  whole  of  his  hereditary  faith, 
and  either  takes  refuge  in  I'eal 
and  professed  Infidelity,  or  con- 
trives to  retain  an  ostensible  con- 
nexion with  the  Christian  creed, 
when  he  has  really  forsaken  it, 
by  adopting  the  creed  of  Socinus. 
Arguing,  therefore,  fiom  the 
effect  of  an  uniform  pressure  of 
natural  corruption  on  a  resist- 
ance thus  gradually  decreasing, 
we  conclude  that  three  genera- 
tions are  sufficient  to  produce 
the  declension  from  pure  Chris- 
tianity, understood  by  the  term 
Unitarianism, 

From  these  observation^  it 
may  pretty  plainly  appear,  that 
we  consider  the  present  as  an 
Unitarian  pi'oduction;  and  we 
believe  that  the  authors  will  not, 
as  they  cannot,  deny  it; 
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We  would  always  give  to 
sects,  in  speaking  of  them,  the 
name  by  which  they  choose  to 
distinguish  themselves;  although 
it  may  not  in  all  cases  be  select- 
ed with  the  strictest  propriety: 
and  if  by  the  name,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  it  be  implied,  as  we 
suspect  is  intended,  that  the 
bearers  of  it  are  exclusively 
Unitarian  in  their  faith  respect- 
ing the  Divine  Being,  we  object 
to  it,  as  containing  an  implica- 
tion which  is  not  true.  We  are 
unAvilling,  howevei',  to  bestow 
on  these  persons  the  title  Socin- 
ian;  not  merely  because  it  is  a 
name  which  they  seem  anxious 
to  decline,  as  it  would  imply  that 
their  faith  is  derived  from  hu- 
man authority,  but  because  we 
think  the  character  of  Socinus 
himself  injured  by  imputing 
their  sentiments  to  him. 

Upon  the  whole  we  consider 
-the  present  work  as  reflecting 
little  credit,  in  any  respect,  either 
upon  the  Society  which  sanc^ 
tions,  or- the  delegates  who  have 
executed  it.  It  is  as  purely,  ex- 
clusively, and  unblushingly  a 
sectarian  or  partly  publication, 
as  any  that  we  remember  lately 
to  have  seen.  Neither  is  it,  in 
any  degree,  free  from  that  in- 
firmity of  party,  which  regards 
ends  more  than  means.  In  a 
literary  view,  we  are  likewise 
(Constrained  to  consider  it  as  pos- 
sessing very  infei'ior  pretensions. 
Improved  the  present  version 
pould  hardly  fail  to  be,  in  par- 
ticular passages,  even  if  the  wri- 
ters did  nothing  more  than  close- 
ly transcribe  some  of  the  many 
modern  translations.  But  with 
as  moderate  improvements  as 
fire  consistent  with  their  present 
advantages,  they  have  been  guil- 


ty of  deteriorations  and  corrup- 
tions which  no  disadvantages 
could  excuse.  With  respect  to 
the  motive  of  this  publication, 
separate  from  that  of  advancing 
a  party,  we  are  really  at  some 
loss.  The  authors  discover 
themselves  to  be  the  zealous  op- 
ponents of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment,  and  as  zealous  as- 
sertors  of  universal  restitution. 
Upon  this  scheme,  the  wicked 
have  but  little  to  fear:  they  can- 
not fail  of  happiness  at  last. 
Why,  then,  may  not  things  take 
their  course?  and  where  is  either 
the  value  of  the  Gospel  in  it- 
self, or  the  advantage  of  publish- 
ing it?  We  put  these  questions 
in  the  face  of  a  natural  reply, 
because  we  have  never  found  our 
Committee  guilty  of  making  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,though 
temporary ,even  while  it  lasts  any 
thing  very  formidable.  Their 
charitable  office  has  always  been 
to  soften,  and  to  persuade  men 
that  all  is  right,  or  not  very 
wrong.  In  short,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  Improved  Version 
and  Corrected  Text  seems  to  be, 
to  disprove  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  personal  exists 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin,  the  existence 
of  Satan,  the  reality  of  demonia- 
cal influence,  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Jesus,  the  atone- 
ment made  for  sin  by  his  death, 
and  the  etei^nal  punishment  of 
the  wicked. 

The  Unitarians  have  of  late 
discovered,  and  still  continue  to 
discover,  a  degree  of  zeal,  which 
in  them  is  rather  uncommon, 
They  have  had  recourse  to  some 
methods  of  disseminating  their 
peculiar  dogmas,  which  they 
have  been  usually  understood  t^ 
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despise.  The  attempt  and  ap- 
pearance are  rather  grotesque. 
Ardent  spirits  and  hemlock  are 
not  more  opposite  in  their  med- 
icinal qualities,  than  religious 
zeal  and  Unitarianism.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  zeal  compatible 
with  this  sect;  but  it  is  all  of  the 
anti  description.  In  this  respect 
we  deprecate  their  zeal,  and  ap- 
prehend that  it  may  become 
popular  even  among  the  lower 
orders,  and  ripen  into  persecu.- 
tion,  under  favor  of  the  common 
hostility  of  our  nature  to  real  re- 
ligion. But  if  they  attempt  the 
propagation  of  a  zeal  more  prop- 
eiiy,  although  indefinitely,  re- 
ligious, we  suspect  that  in  the 
very  same  proportion  they  will 
be  undermining  their  own  sys- 
tem. Unitarianism  is  a  house 
of  ice,  simple,  beautiful,  trans- 
parent; nothing  hid,  no  mystery. 
If,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  more  habitable,  fire  be  intro- 
duced, the  consequences  will  be, 
either  that  the  neighboring  parts 
of  the  fabric  will  melt  and 
quench  the  fire,  or  that  the  fire, 
if  powerful  ehovigh,  will  dissolve 
and  reduce  to  ruin  the  fabric. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  less  fre- 
quent one,  we  fear,  the  Unitari- 
ans will  be  preparing  apostates 
from  their  own  cause,  and  con- 
verts for  real  Christianity.  As 
a  sect,  it  will  never  become  pop- 
ular; Unitarianism  in  the  Church 
is  much  what  Sadduceism  was 
in  the  synagogue:  its  professors 
are  generally  composed  of  the 
rich,  of  those  who  have  their 
portion  in  this  life,  and  would 
modci'ate,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  others,  the  hope  and  de- 
sire of  another.  The  multitude 
will  have  either  a  substantial  re- 
ligion or  none. 


It  may  be  of  importance  to 
present  to  our  readers,  in  a  few 
words,  some  of ,  the  canons  of 
Unitarian  interpretation.  The 
first  is,  to  offer  a  part  of  the  truth 
for  the  whole  truth.  What  is 
said  is  true:  the  suppressed  part 
of  the  truth,  which  may  be,  and 
often  is,  the  most  important 
part,  never  comes  into  the  mind 
of  the  inattentive  readei-,  and  in- 
deed suffers  the  effect  of  a  ne- 
gation, not  only  from  the  omis- 
sion, but  from  the  credit  for 
telling  the  whole  truth,  which 
the  telling  a  part  has  acquired; 
and  thus  truth  is  corrupted  to 
beti'ay  herself.  Instances  of  this 
will  appear  in  all  that  the  Uni- 
tarians say  of  the  object  of 
Christ's  death:  "it  was  a  testi- 
mony to  his  mission,  an  example 
of  fortitude."  So  it  was.  And 
there  they  generally  leave  the 
matter.  Another  canon  is,  either 
to  assert  what  is  literal  to  be 
metaphorical,  or  to  make  what 
is  metaphorical  mean  any  thing 
or  nothing.  All  the  declarations 
which  expi"ess  Christ's  coming 
down  from  heaven  are,  by  this 
mean,  converted  into  simple  as- 
sertions of  his  Divine  mission. 
The  third  is,  to  discover  uncom- 
mon meanings  of  words,  and  to 
apply  those  meanings  to  any  case 
whei^e  the  Unitarian  system  re- 
quires a  deviation  from  the  or- 
dinary sense.  This  has  been 
notoriously  done  with  i^espect 
to  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment; and,  we  believe,  with  re- 
spect to  every  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  sect.  A 
Lexicon  of  Singular  and  Rare 
Sensesy  would  be  a  treasure  to  a 
Unitarian.  If,  to  the  powers  im- 
parted by  these  canons,  we  add 
th?  extensive  ones  of  expunging 
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and  altering  on  a  very  liberal 
scale,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, that  what  has  been  the 
desideratum  of  philosophy  has 
been  discovered  in  divinity;  and 
that  the  Unitarians  are  in  pos- 
session of  that  precious  and 
powerful  substance,  which  will 
commute  the  most  obstinate  and 
unpromising  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture into  Unitarian  gold. 


The  following  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  loose  religious  prin- 
ciples are  propagated  at  first,  is 
extracted  from  a  Treatise  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brine.  Though  these  re- 
marks were  written  sometime  ago, 
such  is  the  state  of  the  world,  tliat 
they  have  not  ceased  to  become  ap- 
plicable. 

Since  the  reformation,  the  Gos- 
pel never  met  with  more  violent 
opposition  than  at  this  time.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the 
incarnation  of  Christ ;  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  for  us,  in  order  to 
our  justification  before  God;  his 
atonement  for  sin,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  law  and  justice  of  God; 
and  the  nature,  necessity,  and 
efficacy  of  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  treated  with  rude 
scorn,  and  boldly  charged  with 
absurdity  and  nonsense.  But 
men  of  this  character  are  not  al- 
ways open  and  frank  in  declaring 
their  sentiments,  but  choose  to 
lie  concealed,  until  they  have 
been  able  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  those  whoin  they  in- 
tend to  bring  over  to  their  senti- 


ments; and  watch  for  some  fa- 
vorable opportunity  or  advantage 
which  they  will  never  fail  to  im- 
prove. The  doctrines  which  it 
may  be  they  have  no  relish  for, 
some  in  their  congregation  firm- 
ly believe,  and  therefore  they 
dare  not  at  once  plainly  deny 
them;  and  now  and  then  covertly 
advancing  principles  not  consis- 
tent with  them,  they  insensibly 
instill  them  into  the  mindsof  their 
heai^ers;  and  draw  them  off  from 
that  regard  they  once  hud  for 
those  principles.  It  is  very  sad 
what  influence  such  conduct  has 
had,  and  still  has,  in  many  places, 
I  had  almost  said  to  the  total  sub- 
version of  Chiistianity.  These 
men  frequently  declaim  against 
controversy  in  religion,  and  a- 
gainst  insisting  on  controverted 
points,  because,  they  say,  it  tends 
to  fill  men's  heads  with  niceties 
and  speculative  notions  which 
have  no  influence  upon  the  px'ac- 
tice.  They  carefully  avoid  some 
terms  and  phrases  by  which  the 
most  im.portant  Doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  expressed:  par- 
ticularly they  will  never  use  the 
terms  infinite  and  eternal  con- 
cerning our  blessed  Savior;  nor 
expressly  say,  whether  he  is  es- 
sentially God,  or  a  mere  Crea- 
ture, till  their  long  silence  has 
brought  men  to  an  indifference. 
Yet  when  a  favorable  opportunity 
occurs  they  will  be  open  and  un- 
reserved, and  become  zealous  de- 
fenders of  principles,  wiiicn  be- 
fore they  but  whispered  softly  in 
the  ears  of  some  trusty  friend, 
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IX.  Dialogues,  Letters.^  and  Es- 
says, on  various  subjects.  To 
which  is  annexed,  an  Essay  on 
Truth:  containing  an  inquiry 
into  its  nature  and  imfiortance; 
nvith  the  causes  of  error,  and 
the  reasons  of  its  being  /lermit- 
ted.  By  Andrew  Fuller. 
Hartford;  O.  D.  Cooke.  1810, 
pp.  258.      \2mo.    1  doll. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume 
is  well  known  to  the  Christian 
public  of  this  country.  His 
Gospel  its  own  Witness,  and  his 
Comparison  of  the  Calvinistic 
and  Socinian  systems,  have  been 
extensively  perused  with  great 
interest,  and  are  now  held  in  high 
estimation.  The  train  of  thought 
into  which  he  naturally  falls,  and 
the  language  in  which  his 
thoughts  are  expressed,  possess 
such  excellencies,  as  make  him 
at  once  a  popular  and  a  very  in- 
structive writer.  He  is  always 
clear;  almost  invariably  correct 
in  style,  and  in  doctrine;  and  of- 
ten very  forcible.  A  high  ven- 
eration for  the  Scriptures,  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  importance 
of  truth,  and  genuine  candor  to- 
wards his  fellow  Christians,  are 
among  his  characteristics.  His 
religious  opinions  are  known  to 
be  thoi'oughly  and  consistently 
Calvinistic. 

The  subjects  discussed  in 
these  pages,  are  arranged  in 
three  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
tains what  the  author  denomi- 
nates Fundamental  Principles. 
These  principles  are  exhibited 
in  nine  dialogues  between  Cris' 
pus  and  Gains  on  various  inter- 


esting topics,  and  in  five  letters 
on  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature.  The  two  last  letters  are 
on  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  doctrine  of  human  de- 
pravity, and  will  be  read  by  the 
sincere  inquirer  after  truth  with 
much  attention.  The  author's 
opinions  on  this  subject,  appear, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern, 
to  be  precisely  those  which  are 
held  very  extensively  by  the  di- 
vines of  New  England;  and  which 
are  well  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing clause  of  the  Creed  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover,  namely;  "That  by  nature 
every  man  is  personally  deprav- 
ed, destittite  of  holiness,  unlike 
and  opposed  to  God,  and  that, 
previously  to  the  renewing 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  ail 
his  moral  actions  are  adverse  to 
the  character  and  glory  of  God."* 
The  second  part  of  the  volume 
before  us  is  composed  of  twelve 
miscellaneous  pieces.  In  the 
second  of  these,  which  is  entitled, 
Degrees  in  Glory  proportioned  to 
works  of  piety,  we  were  pleased 
to  find  the  following  sentence: 

"When  we  hear  a  Thornton,  a 
Howard,  or  a  Paul,  acknowledge.  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  ivhat  I  am, 
there  is  a  thousand  times  moi'e  mean- 
ing in  the  expressions,  and  a  thou, 
sand  times  more  glory  redounds  to 
God,  than  in  the  uttering  of  the  same 
words  by  some  men,  even  though 
they  be  men  of  real  piety."    p.  87. 

We  were  glad  to  observe  in 
what  rank  Howard  is  placed  by 

*  AndoverStatHl.es,  p.  S3. 
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a  man  of  such  discrimination  as 
Mr.  Fuller.  Of  the  religious 
character  sustained  by  the  great 
philanthropist  we  have  rarely 
been  able  to  find  any  just  or  sat- 
isfactory account.  Aikin,  his 
biographer,  was  evidently  desti- 
tute of  any  moi-al  scales  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  make  a  proper 
estimate.  Though  he  tells  us, 
that  Howard's  "system  of  belief 
was  that  of  the  moderate  Calvin- 
ists;"  and  that  "no  consideration 
on  earth  could  have  induced 
him  to  violate  his  religious  prin- 
ciples;" yet  we  are  obliged  to 
sit  down  contented  with  a  few 
scanty  gleanings,  with  respect 
to  the  great  principles  which 
must  be  the  foundation  of  all 
moi'al  character.  That  Howard 
should  be  put  into  a  climax,  of 
which  Thornton  is  the  beginning 
and  St.  Paul  the  conclusion, 
shows  sufficiently  how  his  char- 
acter for  piety  stands  with  strict- 
ly religious  people  in  England. 
O  that  his  life  had  been  written 
with  the  pen  of  John  Foster.  It 
would  have  been  a  perpetual 
stimulus  to  all  such  as  aim  at  a 
course  of  elevated  virtue. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  re- 
view, the  next  essay,  which  is 
on  the  unfiardonahle  sin.,  is  less 
satisfactory  than  any  other  dis- 
cussion in  the  book.  The  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be,  that  the  au- 
thor confounds  the  unpardonable 
sin  with  the  state  of  those  who 
are  left  to  judicial  blindness  and 
hardness  of  heart.  We  appre- 
hend, that  the  number  of  those 
who  are  in  this  state,  is  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  those  who 
commit  the  sm  unto  death. 

Of  these  pieces  two  are  peculiar- 
ly excellent,  na.mely;  Thoughts 
on  the  manner  in  tjhich  Divine 
truth  is  communicated  in  the  Ho- 


ly Scriptures^  and  On  Evil 
Things  which  fiass  under  spe- 
cious names.  The  latter  we  in- 
tended to  have  inserted  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  book;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  its  length,  we  choose  a 
shorter  essay  for  this  purpose. 

"The  necessity  of  seeking  those  things 
first,  ixihich  are  of  the  first  importance- 

''A  GREAT  part  of  the  evil  which 
prevails  in  the  world,  consists  in  an 
entire  neglect  of  what  God  com- 
mands, or  in  doing  what  he  hath  ex- 
pressly forbidden;  but  not  the  luhoie 
of  it.  There  may  be  an  attachiTient 
to  many  things,  which  in  themselves 
are  right,  and  yet  the  whole  may  be 
rendered  worse  than  void  by  the  want 
of  order,  or  a  regard  to  things  ac- 
cording to  their  importance.  Our 
Lord  did  not  censure  the  Pharisees 
for  attending  to  the  lesser  matters 
of  the  law,  but  for  attending  to  them 
to  the  7ieglect  of  the  greater.  If  we 
pursue  things  as  primary,  which 
ought  to  occupy  only  a  secondai-y  or 
subordinate  place  in  the  system,  we 
subvert  the  whole,  and  employ  our- 
selves in  doing  what  is  worse  than 
nothing. 

"I  think  I  see  the  operation  of  this 
principle  among  us,  and  that  to  a 
wide  extent.  I  see  it  amongst  the 
unconverted,  amongst  the  converted, 
and  amongst  different  parties  or  de- 
nominations of  Christians, 

"1.  It  is  by  this  that  great  num- 
bers who  lay  their  accounts  with  ob- 
taining the  kingdom  of  heaven  will 
be  found  to  have  deceived  them- 
selves.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say 
of  them,  that  they  do  not  seek  the 
kingdom  of  God;  but  they  seek  it  not 
as  a  first  or  primary  object.  The 
world  is  their  chief  good,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  only  occupies  a 
secondary  place  in  their  afieclions. 
They  wish  to'  attend  to  their  ever- 
lasting concerns;  but  they  cannot 
spare  time.  Now  we  can  commonly 
spare  time  for  that  which  we  love 
best.  The  sensualist  can  find  time 
for  his  pleasures,  and  the  man  of  the 
world  tor  getting  money.  They  can 
think  of  these  things  when  sitting  in 
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the  house,  or  walking-  in  the  wa\'; 
and  every  ihing  else  is  made  to  bend, 
or  give  way  to  them.  The  result  is, 
tliis  preposterous  conduct  nnars  the 
■whole;  for  God  and  relig^ion  must  be 
supreme,  or  nothing  There  are  cer 
tain  relations  even  amongst  Us  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be  content- 
ed with  a  secondary  place.  If  a  wife 
give  her  heart  to  another  than  her 
husband,  and  aims  only  to  oblige  him 
so  far  as  to  keep  him  in  tolerable  good 
humor,  it  is  what  cannot  be  endured: 
Le  must  be  first,  or  nothing;  and  such 
is  the  claim  of  Hoaven. 

"2.  It  is  owmg  to  this,  among  oth 
er  causes,  that  many  Christians  go 
from  year  to  year  In  doubt  with  res- 
pect to  their  interest  in  Christ  and 
spiritual  blessings.  It  is  very  desira- 
ble to  have  clear  and  satisfactory 
views  on  this  subject.  To  live  in 
suspense  on  a  matter  of  such  iin- 
portance,  must,  if  we  be  not  sunk  in 
insensibility,  be  miserable.  How  is 
it  that  so  much  of  this  prevails 
amongst  us;  when,  if  we  look  into 
the  New  Testament,  we  shall  scarce- 
ly see  an  instance  of  it  among  the 
primitive  Christians?  Shall  we  cast 
off  all  such  characters  as  unbelievers? 
Some  have  done  so,  alleging  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  a  be- 
liever without  being  conscious  of  it. 
Surely  this  is  too  much:  for  if  the 
grace  of  God  within  us,  whatever 
be  its  degree,  must  needs  be  self- 
evident  to  us,  wily  are  we  directed 
to  keep  his  commandments  as  the 
mean  of  hio'wing  thnt  we  k}iom  hhn?* 
The  primitive  Christians,  however, 
had  but  little  of  this  fear;  and  the 
reason  of  it  was,  they  had  more  of 
that  perfect  love  to  Christ,  to  the  Gos- 
pel, and  to  the  success  of  it,  than  we 
have,  which  tended  to  cast  it  out.^ 
If  we  make  our  personal  comfort  the 
Jirst  object  of  our  pursuit,  (and  many 
attend  the  means  of  grace  as  if  they 
did,)  God  will  make  it  the  last  of  his: 
for  it  is  a  general  principle  in  the 
Divine  administration,  ITe  that  hon- 
ereth  me,  I  will  honor,-  but  he  that 
despiseth  me  shall  be  lightlv  esteetned. 
If  we  seek  the  honor  of  God,  we  shall 
find  our  own  peace  and  comfort  in  it: 


1  John  ii.  3. 
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but  if  we  make  light  of  him,  he  will 
make  light  of  us,  and  leave  us  to  pass 
our  days  in  darkness  and  suspense. 

"3  It  is  owing,  if  I  mistake  not, 
to  the  same  cause  that  various  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  wlio  at 
some  periods  have  been  greatly  bles- 
sed of  God,  have  declined  as  to  their 
spiritual  prosperity.  Several  of  our 
religious  denominations  have  arisen 
from  a  conscientious  desire  to  restore 
Christianity  to  its  primitive  purity. 
From  this  motive  acted,  I  believe, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Reformers,  the 
Puritans,  the  N on  conformists,  and 
the  Baptists.  I  do  not  know  thai  any 
one  of  these  denominations  wei'e  cen- 
surable for  the  separations  which, 
they  made  from  other  professing 
Cliristians.  It  may  be  alleged,  thati 
they  have  torn  the  Church  of  Christ 
into  parties,  and  so  occasioned  muck 
evil:  }etsomeof  them  did  not  sep- 
arate from  the  Church  of  Christ,  but 
from  a  woi-ldly  community  calling  it- 
self by  that  name;  and  those  who 
did,  pretended  not  to  be  the  only 
people  of  God  in  the  world,  but  con- 
sidered themselves  merelj  as  wtth' 
dravdng  froin  brethren  •who  lualked  dis- 
orderly. It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  how- 
ever, that  no  sooner  have  a  people 
formed  themselves  into  a  new  de- 
nomiuation,  than  they  are  in  the  ut- 
most danger  of  concentrating  almost; 
all  their  strength,  influence,  zeal, 
prayers,  and  endeavors  for  its  sup- 
port; not  as  a  part  of  Christ's  visible 
kingdom,  wishing  all  good  to  other 
pans,  in  so  far  as  they  follow  Christ, 
but  as  though  it  were  the  whole  of 
it,  and  as  though  all  true  religion 
were  circumscribed  within  its  hal- 
lowed pale.  This  is  the  essence  of  a 
sectarian  spirit,  and  the  bane  of 
Christianity. 

"I  am  a  Dissenter,  and  a  Baptist. 
If  I  confine  my  remarks  to  the  faults 
of  these  denominations,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  consider  them  as  greater  sin- 
ners in  this  way  than  all  others,  but 
because  I  wish  more  especially  to 
correct  the  evils  of  my  own  con- 
nexions. 

"If  we  wish  to  pi-omote  the  dissent'^ 
ing  interest,  it  must  not  be  by  expend- 
ing our  principal  zeal  in  endeavoring 
t©  make  men  Dissenters,  but  inmak- 
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ing'  Dissenters  p.nd  others  Christians. 
The  principles  of  dissent,  however 
just  and  important,  are  not  to  be 
compared  witli  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  tlie  blessed  God;  and  if  inculcated 
at  1  he  expense  of  it,  it  is  no  better 
than  tithing-  mint  and  cummin  to  the 
omitting'  of  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  Such  endeavors  will  be 
blasted,  and  made  to  defeat  their  own 
end.  Those  Dissenters  among-  whom 
the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  and 
Non  conformists  have  fallen  inio  dis- 
repute, are  generally  disting  islied 
by  this  specif  s  of  zeal;  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally from  such  quarters  that  com 
plaints  are  lieard  of  "the  decline  of 
the  dissenting  interest."  Where  they 
are  believed  and  taught,  and  their 
progress,  whether  among  Dissen^e-s 
or  others,  viewed  with  satisfaction, 
we  hear  of  no  sucli  complaints.  It  is 
a  curi(nis  fact,  that  while  a  certain 
description  of  Dissenters  are  inquir- 
ing into  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  dissenting  interest,  a  certain 
description  of  the  established  Clergy 
are  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  its  in- 
crease! 

"If  we  wish  to  see  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination prosper,  we  must  not  ex- 
pend our  zeal  so  much  in  endeavor 
ing  to  make  men  Baptists,  as  in  labor- 
ing to  make  Baptists  and  others 
Christians.  If  we  lay  out  ourselves 
in  the  common  cause  of  Christianity, 
the  Lord  will  bless  and  increase  us. 
By  rejoicing-  in  tlie  prosperity  of  every 
other  denomination,  in  so  far  as  they 
accord  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  we 
shall  promote  the  best  interests  ofour 
own.  But  if  we  be  more  concerned 
to  make  proselytes  to  a  party  than 
converts  to  Christ,  we  shall  defeat 
our  own  end;  and  however  just  our 
sentiments  may  be  with  respect  to 
tlie  subjects  and  mode  of  bap' ism, 
w'e  siiall  be  found  symbolizing  with 
the  I'harisees,  who  were  employed 
in  titiiing  mint  and  cummin,  to  the 
neglect  of  judgment,  mercy,  and  the 
love  of  God." 

The  sentiments  expi^essed  in 
the  two  itist  paragraphs  arfe  no- 
ble, and  highly  honort^bie  to  the 
author.     What  a  blessed  union 


would  exist  in  the  world,  if  pro- 
fessed Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations were  actuated  by  such 
principles. 

The  third  part  of  this  volume 
consists  of  three  Dialogues  on 
Imputation,  Substitution,  and' 
Particular  Redemption;  an  an- 
swer to  three  Queries;  a  Medi- 
tation on  the  nature  and  progres- 
siveness  of  the  Heavenly  dory; 
and  the  Essay  on  Truth,  men- 
tioned in  the  title  page.  These 
are  lately  published  for  the  first 
time;  the  preceding  parts  being' 
composed  of  Essays,  &c.  origin- 
ally inserted  in  the  London  E- 
vangelical  Magazine.  The  dia- 
logues, particularly,  are  written 
with  real  candor;  the  distinctions 
are  made  with  uncommon  clear- 
ness; and  the  conclusions  to 
wliich  the  mind  is  led  are,  in  our 
opinion,  correct  and  scripturaL 
We  should  be  happy  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  temper  and  rea- 
soning displayed  in  these  dia- 
logues, would  it  not  take  up 
more  room  than  we  can  con- 
veniently spare.  While  perus- 
ing these  pages,  we  have  been 
frequently  reminded  of  the  illus- 
trious President  Edwards,  to 
whose  writings  some  of  the  ablest 
passages  in  Mr.  Fuller's  works 
bear  a  very  honorable  resem- 
blance. 

We  have  discovered  nothing 
intendec'  to  propagate  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Baptists,exceptashort 
criticism  on  the  Greek  word 
from  which  we  derive  the  word 
baptize;  which  criticism  is  in- 
tended to  prove  that  immersion 
is  the  proper  mode  of  adminis- 
tering baptism.  Though  most 
of  our  readers  will  probably  dif- 
fer from  the  author  on  this  point; 
yet  we  are   convinced,   that  the 
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friends  of  sound  principles  and 
vitul  g-odliness  will  vuiite  with  us 
in  wishing-,  that  this  volume  may 
J)e    extensively    circulated.      If 


circulated,  it  will  not,  like  many 
publications  of  the  present  days 
stand  on  the  shelf  unread. 
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IN  CEYLON, 

The  Missiontii'y  Bretliren,  Palm, 
Errhardt,  and  Read,  cominue  llieh* 
laudable  exertions  in  different  places  ; 
but  we  are  mucli  concerned  to  slate, 
that  the  Missionary  cause  does  nrt 
prosper  in  the  island.  Pure  and  evan- 
gelical religion  is  hat  ed  and  opposed  by 
the  nominal  Chnsllans.  Many  of  the 
Malays  and  Cingalese,  who  had  been 
baptized  by  the  Dutch  ministers  when 
the  island  was  in  their  possession, 
have  relapsed  into  gross  idolatry  ;  and 
the  blind  attachment  of  the  natives  in 
general  to  their  abommuble  idols,  to- 
gether with  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
the  Cingalese  language,  and  the  very 
limiftd  numbtr  of  Missionaries,  all 
combine  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  m  this  populous  domamof  the 
British  Empire. 

It  is,  however,  some  alleviation  of 
our  regret,  that  the  desolate  situation 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally felt;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  presiding  judge  of  that  island  has 
taken  measures,  we  are  informed,  to 
obtain  from  home  Christian  teachers, 
for  the  instruction  both  of  Etiropeans 
and  of  the  natives.  Some  good  men 
of  high  rank  in  military  stations,  with 
whom  the  Directors  have  had  com- 
mimication,  are  also  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  feelings  of  compassion  to- 
wards this  destitute  people,  and  are 
anxious  to  obtain  suitable  help.  These 
good  intentions  it  will  be  the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  the  Directors  to  promote 
as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power.. 


By  a  diary  received  from  Mr.  Err- 
hardt, at  Matura,  which  contains  his 
proceedings  from  March,  I808,  to  the 
close  of  that  year,  it  appears,  that  on 
the  4th  of  May,  only  about  eight 
months  after  the  period  of  his  painful 
separation  from  Mr.  Vos,  his  sphere 
of  usefulness  was  agi.in  enlarged;  and 
he  w-as  tmexpcctediy  authorized,  by  a 
warrant  from  the  governor,  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  miuisterial  office, 
in  Matura,  and  its  district.  At  Point 
de  Galle  also,  which  is  near  Matura, 
and  where  Mr.  Vos  was  formerly  sta- 
tioned, umil  called  from  thence  to 
Columbo  by  Governor  North,  he  was 
likewise  encouraged  to  discharge  the 
same  duties.  He  appears  to  have  en- 
tered on  these  labors  in  a  spiritual 
frame  of  mind,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  Christian  prudence  which  his  cir- 
cumstances required.  The  extracts 
from  his  diary  in  the  Appendix  (see 
No.  v.)  will  svifiiciently  express  his 
situation,  views,  and  avocations. 

By  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Read,  dat- 
ed at  Point  de  Galle,  Feb.  14,  1809, 
we  find  that  he  preached  to  the  En- 
glish soldiers,  and  visited  them  when 
confined  to  the  hospital  ;  and  for  the 
last  two  years  had  also  exhorted  in 
Dutch,  on  Lord's-day  evenings,  in  the 
house  of  a  friend.  He  meets  the 
most  serious  of  the  people  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  Dutch  eiders  once  a- 
week.  He  continued  to  study  the 
Cingalese  language,  m  which  he 
could  read,  write,  and  speak  a  little; 
and  hoped  by  degrees  to  attain  such 
jTiaturity,  as  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
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tures  in  that  language.  He  kept  a 
school  for  teaching  Cingalese  and 
Portuguese  boys  the  English  lan- 
guage, on  which  he  engrafted  reli- 
gious instruction;  and  had  got  two 
approved  catech.sms  translated  into 
Dutch,  Portuguesfc,  and  Cingalese, 
which  he  hopes  to  get  printed  at  Co- 
lumbo.  He  asks  for  a  supply  of  Bibles, 
hymn-books,  prayer  books,  &c.  for  his 
sciiool,  all  wliich  will  be  sent  him: 
and  sa)s  he  has  no  doubt  that  much 
good  may  be  done  by  good  Missiona- 
ries who  could  speak  the  Cingalese 
language,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
plorable darkness  of  that  people, 
winch,  like  Brother  Errhardt,  he  de- 
scribes and  laments  m  the  most  af- 
fecting terms. 

From  Mr.  Palm,  who  was  situated 
at  Tillipally,  near  Jatf'napatnam,  we 
have  received  no  later  accounts  than 
those  published  in  the  XXth  Number 
of  Transactions,  dated  Feb.  28,  1808. 
It  is  probable  that  his  letters  and 
journal  are  on  their  way;  and  also 
communications  from  Mr.  Kingel- 
taube;  (who  was  at  Palamcotta,  in 
the  Tinevelly  district;)  but  none  have 
yet  reacli  id  us.  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, by  the  agent's  account,  that  the 
latter  is  employing  catechists  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  labors. 

CHINA. 

Every  account  from  our  Missionary, 
Mr.  Morrison,  renews  and  heightens 
our  satisfaction.  By  h'S  indefatigable 
attention  to  the  language,  with  the 
aid  of  able  teachers,  the  principal  dif 
liculties  are  surmounted;  and  it  ap 
pears  that  the  period  of  his  acquiring 
it  completely,  is  by  no  means  so  dis 
tant  as  might  have  been  expected. 

His  jotirnals  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1808,  have  been  received,  and 
letters  to  April  17,  1809:  from  the 
former,  .some  extracts  appear  in  our 
XX  1st  number  of  Transactions.  Fur- 
ther interestmg  matter  will  be  given 
in  our  future  Numbers. 

It  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
him,  that  he  cop'ed  and  carried  out 
with  him  the  Chinese  translation  of 
the  gospels,  &c  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum;  whicli  he  now  finds, 
from  his  own  increasing  acquaintance 


with  the  language,  and  the  opinion  of 
his  Chinese  assistants,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  which  must,  from 
tht  excellency  of  the  style,  have  been 
produced  by  Cliinese  natives. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  also  obtained  oth- 
er unexpected  helps  in  reference  to 
the  Scriptures;  particularly  an  Expo- 
sitian  of  the  Decalogue,  in  three  vol- 
uTnes,  in  Chinese,  which  a  native,  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
furnished  him  witli.  It  is  but  justice  to 
notice  the  constant  and  grateful  atten- 
tion paid  to  Mr.  Morrison  by  Yong 
Sam  I'ak,  the  Chinese  native  who 
assisted  him  when  in  London;  and 
whose  friendl)  services  on  many  occa- 
sions, where  a  native  only  could  serve 
him, have  evinced  hisgood  disposition, 
and  the  favorable  impression  made  up- 
on his  mind  by  Mr.  Morrison's  up- 
rightness and  benevolence. 

The  recent  political  disputes  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  our  country- 
men had  occasionally  interrupted  his 
studies,  and  constrained  him,  with 
all  the  Europeans  and  Americans,  re- 
peatedly  to  remove  from  Canton  to 
Macao,  where  he  continued  at  the 
date  of  the  last  letters. 

His  talents,  and  assiduity  in  ac- 
quiring the  language,  have  already 
opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  such  sup» 
ptirt,  as  will  in  future,  lessen  the 
great  but  unavoidable  expenses  of  this 
important  Mission,  and  probably  se- 
cure to  him  a  permanent  residence. 
He  had  providentially  met  with  a 
respectable  and  pious  English  family 
at  Macao,  (Mr.  Morton's,)  who 
brought  letters  from  Mr.  Loveless; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  he  entered 
into  the  conjugal  relation  with  Miss 
M.,  whose  brother,  an  interesting 
youth,  received  his  first  serious  im- 
pressions from  the  conversation  of  our 
Missionary  Read  a1  Ceylon.  He  had 
afterwards  been  greatly  assisted, 
when  at  Madras,  by  Mr.  Loveless, 
and  by  reading  the  works  of  Alieinc 
and  Doddridge.  He  immediately  at- 
tached himself  to  Mr.  Morrison,  and 
was  very  desirous  to  devote  himself 
wliolly  to  the  Lord,  and  the  study  of 
the  Chinese  language,  with  a  view  to 
Missionary  labors.  We  cherish  a  hope 
that  this  youth  will  prove  a  great  help 
to  him;  and  at  Mr.  Morrison's  reconi- 
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mendation,  we  have  empowered  him 
to  receive  Mr.  Murtoii  into  the  ser, 
vice  of  the  society,  it  his  persever- 
ance, piety,  and  suitableness,  should 
be  manifested  as  he  advances  in  yeai% 
and  experience.  '  -' 

The  following  extracts  will  afford 
an  interesting  view  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  great  work  in  which 
our  beloved  Brother  is  engaged;  and 
of  ihe  unabu  ing  piety  which  supports 
and  anima.es  Ins  mind,  under  a  priva- 
tion of  the  outward  means  and  ordi- 
nances enjo}ed  in  Chnsuan  society. 

18it8  — ''At  the  close  of  Uiis  year,  1 
bless  >he  Ijord  for  his  great  goodness 
manifi  sted  towards  me  in  ten  thou- 
sand instances.  I  bless  him  for  a 
large  portion  of  heahh,  for  the  light 
of  t>is  countenance,  and  for  success  in 
m\  studies.  I  have  not  to  rejoice 
over  an_v  brought  from  the  error  of 
their  wajs,  and  from  their  dumb 
idols,  to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God;  yet  I  have  to  bless  the  Lord 
that  he  has  granted  me  considerable 
success  in  the  attainment  of  the  lan- 
guage. I  trust  that  the  period  of 
acquiring  it  thoroughly  is  by  no  means 
so  distant  as  I  once  supposed  it  would 
be.  In  the  grammar,  dictionary,  and 
Scriptures,  and  essays  on  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  are  proposed,  I 
see  an  extensive  field  of  labor  that 
may  be  cultivated  with  advantage  on 
the  confines  of  this  empire;  and  whilst 
that  IS  effecting,  the  Lord  may  pre- 
pare the  hearts  of  civil  governors 
to  open  to  us  a  great  and  effectual 
door. 

"Should  you  not  have  written  to 
me  as  to  what  extent  you  will  accred- 
it me  in  publishing  the  grammar  and 
dictionary,  or  any  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 1  hope  you  will  be  very  partic- 
ular in  your  next  communications  on 
that  head;  and  in  contemplating  the 
extent  of  their  circulation,  include 
the  nations  of  Japan  and  Cochin  Chi- 
na. I  hope  considerable  benefit  will 
accrue  to  your  future  Missionaries 
from  the  grammar  and  dictionary,  and 
from  the  collection  of  Chinese  books 
which  I  have  made  at  your  expense. 

"The  grammar  is  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  the  dictionary  is  daily  fil- 
ling up.  The  MS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  part  fit  to  be  printed.     All 


Jbtese,  however,  are  deferred  till  I 
shall  be  more  deeply  versed  in  the 
language,  that  what  shall  be  done 
may  not  be  hasty  and  imperfect. 

"  i  he  whole  expense  for  the  first 
year,including food, house  rent, books, 
tuition,  domestics,  and  the  expenses 
of  removing  to  and  from  Canton,  was 
upwards  uf;^5U0.  'ihe  danger  of  in- 
curring still  greater  expense,  pre- 
vents any  steps  being  taken  at  present 
towards  p''iniing.  Indeed  nothmg 
can  be  done  tilt  I  be  instructed  to 
what  expense  I  may  go. 

"I  have  said  above,  that  at  present 
I  have  no  prospect  of  entering  the 
empire;  and  indeed,  unless  it  wei'e 
with  great  freedom,  it  is  not  desira- 
ble. The  works  I  propose,  and  my 
personal  assistance  to  your  future 
Missionaries  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
language,  will  be  much  better  accom- 
plished where  I  now  am,  or  at  Pe- 
nang,  than  in  China;  and  are,  more- 
over, likely  to  be,  by  tjie  blessing  of 
God,  productive  of  much  greater 
good  than  even  a  residence  at  Pekin. 
An  aversion  to  all  foreigners  is  a 
leading  feature  in  the  disposition  of 
this  people. 

"But  we  raise  our  eyes  to  Jehovah, 
our  Savior;  we  shall  not  be  discour- 
aged, but  go  forward  Nothing  is 
too  hard  for  God.  Hath  he  spoken, 
and  will  he  not  do  it?  O  no;  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember,  and 
turn  to  the  Lord,  and  the  kindreds 
of  the  nations  bow  before  him!  Fare- 
well! 

Yours  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Chr.st  om-  Lord. 
Robert  Morrison." 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Pidgeon  appears  to  have  been 
industrious  in  his  evangelical  labors 
at  New  Carlisle,  and  at  Restigouche 
near  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  where  his 
ministry  has  been  well  received,  and 
seems  to  have  been  useful.  He 
thought  it,  however,  expedient  to 
spend  the  last  winter  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  where  he  arrived  with 
his  family  in  September.  "Here," 
he  says,  "I  am  diligently  employed  in 
preaching  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,  and  here  I  find  an  am- 
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pie  field  for  making  known  the  sa^  -^r 
of  th..  -Jame  which  is  above  every 
namt-  1  expect  to  abide  hei'e  during' 
the  winter,  and  should  prefer  remam- 
ing  here  altogether,  should  it  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  Directors."  It 
is  probable  that  he  v/ill  return  to  his 
former  station  for  the  summer  He 
describes  both  places  as  greatly  need- 
ing m^ny  more  laborers,  the  people 
bem^  very  des'itute  of  instruction, 
yet  earnes'lly  desirous  of  obtaining  it. 

Mr.  Fidgeon  informs  us  that  Mr- 
Mitchell,  formerly  our  Missionary,  is 
settled  at  Amherst,  where  he  is  dili 
gem  in  preaching  the  v/ord  of  life; 
an<l,  he  believes,  also  along  the  coasts 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

A  supply  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  other  bor.ks,  wiiich  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Fidgeon,  have  been  gladly  re- 
ceived, but  many  more  are  wanted  in 
that  destitute  part  of  the  world,  and' 
the  Directors  have  lately  ordered  a 
Slew  supply. 

CTo  be  concluded  in  our  next.  J 


From  the  Christian  Observer. 

Having  been  employed  for  some 
months  past,  in  arranging  and  collat- 
ing the  Oriental  Manuscripts  in  the 
public  library  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  brought  by  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Buclianan  from  the  East,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  university,  1  propose 
to  give  some  account  of  them,  or  such 
of  them  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Christian  Observer.  '  pre- 
sume, sir,  the  communication  of  such 
notice  will  not  be  remote  from  the 
design  of  your  publication. 

These  manuscripts  are  chiefly  Bib' 
Ucal,  and  are  written  in  the  Hebrew, 
Svriac,and  Ethiopic  languages.  They 
\vere  collected  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
India.  The  Hebrew  manuscripts 
were  obtained  from  the  Black  Jews^ 
•who  have  had  settlements  in  India 
from  time  immemorial,  and  are  now 
foimd  in  numbers  about  Cochin. 
These  Jews  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  other  countries,  and 
bear  evident  marks  of  descendants 
from  those   ancient  dispersions  we 


read  of  in  the  Sacred  History:  they 
call  themselves  Bene  Israel.  They 
have  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  but 
scarcely  know  of  any  other  books  of 
Scripture  A  c-jpy  of  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch,  written  on  goat-skins, 
and  found  in  one  of  their  synagogues, 
is  in  the  Buchanan  collection.  The 
Syriac  manuscripts  were  collected 
from  the  Syrian  Christians  in  'Iravan- 
core  and  Malayala,  where  a  race  of 
Christians  has  existed  ever  since  the 
apostolic  times;  and  the  native  Indian 
Christians  bear  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  to  this  day. 
They  have  the  whole  Bible,  and  other 
books  not  in  our  canon,  ex' ant  in  the 
Syriac  language,  and  theirs  is  perhaps 
the  purest  of  all  the  versions  of  Scrip- 
ture now  known.  There  is  in  Dr. 
Buchanan's  collection,  a  copy  of  a  Bi- 
ble, containing  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tesiament  with  the  Apoc- 
rypha, written  on  large  folio  vellum, 
and  in  the  ancient  or  Estrangelo  char- 
acter, and  which  was  a  present  to 
Dr.  Buchanan  from  Mar  Dionjsius, 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Indian  church. 
But  though  all  these  MSS.  were 
brought  from  India,  they  were  not  all 
written  in  India;  some  were  written 
at  Antioch,  Mesopotamia,  and  other 
pai'ts  of  Syria,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
I  am,  &c. 

T.  YEATES. 
Cambridge,  Dec.  21,  1809. 
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THE    NEW    SETTLEMENTS. 

We  are  happy  to  observe,  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  of  reli- 
gion, in  various  parts  of  our  country 
where  the  Gospel  is  not  regularly 
preached.  Leading  men  m  such 
places  are  gradually  becoming  con- 
vinced, that  religion  is  necessary  to 
the  comfort  and  support  of  civil  soci- 
ety: others  go  further,  and  regard 
with  concern  their  prospects,  and  the 
prospects  of  their  children,  for  eter- 
nity. They,  of  course,  are  anxious  to 
have  ministers  sent  among  them. 
These  remarks  apply,  with  more  ov 
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less  exactness,  to  a  larg-e  part  of  the 
southern  States  The  iiiimbei' of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  is  b}  no  means 
sufficient  to  supply  tlie  vviuits  of  the 
people.  It  has  been  desired,  there- 
fore, that  Missionaries  should  be  sent 
to  travel  in  these  destitute  parrs  of 
the  country.  The  church  session  of 
Savannah,  has  j^enerously  made  pro- 
vision forihe  support  of  i  wo  Missiona- 
ries, who  are  to  labor  in  the  interior 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  Messrs. 
Storrs  and  Fisk,  the  former  of  whom 
has  lately  completed  his  theolot^ical 
studies  at  Andover,  have  eng-aged  in 
this  employment.  From  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Storrs  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morse,  dated  Savannah,  Dec  21st, 
1810,  the  following  brief  extracts  are 
made. 

"Last  week  we  made  an  excursion 
to  Medway,  Stuibury,  &c  where  we 
met  with  many  who  professed  to  wish 
well  to  the  cause  of  God  in  the  wes- 
tern counties  of  the  state,  and  bade 
us  God  speed  in  our  expected  tour. 
Your  name,  dear  Sir,  was  often  men- 
tioned at  Medway,  and  your  welfare 
inquired  after  with  an  earnestness 
that  indicated  a  lively  and  affectionate 
remembrance  of  your  former  labors 
there. 

*'In  Savannah,  there  is  at  present 
no  special  attention  lo  the  one  thing 
needful.  Christians  in  some  instances 
seem  animated  and  prayerful;  in 
ethers  kikewarm;  but  there  is  far 
greater  regard  shewn  to  Divine  insti- 
tutions, than  1  expected  to  find. 

"Mr.  Bolton  has  not  been  in  Savan- 
nah since  our  arrival.  I  am  told,  that 
his  subscription  for  this  mission  is  two 
hundred  dollars. 

"At  present  we  are  furnishing  our- 
selves witjt  horses,  that  we  may  set 
out  from  this  place  on  Monday  next. 
We  expect  to  spend  two  or  three 
weeks  this  side  of  Augusta;  and  then 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery, 
which  convenes  on  the  11  ih  of  Janu- 
ary. We  expect  that  one,  or  both  of 
us  will  then  receive  ordination,  as  this 
is  deemed  a  necessary  qtialification 
for  a  Missionary.  After  the  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery,  we  shall  go  w^est- 
ward;  but  our  limit.s  are  yet  unde- 
fined. 


"1  cannot  say  yet,  that  I  regret  my 
determination  to  come  hi'her;  but 
when  I  contemplate  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  my  station,  and  my  in- 
sufficiency to  discharge  its  duties,  I 
am  ready  to  shrink  from  the  labor. 
Througli  Divine  grace  I  will  go  for- 
ward, and  use  my  feeble  efforts  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  My 
hands  will  be  strengthened,  and  my 
heart  encouraged  by  the  considera  ion 
that  I  have  your  praveis,  and  the 
prayers  of  others  in  my  behalf." 


SOCIETY  FOR   PROPAGATING  THE 
GOSPEL. 

The  follniuing  information  relative  to 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel, is  extracted  from  the  copious  tnd 
interesting  appendix  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morsels  late  Sertnon  delivered  before 
that  Society,  entitled.  Signs  of  the 
Times. 

Wegive,jirst.  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages  from  the  Reports  oj  the 
Missionaries;  and.  secon.d,'.  the  pres' 
ent  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  dated 
January  1,  1810,  Mr.  Sergeant,  (Mis- 
sionary among  the  Stockbiidge  In- 
dians,) mentions  "the  new  difficuliies 
Hendiick  has  to  struggle  with,^'  (in 
regard  to  the  W-stern  School)  and 
adds,  "1  have  good  reason  to  hope  all 
difficulties  will  be  finall\  surmounted. 
I  expect  every  mail  to  hear  from  him 
again.  If  any  of  your  Societies  in 
Boston  have  Bibles,  Testaments,  or 
Psalm  books,  to  bestow  on  the  poor, 
I  could  give  them  away  to  much  ad- 
vaniage,  not  only  to  inquiring  In- 
dians, but  to  white  people,  who  are 
p^or  and  destitute.  I  migln  mention 
Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  from  whom 
I   often   have   application.  There 

seems  to  b  onsiderable  degree  of 

seriousnes  .  -"g  the  whites  and 
blacks  in  this  y." 

The   Society  ill  be  perceived, 

directs  its  attention  where  the  oppor- 
tunities are  favorable,  to  stationary 
missions.  Missionaries  and  others, 
■who  have  tii§  best  jneans  of  judging 
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of  the  advantages  of  these,  compared 
■with  itinerary  missions,  give  them  a 
decided  preference  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jenks  of  Bath,  in  a  letter  of  the  11th 
September  last,  to  the  Secretary,  ob- 
serves: "The  practice  of  locating 
missionaries,  so  judiciously  adopted 
of  late,  bids  fair  to  be  productive  of 
much  good.  Our  Society  in  this 
quarter,  are  giving  attention  to  it, 
and  find  it  accelerates  the  settlement 
©f  ministers.  You  vi'ill  congratulate 
us,  dear  Sir,  on  the  flattering  pros- 
pect of  extending  usefulness  Four 
ministers,  it  is  thought,  will  soon 
have  been  added  to  the  number  of 
those  in  Oxford  County,  within  a  year. 
That  part  of  the  District  will  then  be 
tolerably  provided  for,  and  thus  allow 
the  attention  of  these  benevolent  So- 
cieties tobeextendedeast  of  the  Ken- 
nebec with  efiicct,  and  even  of  the 
Penobscot." 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  that 
the  Society  learns  with  what  spirit 
and  intelligence  measures  are  adopt- 
ed in  the  District  of  iVIaine  for  tlie 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  human 
and  Divine,  among  the  inhabitants. 
Impressed  with  a  regard  for  the  rising 
generation,  a  respectable  number,  in 
different  counties  from  Portland  to 
the  Penobscot  region,  have  associated 
upon  an  extensive  plan,  and  are  now 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The 
Eastern  Society  for  propagating 
the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  establishing  Christian  Or- 
der, Instruction,  and  Pie'y,  in  the 
District  of  Maine."  In  a  letter  lo  the 
Secretary,  giving  an  account  of  this 
new  Society,  the  Rev.  Mr.  I'ackard 
observes:  "We  propose  not  only  to 
regard  with  alleviating  tenderness 
families  destitute  of  the  Bible,  but  to 
manifest  a  peculiar  solicitude  for  the 
rising  generation.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
plan  to  urge  Preceptors  and  School 
Masters  to  institute  weekly  inquiries 
concerning  the  morals  and  improve- 
ment of  their  pupils;  and  we  have  a- 
greed  to  reward  diligence  in  read  ng 
and  understanding  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  bestowing  on  the  most  dili- 
gent in  that  important  branch.  Bibles 
and  Testaments  according  to  their 
merit  announced  by  their  instructor  " 

"Throughout  the  southerly  and  wes- 


terly parts  of  the  State,"  (of  Rhode 
Island)  says  Mr  Coe,  "there  is  no  con- 
stant stated  worship,  1  believe, attend- 
ed, except  b\  ihe  Sabbat  asians  &  some 
others  in  W  esterly  and  hopkinton,  by 
the  people  called  Qiiakers  m  South 
Kingston,  and  the  Indians  m  Charles- 
town.  Two  houses  of  worship  and 
cjmiches  of  our  order  in  those  parts 
have  long  since  been  demolished  I 
saw  four  houses  of  worslup  for  the 
Baptists  forsaken,  and  others  much 
out  of  repair.  The  people  in  gei^eral 
are  greatly  averse  to  tlie  supporting 
of  Ministers.  Some  devout  people, 
chiefl\  of  the  Bapt  si  brethren,  are  to 
be  found,  hov^ever,  in  most  places, 
who  treat  Missionaries  with  decent 
hospitality.  In  most  or  all  of  those 
places,  they  ma\  have  occasional 
preaching  by  Baptists  and  others. 
In  some  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  have  staed  worship  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  ihe  Baptists." 

The  accoiuit  given  by  one  of  the 
Missionaries  respecting  the  lax  state 
of  morals^,  pariiculavl)  of  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day,  in  some  parts 
of  Rhode  Island,  is  very  affecting. 
"Several  or  my  friends  at  — —  lold 
me  that  one  of  iher  neighbors,  on 
that  sacred  day,  had  25  men  engaged 
in  mowing  his  grass."  "in  the  coan» 
try  of  about  4U  miles  I  passed  from 
— — ,  the  peojile  live  generally  with- 
out public  worship;  and  no  public 
teacher  of  any  denomination  statedly 
labors     among     them."        At  , 

Lord's  day,  'i  had  three  meetings, 
but  their  custom  has  been  to  liave  on- 
ly one  in  a  dav.  The  second,  bemg 
near  their  usual  lime,  was  most  at- 
tended The  audiences  were  atten- 
tive; but  many,  it  was  said,  were  at 

work   upon   their    hay."       At    , 

"Mrs.  lamented  the   w;  nt  of  a 

meeting  to  attend,  and  observed,  that 
tlie  Sabbath  uas  generally  spent  in 
visiting."  "I  rode  about  fiv'e  miles 
and  pieached  at  a  pri\ ate  house.  In 
this  part  of  the  countr\ ,  the  peopFe 
who  attend  appear  to  hear  with  care. 
In  this  liouse,  the  woman  mentioned, 
thai  she  had  not  heard  a  sermon  be- 
fore for  nine  mtmtJis  I'hey  told  me 
that  most  of  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood spend  Lord's  day  in  their 
common  business,  and  that  no  stated 
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iheeting'  was  attended  within  eight 
miles.  Religious  order  is  little 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
even  at  tables."  At ,  "in  com- 
pliance with  the  desire  of  a  poor  boy, 
I  gave  him  a  Testament.  He  was  in 
his  elevehth  year,  and  could  not  tell 
who  made  him,  and  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  existence  after  death." 
Lord's  day,  "In  the  morning,  young 
men  and  women  w^ere  seen  riding  on 
a  party  of  pleasure."  "On  our  re- 
turn," from  public  worship,  P.  M. 
"we  met  a  number  of  men  returning 
from  fishing,  with  fish  in  baskets." 

Twenty  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Society  was  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  funds  were  commenced 
bya  collection  from  the  Congregation- 
al churches,  under  sanction  of  a  Brief 
granted  by  the  Government;  and  have 
since  been  augmented  by  a  private 
subscription  among  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  other  pious  and  be- 
nevolent persons,  and  by  sundry  dona- 
tions and  legacies.  Sketches  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  may 
be  found  in  its  preceding  publications 
to  the  year  1308. 

Tl^e  Society  sensible  of  its  high  re- 
sponsibility, will  proceed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  extensive  field,  wliicli  in- 
vites Its  labors;  cherisliing  the  hope, 
that  it  wiU  receive  the  continued  pat- 
ronage of  the  Government  under 
whnse  atispices  it  was  instituted,  the 
aid  of  charitable  and  pious  individuals, 
the  CO  operation  of  similar  Societies, 
and  the  blessmg  of  that  Being,  who, 
when  man  lias  planted  and  watered, 
ginieth  the  increase. 

STATE    OT    THE    FUNDS,  May,  iSlO. 

Income.. 
Dla.Cts.     Dls.Cts. 
Old  5per  cent  Stock, 
gUOOO  nom'l,  real 
value,  Ap'l  5, 1810,  5748  60"^ 
Deferred  6  per  cent,  C  528  61 

4000  nom.  real  val.  3061  60  S 


Brouglit  forward  -  §528  61 

Exchanged  and  con- 
verted 6  per  cent 
Stock,  -  5765  62     345  9,3 

Union  Bank  Stock, 
nom.  value,  6300, 
cost  6713  441 

Massachusetts  State 
Notes         -        -       800  40 

Bonds  8c  Mortgages   900  54 

gl409  54 

Donation  from  William  Phil- 
lips, Esq.  to  be  expended  the 
current  year         -         -  500 

Received  in  November,  Collec- 
tion at  Church  in  Chauncey 
Place,  after  Annual  Sermon   248  26 

Received  a  bequest  from  the 
late  Mrs.  Lydia  Dawes,  thro' 
the  Executor  of  her  Will, 
Benjamin  Goddard,  Esq.         300 

Received  a  Donation,  through 
Rev  Dr.  Lathrop        -        -      20 

g2477  80 
*^*  About  four  tenths  of  the  gl409 
annual  income,  arises  from  a  Dona- 
tion of  J.  Aiford,  Esq.   and  is  appi'O- 
priated  exclusively  to  the  Indians. 

BOOKS    DISTRIBUTED. 

Since  the  establishment  of  tli^oclety 

iii  1787,  they  have  purchased  and 

distributed. 

Bibles         -        -        -        -  1182^ 

Testaments  -  -  1843 

Psalters  ...  945 

Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns     -      64Q 

Primers         ....       3494 

Spelling  books         -         -       .       2741 

Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  1398 

Sermons  and  Tracts,  many  of 

them  bound  books       -       -       20305 


Total     32,554 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Soci- 
ety, in  May,  1809,  voted  to  expend 
one  hunderd  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  distribution. 
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Missionaries.  Places  of  abode. 


Locations. 


Mr.  Samuel  Sewall 
Rev.  Hezekiah  May 

Daniel  Lovejoy 

Nath'l  Webster 

Curtis  Coe 

Mr.  Amos  J.  Cook 
Rev.  John  Sawyer 
— —  John  Sergeant 
—— '  Daniel  Oliver 


Bath 
Brownsville 

Vassalborough 
Biddefm-d 

Newcastle 

Fryeburg 

Bangor 

N.  Stockbridge 
Boston 


Vicinity  of  Pownal 
Vicinity  of  Brownsville  3 

Vassalboro',  Sedgwick  &c.  4 
Eastpoi't  and  vicinity  3 

Rhode  Island  4 

Vicinity  of  Fryeburg 
Lincolnton,  Elkinston,  &c.     3 
New  Stockbridge  12 

W.  parts  of  the  state  of  N.  Yr2 


Time. 
Months.  Wkst 
6 


OFFICERS    ELECTED   MAY,    1810. 

William  Phillips,  Esq_.  President. 

Rev.  John  Lathrop,  D.  D.  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.  Secretary. 

Rev.  William  Channjng,  Assista?it  Secretary^ 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Walley,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  John  Eliot,  D.  D.  Vice  Treasurer. 

SELECT    COMMITTEE. 

Samuel  Salisbury,  Esq_. 
Rev  Joseph  Eckley,  D.  D. 
Hon.  Dudley  A.  Tyng. 
Hon.  John  Davis. 
Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D. 
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RBVIVAL  OF  KELIGIOH  IN  OR- 
WELL, VERMONT. 

The  follonxiing  account  tue  give  the 
more  readily,  as  it  corresponds  with 
what  has  taken  place  ivithin  our  knoiul- 
edge,  in  a  part  of  the  country  quite  re- 
mote from  any  part  of  Vermont.  As 
Kome  pious  perso7is  may  be  afraid,  that 
these  extraordinary  effects  are  the  re- 
sult of  enthusiasm,  lue  deem  it  proper 
to  state,  that  simiiar  appearances  have 
been  lately  exhibited  i7i  different  places, 
and  that  all  that  portion  of  the  Clergy, 
•who  believe  tn  revivals  of  religion  at 
all,  and  luho  have  been  made  acquaint 
ed  "with  these  appearances,  have,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  rejoiced 
in  thetn  as  glorious  m,a7iifestattons  of 
Diwie  grace,  Ed.  Pan. 

CFrom   the   Verm.ont  Adviser. J 
At  the  time  of  my  settlement,  in  the 
"fear   1808,   there    were   about  sixty 


members  belonging  to  the  churclu 
On  the  day  of  my  ordination,  there 
existed  an  unusual  solemnity,  and,  as- 
afterwards  appeared,  the  beginning 
of  a  special  rehgious  attention.  The 
consequence  was  that  about  30  per- 
sons gifve  evidence  of  being  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus.  After  this 
nothing  of  importance  occurred,  and 
a  state  of  uncommon  stupidity  ensued 
until  about  the  first  of  last  January. 
Previous,  however,  to  any  extraor- 
dinary impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  imrenewed,  there  was  an  un- 
common degree  of  animation  visible 
in  Christians.  They  appeared  to 
have  a  deep  and  penitent  sense  of 
their  past  remissness,  and  an  anxious 
concern  for  the  conversion  and  salva- 
tion of  their  fellow  men.  About  this- 
time,  the  church,  by  particular 
agreement,  and  I  trust  in  their  prac- 
tice, set  apart  three  times  in  a  day 
for  the   purpose  of  secret    devotion, 
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the  special  design  of  which  was  to 
implore  the  convincing  and  sanctify- 
ing' influences  of  the  Divine  spirit. 
The  consequence  was,  that  harmony 
and  brotherly  love  prevailed  in  the 
church  to  as  great  a  degree  as  I  have 
ever  witnessed  among  the  friends  of 
Zion.  A  little  subsequent  to  the  hope- 
ful appearances  in  ihe  church,  several 
young  people  were  induced  to  at- 
tend a  religious  conference  in  Shore- 
ham,  an  adjacent  tovvn,  in  which  an 
uncommonly  extensive  revival  of  re- 
ligion then  prevailed.  At  this  con- 
ference two  or  three  of  them  receiv- 
ed impressions,  which  never  left 
them  until  they  submitted  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  terms  of  salvation. 
When  they  returned  from  Shore- 
ham,  they  attended  religious  confer- 
ences, and  although  it  was  some 
time  after,  before  they  entertained  a 
hope  of  their  conversion  to  Christ, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  publicly 
expressing  a  sense  of  their  danger 
and  of  the  extreme  depravity  of  their 
hearts.  This  appeared  to  produce 
considerable  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  others.  From  this 
time  religious  meetings  were  exceed- 
ingly solemn.  The  number  of  them 
was  also  greatly  increased,  and  they 
were  generally  crov/ded.  The  work, 
about  the  same  lime,  spread  with 
great  rapidity  into  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent  districts.  The  utmost  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  every  part  of  relig- 
ious worship.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  see  a  number  of  awakened  persons 
three  or  four  miles  distant  from 
home!  such  was  the  strength  of 
their  solicitude  to  know  what  they 
should  do  to  be  saved.  In  the  course 
of  this  work,  it  reached  one  of  the 
schools.  And  when  it  is  considered 
"wlu't  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter  in 
its  progress,  I  think  it  will  be  ap- 
parent, that  few,  if  any  circum- 
stances, occurred  among  us,  which 
tended  more  effectually  to  display  the 
agency  of  God  and  to  evince  the  fu- 
tility of  human  opposition.  Th«  pre- 
ceptor of  the  school  was  a  youth,  in 
age  not  far  from  a  number  of  his 
scholars,  and  in  sentiment  a  profes- 
sed Infidel.  But  the  power  of  God 
was  not  to  be  counteracted,  nor  his 
purposes    to    be   disannulled.     Two 


females,  who  belonged  to  the  school, 
the  oldest  fifteen,  the  other  eleven, 
had  for  some  time  been  sensibly  im- 
pressed with  a  view  of  their  lost  state 
by  nature,  and  were  at  length  made 
hopefully  the  subjects  of  saving  grace. 
At  an  intermission  of  the  school, 
they  called  on  their  companions  to 
come  and  hear  what  God  liad  done 
for  their  souls,  and  exhorted  them  to 
go  to  Christ,  who  is  a  holy,  yei  a 
kind  and  merciful  Savior.  Their  ex- 
hortations had  a  powerful  effect,  and 
appeared  to  be  attended  wich  the  con- 
vincing influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  common 
period  of  the  intermission,  the  pre- 
ceptor collected  his  scholars,  that 
they  might  proceed  with  their  usual 
studies.  But  what  must  have  been 
his  surprise,  when,  among  the  whole 
number,  consisting  of  more  than  thir- 
ty, there  was  scarcely  one,  who 
could  fix  his  attention  on  any  thing, 
except  his  eternal  welfare!  On  their 
being  first  collected,  he  perceived, 
that  their  minds  were  solemn  and 
deeply  afi^ected.  He  inquired  the 
cause,  and  found  that  their  impres- 
sions were  of  a  religious  natui-e. 
They  desired  him  to  pray.  But  think 
of  the  ability  of  an  infidel  to  pray,  or 
to  point  out  to  inquiring  souls  the 
method  of  salvation.  In  some  meas- 
ure conscious  of  his  inability  as  well 
as  indisposition,  he  sent  and  request- 
ed the  aid  of  tworaen,  who  proiessed 
religion  When  the  request  came,  I 
was  providentially  present,  and  re- 
paired directly  to  the  school-house. 
The  scene  which  here  presented  it- 
self, was  both  joyful  and  distressing, 
and  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  be- 
fore  witnessed.  Some  were  exclaim- 
ing  that  they  were  going  immediate- 
ly to  eternal  ruin,  others,  that  they 
could  not  live  in  their  present  state 
of  distress,  and  others  were  inquir- 
ing in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
"What  shall  we  do?"  Aware,  that 
such  circumstances  were  wholly  in. 
consistent  with  communicating  infor- 
mation, I  felt  it  necessary  to  soothe 
their  feelings  and  calm  their  passions, 
which  was  at  length  eff'ected,  not, 
however,  without  extreme  exertion. 
After  the  tumult  of  their  passions  had 
in  a  measure  3ub.sidedj  I  made   iu- 
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quiry  concerning  the  state  of  their 
minds,  and  found  that  almost  all  the 
oldest  scholars  were  sensible  that 
they  were  great  sinners  and  justly 
deserving  endless  misery,  while  the 
alarm  and  agitation  of  the  children 
were  principally  the  effect  of  sympa- 
thy, in  the  mean  time  a  number  of 
the  brethren  of  the  church  were 
collected,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
da\'  was  spent  in  praying  with  the 
scholars  and  giving  them  religious  in- 
struction. 

rhe  teacher  oi"  the  school,  who 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  who,  I 
hope,  will  be  had  in  merciful  remem- 
bi-ance  before  God,  stood,  when  I 
entered  liis  school,  apparently  in  a 
state  of  wonder  and  amazement. 
Knowing  his  sentiments,  I  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  singular  and  melan- 
choly condition,  in  which  I  found  his 
scholars.  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
know.  I  asked  liim  if  he  had  been 
correcting  them  He  said,  he  had 
not.  1  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  v/as  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  his  school.  He  answer- 
ed, ihat  he  coidd  allege  no  ph'lo- 
sophical  reason.  Remaining  still  dis- 
sa'isfied  with  his  answer,  I  pressed 
the  last  question.  Being  no  longer 
able  to  evade  a  direct  reply,  and  be- 
ing unwil  ing  to  give  me  an  untrue 
account  of  his  opinion,  he  answered, 
■with  tears  involuntarily  bursting 
from  his  eyes,  "I  begin  to  think  it  is 
the  Spirit  of  God."  "And  well  you 
may,"  I  answered;  "fori  do  not  see 
how  an  Atheist  could  doubt  it."  From 
that  period,  he  began  to  be  alarmed, 
and  continued  to  be  concerned  until, 
as  is  charitably  hoped  by  Christians, 
he  was  translated  from  darkness  into 
light.  The  work  in  this  school  ter- 
minated in  the  hopeful  conversion  of 
the  master,  and,  if  my  recollection  be 
correct,  of  sixteen  of  the  oldest  of 
his  scholars.  A  similar  occurrence 
was  witnessed  in  another  school,  but 
not  so  striking,  and  nothing  peculiar- 
ly interesting  attended  it,  different 
from  what  has  been  related  in  the 
preceding  account. 


Two  Deists,  one  or  two  Universal- 
ists,  three  or  four  persons  above 
hfty,  and  two  above  seventy,  have 
been,  in  the  judgment  of  charity, 
born  into  the  kmgdom  of  Christ. 
One  of  them  has  since  died  in  the 
triumphs  of  faith. 

The  means  of  conviction  were  vari- 
ous. Some  dated  their  first  concert! 
from  hearing  the  experience  of  others, 
some  from  exhortation,  others  from 
preaching,  or  from  the  doctrine  of 
election,  an  apprehension,  that  they 
were  not  elected,  arising  in  their 
mmds. 

The  numbers  of  different  ages, 
who  have  been,  as  it  is  hoped,  saving- 
ly interested  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Forty  between  eight  and 
fourteen;  fifty  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-three;  and  fifty-seven  or  eight 
from  twenty  three  and  upward. 

Among  one  hundred  and  fifty  who 
are  considered  subjects  of  the  work, 
I  know  of  but  fotu*  or  five  instances 
of  such  backsliding,  as  should  de- 
stroy Christian  charity. 

The  effusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
among  us  appeared  to  terminate  last 
April.  Since  that  time  nothing-  un- 
common has  occurred.  Seventy-six 
have  joined  our  church,  ten  stand 
propounded,  twenty,  or  not  far  from 
that  number,  have  united  with  the 
Baptists.  The  remainder  have  not 
yet  made  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith. 

MASON  KNAPEN. 

Qryiell,  October  26,  1810. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Ordained,  lately  at  Easton,  (N.  Y.^ 
the  Rev.  Luther  Shei.den.  Ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks  of 
Pitlsford,  (Vt.) 

On  the  24th  of  Oct.  last,  over  the 
Congregational  church  and  society 
in  Turner,  (Maine,)  the  Rev.  Al- 
len Greely.  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown  of  North  Yarrnouths 
(Maine,)  from  1  Cor.  iv.  2. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 

A    list     of     German     Geographical 
Works  lately  published- 

C Concluded  from  p.  343,^ 

The  principality  of  Weimar,  2  sheets, 
by  Gussiftld,  an  able  mathematician 
who  died  lately      2  dolls. 

Riedle^s  river  Atlas  of  Bavaria. 
Very  mmute.  Two  livraisons  cost 
24  dolls,  and  make  not  half  of  the 
■work.  The  3d,  12  dolls,  is  just  now 
given  out. 

A  map  of  the  mme  district  of  the 
Horz      4  sheets.     Not    so   exact    as 
that  of  Loxiiis  but  of  greater  extent. 
1809. 

Carte  de  la  Mo^eime  Marche.  1 
sheet,  at  Berlin;  very  large.  2  dolls, 
very  good. 

Germany  bv  Solzman.  4i  sheets. 
3  dolls. 

Beiealiali's  map  of  Greece,  in  Greek 
let' ers  and  language.  13  sheets.  22 
1-2  dolls.  Published  in  Greece.  It  is 
not  quite  new;  but  I  have  lately  ob- 
tained it.  It  is  very  instructive  with 
respect  to  both  ancient  and  modern 
geography,  and  pretty  well  executed, 
though  not  exact  as  to  astronomical 
situation, 

Reymmi's  map  of  Europe,  publish- 
ed at  Berlin  last  month.  20  sheets, 
small  folio.  The  projection  very 
good;  the  single  parts  exact  in  situ- 
ation; the  spelling  of  the  names  not 
gerTYianijied  nor  frenchified;  the  en- 
graving and  coloring  excellent.  Only 
one  fault  in  the  drawing,  that  the 
mountains  are  laid  down  as  all  of  the 
same  height;  even  the  higher  parts 
of  countries  are  laid  down  as  moun- 
tains.    20  dolls. 

But  I  must  finish;  leaving  what 
remains  to  another  letter.  I  make  no 
mention  of  a  number  of  very  good 
maps  of  only  a  single  sheet;  the  best 
by  Solzman,  Gussefeld,  Stieler,  Reich' 
ard,  Manneit,  Baron  Lichtenstehi,Rey- 
tnan,    and  others.      The  nurnber  of 


maps  for  new  editions  alone,  with 
new  titles,  may  amount  to  near  100 
in  Germany,  annually. 

I  hope  next  year  to  send  you  an- 
other volume  of  my  Geography  of  the 
United  States,  containing  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas.  The  war,  and  the 
increased  occupations  of  my  office  as 
ptiblic  librarian,  have  hindered  me, 
and  interrupted  the  work. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  bad 
writing  of  this  long  letter.  I  only 
wish  it  may  interest  you.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  with  due  esteem,  Rev. 
Sir,  vour  most  obedient  servant, 


Another  letter  froon  the  sam,e  gentle- 
onan  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  sarae  subject^  dat- 
ed Nov.  28th,  1309. 

As  Mr.  VVebb,  a  gentleman  of  your 
city,  kindly  offers  to  take  a  parcel 
with  him  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  and 
you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
a  new  book,  which  will  interest  you. 
It  is  not  only  the  newest  of  the  kind, 
but  also  the  most  accurate;  especial- 
ly that  part  of  it  which  regards  Eu- 
rope. The  map  joined  to  it  is  the 
best  extant  and  the  newest;  being 
that  of  a  kingdom*  whose  ruler  made 
his  first  appearance  in  America, — a, 
glorious  one  indeed — it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  book,  tliough  written 
in  our  language,  is  easily  understood, 
even  without  understanding  German, 
and  may  give  some  information  to  be 
relied  upon- 

My  other  parcel  for  you,  which 
went  with  Capt.  Hopkins,  will  have 
reached  you  before  this. 

Supposing  you  will  not  dislike  my 
accoimt  of  new  German  Geographical 
books,  I  shall  continue  it  to  this  day. 

Mr.   Wahl,    Professor  at   Halle,  a 

very  learned  orientalist,  has  given  a 

Description  of  Hindoostan,  the    La- 

drones,  Maldives,  and   Ceylon,   coiv 

*  Westphalia. 
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taining'  much  inforinalion  under  a 
heap  of  rubbish  of  leai-ncd  materials 
not  at  all  to  the  purpose. 

Enrnian  continues  his  geography 
in  tlie  light  manner  of  Pinkerton, 
more  for  amusement  and  rather  su- 
pei-ficial  knowledge;  but  still  the  best 
of  that  kind,  and  more  accurate  than 
Pinkerton,  England  excepted. 

Fabn,  Professor  at  Erlang,  whose 
abridgment  of  universal  Geogr..phy 
is  as  concise  as  it  is  useful,  and  has 
already  had  several  editions,  has  re- 
sumed' his  large  Geography.  But 
this  cannot  have  a  great  run,  as  Ger 
many  alone  will  occupy  at  least  ten 
large  octavos,  and,  before  he  finishes, 
will  be  entirely  changed.  I'his  au- 
thor has  more  diligence  than  judg- 
ment. 

Lconhardis  new  description  of 
Leipsic;  a  very  good  one  of  a  town 
renowned  not  only  for  its  University, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  w^orld, 
but  also  for  its  fair,  which  is  fre- 
quented by  merchants  from  almost 
all  Europe,  even  Turks,  Greeks,  Rus- 
sians, &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  great- 
est trade  in  books,  in  the  world. 

Stttn  has  written  a  Geography 
adapted  to  the  continual  changes  in 
this  science,  in  our  times.  He  gives 
the  natural  boundaries  of  mountains, 
and  rivers;  and  describes  the  natural 
productions,  commerce,  and  princi- 
pal towns,  without  attending  to  the 
political  divisions,  and  the  govern- 
menl.   His  work  is  at  least  ingenious. 

Hofficnd.  Jacob's  description  of  the 
forest  of  Thur:ngen,  (the  scene  of  the 
late  Prussian  unhappy  w^ar,)  with 
maps  and  engravings.  Very  par- 
ticular. 

Uilamhi^s  Letters  on  Poland,  Aus- 
tria, Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  2  vols. 
Interesting;  particularly  as  to  Poland. 

Rehfue's  Letters  on  Italy  2  vols- 
The  author  lived  there  from  18Ul  to 
1805,  and  describes  the  new  state  of 
that  country  with  great  veracity. 
One  sees  that  this  land  is  not  made 
more  happy  by  its  revolutions,  than 
otiiers. 

Crome  on  Brazil;  a  fugitive  per- 
formance from  the  common  sources, 
and  for  common  readers  good  enough. 

Luder  on  the  industry  and  agricul- 
ture of  the  Portuguese.     The  author 


is  now  removing  from  Brimswick, 
where  he  was  professor,  to  GoiiiH- 
gen.  He  is  a  man  ot  great  parts,  and 
imagination.  But  he  indulges  his 
imagination  too  much.  His  ideas  of 
Portugal  are  exceedingly  unfavora- 
ble to  the  country,  the  people,  and 
the  government;  in  which  he  finds  at 
present  very  little  that  is  gowd.  He 
pleads  his  cause,  or  hypothesis,  with 
much  wit.  In  many  things  he  is  in 
the  right. 

Peru  b)  Schmid,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  tLe  Mer curio  Ftruano, 
which  was  committed  by  Humbold, 
and  not  published  from  a  few  parts 
only,  as  that  was  which  Skumer 
made  use  of  in  England.  2  vols  I 
can  the  better  value  this  book  on  ac- 
count of  the  manuscripts  which  I 
possess.* 

Stork^s  Russia  under  Alexander, 
vol.  ix.  This  work  is  historical,  po- 
litical, and  geographical.  The  au- 
thor, having  lived  many  j'ears  at 
Petersburg,  formerly  wrote  a  statis- 
tical account  of  Russia,  in  a  folio 
volume  of  tables  like  those  of  Hussel. 

jReinbeFs  Heidelberg  and  its  envi- 
rons. Heidelberg'  has  an  ancient 
university,  now  greatly  revived,  and 
situated  in  a  delicious,  charming 
country. 

Hassel  has  published  vol.  i.  of  a 
universal  European  Statistical  x\lma- 
nac,  to  consist  of  two  volumes  annu- 
ally, giving  from  the  best  sources  the 
present  political  state  of  government, 
the  names  of  ministers  and  other 
members  of  administration,  &c.  It 
is  pretty  exact. 

The  Asiatic  Magazine;  2  vols.  4to, 
W'ith  cuts,  and  maps:  partly  from  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  but  mixed  with 
original  materials  from  travellers  and 
correspondents  in  Asia. 

Murr's  accounts  of  several  coun- 
tries of  Spanish  America,  vol.  i.  Svo. 
The  editor,  a  learned  polygraph  at 
Nuremberg,  is  a  great  friend  of  ihe 
ex  Jesuits,  who  has  already  published 
iBany  .ravels  of  the  late  Missionaries. 
This  is  a  continuation.  The  st}le 
must  be  overlooked;  as  also  much  of 
those  mintctix,  that  seem  interesting 
to    a    Roman   Catholic    Missionary. 

*  See  Pamplistfor  Dec.  fi.  54,2. 
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Beside  this,  thei'e  Is  much  that  is  In- 
teresting. 

I  omit  a  great  many  geographical 
catch-penny  publications,  on  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Austria,  Brazil,  &c. 

You  may  be  certain  that  every  book 
of  voyages  and  travels,  appearing  in 
foreign  countries,  is  translated  into 
German,  if  our  booksellers  can  only 
get  a  copy.  We  have  half  a  dozen 
collections  of  travels  of  long  stand- 
ing; one  already  of  40  vols,  in  ten 
years;  othei's  of  20,  or  more. 

Of  Spain  there  appeared  in  France 
lately  a  very  exact  description,  with 
maps,  by  Laborde  This  has  been 
abridged,  corrected,  and  translated, 
b\  one  of  my  former  pupils,  at  present 
dismissed  professor  at  the  unive -sity 
of  Wiirtzburg.  He  has  travelled  in 
Spain  himself,  and  had  given,  about 
ten  years  ago,  a  very  well  written 
description  of  his  travels,  and  after- 
wards a  supplement  to  Bourgoign's 
account  of  Spain,  an  excellent  book 
Willi  which  you  are  acquainted.  The 
author,  (formerly  French  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  then  several  years  at 
Hambui'g,  then  at  Copenhagen,  and 
now  at  Dresden,)  will  soon  give  a 
fourth  edition.  But  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  describe  the  country,  as  it 
is  at  present. 

You  see  that  we  are  still  very  busy 
in  point  of  literature.  You  will 
scarce  find  any  science  that  is  not 
cultivated  by  Germans.  There  is 
much  outcry  about  our  exuberant 
miiltiiude  of  authors  and  books;  but 
you  must  consider  that  these  many 
books  are  not  all  written  In  Germany; 
but  also  in  .Switzerland,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Hungary,  Poland,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,     Even  some  authors  who 


write  in  German,  are  Swedes,  French 
subjects,  as  for  example,    in    Alsace 


^  ^ jj — 

Wishing'  you  all  prosperity  and 
health,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with 
much  esteem,  Rev.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

An  Appeal  to  the  public  relative 
to  the  unlawfulness  of  marrying  a 
wife's  sister.  By  Benjamin  Trum- 
bull, D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
North -Haven,  (Conn.)  E.  Hudson, 
Hartford.  1810.  pp.  18.  8vo. 

A  Funeral  Discourse,  delivered  at 
the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Noyes,  in  the  north  Congregational 
Church  of  Newburyport,  Dec.  14th, 
1810.  By  Samuel'  Spring,  D.  D. 
Newburyport,  E.  W.  Allen.  1810. 

The  American  Reader;  or  t;legant 
selections  in  prose  and  poetry,  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  of  Yotith 
in  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking 
with  propriety  and  beauty,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  correct  moral 
taste:  particularly  for  the  use  of 
schools.  By  Asa  Lyman,  A.  M. 
Portland,  (Maine;)  Lyman,  Hall, 
&  Co.   1810.  12mo.     62  1  2  cents. 

NEW    EDITION    OF 

The  Life  and  character  of  Miss 
Susanna  Anthony,  who  died  in  New- 
port, (R.  I.)  June  23d,  1791,  in  the 
65th  year  of  her  age.  Compiled  by 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D  D.  Second  edi- 
tion. Portland,  (Maine.)  Lyman, 
Hall,  &  Co.  pp.  187.  12mo.  75  cts. 
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Died,  in  December  last,  at  Newbu- 
ry. (Mass  )  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
NoYES,  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  that  town.  The  following 
particidars  are  derived  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spring's  sermon  at  his  interment. 
Mr  Noyes  was  born  in  17.">5;  early 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion; 
was  educated  at  Princeton.  College 


under  President  Burr,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  17.59;  and  soon  af- 
ter became  a  preacher  of  tlie  Gospel. 
From  that  time  till  his  late  illness,  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  he 
labored  faithfully  in  the  ministry,, 
without  being  confined  one  Sabbath 
by  sickness.  He  was  unwearied  m 
his  exertions  for  the  spiritual  good  oi 
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mankind;  a  faithful  preacher,  sound 
and  consistent  in  doctrine,  and  exem- 
])lary  in  life;  a  man  who  "spoke  with 
force,  because  he  spoke  the  truth." 
In  all  the  domestic  and  pastoral  rela- 
tions, he  was  a  pattern  worthy  of  im- 
itation. The  last  Sabbath  he  was  in 
the  pulpit,  he  preached  in  a  devout 
and  elevated  manner  from  these 
words:  JVbw  lettest  thou  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace;  Jor  ')nine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  Salvation.  Soon  after  the  first  at- 
tack of  the  sickness  of  which  he  died, 
he  was  convinced  he  should  not  re- 
cover; and  said,  with  manifest  sub- 
mission, "My  work  is  done.  The 
Lord  is  about  to  call  me  home." 
From  that  time  to  his  death,  during 
several  weeks  of  languishing,  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  grace,  which  hehad 
uniformly  preached,  were  the  chosen 
subjects  oi"  conversation.  To  one  of 
Ills  brethren  in  the  ministry  the  good 
man  said;  "It  does  appear  to  me,  that 
the  doctrines  I  have  endeavored  to 
preach,  are  safe  to  believe,  safe  to  o- 
bey,  and  safe  to  venture  our  everlast- 
ing all  upon.  And  I  am  ashamed 
that  they  had  no  more  influence  on 
my  life."  Though  modest  and  diffi- 
dent in  his  professions,  he  expressed 
his  entire  confidence  in  the  rectitude 
of  the  Divine  government,  his  unre- 
served submission  to  God's  righteous 
will  in  the  view  of  his  own  demerit, 
and  his  steady  hope  of  salvation  in 
Christ's  name. 

Lately,  in  England,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
George  Legge,  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  king,  cele- 
brated for  his  strict  religious  princi- 
ples, though  in  tlie  midst  of  a  court. 


Lately,  at  Norfolk,  (Con.)  Mrs. 
Rachel  Ferry,  aged  101.  A  cen- 
tury sermon,  from  Gen.  xv.  15,  was 
delivered  in  her  presence  on  the  day 
that  she  completed  her  lOOih  year,  at 
which  period  she  retained  the  powers 
of  hei;-  mind  to  a  most  wonderful  de- 
gree. She  soon  after  began  to  decay; 
but  died  firm  in  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Lately,  at  Linithgow,  (N.  Y.) 
Henry  W.  Livings  ton,  Esq.  aged 
43,  formerly  a  RepresentatiA^e  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  in  1786. 

Lately,  at  Foster,  (R.  I.)  Capt.  Pe- 
ter Cooke,  aged  91.  His  descend- 
ants amount  to  400. 

At  Salem,  (Mass  )  on  the  5th  in- 
stant, the  Hon.  John  Treadwell, 
aged  72.  We  hope  to  give  some  fur- 
ther notice  of  this  gentleman  in  our 
obituary  of  next  month. 

At  Boston,  on  the  11th  instant,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Joseph  Clay,  aged 
46,  formerly  a  judge  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  late  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston. 

Lately,  in  a  cave,  in  New  Jersey,  a 
Mr.  Phyl,  a  native  of  Switzerland. 
He  had  lived  26  years  in  the  cave. 
The  copy -right  of  his  history  has  been 
secured. 

Lately,  in  Virginia,  the  Hon.  Cy- 
rus Griffin,  for  many  years  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  United  States  for 
for  the  state  of  Virginia. 

In  England,  on  the  2u  of  Nov.  last, 
the  Princess  Amelia,  the  youngest 
child  of  the  present  King  and  C^een, 
aged  27. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


A  CORRESPONDENT  inquires,  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion, that  another  Life  of  President  Edviards  should  be  written?  We  may 
take  occasion  to  mention  this  subject  again. 

An  account  of  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Punderson  over  the 
Church  and  Society  in  Union  Parish,  Pittsfield,  was  transmitted  lo  us  long 
ago,  but  did  not  reacii  us  till  lately  We  mention  it  in  this  manner,  lesi  it 
should  be  thought  by  our  correspondent,  that  we  either  carelessly,  or  pur- 
posely, omitted  to  insert  his  communication. 

We  are  requested  to  state,  that  the  sum  of  §9,76  contributed  to  the  Cent 
Society  by  ladies  in  Wenham,  and  transmitted  to  the  treasurer  by  the  Rov. 
Rufus  Anderson,  was  omitted  in  the  last  accounts  of  that  Society. 


AND 
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MEMOIR    OF    ZIEGENBALG    AND    GRUNDLER. 

The  attention  of  Christians  in  this  country  has  been  of  late  di- 
rected, in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner,  to  the  duty  of  sending  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  East.  We  shall  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  us, 
therefore,  to  present  our  readers  with  as  much  information  on  this 
subject,  as  can  be  presented  without  injury  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  our  work.  The  two  honored  and  venerable  Missionaries, 
who  are  noticed  in  the  following  article,  were  the  first,  who,  in, 
modern  times,  planted  pure  churches  in  India.  Their  naines  ought 
to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance,  and  spoken  with  undiminish- 
ed affection.  They  were  pioneers  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  host  of 
faithful  missionaries,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  succeed  them  in  this  la- 
bor of  love,  till  the  nations  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  Gospel.  They  proved,  by  experiment,  the  utility  and 
duty  of  establishing  missions  among  the  heathen. 

We  would  direct  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  what 
is  said  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  Bible,  when  presented  to  a 
community  in  the  common  language;  and  to  the  noble  feelings  ex- 
hibited in  the  eloquent  letter  of  Archbishop  Wake;  a  letter  which 
breathes  the  same  holy  ardor  with  the  other  unmutilated  works  of 
this  distinguished  prelate.  The  extract^  which  these  remarks  are 
designed  to  introduce,  is  taken  from  one  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  works 
on  Christianity  in  India,  and  copied  by  us  from  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, vol.  V.  p.  607.  Ed.  Pan. 

The  first  person  appointed  to  su-  of  Halle  in  Germany.  Haying 
perintend  a  Protestant  mission  in  been  ordained  by  the  learned 
India,  was  Bartholomew  Zie-  Burmannus,  Bishop  of  Zealand, 
genbalgius,  a  man  of  coiisidera-  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  sail- 
able  learning  and  of  eminent  pi-  ed  for  India  in  1705.  A  com- 
ety,  educated  at  the  University  plete  century  will  have  revolved 
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in  October  of  this  year  (1805)- 
since  the  mission  in  India  began. 
Imnnediately  on  his  arrival,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  and 
with  such  success,  that  in  a  few 
years  he  obtained  a  classical 
knowledge  of  it;  and  the  collo- 
quial tongue  became  as  familiar 
to  him  as  his  own.  His  fluent 
orations  addressed  to  the  natives, 
and  his  frequent  conferences 
Avith  the  Brahmins,  were  attend- 
ed with  almost  immediate  suc- 
cess; and  a  Christian  church 
was  founded  in  the  second  year 
of  his  ministry,  which  has  been 
extending  its  limits  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

During  his  residence  in  India, 
he  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  England  and 
other  princes,  and  with  many  of 
the  learned  Hien  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  the  year  1714  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  for  a  fcM^ 
months  on  the  affairs  of  the  mis- 
sion. On  this  occasion  he  was 
honored  vvith  an  audience  by  his 
Majesty  George  the  First.  He 
was  also  invited  to  attend  a  sit- 
ting of  the  Bishops  in  the  "So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian 
.Knowledge;"  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  an  eloquent  address 
in  the  Latin  language;  towhichhe 
ansv/ercd  in  the  Tamul  tongue; 
and  then  delivered  a  copy  of  his 
speech  translated  into  Latin. 

The  grand  work  to  which  the 
King  and  the  English  Bishops 
had  been  long  directing  his  at- 
tention, was  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Tamul  or 
Malabarian  language.  This  in- 
deed v,'as  the  grand  work;  for 
wherever  the  Scriptures  are 
translated  into  the  vernacular 
tongue,  and  are  open  and  com- 
mon to  all,  inviting-  inquiry,  and 


causing  discussion,  they  cannot 
remain  a  dead  letter;  they  pro- 
duce fruit  of  themselves,  even 
without  a  teacher.  When  a 
heathen  views  the  word  of  God 
in  all  its  parts,  and  hears  it  ad- 
dressing him  in  his  own  familiar 
tongue;  his  conscience  responds, 
"This  is  the  word  of  God."  The 
learned  man  who  produces  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  a 
new;  language,  is  a  greater  bene- 
factor to  mankind  than  the  prince 
who  founds  an  empire.  The  "in- 
corruptible seed  of  the  word  of 
Go.d"  can  never  die.  After  ages 
have  revolved,  it  is  still  produc- 
ing new  accessions  to  truth  and 
human  happiness. 

So  diligent  in  his  studies  was 
this  eminent  missionary,  that  be- 
fore the  year  1 7 19  he  had  com- 
pleted a  translation  of  the  whole 
Scriptures  into  the  Tamul 
tongue;  and  he  also  composed  a 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
same  language,  which  remain 
with  us  to  this  day. 

The  peculiar  interest  taken  by 
king  George  the  First,  in  this 
primary  endeavor  to  evangelize 
the  Hindoos,  will  appear  from  the 
following  letters  addressed  to 
the  missionaries  by  his  Majesty. 

"George,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.  to  the  Reverend  and 
Learned  Bartholomew  Zie- 
genbalgius  and  John  Ernest 
Grundlerus,  missionaries  at 
Tranquebar  in  the  East  In- 
dies. 

"Reverend  and  Beloved, 

"Your  letters  dated  the  20th  of 

of  January  of  the  present  year, 

were  most  welcome  to   us;    not 

only  because    the  work  under- 
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taken  by  you  of  converting  the 
heathen  to  the  Christian  faith, 
doth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  pros- 
per, but  also  because  that  in  this 
our  kingdom,  such  a  laudable 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Gospel  prevails. 

"We  pray  you  may  be  endued 
with  health  and  strength  of  body, 
that  you  may  long  continue  to 
fulfil  your  ministry  with  good 
success;  of  which,  as  we  shall 
be  rejoiced  to  hear,  so  you  will 
always  find  us  ready  to  succor 
you  in  whatever  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote your  work,  and  to  excite 
your  zeal.  We  assui'e  you  of 
the  continuance  of  your  royal 
favor. 

"GEORGE  R." 

Given  at  our  Palace 
of  Hampton  Coui-t, 
the  2jd  of  Augustj 
A.  D.  1717,  in  the 
4th  year  of  our 
reign. 

The  King  continued  to  cher- 
ish, with  much  solicitude,  the 
interests  of  the  mission,  after  the 
death  of  Ziegenbaigius;  and  in 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
foregoing  letter,  a  second  was 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
mission,  by  his  Majesty. 

"Reverend  and  Beloved, 
"From  your  letters  dated  Tran- 
quebar,  the  12th  of  September, 
1'725,  which  some  time  since 
came  to  hand,  we  received  much 
pleasure;  since  by  them  we  are 
informed,  not  only  of  your  zealous 
exertions  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  committed  to  you,  but 
also  of  the  happy  success  which 
hath  hitherto  attended  it,  and 
which  hath  been  graciously  giv- 
en of  God. 

"We  return  you  thanks  for 
these  accounts,  and  it  will  be  ac- 


ceptable to  us,  if  you  continue  to 
comravinicate  v/hutever  shall  oc- 
cur in  the  progress  of  your  mis- 
sion. 

"In  the  mean  time,  we  pray  you 
may  enjoy  strength  of  body  and 
mind  for  the  long  continuance  of 
your  labors  in  this  good  v/ork,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity  among' 
the  heathens;  that  its  fier/ietuity 
may    not  Jail   in  generations   to 

COIIK. 

"GEORGE    n." 

Given  at  our  Palace 
at  St.  James's,  the 
23d  of  February, 
1727,  in  the  13th 
3  ear  of  our  reign. 

The  English  nation  will  re- 
ceive these  letters  (now  sent 
back  in  the  name  of  the  Hindoos) 
with  that  reverence  and  affec- 
tionate regard,  which  are  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  royal  author, 
considering  them  as  a  memorial 
of  the  nation's  past  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  as 
a  pledge  of  our  future  care. 

Providence  hath  been  pleased 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  King, 
"that  the  work  might  not  fail  in 
generations  to  come."  After  the 
first  missionary,  Ziegenbalgius, 
had  finished  his  covirse,  he  vv'as 
succeeded  by  other  learned  and 
zealous  men;  and  lastly,  by  the 
Apostle  of  the  East,  the  venera- 
ble Swartz,  who,  during  a  period 
of  half  a  century,  has  fulfilled  a 
laborious  ministry  among  the  na- 
tives of  different  provinces,  and 
illuminated  many  a  dark  region 
with  the  light. of  the  Gospel. 

The  pious  exertions  of  the 
King  for  the  dift\ision  of  i-eli- 
gious  blessings  amongst  the  na- 
tives of  India,  seem  to  have  been 
rewarded  by  heaven  in  the  tem- 
poral blessings  to  his  own  sub- 
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jects  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  East;  by  leading  them  on- 
•\vard  in  a  continued  course  of 
prosperity  and  glory,  and  by 
granting  to  them  at  length  the 
entire  dominion  of  the  peninsula 
of  India. 

But  these  royal  epistles  are 
not  the  only  evangelic  documents 
of  high  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hindoos.  They  are  in  pos- 
session of  letters  written  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of 
the  same  reign;*  who  supported 
the  interests  of  the  mission  with 
unexampled  liberality,  aflection, 
and  zeal.  These  letters,  which 
are  many  in  number,  are  all 
written  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of 
his  Grace's  first  letter;  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  by 
him  as  president  of  the  "Soci- 
ety for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge." 

«'To  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalgi- 
us,  and  John  Ernest  Grundle- 
rus,  preachers  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  on  the  coast  of  Coro^- 
mandel. 

"As  often  as  I  behold  your 
letters,  reverend  Brethren,  ad- 
dressed to  the  venerable  Society 
instituted  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel,  whose  chief  honor 
and  ornament  ye  are;  and  as  of- 
ten as  I  contemplate  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  either  now  first  ris- 
ing on  the  Indian  nations,  or  af- 
ter the  intermission  of  some  ages 
again  revived,  and  as  it  Avere  re- 
stored to  its  inheritance;  I  am 
constrained  to  magnify  that  sin- 
gular goodness  of  God  in  visit- 
ing nations  so  remote;  and  to 
account  you, my  Brethren,  highly 
honored,  whose  ministry  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  employ,  in  this 

*  Archbishop  Wake, 


pious  work,  to  the  glory  of  his 
name,  and  the  salvation  of  so 
many  millions  of  souls. 

"Let  others  indulge  in  a  min- 
istry, if  not  idle,  certainly  less 
laborious,  among  Christians  at 
home.  Let  them  enjoy  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  titles  and 
honors,  obtained  without  labor 
and  without  danger.  Your  praise 
it  will  be  (a  praise  of  endles  du- 
ration on  earth,  and  followed  by 
a  just  recompense  in  heaven)  to 
have  labored  in  the  vineyard 
which  yourselves  have  planted; 
to  have  declared  the  name  of 
Christ,  where  it  was  not  known 
before;  and  thi'ough  much  peril 
and  difficulty  to  have  converted 
to  the  faith  those,  among  whom 
ye  afterwards  fulfilled  your  min- 
istry. Your  province,  therefore, 
Brethren,  your  office,  I  place  be- 
fore all  dignities  in  the  Church. 
Let  others  be  Pontiffs,  Patri- 
archs, or  Popes;  let  thena  glitter 
in  purple,  in  scarlet,  or  in  gold; 
let  them  seek  the  admiration  of 
the  wondering  multitude,  and  re- 
ceive obeisance  on  the  bended 
knee.  Ye  have  acquired  a  bet- 
ter name  than  they,  and  a  more 
sacred  fame.  And  when  that 
day  shall  arrive  when  the  chief 
shepherd  shall  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  work,  a  greater 
reward  shall  be  adjudged  to  you. 
Admitted  into  the  glorious  soci-^ 
ety  of  the  Prophets,  Evangelists, 
and  Apostles,  ye,  with  them  shall 
shine,  like  the  sun  among  the  les- 
ser stars,  in  the  kingdom  of  your 
Father  for  ever. 

"Since  then  so  great  honor  is 
now  given  unto  you  by  all  com- 
petent judges  on  earth,  and  since, 
so  great  a  reward  is  laid  up  for 
you  in  heaven;  go  forth  with 
alacrity  to  that  work,  to  the  which 
the  PIo]y  Gho§t  hath  called  you- 
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God  hath  already  given  to  you 
an  illustcious  pledge  of  his  favor, 
an  increase  not  to  be  expected 
without  the  aid  of  his  grace. 
Ye  have  begun  happily,  proceed 
with  spirit.  He,  who  hath  car- 
ried you  safely  through  the  dan- 
gers of  the  seas  to  such  a  remote 
country,  and  who  hath  given  you 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
countenance  you  most  desired; 
he  who  hath  so  liberally  and  un- 
expectedly ministered  unto  your 
wants,  and  who  doth  now  daily 
add  members  to  your  church; 
he  will  continue  to  prosper  your 
endeavors,  and  will  subdue  unto 
himself,  by  your  means,  the 
•whole  Continent  of  Oriental  In- 
dia. 

','Oh,  happy  men!  who,  stand- 
ing before  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
shall  exhibit  so  many  nations 
converted  to  his  faith  by  your 
preaching;  happy  men!  to  whom 
it  shall  be  given  to  say  before  the 
assembly  of  the  whole  human 
race,  'Behold  us,  O  Lord,  and 
^he  children  whom  thou  hast 
given  us;'  happy  men!  who  be- 
ing justified  by  the  Savior,  shall 
receive  in  that  day  the  reward  of 
your  labors,  and  also  shall,  hear 


that  glorious  encomium;  'Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servants, 
enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your 
Lord.'" 

"May  Almighty  God  gracious- 
ly favor  you  and  your  labors,  in 
all  things.  May  he  send  to  your 
aid  fellow-laborers,  such  and  so 
many  as  ye  wish.  May  he  in- 
crease the  bounds  of  your 
churches.  May  he  open  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  ye 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that 
heai'ing  you,  they  nnay  receive 
life-giving  faith.  May  he  pro- 
tect you  and  yours  from  all  evils 
and  dangers.  And  when  ye  ar- 
rive, (may  it  be  late)  at  the  end 
of  your  course,  may  the  same 
God,  who  hath  called  you  to  this 
work  of  the  Gospel,  and  hath 
preserved  you  in  it,  gi'ant  to  you 
the  reward  of  your  labor,  an  in^; 
corruptible  crown  of  gioiy, 

"These  are  the  fervent  wishes 
and  prayers  of,  venerable  Breth-? 
ren, 

Your  most  faithful  fellow^ 
servant  in  Christ. 

"guliulmus  cant." 

From  our  Palace  at 
Lambeth,  Janua- 
ry, A.  D. 1719. 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 


LECTURES    ON    THE    EVIDENCES    OF    DIVINE    REVELATION. 


No.  VII. 


The  subject,  which  next  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  investigation, 
is  the  state  of  the  first  parents  of 
mankind,  immediately  after  they 
were  created.  Concerning  this 
we  are  informed  by  Moses, 

1.  That  God  placed  them,  af- 
tpr  their  creation,  in  a  garden^ 


named  Eden,  in  which  He  had 
made  every  tree  either  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  or  good  for  food;  or 
in  which,  to  speak  more  gene- 
rally, he  had  united  beauty,  use- 
fulness, and  delight: 

2.  That  they  were  here  em-s 
ployed  in  tilling  the  ground: 
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3.  That  they  were  naked: 

4.  That  they  were  innocent, 
and  virtvious: 

5.  That  they  were  joined  in 
marriage: 

6.  That  they  were  foi'ined  with 
different  characteristical  quali- 
ties; so  as  to  promote,  more  ef- 
fectuaily,  their  common  happi- 
ness. 

All  these  facts  are  sufficiently 
declared  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis. 

The  garden  of  Eden,  or  the 
terrestrial  Paradise,  has  been  the 
subject  of  m^uch  discussion;  and 
concerning  it  very  different  opin- 
ions have  been  formed.  Some 
writers  have  placed  it  upon  the 
Tigris,  in  that  part  of  Persia, 
which  borders  on  Shirauz;  oth- 
ers on  the  borders  of  India;  oth- 
ers in  America.  No  opinion 
concerning  its  situation  has,  in 
lily  view,  so  much  appearance  of 
proba,bility,  as  that,  which  places 
it  in  the  borders  of  Persia,  and 
Turlcey  in  Asia,  where  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates  unite;  and 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Bagdad. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
eminently  delightful.  Trees, 
and  probably  other  vegetable 
productions,  furnished  alike  for 
food  and  pleasure,  highly  beau- 
tiful and  wholly  agreeable,  were 
planted  in  it  by  the  Creator. 
Nothing,  it  would  seem,  was  in- 
tended to  be  wanting,  which 
could  make  it  a  happy  residence. 
The  climate,  if  my  conjecture 
concerning  its  situation  is  right, 
was  wholly  pleasant;  and  if  the 
temperature  of  the  globe  was 
then  such  as  it  now  is,  wholly 
necessary,  for  the  inhabitants,  at 
this  early  period  of  their  being. 
As  their  food  was  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kind,  and  was  spontaneously 
produced;    a  climate,  in  which 


vegetation  was  almost  perennial, 
was  indispensable. 

Nothing,  devisable  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  could  be  a  more  prop- 
er conduct  for  God  to  adopt  to- 
wards Man,  after  his  creation, 
and  during  the  continuance  in  a 
state  of  obedience,  than  placing 
him  in  such  a  residence:  a  resi- 
dence, where  every  object,  which 
met  either  of  his  senses,  was  cal- 
culated to  shew  his  Maker's 
bou,nty  and  amiableness,  to  awak- 
en his  own  admiration,  to  excite 
his  attention  to  the  Divine  char- 
acter, to  fill  hind  with  pleasure, 
to  inspire  his  gratitude,  and  to 
prompt  his  praise.  I  know  not, 
that  this  representation  has  ex- 
cited either  a  cavil,  or  a  question, 
on  the  part  of  Infidelity. 

2.  In  this  garden  we  are  in- 
formed, that  Man  was  employed 
in  tilling  the  ground.  Whatever 
end  Agriculture  accomplished 
for  our  first  parents  in  their  state 
of  Innocence,  the  record  of  this 
fact  answers  two  very  important 
purposes.  One  is,  to  shew  us 
that  agriculture  was  an  Art,  of 
Divine  communication;  the  other, 
to  teach  us  its  importance  and 
dignity.  By  the  first  of  these 
truths  are  our  doubts  settled  con- 
cerning the  manner,  in  which 
man  was  supported,  when  he 
plainly  could  not  have  supported 
himself  by  any  means  now  con- 
ceivable; and  are  also  let  into  the 
foundation  of  that  Idolatry,  in 
which  the  origint.l  Teacher  of 
husbandry  was  adored,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  among  the  various 
Gentile  nations.  By  the  second 
we  are  strongly  taught  the  great 
business  of  man,  as  our  proper 
employment;  and  the  groundless 
and  contemptible  nature  of  those 
opinions,  in  which  husbandry  is 
despised.     At  the  same  time,  a* 
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strons^  sanction  is  here  g-iven  to 
the  importance  of  industry  in 
general;  since  man,  virtuous,  and 
in  paradise,  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  industry  by  his  Maker.  But 
an  obvious  and  important  end  is 
easily  suggested,  why  man,  even 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  should  be 
thus  employed.  Idleness  could 
never  be  a  proper  state  for  any 
rational  being.  Among-  employ- 
ments, none,  so  far  as  I  can  con- 
ceive, would  more  naturally  de- 
light man,  or  profit  him,  than  the 
employment  in  question.  None 
would  so  naturally  and  effectually 
lead  him  to  behold,  examine,  and 
understand,  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  of  his  Maker.  In 
the  wonders  of  vegetation,  with 
which  this  mode  of  life  must  be 
continually  conversant,  in  the 
operations  of  tiie  sun,  the  wind, 
the  rain,  and  the  seasons,  in  the 
curious  and  multiform  combi- 
nations of  natural  causes,  or 
modes  of  Divine  agency,  perpet- 
ually suggested  to  his  eye,  he 
could  not  fail  to  find  means  of 
daily  mental  enlargement,  virtue, 
and  happiness.  Here,  also,  he 
stood,  a  useful  example  of  indus- 
try, and  of  husbandry,  to  all  his 
offspring. 

3.  We  are  informed,  that  the 
progenitors  of  mankind  were 
naked. 

Although  this  is  a  part  of  the 
present  subject,  requiring  a  dis- 
tant and  general  discussion,  from 
principles  of  delicacy;  although 
loose,  and  weak,  minds  are  easily 
induced  to  improper  sentiments 
concei-ning  it;  yet  it  is  most 
properly  mentioned  by  the  sac- 
red writer;  and  not  improperly 
introduced,  as  I  conceive,  in  this 
lecture. 

By  the  fact,  which  is  here  re- 
cited; viz.  that  our  first  parents 


were  naked,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  not  ashamed;  com- 
pared with  the  further  fact,  that 
their  nakedness  Avas  the  cause  of 
shame,  the  moment  they  lost 
their  virtuous  character;  we  are 
taught  these  interesting  truths: 
that  shame  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
an  attendant  upon  virtue;  that  it 
is  the  offspring  of  sin  merely; 
and  that  sin  is  the  only  debase- 
ment, and  despicableness,  of 
moral  beings.  Of  course  we 
know,  that,  when  our  shame 
arises  from  a  sense  of  natural  in- 
firmities, or  from  unavoidable 
disadvantages;  or  when  we  ex- 
perience, and  indulge,  contempt 
towards  the  deformity  of  person, 
natural  imbecility,  involuntary 
ignorance,  necessary  humble- 
ness of  situation,  plainness  of 
manners,  poverty,  and  depend- 
ence, we  discover  weakness  of 
judgment^  pravity  of  taste,  and 
grossness  of  character. 

Furthei^,  as  our  first  parents 
were  without  any  other  witness 
of  their  situation,  either  before, 
or  after,  their  apostasy;  and  ever 
in  the  former  case  free  both  from 
shame  and  terror,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter were  overwhelmed  by  both; 
we  are  taught,  that  virtue  insures 
confidence  and  peace  before 
God,  and  that  sin  plunges  the 
soul  into  disgrace  and  dismay. 
A  particular  reason  for  noticing 
this  fact  in  this  course  of  lec- 
tures will  appear  further  on. 

4.  In  their  first  state,  we  are 
further  informed,  Adam  and  Eve 
were  virtuous. 

This  assertion  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  directly  question- 
ed. It  is  so  consonant  to  our 
ideas  of  propriety,  that  an  Intel- 
lectual being,  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  God,  should  be  a  virtu- 
ous being,  that  most  men  seem 
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easily  to  admit  the  fact,  so  far  as 
they  are  willing  to  admit  any 
thing  scriptural.  Some  inter- 
vention of  creature  agency,  some 
contamination  of  the  Creator's 
work  after  it  had  been  finished 
by  his  hand,  is  exhibited  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  has  been  gene- 
rally received  by  mankind,  as  at 
least  comporting*  with  their  most 
natural,  and  defensible,  ideas  on 
this  interesting  subject;  as  help- 
ing us  one  step  towards  satisfac- 
tory opinions  concerning  the 
great  problem,  furnished  by  the 
existence  of  moral  evil.  The 
two  last  articles,  viz. 

5.  That  our  first  parents  were 
united  in  marriage;  and 

6.  That  they  were  formed 
with  different  characteristical 
qualities;  so  as  mutually  to  pro- 
mote their  common  happiness; 
may  be  handled  together  without 
disadvantage. 

That  our  first  parents  were, 
strictly  speaking,  united  in  mar- 
riage, according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  according  to  the  pai't 
of  them  now  under  consideration, 
cannot  be  rationally  doubted. 

Moses  declares,  that  God 
formed  the  woman  of  one  of  the 
ribs  of  the  man.  As  it  was  equal- 
ly easy  for  the  Creator  to  have 
made  the  woman,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  man;  or  in  any 
other  manner;  this  fact  seems 
intended,  merely,  to  impress 
upon  man  the  intimate  union  of 
the  husband  and  wife.  Thus  was 
it  understood  by  Adam;  whose 
comment  tipon  it,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed: This  is  71CW  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  Jiesh  of  my  flesh.  She 
shall  be  called  woman,  because  she 
ivas  taken  out  of  man. 

But  this  point  is  placed  be- 
yond all  debate  by  our  Savior  in 
his  exposition  of  this  part  of  the 


history  of  man's  creation.  The 
Pharisees,  says  the  Evangelist, 
came  unto  him,  temfiting  him,  and 
saying  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful  for 
a  man  to  fiut  away  his  wife  for 
every  cause?  And  he  answered^ 
and  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  not 
read,  that  he,  who  made  them  at 
the  beginning,  made  them  male 
and  female,  -and  said,  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave J^ather  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife,  and  they  tivain  shall  be  one 
fesh?  Here  our  Savior  informs 
us,  that,  when  God,  at  the  crea- 
tion of  mankind,  made  them 
male  and  female.  He  himself 
said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  mart 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife; 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 
These  words,  Christ  has  inform- 
ed us,  are  not,  as  they  are  com- 
monly supposed,  the  words  of 
Adam;  nor  the  words  of  Moses; 
but  the  words  of  God  himself. 
It  was  he,  who  said,  who  g-ave  it 
as  an  universal  law  to  mankind, 
that  for  this  cause,  viz.  the  inti- 
mate union  between  a  husband 
and  wife,  inherent  in  the  relation 
of  marriage,  and  solemnly  sym- 
bolized by  the  manner,  in  which 
the  woman  was  created,  shall  a 
man  lawfully,  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment, leave  his  father  and  moth- 
er; and  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
their  family,  and  under  their  con- 
trol. Nearly  as  he  is  connected 
with  them;  greatly  as  he  is  in- 
debted to  them;  and  absolutely 
as  he  is  obliged  by  other  princi- 
ples to  continue  with  them.;  he 
shall  still  leave  them,  and  cleave 
unto  his  wife;  shall  reside  with 
her,  and  devote  his  labors  to  her 
support  and  comfort;  because  he 
is  more  nearly  united  to  her  by 
God  himself,  than  he  is  to  any 
other  earthly  relation.     So  inti- 
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mate  is  this  union,  that  the  Au- 
thor of  it  has  declared  the  hus- 
band and  wife  to  be  no  more 
twain,  but  one.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  ib.is  is  not  said  con- 
cerning- Adam  and  Eue^  but  con- 
cerning a  man;  that  is,  concern- 
ing any  inan^  or  every  man,  and 
his  Tjife.  Every  husband  and  his 
wife,  therefore,  to  the  end  of 
time,  are  here  declared  by  their 
Creator  to  be  so  united,  that 
they  are  no  more  twain.  In  this 
solemn,  and  explicit,  manner 
does  Christ  declare  marriag-e  to 
be  an  institution  of  God. 

To  this  declaration  he  imme- 
diately adds  his  own  decision 
concerning  this  universal  truth, 
and  the  immutability  of  the  pre- 
cept, from  which  it  was  derived. 
Wherefore^  he  says,  they^  i.  e.  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  are  no 
more  twain^  hut  one.  Because 
God  has  united  them  by  his  infi- 
nite authority,  they  can  never 
lawfully  cease  to  be  one. 

Again,  he  observes;  What., 
therefore.,  God  hath  joined  togeth- 
er., let  not  man  put  aninder.  In 
these  words  Christ  declares,  that 
God  joined  together  a  man  and 
his  wife,  i.  e.  every  husband  and 
his  wife,  at  the  time,  when  Adam 
and  Eve  were  united  in  mar- 
riage, and  by  the  law,  which  he 
uttered  on  that  occasion,  and  in 
which  he  instituted  marriage, 
universally,  by  his  own  authority. 
Understood  in  any  other  manner, 
our  Savior's  words  have  obvious- 
ly neither  application,  nor  mean- 
ing. God  has  in  no  sense  ever 
joined  man  and  woman  at  all,  as 
husband  and  wife,  except  by  a 
Divine  institution  of  marriage. 
Should  it  be  supposed,  that  God 
joins  the  married  pair,  because 
he   has  instituted  civil  govern- 
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ment,  and  through  their  agency 
accomplishes  this  union;  I  an- 
swer. He  may,  in  this  sense,  be 
as  justly  said  to  join  men  in 
all  other  voluntary  connexions, 
formed  under  the  sanction  of 
civil  government.  The  absurdi- 
ties, flowing  from  this  extension 
of  the  passage,  are  so  many, 
great,  and  obvious,  that,  proba- 
bly, no  man  will  attempt  to  de- 
fend tliem.  No  man,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  say,  that  medical  so^ 
cieties,  insurance  companies,  and' 
banks,  are,  in  the  proper  sense, 
joined  together  by  God;  nor  that 
it  is  unlawful  for  man  to  put 
them  asunder. 

Should  any  person  isay,as  some 
within  my  knowledge  have  said, 
that  the  words,  let  not  man  fiut 
asunder,  should  be  rendered  let 
not  the  vmn,  i.  e^  the  husband, 
fiut  asunder:  I  would  request 
such  a  person  to  look  into  his 
Greek  Testament;  where  he  will 
find,  that  the  word,  rendered 
man,  instead  df  being  o  «vv]f ,  the 
man,  or  the  husband,!^  av^i^caiCCQ^ 
without  the  article.  This  word, 
every  smatterer  in  Greek 
knows,  is  of  the  common  gender; 
and  thei'efore  denotes  man  uni- 
versally; and  when  used  without 
the  article,  denotes  in  the  most 
appropriate,  and  absolute  man- 
ner, which  is  possible  in  the 
Greek  language,  all  mankind. 
The  precept  of  our  Savior  is, 
therefore,  as  explicitly,  as  it 
could  be,  What  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  in  any  ivise^ 
either  as  an  individual  or  a  pub- 
lic body,  either  as  a  husband,  a 
Legislature,  or  a  Judicial  tribu- 
nal,/zwJ  asunder. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no 
other  junction,  or  act,  of  any  civil 
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authority  is   in  the    Scriptures 
called  an  act  of  God. 

That  marriage  should  be  a  Di- 
vine institution  is  wholly  conso- 
nant to  reason.  Marriage  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  well  be- 
ing of  man;  particularly, 

1.  By  marriage  man  becomes 
attached  to  one  place  of  resi- 
dence; to  one  course  of  steady 
pursuits;  and  to  the  only  kinds 
of  conduct,  which  are  either  vir- 
tuous, or  useful. 

2.  All  the  social  affections,  all 
the  tenderness  of  man,  are  origi- 
nated by  this  relation.  Without 
these  man  would  be  a  mere  com- 
pound of  the  swine,  and  the  ti- 
ger. 

3.  Families  have  their  sole  ori- 
gin in  marriage;  and  in  no  other 
state,  than  that  of  distribution  in- 
to families,  could  the  happiness 
of  mankind  be  produced,  to  any 
serious  extent. 

4.  Marriage  is  the  source  of 
domestic  instruction:  the  most 
important  of  all  instruction. 

5.  It  is  the  source  of  early 
habits  of  submission,  economy, 
order,  industry,  and  peace. 
Without  these  there  would  be  no 
future  industry,  nor  economy; 
no  submission  to  government; 
no  public  order,  peace,  nor  hap- 
piness. 

6.  Marriage  is  the  foundation 
of  neighborhoods,  and  thus  is  the 
source  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
churches. 

7.  Marriage  is  the  source  of 
all  friendly,  virtuous,  just  inter- 
course. 

With  these  views  of  marriage, 
no  man  can  wonder,  that  God 
should  have  taken  so  important 
an  object  into  his  own  hands, 
and  regulated  it  by  his  own 
wisdom,  authority,  and  express 
commands. 


For  these  great  ends,  involv- 
ing all  human  good,  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  God,  as  we 
are  here  informed,  fitted  the 
sexes  for  the  duties,  respective- 
ly allotted  to  them.  The  man 
with  superior  strength  of  body, 
and  firmness  of  mind,  was  qual- 
ified to  enterprise,  and  accom- 
plish, the  rougher  and  more 
laboi'ious  offices  of  life.  The 
woman,  of  a  feebler,  finer,  and 
more  elegant  texture,  was  equal- 
ly prepared  to  transact  the  easier, 
more  quiet,  and  more  retired, 
business  of  the  household.  The 
duties  of  both  were  indispensa- 
ble; and  each  was  wholly  fitted 
for  the  province,  assigned  by  the 
all-wise  Director. 

Without  this  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tural history  a  Revelation  would 
have  been  obviously  incomplete. 
The  whole  carries  strong  proof 
on  its  face  of  being  a  proper, 
and  indispensable,  communica- 
tion in  a  Word  of  God. 

Of  the  reality  of  the  facts,  con- 
tained in  this  story,  I  shall  now 
adduce  from  extraneous  sources 
such  evidence,  as  has  fallen  un- 
der my  observation. 

1.  Plato,  who  describes  the 
whole  state  of  Paradise  under 
an  obscure  allegory,  has  these 
observations  concerning  the  first 
progenitors  of  mankind: 

"God  fed  them,  and  governed 
them,  himself,  as  men  now  feed^ 
and  govern  men.  Whilst  he 
performed  this  office,  there  were 
no  communities:  nor  did  they 
take  wives,  nor  have  children. 
They  fed  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
oak,  and  of  other  trees,  as  the 
eai'th  spontaneously  supplied 
them  without  culture.  They 
were  naked,  also;  and  passed 
their  time  in  the  open  air;  en- 
joying   a  milder    climate,    and 
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lodging  on  the  green  herbs. 
This  was  the  life  of  men  vinder 
the  reign  of  Saturn." 

2.  In  another  place,  referring 
to  the  same  period,  he  says; 
'*'The  men  of  that  age  conversed, 
and  lived,  familiarly  with  beasts." 

3.  Stefihanus  tells  us  who 
K^ovo?,  or  5«rMrK,  was.  "K§iovo?," 
he  says,  "was  called  Adanos; 
and  was  the  son  of  heaven  and 
earth;"  i.  e.  he  was  created  by 
heaven,  or  God,  out  of  the  earth. 

4.  Diodorus  says;  "The  Egyp- 
tians held,  that  mankind  were 
originally  naked;  ate  fruits;  and 
were  destitute  of  houses." 

5.  Dichoearchus^  the  Peripate- 
tic, says;  "The  men,  who  lived 
first,  and  were  nearest  to  the 
gods,  were  of  the  best  disposi- 
tion, and  led  the  best  life.  Hence 
that  age  was  called  the  Golden 
age." 

6.  Calanus^  an  ancient  Hindoo 
philosopher,  says,  as  his  dec- 
larations are  recorded  by  Strabo, 
"All  things  were  originally  full 
of  meal,  and  wheat,  as  now  of 
dust.  The  different  fountains 
flowed  with  water,  milk,  wine, 
and  honey.  Bvit  men,  through 
the  abundance  of  good,  became 
wicked.  God  then,  moved  with 
anger,  destroyed  their  happy 
state;  and  established  a  new 
state  of  toil  and  trouble." 

7.  Plato,  as  heretofore  quoted, 
says;  "The  first  of  mankind 
were  made  in  the  likeness  of 
God;"  and  adds,  in  another 
place;  "The  likeness  of  God 
consists  in  holiness." 

8.  Among  the  eastern  nations 
generally,  from  China  to  Italy, 
these  opinions  prevailed:  viz. 
"That  the  first  of  mankind  were 
the  best;  and  were  truly,  and 
emineutly  virtuous:     That    the 


earth  brought  forth  their  food 
spontaneously:  That  that  food 
consisted  of  fruits:  That  they 
wore  no  clothes:  That  they 
were  pleaceful,  and  beloved  of 
the  gods:  And  that  the  beasts 
were  under  their  dominion,  and 
at  peace  Avith  them." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Hin- 
doostan,  Greece,  and  Italy,  this 
age  was  called  the  Golden  age. 
So  general  an  agreement  con- 
cerning the  first  age  of  the  world 
is  scai'cely  explicable,  but  on 
the  supposition,  that  it  was  in 
every  country  a  traditionary 
story  of  the  paradisiacal  state: 
for  it  is  obviously  contradictoiy 
to  every  thing,  which  those  that 
received  it  could  have  learned 
from  expei4en\pe. 

9.  Maniage  has  spread,  in  one 
mode  or  other,  through  ail  man- 
kind; and  that,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  human  passions.  The  nat- 
ural inclinations  of  men  prompt 
them  to  promiscuous  concubin- 
age. Yet  even  among  savages 
such  concubinage  has  not  pre- 
vailed. The  sacred  nature  of  mar- 
riage strongly  realized  among 
many  ancient,  and  most  modern, 
heathen,  has  in  all  probability 
chiefly  resisted  this  evil.  Mar- 
riage, also,  has  in  almost  all  na- 
tions been  customarily  celebrat- 
ed by  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  solemnized  in  connexion 
with  religious  worship.  Such 
an  agreement  of  nations,  so  nu- 
merous, and  so  distant  in  place 
and  manners,  strongly  supports 
the  assertion,  that  it  was  origin- 
ally a  Divine  institution.  The 
only  possible  causes  of  this 
agreement  are  the  fact,  tradi- 
tionarily  conveyed  down  from 
the  beginnmg,  that  God  origin- 
ally   instituted    marriage;    and 
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that  marriage  is  so  obviously  to 
the  eye  of  reason  a  religious  ser- 
vice, that  all  nations  have  seen 
this  truth,  and  accorded  with  it 
in  their  practice.  It  is  incredi- 
ble, that  savage  nations  should 
have  reasoned  concerning  this 
subject  at  all;  and  particularly, 
that  they  should  have  discerned 
this  truth  with  such  clearness,  as 
universally,  or  almost  universal- 
ly, to  have  harmonized  in  an 
open,  practical  obedience  of  it. 
Among  ourselves,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  advantages,  which  we 
possess  for  knowing  this  truth, 
many  philosophers,  and  even 
some  '  divines,  have  regarded 
marriage  as  being  merely  a  civil 
contract.  How  savages,  by  the 
exercise  of  reason  only,  should 
discern  what  such  men  are  un- 
able to  discern,  or  have  failed 
to  discern,  seems  incapable  of 
being  explained.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fairly  presumed,  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  and  the  cor- 
responding practice,  were  spread 
through  the  world  by  a  tradi- 
tion, originally  derived  from 
Adam,  and  afterwards  from 
Noah. 


For  the  Paiioplist. 

ON    HUMAN    DEPRAVITY, 

(Continued  fi-om  p.  361.) 

II.  lNGiiAfi<ruDE  to  God  has  e-V' 
er  been  a  firoof  of  great  and  gen- 
eral defiravity.  In  perusing  the 
observations  which  I  am  about  to 
make  under  this  head,  the  read- 
er is  requested  to  bear  in  mind, 
thdX  the   conduct   of  men   in  a 


Christian  land  is  intended  to  be 
kept  particularly  in  view.  This 
is  done  for  two  reasons:  The 
conduct  here  referred  to  is  the 
most  forcible  proof  of  the  posi- 
tion above  stated;  and  every  per- 
son may  at  once  see,  that  facts, 
which  are  continually  taking 
place  before  his  eyes,  furnish 
this  proof  in  abundance. 

Yet  nxQxi  are  not  insensible  of 
the  inherent  vileness  of  ingrati- 
tude. They  usually  stigmatize 
it  as  the  blackest  of  vices.  When 
charged  with  being  guilty  of  it 
towards  their  fellow  men,  they 
are  extremely  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit the  charge,  and  scein  con- 
scious that  the  truth  of  such  a 
charge  involves  great  turpitude. 
Those  who  complain  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  others  towards 
themselves,  feel  warranted  to  do 
it  with  great  bitterness;  and  to 
indulge  feelings  of  deep  indig- 
nation. Perhaps  there  is  na 
trait  of  character  more  universal- 
ly detested  by  mankind,  gene- 
rally, than  a  flagrant  want  of 
gratitude  to  those,  who  have  be- 
stowed great  temporal  benefits. 
Still  how  few,  and  how  inconsid- 
erable, are  all  the  benefits  which 
man  car^  bestow,  compared  with 
those  which  all  men  are  contin- 
ually receiving  at  the  hand  of 
God? 

A  minute  account  of  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  every 
day  is  but  an  enumeration  of  so 
many  proofs  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness, and  so  many  obligations  to 
gratitude.  We  are  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  com- 
mon bounties  of  Providence  as 
coming  to  us  of  course;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  put  that 
high  estimate  upon  them,  which 
our  indispensable  need  of  them 
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demands.  He  is  not  qualified  to 
judge  with  respect  to  the  value 
of  healthful  food,  who  has  never 
felt  nor  imagined  the  horrors  of 
famine:  nor  can  any  one  suita- 
bly appreciate  the  blessings  of 
health,  reason,  friends,  and  lib- 
erty, if  he  has  never  contemplat- 
ed the  evils  of  disease,  insanity, 
exile,  and  confinement.  The 
same  observation  may  be  easily 
applied  to  many  other  classes  of 
enjoyments,  and  their  opposite 
privations.  Of  all  these  bles- 
sings God  is  the  immediate, 
kind,  and  necessary  Author. 
Without  his  providing  and  sus- 
taining hand  we  should  lose  not 
only  our  enjoyments,  but  our 
existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence 
■which  supports  these  trvxths, 
which  is  so  conclusive  that  none 
but  the  Atheist  can  help  seeing 
its  force;  and  notwithstanding 
this  evidence  is  every  day  press- 
ed upon  the  attention  of  men;  yet 
how  generally  do  they  disregard 
it;  and  refuse  those  returns  of 
gratitude,  which  are  the  least 
that  can  with  propriety  be  ren- 
dered by  dependent  creatures. 

There  are  seasons  in  the  lives 
of  most  persons,  when  they  are 
brought  to  some  just  reflections 
on  their  absolute  dependence  up- 
on their  Maker.  When  afflicted 
■with  dangerous  sickness,  they 
freqviently  feely  as  well  as  ac- 
knowledge in  words,  that  unless 
God  shall  help  them,  they  must 
quick  descend  into  the  grave. 
On  their  recovery,  as  the  danger 
of  their  late  situation  becomes 
more  known  to  them,  they  some- 
times feel  deeply  affected  with 
the  considei'ation  of  the  unmer- 
ited goodness  of  God.  In  many 
other  dangers,  as,  for  instance, 


that  of  a  storm  at  sea,  the  most 
inconsiderate  persons  are  often 
made  to  realize,  that  vain  is  the 
help  of  man.  But  unless  the 
special  grace  of  God  effectually 
change  the  heart,  these  impres- 
sions are  apt  to  cease  with  the 
occasion  which  produced  them, 
and  without  leaving  any  durable 
effect  except  a  gradual  increase 
of  stupidity. 

One  would  suppose,  that  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  wants, 
which  God  alone  can  effectuallv 
supply,  would  be  a  perpetual 
monitor  of  our  increasing  obliga- 
tions to  honor  and  obey  him. 
Yet  how  many  receive  the  food, 
without  which  they  would  imme- 
diately faint  and  perish,  not  only 
v/ith  no  devout  gratitude  to  the 
Giver,  but  with  no  reflection  that 
it  is  a  gift  at  all?  How  many  re- 
ceive the  precious  tokens  of 
Divine  bounty  without  a  single 
expression  of  thanks  for  the  pos- 
session, or  a  single  acknowledg- 
ment of  accountability  in  the  use 
of  them?  How  many  are  puffed 
up  with  pi'ide  and  insolence,  on 
account  of  worldly  prosperity; 
andassume  to  themselves  airs  of 
consequence  from,  this  tempora- 
ry  distinction,  while  they  are  un- 
willing to  yield  a  tribute  of  praise 
to  Him,  from  Avhom  all  that  they 
possess  originally  proceeded? 
How  many  abuse  the  gifts  which 
are  I'ichly  showered  down  upon 
them  from  on  high,  in  a  course 
of  open  and  inexcusable  sin;  thus 
devoting  to  base  and  vicious  pur- 
poses, what  should  have  been 
employed  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  benefit  of  taen?  What  a 
dreadful  account  will  be  given, 
at  the  final  judgment,  of  bles- 
sings abused,  powers  wilfully 
misapplied,   and  talents  prosti- 
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tuted!  With  what  terror  ought, 
these  reflections  to  overwhelm 
those,  to  whom  great  talents  of 
any  kind  have  been  given,  and 
who  have  so  far  forgotten  their 
interest  and  their  duty,  as  to 
waste  these  precious  gifts  in 
idleness,  or  pervert  them  to  sin. 
Of  them^  to  ivhom  much  is  given, 
much  shall  be  required. 

But,  numerous  and  valuable  as 
the  blessings  of  this  world  are,  a 
more  important  class  of  favors 
demands  our  gratitude.  I  refer 
to  that  amazing  display  of  benev- 
olence which  has  been  made  to 
the  world  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. Miserable,  guilty,  de- 
praved beings  are,  in  the  most 
afTectionate  manner,  entreated  to 
forsake  their  guilty  character, 
and  to  accept  of  immortal  happi- 
ness and  glory.  How  is  this  of- 
fer received?  an  offer  which  is 
worthy  of  the  unbounded  be- 
nevolence of  God,  and  beyond 
conception  necessary  to  per- 
ishing man.  Few  are  so  ig- 
norant as  not  to  know  how  this 
loffer  has  been  received.  It  has, 
in  a  word,  proved  mankind  gen- 
erally to  be  guilty  of  the  most 
wonderful  ingratitude.  While 
it  involved  all  conceivable  bles- 
sings, and  promised  a  final  de- 
liverance from  all  evil,  it  has 
been  treated  as  though  it  were  a 
needless  intrusion  upon  human 
pursuits-  Those  for  whose  ben- 
efit this  offer  was  first  proclaim- 
ed, and  has  been  continually  re- 
peated, have  usually  been  very 
unwilling  to  pay  any  attention  to 
it.  They  have,  with  great  una- 
nimity, been  inclined  to  procras- 
tinate, to  act  as  though  they  had 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  to 
evade  or  stifle  any  remonstrances 
of  reason  or  conscience.  They 
have  been  appai\emly  desirous  of 


living  as  though  they  had  no  in- 
terests beyond  the  grave  to  pro- 
vide for;  and  as  though  the  en- 
joyment of  the  present  hour,  and 
a  provision  for  the  worldly  pas- 
sions, were  the  great  and  the 
only  objects  to  be  attained  by 
man.  What  all  men  have  ap,- 
fieared  to  desire,  they  have 
doubtless  really  desired.  Thus, 
the  young  and  old;  the  man  of 
pleasui'e,  of  business,  and  of  am- 
bition; the  foolish  and  the  wise; 
the  ignorant  and  the  learned; 
have  agreed  in  the  rejection  of 
every  overture  of  Divine  mercy; 
and  all,  in  whose  favor  God  has 
not  peculiarly  interposed,  have 
persisted  in  tliis  rejection  to 
their  everlasting  ruin.  Can  any 
thing  add  to  the  darkness  and 
gloominess  of  the  picture 
which  the  mind  forms  to  itselfj 
while  pondering  on  the  plain 
and  by  no  means  aggravated 
statement  which  has  now  been 
made?  Can  ingratitude  be  more 
forcibly  exhibited  than  by  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  greatest  bles- 
sings, freely  off"ered  by  the  glo- 
rious and  the  independent  God, 
to  those  who  are  in  absolute  need 
of  these  very  blessings,  and  Avho 
must  be  miserable  for  ever  with- 
out them?  There  is  one  consid- 
eration which  heightens  the  guilt 
even  of  this  foolish  and  perverse 
conduct;  a  consideration  repeat- 
edly insisted  on  by  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord,  and  which  ought 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
every  ingenuous  heart.  It  is 
admirably  expressed  by  Paul  in 
these  memorable  words:  Jbor  ye 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  thai:  though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich.*  The  condescen- 
•  2  Cor.  viji,  9. 
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sion  of  Christ  in  submitting  to 
such  a  series  of  voluntary  humil- 
iation and  sufferings  as  the    sa- 
cred   Writers     have    recorded, 
must  deeply  affect  those  who  are 
willing  to  make  any  return  for 
great  and  unmerited  favors.  The 
Son   of   God   came  down   from 
heaven,  suffered  every  indignity 
from  men,  and  died  for  his  ene- 
iBies.      He  has  ever  since  sent 
into  the  world  a   succession  of 
faithful  servants,  endued  with  a 
like  spirit,  to  propose  the  terms 
of  reconciliation,  and   to   rouse 
mankind  by  a  representation  of 
the  terrors  which  threaten  them. 
Yet  the  great  body  of  men,  even 
of  those  who  call  themselves  af- 
ter his  name,  are  evidently  little 
affected   by  a   contemplation  of 
his  stupendous  love  and  mercy; 
and  vast  multitudes,  in  Christian 
countries,  are  altogether  regard- 
less  of   what   he   has   done   for 
them,  and  seem  never  to  think 
of  him  in  the  character  of  a  ben- 
efactor.      Such    perverse    con- 
tempt of  the   Divine  benignity, 
such    persevering     ingratitude, 
displayed  in  opposition  to  every 
motive  of  a  generous  or  benev- 
olent description,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  great  and 
general  depravity. 

III.  Another  proof  of  the  same 
-nature.^  is  the  practice  of  profan- 
ing the  name.)  the  attributes., 
the  institutions.,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Ond.  On  some  of 
these  particulars  my  plan  will 
not  permit  me  to  dwell;  I  shall 
therefore  leave  them  to  the  re- 
flections of  my  readers.  The 
profanation  of  the  name  of  God, 
and  of  his  Sabbath,  are  chosen  as 
the  subjects  of  a  few  remarks. 

It  has  been  a  prevailing  prac- 
tice in  all  ages  and  ail  nations,  to 
profane  the  name  of  God.     This 


trait  of  character  has  been  so  far 
from    ai'ising    from     accidental 
causes,  that  perhaps  in  no   one 
particular   have    all    classes    of 
men  more  resembled  each   oth- 
er.    It  is  manifest,  that  from  this 
assertion  those  are  to  be  except- 
ed, on  whom  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,   dispassionate   reason,    or 
even  a  good  education,  has  pro^ 
duced  its  proper  effect.    But  the 
force  of  the   general   remark  is 
not  weakened,  but  strengthened 
by  this  exception.    So  prone  are 
men  to  the  sin  of  profaneness, 
that  the  strongest  means  are  ne-. 
cessary  to  restrain  them  from  it. 
The   Heathen  were   univer 
sally  addicted  to  this  vice.     The 
names  of  their  gods  were  so  in- 
corporated with   their  common, 
discourse,  that  the  politest  writ- 
ers used  these  names  perpetual- 
ly as  elegant  expletives;  just  as 
the  name  of  the  true  God  has 
since  been  extensively  used  in 
fashionable   society.      That  Pa- 
gans should    be  habitually  pro- 
fane is  not  very  surprising,  if  we 
consider  the   character    of  the, 
gods    whom    they     worshipped^ 
But  our  principal    concern,  in 
this  discussion,  is  with  those  na- 
tions  in  which   the  Gospel  has 
been  preached,  and  so  far  receiv- 
ed, as  that  the  inhabitants  have 
been     denominated    Christians. 
The  records  of  history,  the  de- 
tails of  priva^te  manners,  and  the 
open   testimony   of  the    faithful 
ministers  of  Christ,  warrant  the 
assertion,     that    the    prevailing 
character   of    such  nations   has. 
been  that  of  bold  and  irreclaima- 
ble profaneness.      The  monarch 
on  his  throne,   the  courtiers  a- 
round  him,  the  officers  of  his  ar- 
mies and  his  fleets,  the  soldiers 
and   sailors    under    their    com- 
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mand,  the  tradesman,  the  artisan, 
the  laborer,  the  man  of  profes- 
sional eminence,  the  voluptuary, 
the  country  gentleman,  the  vas- 
sal, the  beggar  on  his  dunghill; 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in 
short,  of  every  age  and  character; 
have  habitually  used  the  name  of 
their  Creator  with  irreverence, 
with  profaneness,  and  but  too 
often  have  proceeded  to  blasphe- 
my. It  is  ti'ue  we  read,  even  in 
Chesterfield,  that  it  is  vulgar  to 
treat  sacred  things  with  con- 
tempt. Miserably  should  we  be 
mistaken,  however,  if  v/e  sup- 
posed that  the  fashionable  world 
acted  according  to  this  position. 
If  all  those  who  take  their  Mak- 
er's naiTie  in  vain,  are  to  be  struck 
off  the  list  of  fashionable  and 
polite  persons,  the  ranks  of  this 
class  of  societv"  will  be  prodi- 
giously thinned;  nor  will  they 
ever  be  replenished  till  the  world 
is  greatly  changed  from  what  it 
is  at  present.  The  fact  is,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  talents,  of 
the  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
of  great  influence  among  man- 
kind; men  highly  flattered  by 
their  companions,  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  their  country;  men 
of  the  most  elevated  rank,  and 
splendid  attainments,  have  fre- 
quently been  known  to  indulge 
in  the  coarse,  vulgar  profaneness 
of  bullies,  and  drunkards.  The 
inference  which  I  would  draw 
fronn  this,  is;  that  when  the  fear 
of  God  is  not  implanted  in  the 
heart,  the  tongue  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  restrained  from  cursing 
and  bitterness.  Another  infer- 
ence is, 'that  when  persons  of 
eminent  talents,  and  great  saga- 
city in  worldly  affairs,  are  not 
deterred  from  gross  and  public 
profaneness,    this   circumstance 


is  absolute  proof  that  profaneness 
is  a  jire-vailiyig  sin.  For  such 
men  do  not  practice  in  public, 
what  they  have  reason  to  suppose 
the  public  will  severely  con- 
demn. When  in  company  with 
men  who  disapprove  of  swearing, 
they  cease  swearing;  so  that  an 
obscure  clergyman,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  sincere,  can  by  his 
presence  repress  the  profane- 
ness of  a  lord.  To  prevent  mis- 
construction let  me  again  ob- 
serve, that  from  the  general  ob- 
servations which  have  been 
made,  all  those  are  to  be  except- 
ed who  have  truly  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  or  been 
influenced  by  the  restrednts  of 
I'eason,  or  a  good  education. 
Though  these  exceptions  have 
existed  among  all  classes  of  per- 
sons (to  the  glory  of  God's  grace  j) 
yet  few  have  been  the  instances, 
in  which  a  Christian  temper  and 
Christian  conduct  could  be  just- 
ly said  to  be  the  prevailing  tem- 
per and  conduct  of  any  commu- 
nity. What  a  lamentable  fact! 
Yet  truth  demands  that  it  should 
be  stated.  But  let  us  leave  the 
Christian  world  in  general,  and 
confine  our  inquiries  to  our  own 
country. 

And  here  every  true  patriot, 
as  well  as  every  genuine  friend 
of  virtue,  and  happiness,  will  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
profa7ie7iess  is  at  this  day  the  jirc- 
■vailing  character  of  our  nation. 
Possibly  some  who  have  lived  in 
a  retired  spot,  which  is  highly 
favored  above  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry,  may  question  the  just- 
ness of  this  position.  To  such  an 
one  I  will  first  explain  my  mean- 
ing, and  then  point  hinx  to  sourc- 
es of  inforni.ation,  whence  he 
may  be  satisfied  that  it  is  no  rash 
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assertion  concerning  which  he 
doubts.  A  sin  may  be  said  to 
prevail',  or  to  constitute  a  p.re- 
vailing  character.,  when  it  is 
openly,  publicly,  and  generally 
practised,  without  fear,  withovit 
shame,  without  punishment,  or 
rebuke,  or  even  effectual  disap- 
pi'obation.  A  less  forcible  de- 
scription than  this  might  author- 
ize the  epithet  prevailing  as  ap- 
plied to  a  sin;  but  all  this  and 
more  can  be  said  of  profaneness 
in  our  country.  Let  him  who 
doubts  the  fact  pass  with  an  ob- 
servant ear  through  the  streets 
of  our  great  towns;  let  him  hear 
the  vociferations  of  the  teamster, 
the  drayman,  the  sailor,  the  fish- 
erman; let  him  frequent  the  bar- 
rooms of  taverns,  and  any  other 
places  wh  re  there  is  a  promis- 
cuous intercourse  of  all  classes 
of  people;  let  him  mark  what  is 
said  in  the  boxes  of  a  theatre, 
or  in  other  places  of  public 
amusement;  let  him  listen  to 
the  sports  or  the  quarrels,  of 
boys  in  the  street;  and  let  his 
ears  be  stunned  with  the  orgies 
of  the  gamingtable.  If  he  thinks 
great  towns  an  unfair  specimen, 
as  perhaps  they  are  in  some 
measure,  let  him  get  into  the 
stage  and  pass  througn  the  coun- 
try in  different  directions;  let  him 
observe  the  conversation  of  his 
fellow  ti'avellers,  especially  if 
they  are  under  no  restraint  from 
any  of  the  company;  let  him  at- 
tend a  country  training,  or  a  vil- 
lage ball;  let  him  overhear  the 
political  disputes  which  occur 
every  day;  let  him  listen  to  the 
common  talk  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  new  settlements;  let  him 
hear  the  daily  language  of  the 
men  who  legislate  lor  the  differ- 
ent communities  through  the 
United  States,  and  o^ those  who 
Vol.  III.  jW-w  Series. 


execute  the  laws;  and  after  all 
this  let  him  say,  if  he  can,  that 
profaneness  is  7io(  the  prevailing 
character  of  this  nation. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  many  of 
the  instances  specified  as  oppor-* 
tunities  of  learning  the  true  state 
of  public  morals  in  this  respect, 
are  meetings  for  purposes  of 
pleasure.  In  such  meetings, 
the  mind  naturally  seeks  for  en- 
joyment without  restraint;  and 
the  language,  manners,  and  ac.-- 
tions,  ai^e  such  as  spontaneously 
flow  from  the  heart. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  we  have 
laws  against  profaneness,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  pre- 
vailing sin;  the  answer  is  easy. 
Those  very  laws,  when  compare 
ed  with  the  manner  in  whicji 
they  are  executed,  afford  demon- 
strative  evidence  that  the  melan- 
choly view  which  has  been  giv- 
en of  the  subject  is  the  true  one. 
Many  states  in  the  Union,  per- 
haps all  the  states,  have  plain, 
peremptory  laws  against  pro- 
faneness. Yet  with  these  laws 
prominent  on  the  Statute  books, 
it  is  doubted  whether  there  is  a 
single  town  in  the  whole  Amer- 
ican republic,  where  they  are,  or 
can  be,  executed.  Why?  Not 
because  there  aro  not  some,  both 
magistrates  and  people,  who 
would  gladly  do  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  have  these  salutary  re- 
straints put  in  force;  butbecause 
the  multitudes  of  our  communi- 
ty are  willing  to  see  them  violat- 
ed, and  trampled  in  the  dust;  and 
because  in  this  overwhelming 
majority  are  included  a  full  pro- 
portion of  the  rich,the  influential, 
and  those  who  ouglit  to  stand  as 
a  rock  against  the  floods  of  im- 
morality which  are  pouring  in. 
upon  us. 
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The  more  time  has  been  oc- 
cupied on  this  national  sin,  as  it 
is  one  which  daily  addresses  our 
senses,  and  one  which  is  pecul- 
iarly oiFensive  to  a  holy  God, 

But  what  is  the  natvire  of  the  sin 
which  merits  so  much  attention? 
Let  us  examine  it  a  moment. 
It  consists  in  boldly  con- 
temning the  name  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  almighty  and  ever 
blessed  Jehovah,  by  whom  the 
perpetrators  %i  this  sin  were 
made,  and  are  sustained  in  life. 
It  is  insulting  Him  who  could 
instantly  vindicate  his  honor  by 
the  destruction  of  the  rebellious 
worm,  who  thus  rises  in  hostili- 
ty against  him.  It  is  sinning  di- 
rectly against  God.  There  is  no 
pretext  which  a  perverted  con- 
science can  allege  in  its  extenu- 
ation; there  is  no  subterfuge  un- 
der which  a  deceived  heart  can 
expect  to  hide  its  own  deformity. 
Every  person  knows,  that  if  he 
speaks  contemptuously  or  re- 
proachfully of  his  friend,  such 
friend  has  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  him.  Every  man 
knows,  that  he  is  unwilling  his 
child  should  make  his  name  a 
vulgar  expletive,  and  should  use 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
his  commands  and  his  character 
into  contempt.  How,  then,  can 
any  man  help  knowing,  that  a 
useless  and  irreverent  repetition 
of  the  adorable  Creator's  name 
must  be  highly  displeasing  to 
Him. 

It  rnay  naturally  be  asked, 
What  is  the  motive  to  this  sin? 
Some  have  supposed  that  there 
was  no  motive  to  it,  nor  any  pos- 
sibility of  motive.  Accordingly 
Mrs.  More,  and  others,  have  rep- 
resented it  as  a  sin  committedybr 
the   pure   love    of  sinning:   and 


there  is  much  force  in  the  reprc" 
sentation.  But  vanity  appears 
sometimes  to  urge  men  forward 
in  a  course  of  profaneness;  a  van- 
ity which  is  pleased  with  the 
thought  of  being  above  vul- 
gar fears  and  restraints,  though 
it  is  not  very  anxious  to  be  above 
vulgar  sins.  This  vanity  may  at 
times  rise  so  high,  as  to  be  grat- 
ified with  the  idea  of  keeping  up 
a  war  with  Heaven.  Miserable 
infatuation!  O  the  astonishing 
forbearance  of  God! 

But  it  will  be  pleaded,  that 
men  are  profane  through  habit, 
and  that  they  do  not  reflect,  that 
God  has  forbidden  the  conduct  of 
which  they  are  guilty.  As  to  the 
habit,  it  is  an  aggravation  of  their 
case,  not  an  excuse.  As  to  the 
other  part  of  the  plea,  it  is  not 
founded  in  truth.  Men  do  know, 
even  the  naost  ignorant  whieh  can 
easily  be  found  in  a  Christian 
land,  do  know,  tliat  God  has  for- 
bidden them  to  swear  profanely. 
The  great  body  of  those  who  are 
criminal  in  this  respect,  know  the 
force-  and  the  authority  of  the 
sentence,  Jehovah  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name 
in  -x'uin.  How,  then,  is  their  con- 
tinuance in  this  sin  to  be  account- 
ed for?  In  this  way  only,  that  men 
are  the  subjects  of  great  and  aw- 
ful depra-vity. 

On  the  subject  of  violating  the 
Sabbath  I  shall  be  brief,  and  shall 
confine  my  observations  to  our 
own  country,  and  the  present 
times. 

The  Sabbath  was  instituted 
with  the  most  benevolent  design, 
and  has  been  productive  of  the 
most  desirable  effects.  The  ob- 
servance of  it  was  most  solemn- 
ly enjoined  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  experience  of  theChurch 
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in  all  ages  has  established  it  as 
an  undeviatins?  rule,  that  religion 
declines  as  the  Sabbath  is  neg- 
lected. So  undoubted  is  this  rule, 
that  those  who  diminish  the  sanc- 
tity of  this  holy  day,  may  be  just- 
ly considered  as  I'claxing  the 
bonds  of  religion;  and  those  who 
habitually  profane  it,  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  banish  Chris- 
tianity from  the  world.  Yet  the 
Sabbath  is  most  openly  and  pub- 
licly violated  in  every  part  of  this 
country;  and  in  very  few  parts 
only  is  there  any  thing  like  a 
restraint.  Travelling  on  this  day 
has  become  deplorably  com- 
mon.* Riding  out  for  pleasure 
and  recreation  is  another  abuse 
of  this  day,  which  is  fast  gaining 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
our  great  towns;  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  Sabbath 
is  made  a  day  of  tavern-haunting, 
riot,  and  drunkenness. 

These  sins  are  the  more  enor- 
mous, as  New  England  has  been, 
through  a  long  course  of  years, 
remarkable  for  an  exemplary  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.  A  care- 
ful history  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  day  has  been  I'e gar ded,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try till  the  present  time,  would  be 
not  only  an  exhibition  of  the  val- 
ue of  the  institution,  but  a  proof 
of  the  strong  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  neglect  and  destroy  the 
most  valuable  means  of  happi'- 
ness. 

When  the  beneficent  influence 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  it,  are  considered; 
when  the  importance  of  religious 
worship,    and   religious  knowl- 

*  To  this  the  carrying  of  the  mail 
ron  Sunday  has  contributed  in  a  very 
essential  degTeej  at  least  so  iiir  as 
New-England  is  concerned. 


edge,  are  contemplated;  when 
the  general  dissoluteness  and  ir- 
religion  which  follow  the  profan- 
ation of  this  day,  are  brought  in- 
to view;  it  seems  incredible  that 
it  should  ever  be  neglected  and 
violated,  in  a  community  where 
its  advantages  have  been  once 
experienced,  tmless  in  conse- 
quence  of  great  and  general  de- 
pravity. V.  A. 
CTo  be  continued. ) 


For  the  Panopllst. 

ADVICE  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

The  rising  generation  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  hope  of  the 
Church,and  of  their  country.  Ex- 
perience teaches,  that  the  future 
character  and  condition  of  men, 
are  usually  suspended  on  a  few 
of  the  first  years  of  life.  You  who 
are  in  this  precious,  dangerous 
season,  need  instruction  and 
warning.  Will  you  receive  afcAv 
serious  counsels  from  one  who 
has  himself  passed  through  your 
period  of  life;  who  has  probably 
read,  and  thought,  and  seen  more 
of  the  world,  than  you  can  be 
supposed  to  have  done;  and  who 
has  no  motive  in  off'ering  you 
these  thoughts,  but  a  desire  to 
promote  your  temporal  and  eter- 
nal welfare?  If  any  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  this  paper  is  de- 
signed, should  be  pex'suaded  to 
read  it  with  such  impressions  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  de- 
mands, the  writer  will  have  his 
reward. 

1.  It  is  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  are  young  that  Chris- 
tian piety  is,  above  all  other 
things,  necessary.  Without  this^ 
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you  probably  cannot  be  very  use- 
ful; without  this,  you  certainly 
cannot  be  happy.      Be   assured 
that  true   religion  does  not  re- 
quire   you   to  be   unsocial   and 
gloomy.   It  will  not  shut  you  up 
in  monastic  retirement.    It  will 
not  debar  you  from  one  comfort, 
Bor  deny  you  one  earthly  enjoy- 
ment, that  is  limited  by  reason, 
or  consistent  with  the  great  pur- 
poses of  your  being.     It  allows, 
it  even  requires  you  to  be  cheer- 
ful—-nay,  it  will  make  you  cheer- 
ful in  the  midst  of  scenes  which 
blast  the  foolish  levities  of  the 
ungodly — scenes    which    wring 
their   hearts  with   anguish,  and 
turn  their  laughter  into  heavi- 
ness. It  will  make  you  cheerful 
in  the   hour  of  distress  and  of 
death.     Are  you  afraid  of  being 
reproached?— 'By  whom?    Wise 
and  worthy  men  do  not  scoff  at 
piety;    and   can  you   fear  to  be 
stigmatised  by  infatuated  hard- 
ened wretches,  whose   appltaise 
would    be   infamy,    and    whose 
tongues   Avill   soon   be   cold    in 
death?  What  is  the  momentary 
reproach  of  dying  woi'ms,  when 
put  in  the  balance   against  the 
solid  joys,  and  immortal  hopes 
of  a  Christian.     Say  not  that  re- 
ligion is  suited  to  the  gravity  of 
age,  rather  than  to  the  gaiety  of 
youth,  and  that  you  are  too  young 
to   relinquish  your  pleasures.— 
What  jileasuresl    Are  they  for- 
bidden by  the  Gospel?    And  do 
you  refuse  to   part  with   them? 
What  think  you  of  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness? At  the  hazard  of  your  souls, 
will  you  plead  for  those  frivolous 
and  fleeting  pleasures  which  a 
common  fever  would  spoil,  and 
which    one  glimpse  of  eternity 
would  blast  forever?  Say  not  that 
there  will  be  time  enough  to 


think  on  this  subject,  though  you 
should  still  delay  it  for  a  little 
season.  What  if  this  little  season 
in  which  you  propose  to  neglect 
the  Gospel  should  prove  your  ora- 
ly  season  to' embrace  it?  Early 
piety  is  but  a  reasonable  duty 
which  you  owe  to  the  Author  of 
your  life  and  being.  Who  has  giv- 
en you  reason,  and  cast  your  lot 
among  Bibles  and  Sabbaths?  Who 
preserves  your  life  while  some  of 
your  associates,  once  as  young, 
as  healthy,  and  as  sprightly  as 
you,  are  sleeping  in  the  grave? 
Go,  visit  the  spot  where  they  lie, 
and  answer  these  inquiries  to 
your  own  heart.  Who  invites 
you  to  etei'nal  joys,  and  promis- 
es to  be  found  of  you,  if  you  seek 
him  early?  It  is  that  merciful 
Creator  whonri  you  are  command- 
ed to  remember  in  the  days  of 
your  youth.  In  a  word,  piety 
win  guard  you  against  innumer- 
able dangers  and  secure  to  you 
innumerable  blessings.  This  is 
the  only  shield  that  can  enable 
you  to  repel  a  bold  temptation 
with  the  reply  of  young  Joseph 
to  the  Egyptian  seducer;  Honv 
shall  I  do  this  great  ivickedness 
and  sin  against  God?  This  and 
this  only  can  prepare  you  to  live 
usefully  and  to  die  happily. 

2.  Next  to  piety  of  heart  I  ad- 
vise you  to  seek  for  correct  sen- 
timents in  religion — Not  to  dwell 
on  the  absurdity  of  that  opinion, 
that  a  man  may  be  a  Christian, 
while  he  disregards,  or  even  dis- 
believes all  the  essential  truths 
of  Christianity,  at  this  day,  cer- 
tainly, you  can  be  neither  inno- 
cent nor  safe,  without  established 
sentiments. — You  will  meet  with 
fanatics,  crying,  lo  here,  and  lo 
there.  You  will  meet  with  Infi- 
dels, scoffing  at  all  religion.  You 
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will  be  assailed  by  evil  men  and 
seducers.  If  you  are  to  have  no 
opinion  of  your  own; — if  you  are 
to  remain  fickle  and  wavering; — 
the  dupes  of  every  caviller  or 
dreamer,  if  you  are  to  be  tossed 
to  and  fro,  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, I  tremble  for  you.  Poor 
youthful  mariners!  You  ate  em- 
barked on  a  boisterous  ocean. 
The  tempest  roars,but  you  have 
neither  helm,  nor  cable,  nor  com- 
pass. There  you  drive  amidst 
conflicting  elements:  there  you 
dash  on  some  fatal  rock!  I  say 
again,  that  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  if  you  would  not  hold  youT 
souls  in  jeopardy,  you  must  have 
sentiments:  sentiments  which  are 
yours,  not  by  tradition  or  acci- 
dent, but  as  the  result  of  patient, 
prayerful  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Then  you  will  be  established  in 
opinions,  which  you  will  not  be 
unable  to  defend  nor  ashamed 
to  own.  Hosts  of  scoffers  may 
assault,  but  they  cannot  shake, 
the  foundation  of  your  faith. 

3.  The  next  thing  which  I  re- 
commend to  your  attention  is 
the  importance  of  improving 
your  minds,  in  sound,  useful 
knowledge.' — ^Light  is  not  more 
essential  to  the  natural  world, 
than  knowledge  to  the  intellect- 
ual. Without  this,  you  can  nev- 
er have  any  just  confidence  in 
your  own  opinions,  on  any  sub- 
ject, nor  can  your  opinions  de- 
serve the  respect  or  confidence 
of  others.  Without  knowledge, 
I  admit  you  may  become  rich. 
This  requires  no  miracle.  It  re- 
quires only  a  knowledge  of  the 
Alphabet  and  the  first  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  with  a  moderate 
share  of  talents,  and  a  heart  suffi- 
ciently devoted  to  the  object,  to 
pursue  it  through  all  hazards, 
and  all  restraints^  of  conscience. 


humanity,  and  piety.  But  what 
epitaph  would  befit  the  grave  of 
such  a  worldling?  "Here  lies  a 
wretch,  whose  life  was  iiseleas, 
and  his  death  unlamented." 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
Industry,  prudence,  economy, 
are  important  virtues.  The 
world  could  not  subsist  without 
them.  But  the  mere  love  of 
money  without  intellectual  or 
moral  worth;— the  mere  pursuit 
of  cents  and  mills,  furnishes  too 
small  an  employment  to  engross 
the  faculties  of  a  rational  being. 
The  man  is  stinted  and  degrad- 
ed from  his  own  dignity.  The 
soul  that  should  reach  at  immor- 
tality and  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a 
seraph,  crawls  like  the  reptile 
of  a  day.  When  money  becomes 
the  governing  object  of  a  young 
man,  from  that  moment,  as  to  all 
the  great  purposes  of  life,  he  is 
a  dwarf  among  his  species. 

I  admit  too,  that  without  knowl- 
edge you  may  be  gay  and  fash- 
ionable. An  excessive  taste  for 
finery,  which  many  contract  in 
youth,  betokens  poverty  of  un- 
derstanding,and  often  entails  pen- 
ury for  life. 

"Dress  drains  their  cellars  dry,  puts 

out  their  fires, 
And  introduces  hunger,    frost   and 

woe,  y 

Where  peace  and  hospitality  might 

reign." 

Yes,  persons  may  be  called 
gay,  for  a  little  season,  who  have 
neither  piety,  principle,  nor 
sense. 

*'But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 
Whose    head-aclies    nail  them  to   a 

noonday  bed. 
From   gaiety  wliich  fills  tlie  bones 

with  pain. 
The    mouth    with    blasphemy,    th& 

heart  with  woe." 
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You  were  not  born  barely  to 
embellish  a  mouldering  piece  of 
clay,  or  to  flutter  and  shine  for 
an  hour.  You  were  born  for  eter- 
nity. "Piety  and  understanding 
■will  rem:ain  a  solid  treasvire, 
•when  beauty  is  but  dust  and  ash- 
es, and  gaiety  forgotten." 

The  peacock  and  the  lily  are 
gay,  but  they  are  not  respected: 
they  have  no  mind.  It  is  not  an 
erect  stature,  nor  a  title,  nor  a 
ribband,  nor  an  estate,  that  can 
make  a  man  or  a  woman. 

*'PigmIes  are  pigmies  still,  though 

perched  on  Alps. 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  In  vales." 

If  you  would  have  esteem  you 
must  deserve  it.  You  must  cul- 
tivate your  intellectual  powers. 
You  must  read.  If  I  Were  to 
give  you  directions  on  this  point, 
I  should  say,  remember  always 
that  the  Bible  is  the  first  and  the 
best  of  books.  Fhe  great  Seiden 
found  more  satisfaction  in  this, 
than  in  the  whole  of  his  immense 
library.  The  king  of  Sicily  once 
said,  "I  hold  my  Bible  dearer 
than  my  kingdom.  If  I  must 
quit  either  it  should  be  my  dia- 
dem." It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
American  statesman  and  orator, 
Mr.  Ames,  "That  no  man  can  be 
truly  learned  or  eloquent,  who 
does  not  study  the  Scriptures!" 
Much  less,  can  he  be  truly  pious. 
Head  some  portion  of  the  Bible 
then  daily,  carefully,  prayerfully. 
Read  other  valuable  books  as  you 
have  opportunity.  In  the  choice 
of  these,  be  guided  by  some  ju- 
dicious iFriend.  Life  is  too  short 
to  be  wasted  upon  books  that  are 
frivolous  or  licentious.  Would 
time  allow,  I  might  add  under 
this    head,  that  to  gain  useful 


knowledge,  you  must  sometimes 
associate  with  those  who  are 
wiser  than  yourselves. — The  pex'- 
sons  with  whom  you  converse 
and  the  subjects  of  your  conver- 
sation are  more  important  than 
you  can  well  imagine. — Finally, 
you  must  cultivate  a  habit  of  at- 
tention, of  inquiry,  of  thinking.— 
The  reason  why  there  is  so  little 
sovmd  knowledge,  among  the 
mass  of  mankmd,  is  that  there 
are  ten  readers,  and  a  hundred 
talkers,  to  one  thinker. 

You  will  probably  anticipate 
my 

4th  Advice,  which  is,  if  you 
would  be  useful  and  happy,  you 
must  be  diligent. 

Idleness  is  the  rust  of  the  soul. 
It  will  as  certainly  clothe  the 
mind  in  ignorance,  as  the  body  in 
rags.  Tne  compass  of  human 
life  is  but  a  span.  The  bloom  of 
youth,  if  not  despoiled  by  the 
untimely  stroke  of  death,  must 
soon  give  place  to  gray  hairs  and 
wrinkles.  The  tair  m.oruing  of 
life  is  shortly  succeeded  by  the 
setting  sun;  the  gay  attire  of 
spring,  by  the  autumn  and  the 
wintei'.  If  you  live  to  become 
heads  of  families  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  community,many  tem- 
poral cares  and  duties  will  de- 
volve upon  you.  In  addition  to 
all  these  your  great  work  for  eter- 
nity must  be  done,  in  this  short 
life,  or  remain  undone  for  ever. 
Let  me  only  add,  that  cxery  Jiast 
moment  is  irrevocably  gone,  and 
that  eveiy  future  moment  as  it 
arrives,  for  aught  you  know, 
may  be  your  last.  Lay  these 
things  together  and  your  con- 
sciences will  bear  witness,  that 
time  is  precious  beyond  all  price. 
Yes!  eternity  hangs  on  every 
breath!     Infinite    consequences 
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beat  in  every  pulse!  And  shall 
your  precious  fleeting  time  be 
carelessly  and  extravagantly 
squandered?  How  soon  is  a  min- 
ute wasted!  Yet  life  is  made  up 
ofminutes.  Take  care  then  ofthe 
small  portions,  the  fragments  of 
time.  Gather  them  vip  that  noth- 
ing be  lost.  Take  care  of  your 
long  winter  evenings.  They  are 
the  most  precious  part  of  the 
whole  year.  The  flight  of  time 
is  rapid  and  resistless.  Summer 
and  winter  pass  on  without  ask- 
ing your  leave.  The  steady  sun 
and  the  rolling  seasons  measure 
out  your  days.  The  grave  is 
before  you.  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
her  death  bed  exclaimed,  "O 
time!  time!  a  world  of  wealth  for 
an  inch  of  time." 

N.  S.  O. 

(^Tb  be  contimied.J 


MEDITATION    V. 

James  iv.  17.  Therefore  to  him 
that  kno%veth  to  do  good,  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin. 

Though  the  Apostle  wrote  this 
verse  with  reference  to  a  partic- 
ular sin,  viz.  a  confidence  in 
our  own  ability  to  ensure  world- 
ly success;  yet  it  is  no  doubt  ap- 
plicable to  every  kind  of  known 
transgression,  whether  of  com- 
mission, or  omission;  whether 
seen  by  the  world,  or  manifest 
to  the  transgressor  only.  To 
feel  the  whole  force  of  this  dec- 
laration requires  an  acquaintance 
with  the  heart,  and  a  strictness 
in  judging  of  moral  actions, 
which  men  in  general  do  not 
possess.  But  the  considerate 
Christian,  who  properly  weighs 
the  numberless  motives  of  §;i'at- 


itude  and  love  which  press  upon 
him,  will  find  it  profitable  to 
meditate  upon  so  fertile  a  sub- 
ject. Not  to  mention  some  of 
the  most  obvious  calls  of  duty> 
he  will  see  occasion  to  ask  him- 
self such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

Do  I  show  by  the  general 
tenor  of  my  conversation  andt 
conduct,  that  I  consider  the  soul 
as  the  principal  part  of  man?  Is 
it  not  justly  expected  of  me, 
that  I  should  bear  this  silent 
though  CKplicit  testimony  to  the 
value  of  religion?  Does  not  a 
contrary  course  look  like  cow- 
ardice in  the  best  of  causes?  like 
indiff'erence  to  things  of  ever- 
lasting moment?  like  insincerity 
in  the  most  solemn  professions? 

Do  I  seek,  by  every  mean  i^ 
raiy  power,  to  promote  the  ever- 
lasting salvation  of  my  family, 
my  friends,  my  enemies,  my 
countrymen,  and  the  whole  hu- 
man race?  Are  my  prayers  as- 
cending for  this  object  continu- 
ally? Do  they  partake  of  that 
fervor  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demands;  of  that  im- 
portunity which  the  Son  of  God, 
when  on  earth,  approved  and 
commanded;  and  of  that  faith 
which  is  the  necessary  attendant 
of  all  acceptable  prayer? 

To  my  supplications  for  my 
fellow  men  do  I  add  those  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  in  their  be- 
half, which  are  indispensable  to 
prove  my  sincerity?  The  present 
is  a  day  when  disinterested  ser- 
vices to  the  Church  of  God  are 
greatly  needed,  and  when  they 
promise  great  success.  Do  L 
seize  every  opportunity  of  dii-ect- 
ing  my  influence,  small  as  it  may 
be,  to  the  most  promising  be- 
nevolent purposes?     Do  I  strive 
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to  promote  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  regular  and 
solemn  worship  of  God,  as  far  as 
my  example  and  authority  ex- 
tend? Do  I  feel  the  importance 
of  having  the  rising  generation 
brought  up,  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord?  In  or- 
der to  promote  so  desirable  an 
end,  do  I  use  all  my  efforts  to 
regulate  schools  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  to  place  them  under 
the  care  of  pious  instructors? 
Do  I  examine  all  the  plans  of 
charity  to  which  I  might  be  able 
to  contribute;  and  when  fully 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  any 
object,  do  I  give  it  all  the  sup- 
port in  my  power,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  my  other  du- 
ties? In  particular,  do  I  patron- 
ize all  the  attempts  to  send  the 
Bible  and  a  preached  Gospel 
into  the  destitute  places  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  benighted 
regions  of  the  earth?  If  able  to 
do  nothing  else,  do  I  rejoice  in 
the  beneficence  of  others,  and 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  labors? 

All  these  things,  as  well  as 
many  more,  are  among  the  du- 
ties of  Christians  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  duties  which 
ought  to  be  known  by  all;  and 
if  they  are  known,  and  not  per- 
formed, by  the  decision  of  the 
Apostle   they  are  accounted  sin. 


PRESIDENT    EDWARDS. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last,  that 
a  correspondent  had  inquired. 
Whether  the  interests  of  religion 
would  not  be  advanced  if  another 


Life  of  President  Edwards  were 
written?  He  states,  in  substance, 
as  bearing  on  this  question,  'that 
great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  department  of  Biog- 
raphy, since  the  Life  now  in 
every  body's  hands  was  written; 
that  the  lives  of  great  and  good 
men  now  furnish  the  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  species  of 
reading;  and  that  many  more 
particular  and  veiy  interesting 
notices  of  this  man,  so  justly  en- 
titled to  the  epithets  good  and 
great,  could  yet  be  procured.* 
Without  disparaging  the  val- 
uable Life  of  Presidient  Edwards 
now  in  circulation,  we  doubt  not, 
that  many  additional  circum- 
stances, tending  to  illustrate  his 
character,  might  be  furnished 
by  his  descendants,  and  others, 
who  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  them  on  good  authority. 
The  biographer  would,  also,  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  Treatise 
on  the  Will,  and  other  import- 
ant works  from  the  same  hand, 
and  of  stating  the  manner  in 
which  these  works  have  been 
■  received,  and  the  influence  which 
they  have  had  on  modern  reli- 
gious controversy.  A  book,  ju- 
diciously written,  embracing 
these  topics,  would  doubtless  be 
eagerly  received  both  in  this 
country,  and  in  Europe.  May 
we  not  hope,  that  some  gentle- 
man, qualified  for  the  work,  will 
collect  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose, proceed  in  the  execution 
of  it,  and  favor  the  public  with 
the  result  of  his  labors? 
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Fi'om  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  v.  p.  273. 

SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    THE    BUTIES  BINDING    ON    THE    CHRISTIAN  INT 
HIS    INTERCOURSE    WITH    OTHERS, 


In  all  our  intercourse  with  our 
neighbors,  we  are  directed  to 
one  plain,  simple  rule;  "You 
shall  do  to  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you."  We 
are  referred  also  to  a  simple  but 
most  powerful  principle,  "You 
shall  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
selves." Now  the  true  Chris- 
tian will  endeavor  always  to 
speak  and  act  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  principle,  and  ttc- 
cording  to  that  rule.  He  will 
seek  therefore  the  g-ood  of  his 
neighbor;  and  numerous  oppor- 
tunities will  probably  occur  when 
he  may  be  the  instrument  of 
much  good  to  him  He  will  at 
least  be  careful  that  he  do  not 
injure  him  by  his  inteixourse. 

Having  laid  down  these  gen- 
eral principles,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  a  few  particu- 
lars, in  which  a  Christian  will  be 
studious  of  his  neighbor's  good 
to  edification. 

He  will  endeavor,  by  his  ex- 
ample at  least,  to  discountenance 
the  practice  of  traducing  others. 
When  an  absent  person  is  nam- 
ed in  a  way  which  tends  to  dis- 
credit his  character  or  reputa- 
tion, he  will  immediately  set  a 
watch  over  his  lips.  He  will 
place  himself  in  the  sitviation  of 
the  accused  person,  and  will  con- 
sider how  he  himself  would  wish 
to  be  treated  v/ere  he  the  sub- 
ject of  accusation.  He  will  re- 
gard   himself  therefore   as    the 

Vol.  hi.     JSTew  Series. 


guardian  of  the  absent  individu- 
al. While  he  discharges  the 
debt  which  he  owes  to  justice, 
in  expressing  his  abhorrence  of 
what  is  really  wrong,  he  will 
take  care,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
speak  very  tenderly  of  the  of- 
fender. He  will  not  conderan 
without  sure  grounds.  He  will 
not  hastily  or  readily  join  in  the 
condemnation.  He  will  be  very 
slow  in  believing  all  that  is  re- 
ported. He  will  recollect  how 
much  exaggeration  there  is  in 
the  world.  And  he  will  consider 
what  might  be  said  by  the  ac- 
cused person  in  his  own  defence. 
Where  he  cannot  entirely  ac- 
quit, he  will  3^et  judge  tenderly, 
and  with  a  due  sense  of  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature;  and 
will  rather  be  silent,  or  turn  the 
conversation  to  some  other  sub- 
ject, than  be  loud  in  the  cry 
against  his  neighbor. 

There  is  a  common  and  sinful 
practice  in  the  world  of  holding 
uji  absent  fie  hons  to  ridicule.,  in 
which  the  Christian  will  be  cai^e- 
ful  not  to  join.  It  is  not  hei-e 
intended  to  forbid  good-humored 
and  innocent  reflections  on  ab- 
sent friends.  There  is  a  way  of 
mentioning  their  peculiarities 
without  diminishing  the  regard 
which  ought  to  be  feit  for  them. 
But  how  frequently  are  a  man's 
foibles  placed  in  so  prominent  a 
light,  as  to  obscure  his  more 
valuable  qualities,  and  to  make 
52 
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hirn  appear  so  ridiculous,  that  his 
influence  is  diminished,  and  his 
character  lowered.  Here,  there- 
fore, it  Avill  be  necessary  to 
■vvei^h  Avell  our  words,  as  the  in- 
jury we  may  do  in  this  way  is 
incalculable.  It  is  possible  that, 
with  some  of  the  hearers  at  least, 
the  unfavorcible  iiTipressiou 
which  is  thus  produced,  may 
never  be  effaced:  and  if  the  per- 
son who  is  made  the  object  of 
ridicule  has  the  reputation  of 
being-  a  religious  character,  re- 
ligion itself  may  be  degraded  in 
their  esteem  by  being  thus  un- 
happily associated 

It  will  be  allowed,  I  conceive, 
to  be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to 
study  to  promote  his  neighbor's 
real  good.  But  how  often  is  a 
principle  adopted,  which  is  de- 
structive of  this  end?  How  of- 
ten is  it  made  the  object  to  please 
him^  even  at  the  expense  of  in- 
juring him?  Few  things  are 
more  seriously  hurtful,  and  yet 
few  things  are  more  common  in 
the  world,  than  to  flatter  those 
with  whom  we  converse.  This 
may  indeed  please  them:  but 
how  \n\\  it  please  them?  By 
gratifying  that  vanity  v/hich  is  at 
once  their  sin  and  snare.  A 
Christian  then  will  be  very  cau- 
tious in  employing  complimen- 
tary expressions.  If  he  sees 
another  under  the  influence  of 
vanity,  laying  wait  for  a  tribute 
of  flattery,  he  v/ill  not  conciliate 
his  favor  by  flattering  him.  He 
will  please  God  rather  than  man. 
He  will  consider  the  future  good 
of  the  person  rather  than  his 
present  gratification.  It  is  dread- 
ful to  reflect  how  much  evil  has 
been  done  by  the  prostituting  of 
our  speech  in  the  way  which  is 
here  censured.  The  most  flagi- 
tious persons  have  not  only  been 


received  into  company,  but  have 
even  been  flattered  as  if  they  had 
been  guilty  of  no  crime:  and 
though  every  tongue  can  be 
loud  in  censuring  them  when 
absent,  no  disapprobation  is  man- 
ifested towards  them  when  pres- 
ent. Thus  the  notions  of  virtue 
and  vice  are  confounded;  and 
vice  grows  bold  and  hardened, 
not  meeting  the  shame  and  con- 
tempt which  it  deserves. 

The  Christian  ought  also  to 
be  careful,  lest  by  an  unguarded 
method  of  expressing  himself  in 
conversation,  he  should  counte- 
nance and  confirm  his  neighbor 
in  his  si?is. 

Is  a  person  for  instance  guilty 
of  excess  in  drinki}tg?  A  con- 
siderate Christian  Avill  carefully 
avoid  every  expression,  which 
may  be  construed  by  him  into  an 
apology  for  his  vices.  He  will 
not  therefore  commend,  at  least 
without  due  discrimination,  the 
character  of  another,  who  may  be 
addicted  to  the  same  pernicious 
habit;  nor  will  he  declaim  against 
being  too  rigid  and  precise:  for 
however  just  his  remarks  might- 
be  when  made  to  a  hermit  in  his 
cell,  or  however  true  the  words 
may  be,  taken  in  themselves; 
they  inay  prove  very  injurious 
when  applied,  as  they  will  be,  by 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  respect  to  every  other 
vice  of  our  neighbor.  It  is  our 
duty  to  consider  what  is  his  fail- 
ing, and  to  guard  against 
strengthening  it.  This  will  not 
indeed  be  the  way  to  please  him; 
but  to  please  must  not  be  the 
first  and  principal  object  in  our 
intercourse  with  others,  though 
it  may  and  ought  to  be  a  sec- 
ondary one:  to  do  real  good  to 
our  neighbor  should  ever  be  the 
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GJiristian's  first,  and  principal 
object. 

An  ambitious  prince,  lilic 
Alexander,  will  undoubtedly  at 
the  last  day  be  answci^ible  for  a 
dreadful  degree  of  guilt;  but  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  he  alone 
will  bear  the  whole  charge  of  it. 
His  courtiers  will  bear  a  part. 
Their  discourses  cherished  in 
him  the  love  of  ambition,  and 
the  thirst  of  giory.  They  fed 
the  flame  which  consunjed  him. 
In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  every  man  in  a  superior  sta- 
tion has  a  circle  round  him 
which  flatters  his  vices;  and 
pushes  him  forward  in  the  ca- 
reer of  sin,  instead  of  checking 
hira  in  it.  And  none  d,o  this  so 
effectually  as  those  whose  char- 
acter, profession,  or  age,  render 
them  respectable.  A  word  from 
them,  not  of  explicit  approval 
of  vice,  for  that  would  revolt 
their  principles  ajid  feelings — - 
but  of  extenuation  of  human  frail- 
ty in  general,  or  of  ill  timed  com- 
mendation even  of  candor;  any 
thing,  in  short,  which  may  be 
brought  distantly  to  bear  in  pal- 
liation of  their  failings,  will  have 
more  weight  with  them  than  the 
loudest  applauses  of  the  profli- 
gate. Such  characters,  there- 
fore, ought  particularly  to  weigh 
their  words,  lest  they  should  be 
hereafter  found  to  have  encour- 
aged sin. 

It  is  not  intended  to  lay  down 
any  precise  rule  with  respect 
to  the  duty  of  rejiroof,  or  to  say 
in  what  way  it  may  most  effec- 
tually, and  therefore  most  pru- 
dently, be  administered  When 
injudiciously  administered,  it 
defeats  its  own  purpose:  but  still 
the  Christian  must  remember 
the  command  to  reprove  his 
brother,  and  in  no  wise  to  suffer 


sin  upon  him.  He  Avill  consider 
that  "he  that  rcbuketb  a  man 
shall  afterwards  find  more  favor 
than  he  that  flattcrcth  with  his 
tongue." 

There  is  another  evil  against 
which  a  religious  man  will  care- 
fully guard  in  his  conversation 
with  the  men  of  the  world,  viz. 
the  so  concealing  his  true  senti- 
ments as  to  appear  to  think  in  no 
r£spect  differently  from  them- 
selves. It  is  not  enough  that  he 
does  not  directly  approve  of 
their  maxims  and  ways  of  think- 
ing. If  he  studiously,  is  silent 
when  these  are  advanced;  if  he 
indirectly  countenance  their 
modes  of  living  and  acting,  by 
appearing  to  fail  in  with  all  they  - 
say,  and  by  his  shewing  no  dis- 
approbation of  their  views  and 
sentiments,  he  will  not  act  the 
part  of  a  faithful  servant  of  his 
God. 

Every  man  who  goes  into  com- 
pany with  others,  has  duties  to- 
wards them  to  discharge:  to 
these  the  Christian  will  never 
be  inattentive.  To  his  superiors^ 
it  is  his  duty,  in  conversation,  to 
shew  respect,  "to  give  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due:"  he  v/ill 
therefore  take  care  to  utter  noth- 
ing arrogant,  or  unfit  for  his  sta- 
tion. In  company  with  his  in- 
feriors,  it  will  be  his  care  to 
naanifest  a  spirit  of  meekness, 
and  kindness,  and  that  true  con- 
descension which  does  not  ap- 
pear sensible  of  superiority.  In 
company  with  equals.)  his  conver- 
sation ought  to  convey  the  ideas 
of  mildness,  good  wiii,and  peace, 
and  to  aim,  as  a  branch  oi  Chris- 
tian love,  to  couxmunicate  pleas- 
ure, and  to  do  good  to  aii  with  \ 
whom  iie  associates.  It  seems 
superfluous  to  urge  here  the  du- 
ty of  avoiding  to  give  in  aiiy  way 
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unnecessary  pain  to  those  with 
whom  we  converse.  The  duty 
of  love  and  kindness  is  so  bind- 
ing upon  a  Christian,  that  one 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  per- 
son to  be  entitled  to  the  name 
who  can  knowingly  inflict  a  need- 
less wound  on  the  feelings  of 
others. 

In  matters  of  trade  arid  com- 
jnerce,  a  real  Christian  will  find 
abundant  cause  to  guard  his  con- 
versation. "Between  buying  and 
selling  there  generally  wanteth 
not  sin." — "It  is  naught,  it  is 
naught,  saith  the  buyer,  but  when 
he  is  gone  his  way  thtn  he 
boastcth."  In  all  transactions 
therefore  of  commerce,  a  true 
Christian  will  be  much  on  his 
guard  against  speaking  what  is 
not  strictly  true  for  the  sake  of 
Ms  own  advantage.  He  will  not, 
in  buying,  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  or  necessity  of  the 
seller,  to  depreciate  his  goods; 
and,  in  selling,  will  rather  abide 
by  loss  himself  than  deceive  his 
neighbor  by  an  untruth.  It  may 
be  said  perhaps,  that  if  all  this 
strictness  were  practised,  trade 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Un- 
doubtedly it  could  not,  as  it  too 
generally  is  carried  on.  One  of 
the  sacrifices  which  a  Christian 
is  called  to  make  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  is  to  give  up  many  op- 
portunities of  gain;  and  it  is  in 
such  cases  that  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  law  of  God  will 
discover  itself.  The  man  who 
truly  fears  God  will  preserve  his 
integrity  inviolable,  cost  him 
what  it  will.  But  even  in  this 
life  he  will  seldom  eventually 
be  a  loser  by  such  conduct.  For 
so  much  value  is  necessarily  af- 
fixed,   in    commercial    transac- 


tions, to  the  principles  of  the  par- 
ties; and  so  much  confidence 
must  necessarily  be  reposed  in 
them;  that  it  will  not  often  be 
found,  that  the  truly  upright  will 
ultimately  sustain  any  even 
worldly  disadvantage,  fe'om  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
integrity. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the 
reader  may  perceive  of  how 
practical  a  nature  is  truSi  relig- 
ion. We  seldom  open  our 
mouths,  but  we  find  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  religious  princi- 
ple. Those,  therefore,  grc.tly 
err  who  would  confine  religion 
to  the  church  or  the  closet. 
There  indeed  principles  are  ac- 
quired; but  the  woridis  the  tne- 
atre  in  which  those  principles 
are  to  be  carried  into  exercise. 
By  meditation  and  prayer  the 
heart  is  cleansed;  but  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society 
that  the  Christian's  light  is  so 
to  shine  before  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, that  they  may  see  his  good 
works,  and  glorify  his  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

In  fine,  the  conversation  of 
Christians  should  be  so  regulat- 
ed that  it  may  "minister  grace 
to  the  hearers."  Let  us  then 
guard  our  words.  "Putting  away 
lying,  speak  every  one  truth  with 
his  neighbor."  "Let  all  bitter- 
ness and  clamor,  and  evil  speak- 
ing, be  put  away  frojii  us  with  all 
malice."  "Lay  aside  all  malice 
and  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and 
envies, and  all  evil  speaking." — 
"Speak  not  evil  one  of  another." 
"I^et  no  corrupt  communication 
proceed  out  of  ycur  mouth,  but 
that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of 
edifying." 
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ON   LIBERALITY. 

From  Fuller  s  Essa^  s,  p    117. 

What  is  liberality?     The  term 
denotes    freedom,    or  enlarg-ed- 
ness  of  mind.     It  is  applied  in 
the    Scriptures   merely   to   that 
simple,    sincere,    and   bountiful 
spirit,  wh'ch  communicates  free- 
ly to  the  needy;  and    stands  op- 
posed to    a  sinister,   close,  con- 
tracted, and  covetous  disposition. 
The  application   of  it  to    senti- 
ments may  be  proper,  when  used 
to  describe  thiit  enlargedness  of 
mind  which   arises  from  an  inti- 
mate   acquaintance      with      the 
Scriptures,    and    an     extensive 
knowledge  of  meti   and  things. 
A  rigid  attachment  to  modes  and 
opinions    merely   of  human   au- 
thority, is  often  seen  in  persons 
who   have    read   but   little,    and 
thovight   less.      Had   they   seen 
more  of  the  religious  world,  and 
heard  more  of  what  is  to  be  said 
against  the  notions  in  which  they 
happen    to     be    educated,   their 
teiiacity,  we  may  c.  mmonly  say, 
migut  be  abated:  in  other  words, 
they    might    be    more    liberally 
minded,   and  moderate  in  their 
censures  against  those  who  differ 
from  them.     But  to  attribute  all 
attachment    to    principles,    and 
even  modes  of  worship,   to  illib- 
erality  of  mind,  is  itself  illiberal. 
If  an  attachment,  whether  it  be 
to  one  or  the  other,  be  the  effect 
of  impartial  research,  and  a  firm 
persuasion    that    they    are    the 
mind  of  God  as  revealed   in  his 
word,  it  is  so  far  from  indicating 
a  bigoted,  contracted,  or  illiberal 
mind,  that  it  may  arise  from  the 
contrary.     The  more  we  under- 
stand of  Divine  truth,  the   more 
our  minds  will  be   enlarged,  and 
the   more   decided  will  be  our 


opposition  to  error.  To  call 
that  liberality  which  holds  all 
doctrines  with  a  loose  hand,  and 
considers  it  as  of  no  importance 
to  salvation,  whether  we  believe 
this  or  that,  is  a  gross  perver- 
sion of  language.  Such  a  spirit 
arises  not  from  enlargedness  of 
mind,  or  from  having  read  much, 
or  thought  much;  but  from  the 
■vanity  of  ivishing  to  ha~ue  it 
thought  that  they  have.  This 
vanity,  when  flattered  by  weak 
or  interested  men,  induces  the 
most  ignorant  characters  to  as- 
sume imperious  airs,  and  to  ex- 
ercise a  kind  of  contemptuous 
pity  towards  those  who  cannot 
treat  the  Gospel  with  the  same 
indifference  as  themselves.  A 
minister  who  has  wished  for  the 
liberty  of  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  Christian  doctrines,  with- 
out being  disrespected  by  his 
congregation,  has  been  known 
to  compliment  them  as  an  en- 
lightened people,  and  to  praise 
them  for  thinking  for  them- 
selves; while  in  fact  they  have 
neither  thovight,  nor  read,  nor 
understood,  unless  it  were  a  few 
political  pamphlets,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  getting  money. 

It  seems  to  be  a  criterion  of 
this  species  of  liberality  that  we 
think  well  of  characters,  what- 
ever be  their  principles,  and  en- 
tertain the  most  favorable  opin- 
ion of  their  final  state.  The  wri- 
ter was  some  time  since  in  a 
company  where  mention  was 
made  of  one  who  believed  in  the 
final  salvation  of  all  men,  and 
perhaps  of  all  devils  likewise;. 
"He  is  a  gentleman,  (said  one,) 
of  liberal  principles"  Such 
principles  may  doubtless  be  de- 
nominated liberal,  that  is,  free 
and   enlarged;  in  one   sense;—-. 
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her  talents  small,  and  her  advan- 
tages of  education  few;  yet  there 
are  not  many  young  persons  of 
seventeen,  even  in  these  days  of 
boasted  improvement,  who  could 
express  themselves  with  more 
dignity  and  propriety  than  she 
did,  in  a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  a  relig- 
ious life,  of  which  the  following 
paragraph  is  the  introduction: 

*'Oct.  25, 1743.  I  am  just  now  en- 
tering into  the  eighteenth  j^ear  of  my 
age.  And  does  the  tempter  tell  me, 
that  I  chose  religion  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  knew  no  better;  when  1 
knew  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  ihis 
-world:  and  that  it  may  be,  when 
these  enjoyments  and  pleasares  ap- 
pear delightful,  I  shall  forsake  strict 
and  solid  religion,  and  run  with  the 
young',  giddy  multitude,  into  the  ex 
cesses  of  vanity?  Then,  O  my  soul,  sit 
down  again,  and  make  another  delib- 
erate choice-  even  now  1  am  entering 
the  prime  of  all  my  days:  and  let  me 
picture  the  woj-ld  with  its  brighrest 
side  otitmost;  and  religion  in  a  soli- 
tary dress;  and  then  choose  my  por- 
tion. If  my  former  choice  has  not 
been  free  and  noble  enougli;  come 
now,  my  soul,  and  make  one  Let 
there  be  nothing  in  it  mean  and  low; 
but  let  it  be  great,  noblej  and  free," 
p.  49. 

She  felt  and  expressed  the 
most  exalted  apprehensions  of 
the  Divine  excellence  and  glory, 
the  most  i-everential  fear  of  God, 
and  the  most  unshaken  persua- 
sion that  she  loved  him.  Yet  her 
seasons  of  self-examination  were 
entered  upon  with  intense  scru- 
tiny, and  the  utmost  anxiety  to 
detect  any  latent  deceit  of  the 
heart.  They  were  followed  by 
an  increased  confidence  in  her 
own  sincerity.  The  general 
state  of  her  mind,  with  respect 
to  her  personal  religion,  is  well 


expressed  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"If  I  love  not  God  supremely,  for 
himself,  and  liis  children,  for  and  in 
him,  i  must  donbi  whether  I  am  ra- 
tional, or  capable  of  judging  or  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  actings  of  my 
mind."     p.  110. 

We  had  marked  several  pas- 
sages, as  exhibiting  deep  views 
of  religion,  and  great  elevation 
of  thought;  but  our  limits  will 
not  admit  them.  We  refer  to 
the  following  pages  of  the  work; 
51,  57,  63j  68,  75,  100,  119,  144. 

Two  passages,  which  place 
her  social  character  in  the  most 
amiable  light,  we  transcribe  for 
the  improvement  of  our  readers. 
The  first  relates  to  slander. 

"'Scarce  any  thing  in  life  gives  me 
a  greater  disgust  to  eai-th,  than  the 
sour  and  severe  reflections  some  peo- 
ple take  a  pleasure  in  making  on  their 
neiglibors.  I  hate  contradiction;  yet 
conscience  often  obliges  me  to  vin- 
dicate the  injured  absent  I  had 
rather  be  counted  a  fool,  not  capa.- 
bl'  of  resentment  of  injuries,  than 
feel  the  disquieting  passion  in  my 
soul.  My  Savior  would  have  his  dis- 
ciples wise  as  serpents,  but  harmless 
as  doves.  If  others  offend,  I  will  for- 
give. I  would  never  relate  any  inju- 
I'y  I  have  received,  so  long  as  I  find 
the  least  anger  stirring.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  relate  what 
we  think  ill  treatment,  in  order  to 
have  it  cleared  up,  if  it  can  be:  but 
yet,  I  would  first  get  above  it  in  my- 
self, before  I  mention  it  to  another. 
It  is  a  fixed  maxim  with  me,  first  to 
get  the  victory  over  and  in  myself, 
before  I  seek  to  get  it  for  m\  self  over 
another.  1  sometimes  give  my  senti- 
ments about  persons  or  things,  if  it 
be  needful,  and  I  do  not  find  myself 
or  friends  injured  by  them:  but  when 
that  is  tile  case,  I  suffer  not  myself 
even  barely  to  relate  the  affair,  lest  it 
should  irritate  my  own  or  my  friend's 
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comiption.  My  first  work  is  to  keep 
down  every  heart-rising'  thoup;!!!,  and 
exercise  every  candid,  charitable  one, 
towards  the  person;  and  so  never 
le.ive  this  stnig'g'le  with  my  heart,  un- 
til I  find  a  heariy  regard  for  them,  so 
as  to  influence  me  to  carry  them  to 
God,  in  the  arms  of  faith  and  prayer. 
Nor  do  I  please  myself  that  I  do  real- 
ly forget  and  forgive  an  injury,  until  I 
Can  with  freedom  and  fervency  beg 
all  the  blessings  and  comforts  of 
■God's  grace  for  them:  not  only  their 
escaping  eternal  misery;  but  that 
they  may  have  a  large  measure  of 
grace;  that  they  may  be  filled  with 
holiness  and  comfort,  and  shine  as 
lights,  and  do  much  good  in  the 
world;  and  at  last  shine  as  monu- 
tients  of  free  grace,  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  heavenly  Father."  pp.  107, 
108. 

The  other  is  part  of  an  exam- 
ination into  her  conduct  towards 
her  parents,  on  occasion  of  hear- 
ing a  sermon  on  the  duties  of 
children.  After  a  strict  search 
she  could  not  find  that  she  'had 
ever  transgressed  the  positive 
command  of  her  parents;'  yet 
she  was  convinced,  that  she  'fell 
short  of  that  filial  respect  and 
reverence  which  was  their  due.' 
Having  stated,  that  she  had  'en- 
deavored to  practice  those  things 
Vhich  were  most  pleasing  to  her 
parents,  upcvn  the  smallest  inti- 
mation of  their  pleasure,'  she  ob- 
serves, 

"  And  I  have  never  wilfully  or  know- 
ingly abused  their  tender  indulgence, 
their  unwillingness  to  contradict  and 
cross  me.  To  take  the  advantage  of 
this,  has  been  highly  detested  and  ab- 
horred by  me.  The  vmcommon  respect 
and  lenity  tliey  have  shewed  to  me, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion,  has 
often  filled  me  with  shame  and  blush- 
ing; and  has  never  lessened,  but  in- 
creased my  sense  of  duty  and  respect 
for  them.  And  the  least  discovery  I 
have  made  of  disrespect  to  them  In  my 
carriage,  though  not  taken  notice  of 
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by  them,  so  far  as  I  could  discern,  ha» 
filled  me  with  the  deepest  resent- 
ment, detestation,  and  abh9rrence  of 
myself,  and  the  severest  reflections 
befijre  God.  The  strength  of  my  af- 
fection for  them  is  mucli  greater  than 
to  any  creature  comfort  in  ihis  world; 
and  no  worldly  trouble  goes  so  near 
mv  soul  as  that  which  afflicts  them." 
pp.  114,115. 

There  are  a  few  passages,  par- 
ticularly one  in  p.  81,  which  a 
person  of  cultivated  taste  would 
wish  to  have  otherwise  as  to  the- 
expression,  thoUgh  not  as  to  th© 
rccil  meaning. 

This  little  volume  is  compos- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  about 
20  pages,  of  extracts  from  Miss. 
Anthony's  diary  and  other  writ- 
ings, and  a  small  collection  of 
her  letters.  As  the  passages 
from  her  diary  were  written  at 
different  times,  during  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years;  and  as 
they  were  written  with  a  view  to 
her  own  benefit  only,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  same  train  of 
thought  should  repeatedly  occur. 
This  is  the  case.  It  would,  there- 
fore, have  rendered  this  part  of 
the  work  more  useful,  if  the  rev- 
erend compiler  had  inserted  his 
own  comments  and  reflections 
in  the  room  of  several  passages, 
which  contain  little  more  than 
had  been  previously  expressed. 
It  would  have  been  a  further  im- 
provement, could  he  have  dis- 
played more  at  large  the  excel- 
lence of  her  social  character. 
From  her  own  writings  it  ap- 
pears incidentally,  and  without 
her  intending  it,  that  she  was  a 
kind  neighbor,  a  visitor  of  the 
sick,  &:c.  But  a  person  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  her, 
might  doubtless  have  exhibited 
this  part  of  her  character  at 
5,ome  length,  aijd  to  great  ad- 
sg 
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her  talents  siTiall,  and  her  advan- 
tages of  education  few;  yet  there 
are  not  many  young  persons  of 
seventeen,  even  m  these  days  of 
boasted  improvement,  who  could 
express  themselves  with  moi'C 
dignity  and  propriety  than  she 
did,  in  a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  a  relig- 
ious life,  of  which  the  following 
paragraph  is  the  introduction: 

"Oct.  25, 1743.  I  am  just  now  en- 
tering into  the  eighteenth  j-ear  of  my 
ag-e.  And  does  the  tempter  tell  me, 
that  I  chose  religion  wl^en  I  was  a 
child,  and  knew  no  better;  when  i 
knew  noihing  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
world:  and  that  it  rnay  be,  when 
these  enjoyments  and  pleasures  ap- 
pear delightful,  I  shall  forsake  strict 
and  solid  religion,  and  rim  with  tlie 
yo(ing-,  giddy  multitude,  into  the  ex 
cesses  of  vanity?  Then,  O  my  soul,  sit 
down  again,  and  make  another  delib- 
erate choice;  even  now  1  am  entering 
the  prime  of  all  my  days:  and  let  me 
picture  the  world  with  its  brightest 
side  outmost;  a'ld  religion  in  a  soli- 
tary dress;  and  then  choose  my  por- 
tion. If  my  former  choice  has  not 
been  free  and  noble  enough;  come 
now,  my  soul,  and  make  one  Let 
there  be  nothing  in  it  mean  and  low; 
but  let  it  be  great,  noblcj  and  free." 
p.  49. 

She  felt  and  expressed  the 
most  exalted  apprehensions  of 
the  Divine  excellence  and  glory, 
the  most  reverential  fear  of  God, 
and  the  most  unshaken  persua- 
sion that  she  loved  him.  Yet  her 
seasons  of  self-examination  were 
entered  upon  with  intense  scru- 
tiny, and  the  utmost  anxiety  to 
detect  any  latent  deceit  of  the 
heart.  They  were  followed  by 
an  increased  confidence  in  her 
own  sincerity.  The  general 
state  of  her  mind,  with  respect 
to  her  personal  religion,  is  well 


expressed  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"If  I  love  not  God  supremely,  for 
himself,  and  liis  children,  for  and  in 
him,  1  must  doubt  whether  I  am  ra- 
tional, or  capable  of  judging  or  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  actings  of  my 
mind.''     p.  110. 

We  had  marked  several  pas- 
sages, as  exhibiting  deep  views 
of  religion,  and  great  elevation 
of  thought;  but  our  limits  will 
not  admit  them.  We  refer  to 
the  following  pages  of  the  work; 
51,  57,  63^  68,  75,  100,  119,  144. 

Two  passages,  which  place 
her  social  character  in  the  most 
amiable  light,  we  transcribe  for 
the  improvement  of  our  readers.  . 
The  first  relates  to  slander. 

"'Scarce  any  thing  in  life  gives  me 
a  greater  disgust  to  eai-th,  than  the 
sour  and  severe  reflections  some  peo- 
ple take  a  pleasure  in  making  on  their 
neiglib-ns.  I  hate  contradiction;  yet 
conscience  often  obliges  me  to  vin- 
dicate the  injured  absent  I  had 
rather  be  counted  a  fool,  not  capa- 
bl'  (jf  resentment  of  injuries,  than 
feel  the  disquieting  passion  in  my 
sotil.  My  Savior  would  have  his  dis- 
ciples wise  as  serpents,  but  harmless} 
as  doves.  If  others  offend,  1  will  for- 
give 1  would  never  relate  any  inju- 
ry I  have  received,  so  long  as  1  iind 
the  least  anger  stirring.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  relate  what 
we  think  ill  treatment,  in  order  to 
have  it  cleared  up,  if  it  can  be:  but 
yet,  1  would  first  get  above  it  in  my- 
self, before  X  mention  it  to  another. 
It  is  a  fixed  maxim  with  me,  iirst  to 
get  the  victory  over  and  in  myself, 
before  I  seek  to  get  it  for  m\  self  over 
another.  1  sometimes  give  my  senti- 
ments about  persons  or  things,  if  It 
be  needful,  and  I  do  not  find  myself 
or  friends  injured  by  them:  but  when 
that  is  the  case,  I  suffer  not  myself 
even  barelv  to  relate  the  affair,  lest  it 
should  irritate  my  own  or  my  friend's 
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con-iiption.  My  first  work  is  to  keep 
down  every  lief-i't-i'ising  ihoufj^hi,  and 
exercise  every  candid,  charitable  one, 
towards  the  person;  and  so  never 
le.a'e  this  stnig'g-le  with  my  heart,  un- 
til I  find  a  heariy  reg-ard  for  them,  so 
as  to  influence  me  to  carry  ihem  to 
God,  in  the  ai/ms  of  faith  and  prayer. 
Nor  do  I  please  myself  tliat  I  do  real- 
Iv  forget  and  forgive  an  injury,  until  I 
Can  with  freedom  and  fervency  beg 
all  the  blessings  and  comforts  of 
God's  grace  for  them;  not  only  their 
escaping  eternal  misery;  bnt  that 
they  may  have  a  large  measure  of 
grace;  that  they  may  be  filled  with 
holiness  and  comfort,  and  shine  as 
lights,  and  do  much  good  in  the 
world;  and  at  last  shine  as  monu- 
ments of  free  grace,  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  heavenly  Father."  pp.  107, 
108. 

The  other  is  part  of  an  exam- 
ination into  her  conduct  towards 
her  parents,  on  occasion  of  hear- 
ing a  sermon  on  the  duties  of 
children.  After  a  strict  search 
she  could  not  find  that  she  'had 
ever  transgressed  the  positive 
command  of  her  parents;'  yet 
she  was  convinced,  that  she  'fell 
short  of  that  filial  respect  and 
reverence  which  was  their  due.' 
Having  stated,  that  she  had  'en- 
deavored to  practice  those  things 
\v'hich  were  most  pleasing  to  her 
parents,  upo^n  the  smallest  inti- 
mation of  their  pleasure,'  she  ob- 
serves, 

*'  And  I  have  never  wilfully  or  know- 
ingly abused  their  tender  indulgence, 
their  unwillingness  to  contradict  and 
cross  me.  To  take  the  advantage  of 
this,  has  been  highly  detested  and  ab- 
horred by  me.  The  uncommon  respect 
and  lenity  they  have  shewed  to  me, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion,  has 
often  filled  me  with  shame  and  blush- 
ing; and  has  never  lessened,  but  in- 
creased my  sense  of  duty  and  respect 
for  them.  And  the  least  discovery  I 
have  made  of  disrespecttothem  in  my 
carriage,  though  not  taken  notice  of 
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by  them,  so  far  as  I  coixld  discern,  haa 
filled  me  with  the  deepest  resent- 
ment, detestation,  and  abh9rrence  of 
myself,  and  the  severest  reflections 
before  God.  The  strength  of  ray  af- 
fection for  them  is  much  greater  than 
to  any  creature  comfort  in  this  world; 
and  no  worldly  trouble  goes  so  near 
mv  soul  as  that  which  afflicts  them." 
pp.  114,  115. 

There  are  a  few  passages,  par- 
ticularly one  in  p.  81,  which  a 
person  of  cultivated  taste  would 
wish  to  have  otherwise  as  to  the. 
expression,  though  not  as  to  th© 
real  meaning. 

This  little  volume  is  compos- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  about 
20  pages,  of  extracts  from  Miss. 
Anthony's  diary  and  other  writ- 
ings, and  a  snnall  collection  of 
her  letters.  As  the  passages 
from  her  diary  were  written  at 
different  times,  during  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years;  and  as 
they  were  written  with  a  view  to 
her  own  benefit  only,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  same  train  of 
thought  should  repeatedly  occur. 
This  is  the  case.  It  would,  there- 
fore, have  rendered  this  part  of 
the  work  more  useful,  if  the  rev- 
erend compiler  had  inserted  his 
own  comments  and  reflections 
in  the  room  of  several  passages, 
which  contain  little  more  than 
had  been  previously  expl"essed. 
it  would  have  been  a  further  im- 
provement, could  he  have  dis- 
played more  at  large  the  excel- 
lence of  her  social  character. 
From  her  own  writings  it  ap" 
pears  incidentally,  and  without 
her  intending  it,  that  she  was  a 
kind  neighbor,  a  visitor  of  the; 
sick,  &c.  But  a  person  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  her, 
might  doubtless  have  exhibited 
this  part  of  her  character  at 
a,onie  length?  aq,d  to  great  ad- 
5§. 
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vantage.  It  is  desirable  to  see 
the  relis^ionof  the  closet  broughi; 
into  the  coinnioa  duties  of  life. 
The  compiler  may  have  done  all 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  with 
iTfiinisterial  cares  on  his  hands. 
By  this  compilation  he  conferred 
a  favor  on  the  Christian  public. 
But  were  we  to  prescribe  the 
Lest  manner  of  writing  the  lives 
of  religious  persons,  we  should 
require  that  a  clear  and  insepa- 
rable connexion  should  appear 
between  piety  to  God  and  benev- 
olence to  nian.  This  can  hardly 
be  expected  without  a  particular 
account  cf  the  ordinary  course  of 
life. 

The  book  closes  with  "Obser- 
rations  on  the  foregoing  Life  and 
Writings,"  arranged  under  these 
three  heads;  '1.  These,  taken 
together,  afford  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  Christianity.  2.  What 
is  here  recorded  may  serve  to 
teach  us  what  true  religion  is,  as 
distinguished  from  all  counter- 
feits. 3.  The  example  and  charac- 
ter of  this  person  is  worthy  of  the 
particular  attention  and  imitation 
of  young  people.''  These  topics 
are  treated  of  briefly,  though 
with  much  good  sense,  and  so- 
lemnity. 

We  join  with  the  compiler  in 
i-ecommending-  this  character  to 
the  attention  of  the  young,  and 
particularly  those  who  aspire,  as 
all  ought  tt>  do,  to  a  life  of  con- 
stant devotedness.  to  God. 


XI.  .A  Sermon  delivered  before 
the  Maine  M  issionary  Society^ 
at  their  annual  meeting'^  in 
Bath,  June  27,    1810.     By  E- 

LIPHALJil'    GiLLRT',    pastOT   of 


the  First  Church  hi  HalloivelL 
Hallowell;  N.  Cheever.    1810. 

The  text  of  this  Sermon  is 
1  Cor.  i,  24.  But  unto  them 
which  are  callrd^  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  fioiver  of  God, 
a7id  the  wisdo?n  of  God.  From 
these  words  the  preacher  took 
occasion  to  consider  the  o^igin^ 
the  nature,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Gospel.  The  subject  was  time- 
ly and  appropriate;  and  this  dis- 
cussion of  it  must,  if  we  judge 
from  our  own  feelings  on  perus- 
ing the  Sermon5have  given  much 
pleasure  to  the  audience  before 
whom  it  was  delivered,  and 
whose  benevolent  exertions  it 
was  intended  to  encourage. 

The  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity is  proved  by  a  brief  ref- 
erence to  'miracles;  prophecies; 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,' 
which  is  considered  both  as  a 
miracle,  and  as  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  The  nature  of  the 
Gospel  is  illustrated  by  particu- 
larizing "its  benevolence,  purity, 
plainness,  and  universality."  The 
following  effects  of  the  Gospel 
are  enumerated;  namely;  <It 
shews  man  his  exalted  rank  in 
the,  scale  of  being;  it  is  instru- 
mental in  convincing  us  of  sin; 
and  in  regenerating  and  sancti- 
fying the  soul;  it  promotes  hu- 
miliation and  self-abasement,  to- 
gether with  high  and  exalted 
views  of  the  astonishing  mercy 
of  God;  it  gives  ease  to  the 
trovibled  conscience;  and  it  sus- 
tains hope,  fortifies  the  mind 
against  sufferings  and  death,  and 
prepares  it  for  glory.' 

After  this  analysis,  and  what 
we  have  already  said,  v/e  shall 
subjoin  two  extracts,  and  merely 
observe,  that  the  preacher's 
thoughts  appear  to  flow  from  a 
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mind  deeply  imbued  with  scrip- 
■tural  views  of  Christianity.  The 
ioilowing  is  the  introduction  of 
■the  Sermon. 

•'The  best  relig'ion  that  was  ever 
made  known  to  tiie  world  has  met 
with  the  most  unwelcome  reception. 
Though  its  1  ruths  are  the  most  plain 
and  evident,  it  has  been  denounced 
as  a  cumiingly  devised  fable;  and  tliougli 
its  design  and  tendency  are  the  most 
kind  and  salnti'rv.  it  has  expen^nced 
the  most   n-:  -    :i,;.,s.l   l)iiter   Oppo- 

sitio;  i^.iis,  amidst  tlicir  di- 

veiSilv  .ji  opinions  and  practice,  and 
muuial  enmity  and  discord,  seem  to 
have  supposed  they  had  a  common 
interest  in  the  rejecdon  of  Christian- 
ity; and  have  united  their  testimony 
against  the  truth  of  its  doctrines, 
and  their  efforts  against  its  spread 
and  establishment.  As  the  Gospel 
was  designed  for  a  world,  full  of 
moral  darkness  and  diseases,  its  Au 
thor  consulted,  not  the  desires  of 
mankind,  but  their  condition^  not 
their  wishes,  but  their  wants.  To 
conciliate  the  Jews  it  must  assume 
an  air  of  pomp  and  splendor;  its  f;i- 
vors  must  be  restricted  to  them- 
selves; and  it  must  foster  that  spirit 
of  partiality  and  self-righteotisness, 
which,  at  the  coming  of  our  Savior, 
so  generally  characterized  the  nation. 
They  could  not  but  view  with  an 
evil  eye  that  spiritual  dispensation 
which  was  to  break  down  the  parti- 
tion-wall between  them  and  tlie  rest 
of  the  world.  And  to  conciliate  the 
Gentiles  it  must  make  no  attack  upon 
the  pride  ofphdosophyj  it  must  not 
imdermine  their  system  of  science 
falsely  so  called;  and  it  must  treat 
with  reverence  that  luisdom  of  the 
luorld  which  is  foolishness  miith  God. 
But  Christ  had  not  this  accommodat- 
ing spirit.  His  Gospel  could  not  so 
shape  itself,  as  to  meet  the  prejudi- 
ces, the  passions,  the  lusts,  and  the 
vices  of  men.  Hence  Christ  crucified, 
or  the  system  of  Christianity,  was 
iinto  the  yews  a  stutnbling  block,  and 
unto  the  Greeks,  foolishness.  But  luito 
them  Kvhich  are  called,  both  jfevis  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  ivisdom  of  God.    Notwithstanding 


the  bigoted  Jew  thought  the  Gospel 
a  system  of  weakness,  and  the  fastidi- 
ous Greek  pronounced  it  folly;  yet 
those  among  them  vdio  were  en- 
lip^-lUened  fi'om  above,  who  were  ef- 
fectuallv  called,  wlio  received  and 
obeyed  itsprecepls,  sawitstvanscend- 
emt  beauty  and  glory  Ihey  beheld 
in  it  the  most  illHstrious  displays  of 
Divine  power  and  wisdom,/'  pp.  3,4. 

The  first  effect  of  the  -Gospel 
is  thus  exhibited: 

"The  Gospel  shews  man  his  ex- 
alted rank  in  the  scale  of  being. 
There  are  none  more  forlorn,  or  for- 
saken than  those  who  have  no  God. 
Tlie  Infidel,  who  rejects  the  idea  of 
a  Divine  Bemg,  and  the  Pagan  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  his  true  char- 
acter, though  the  former  may  be  un- 
speakably more  guilty  than  tlie  latter, 
are  both  in  a  dark  and  comfortless 
state.  Their  characters  are  sunk 
and  degraded.  They  are,  for  ought 
they  know,  the  beings  of  a  day. 
Some  indeed  may  be  so  debased,  aa 
to  deem  it  a  jirivilege  to  take  refuge 
in  everlasiing  sleep.  They  may  make 
it  their  boast,  that  they  shall  die,  like 
the  beasts  that  perich.  But  the  love 
of  existence  is  natural  to  man.  There 
is  somethirtg  gloomy  in  burying  one's 
hopes,  and  expectations,  and  memo- 
ry, and  even  being,  in  the  grave. 
And  yet  whether  our  existence  shall 
extend  beyond  this  world,  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  the  light  of  nature 
could  give  no  satisfactory  solution. 
The  wisest  among  the  heathen  per» 
nlexed  themselves  and  their  follow- 
ers, with  doubts,  and  reasonings,  and 
conjectures,  upon  this  important 
subject.  It  is  through  the  gospel 
only,  that  lije  and  imniortaUiy  are 
brought  to  light.  It  is  that  only  which 
assures  us,  that  we  shall  live  for- 
ever; that  ouf  existence  shall  be  coo 
eval  with  the  existence  of  God. 
What  dignity  and  importance  does 
this  attach  to  the  charapter  of  man! 
How  does  it  elevate  him  in  the  scale 
of  being!  And  what  powerful  mo- 
tives does  it  present,  so  to  improve 
this  life,  as  to  make  imnjortality  glq-  . 
rioiis!"    p.  14. 
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XII.  A  Ser?non  delivered  at  Sa- 
co,  Oct.  24,  18  iO,  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Cog.9well,  to  the  Jiastoral  office 
in  that  place,  by  Jesse  Ap- 
PLEfoN,  President  of  Bonvdoin 
College,  Portland;  F.  Douglas. 
1810,     pp.   17.     Svo. 

We  have  been  much  gratified 
with  the  perusal  of  this  Sermon; 
and  can  introduce  it  to  our 
readers,  particularly  our  clerical 
readers,  as  eminently  worthy  of 
their  attention.  The  subject  is 
The  imfiortance  of  ascertaining 
KvhcLt  'were  the  instructions  of 
Christ.  The  author  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  wheth- 
er the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  believed,  or  not.  His 
thoughts  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  deep  reflection,  and  are  ex- 
pressed with  uncommon  pre- 
cision. His  arguments  are  well 
chosen,  condensed  into  a  nar- 
row compass,  and  followed  by 
fair  and  irresistible  conclusions. 
After  this  encomium  we  need 
Tiot  apologize  for  making  pretty 
large  extracts;  especially  as  the 
subject  excites  a  very  general 
interest,  at  the  present  time. 

After  a  few  remarks  in  ex- 
planation of  the  text,  which  is 
Acts  XXV,  17,  18,  19,  the  preach- 
er proceeds  to  state  the  follow- 
ing positions,  for  the  purpose  'of 
preventing  misconception:' 

"1.  No  particular  state  of  the  un- 
derstanding'renders  a  man  acceptable 
to  God.  No  person  is  nnorally  good 
because  lie  assents  to  a  given  propo- 
sition; nor  is  any  one  onorally  bad 
merely  fo^  the  opposite  reason.  Truth 
may  be  so  clearly  represented,  as  to 
gain  the  assent  even  of  the  worst  of 
men:  it  may  be  presented  with  so 
little  evidence,  as  to  be  doubted  by 
the  best.     There  can  be  no  question. 


that  the  infernal  spirit  believes  some 
truths,  either  doubted  or  rejected  by 
persons  on  earth,  who  are  far  less 
criminal,  or  really  virtuous. 

"2.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  that 
every  discrepancy  of  opinion  is  the  re- 
svdt  of  moral  depravity.  Some  may 
arise  from  diversity  of  talents,  infor- 
m;#iion,  advantages,  or  from  t'ne  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  evidence  is 
exhibited. 

"3  Nor  do  we  assert,  that  every 
degree  of  error,  virliich  involves  crim- 
inality, is  inconsistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  man,  mainly  influenced 
by  the  love  of  truth.-  That  moral 
depravity,  some  portion  of  which  at- 
tends even  good  men  in  the  present 
state,  may  manifest  itself  in  criminal 
prejudices,  as  well  as  in  a  different 
manner."     p.  4% 

The  first  of  these  positions 
demands  particular  attention. 
To  those  who  have  observed  the 
world  around  them,  it  needs  no 
proof.  All  such  have  seen  al- 
most numberless  instances  of 
men,  the  convictions  of  whose 
understandings  have  no  connex- 
ion with  the  feelings  of  their 
hearts,  and  little  influence  over 
the  actions  of  their  lives.  Yet 
persons  are  not  wanting,  who 
strenuously  contend,  that  an  as- 
sent to  the  Divine  mission  of  our 
Savior  entitles  a  man  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Christianity.  This 
proposition  they  maintain,  while 
they  allow  that  the  connexion 
between  scriptural  faith  and 
scriptural  obedience  is  indisso- 
luble; and  while  they  have  mul- 
titudes before  their  eyes,  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  yield  the  as- 
sent in  question,  and  who  yet 
pay  no  regard  in  their  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Gos- 
pel. How  they  can  satisfy  them- 
selves with  a  conclusion,  which 
is  so  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
observation  and  experience,  it  is 
diflicult  to  say.     Yet  so   great  a 
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man  as  Mr.  Locke  persuaded 
himself,  that  if  any  man  believes 
in  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ, 
he  will- study  the  Scriptures,  and 
obey  them.  Rotheram,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  have  insist- 
ed upon  the  same  opinion, 
though  vi^ith  candor  and  abilities 
vei'v  far  inferior  to  those  of  Mr. 
Locke.  They  argue,  that  if  a 
man  believes  in  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  he  must  be  desirous 
to  knov/  what  is  taught,  and  must 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se- 
cure his  future  happiness.  How- 
ever satisfactory  this  hypothesis 
might  appear  to  a  man  judging 
from  what  is  reasonable  only, 
and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real 
character  and  conduct  of  m.an- 
kiiid,  it  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for  that  it  should  be  adopted  and 
defended  by  those  who  have  any 
just  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. The  belief  of  which  we 
speak,  and  which  is  thus  defend- 
ed, is  the  mere  assent  of  the 
imderstanding  to  the  proposition, 
that  Christ  was  a  teacher  sent 
from  God.  Now  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  multitudes  have 
received  this  truth  with  as  un- 
wavering an  assent,  as  they  could 
yield  to  any  historical  fact  what- 
ever, who  yet  could  not  prefer  a 
single  claim  to  be  called  Christ- 
ians. We  have  known  many 
persons,  whose  understandings 
would  assent  to  all  the  great 
doctrines,  of  Christianity,  who 
yet  would  not  even  pretend  that 
their  conduct  accorded  with  this 
assent;  but  would  frankly  avow, 
that  their  feelings  and  practice 
were  at  entire  variance  with  their 
creed.  This  is  a  common  fact, 
and  one  which  utterly  overthrows 
the  opinion,  that  e-uidence  alone 
is  sufficient  to  make  men  relig- 
ious.      This   disagreement  be- 


tween the  heart  and  the  head  is 
discernible  in  a  great  variety  of 
things,  which  have  no  immediate 
connexion  with  religious  faith. 
The  liar,  the  sluggard,  the 
drunkard,  the  thief,  and  all  oth- 
er vicious  men,  act  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  dictates  of  the 
understanding,  and  a  regard  to 
their  temporal  interest.  This 
they  see  to  be  the  case,  at  the 
time  they  are  committing  these 
sins,  as  clearly  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  seeing  any  thing.  But 
we  proceed  with  the  Sermon. 

The  author  supports  his  main 
proposition  by  the  following  ar- 
guments: 1.  'Just  conceptions 
as  to  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
relation  which  they  have  to  each 
other,  are  known  to  influence 
human  happiness;  and  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  that  ignorance 
or  mistakes  as  to  his  word  should 
be  perfectly  and  universally 
harmless.  2.  The  importance 
of  believing  truth  may  be  shown 
by  referring  to  those  prophetic 
messages,  which  were  sent  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  3.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  conduct  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  among  va- 
rious Christian  denominations, 
that  none  of  them,  whatever  lan- 
guage they  are  pleased  to  use,  do 
in  fact  consider  it  as  of  no  conse- 
quence what  systems  of  religiofi 
men  adopt.'  From  the  fourth 
topic  of  argument,  which  is  treat- 
ed of  at  much  greater  length 
than  the  others,we  make  copious 
extracts. 

"4.  The  very  existence  of  a  revela- 
tion proves,  that,  in  the  Divine  opin- 
ion, I'eligious  sentiments  are  import- 
ant. Had  they  not  been  so,  no  com- 
munication from  above  had  been 
made  on  the  subject.  The  particular 
manner,  in  which  the  Christian  reve- 
lation  was  made,   speaks  the  same 
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language  still  more  clearly.  God  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  at  great  expense, 
in  communicating  this  religion.  His 
intentions  of  doing  it  were  suggested 
to  the  first  human  pair.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  same  object,  Divine  ap- 
pearances were  exhibited  to  favored 
individuals  in  subsequent  ages.  A 
people  were  rescued  from  vassalage 
by  a  series  of  judgments,  sent  on 
their  oppressors.  God  himself  be- 
came their  leader,  their  guardian, 
and  legislator.  Ejecting  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  in  their  coun- 
try he  established  his  own  people: 
they  v;ere  made  the  depositaries  of 
Divine  ti'uth.  With  their  civil  insti- 
tutions a  religious  system  was  con- 
nected, which  system  was  to  i-emain 
in  operation  till  the  seed  should  come, 
to  whom  the  promise  luas  made.  The 
state  of  surrounding  nations,  and  of 
those  far  distant,  was  divinely  gov- 
erned and  influenced  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  approaching  kingdom 
of  Christ.  During  that  whole  time, 
w^hich  elapsed  before  the  advent  of 
tlie  Messiah,  God  Is  represented  as 
ordering  events  in  subserviency  to 
liis  great  purposes  of  redeeming  mer- 
cy. Our  I^ord's  arrival  was  announc- 
ed by  a  company  of  heavenly  hosts, 
proclaiming  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  mill  towards 
men.  His  death,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  frightful  prodigies,  was 
followed  by  his  triumphant  resurrec- 
tion and  visible  ascension. 

"Now,  can  it  be  reasonably  thought 
an  affair  of  indifference,  what  opin- 
ions we  form  of  a  religion,  introduced 
•with  all  this  pomp  and  preparation? 
If  the  message  had  not  been  of  a 
highly  interesting  kind,  would  the 
world  have  been  put  in  agitation  on 
its  account? 

"Perhaps  it  will  here  be  said,  that 
no  believer  in  Christianity  denies  the 
importance  of  ths-t  religion;  the  only 
thing  denied  is  the  importance  of 
those  differences,  which  exist  among 
its  various  professors.*  I  answer,  if 
Christianity  be  a  Divine  religion,  or 

*  We  quote  this  sentejice  as  it  stands 
in  a  corrected  copy,  there  being  a  very 
■material  error  of  the  press  here,  and 
7)iany  others  of  less  i^nportance,  in  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  Sermon. 


If  it  be  any  religion,  there  are  some 
things  which  it -does  teach,  and  oth- 
ers which  it  does  not.  What  these 
are,  is  the  point,  concerning  which, 
different  denominations  of  believers 
are  not  agi-eed.  If  some  -Christians 
be  right,  others  have  for  a  long  time 
been  teaching,  under  the  name  of 
Christianity,  a  great  number  of  false 
.  and  absurd  opinions.  If  the  latter  be 
right,  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
Christianity,  which  the  former  deny. 
"Let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
that  Christianity  consists  of  a  very 
few  doctrines,  such  as  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  and  a  future  retribu- 
tion. In  that  case,  can  the  impor- 
tance of  their  error  be  doubted,  who 
have  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, of  entire  depravity,  regenera- 
tion, &c  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  those 
doctrines  be  Indeed  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  it  perfectly  immaterial, 
that  they  are  rejected?  Christianity, 
if  it  be  a  whole,  must  consist  of  parts: 
but  how  the  whole  can  remain  the 
same,  when  parts  are  taken  away,  or 
additions  made.  Is  not  easily  conceiv- 
ed."   pp.  6—8. 

After  other  apposite  remarks, 
the  author  proceeds  to  refute  the 
two  following  assertions,  name- 
ly; 'that  all  differences  among 
Christians  relate  to  matters  of 
mere  speculation;  and  that  noth- 
ing in  religion  can  be  important, 
which  is  not  clearly  revealed;  or 
concerning  which  great  and  good 
men  have  been  divided.'  From 
what  is  said  on  the  latter  of  these 
subjects,  we  transcribe  a  large 
portion  as  peculiarly  valuable. 

"That  great  men  have  erred  on 
subjects  of  high  moment,  cannot  be 
doubted  without  denying  that  title  to 
Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Gibbon.  If  the 
matter  be  less  obvious  with  regard  to 
good  men,  this  very  want  of  certainty 
would  tend  mucli  to  injure  the  value 
of  the  remark,  if  true.  Men  are  not 
always,  in  truth,  what  their  external 
deportment  would  seem  to  Indicate. 
Suppose  now,  that  you  have,  by  a 
careful  and  devout  perusal  of  Scrip- 
ture,   adopted    a   number  of  senlj- 
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ments,  which  appear  to  you,  not  only 
to  be  taught  in  Scripture,  but  to  oc- 
cupy a  very  important  place  among- 
the  instructions  which  are  there  g-iv- 
en.  These  you  consider  as  constitut- 
ing that  hidden  ivisdoni,  which  7W7ie  of 
the  princes  of  this  world  inew  At  this 
time,  you  become  acquainted  with  a 
man  of  eminent  talents,  whose  de- 
portment is  such,  as  to  induce  you  to 
believe  him  upright  and  pious,  ^et 
his  ideas  of  Cliristianity  are,  in  alm^ist 
all  points,  differentfrom  those, which, 
from  careful  investigation,  you  had 
imbibed.  .Suppose  the  maxim  true, 
"Good  men  never  err  in  things  of 
much  moment  "  You  immediately 
relinquish,  as  not  valuable,  those  doc- 
trines which  an  attentive  perusal  of 
Scr'.pture  had  induced  yon  to  believe 
were  so.  You  represent  them  as 
matters  of  mere  speculation,  and  are 
instvumeniulof  spreading  tnis  opinion 
among  others.  It  is  discovered,  how- 
ever, either  bj  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  this  eminent  man,  or  by  the 
tlecisions  of  the  last  day,  that  you 
were  deceived  as  to  his  character;  a 
supposition,  which  cannot  be  thought 
to  imply  any  absurdity.  Will  it  satis- 
fy the  Divine  Judge  to  say,  that  you 
verily  thought  the  man  was  good? 
Should  you  not  expect  to  be  told  im- 
mediately, that  the  word  of  God  was 
your  rule,  and  not  the  opinion  of  any 
human  instructor;  that  the  question 
for  your  determination  was  not, 
wheliier  that  man  were  good  or  bad: 
but  in  what  light  the  Scripure  repre- 
sented the  opinions,  which  he  reject- 
ed 

"It  is  farther  to  be  noticed  con- 
cerning  this  maxim,  "Good  men  nev- 
er err  in  things  of  much  moment," 
that  its  claims  to  Catholicism  are  very 
equivocal.  Those i  who  believe  it 
more  easy  to  determine  from  Scrip- 
ture what  is  important,  than  to  deter- 
mine who  are  good  men,  may  use  the 
maxim  to  different  purposes,  and  rea- 
son in  the  following  manner;  I'he  Di- 
vine word  attaches  great  importance 
to  such  and  such  principles;  but  in 
all  principles  of  importance  good  men 
are  agreed;  therefore,  those  who  re- 
ject these  principles  are  not  good 
men. 
"Another  inference  of  a  singular 


aspect  miglit  be  made  from  the  max- 
im in  question;  viz.  that  to  prove  the 
insignilicance  of  any  theological  con- 
troversy, nothing  is  necessary  but  to 
ascertain  the  piety  of  the  parities,  en- 
gaged in  it. 

"The  truth  is,  that  the  maxim  is  nei- 
ther capable  of  proof,  nor  does  it  rest 
on  probability-  Good  men  may  com- 
mit errors  in  practice;  it  is  strange  if 
they  may  not  err  in  opinion.  Senti- 
ments in  general  have  an  influence  on 
practice  and  character.  Particular 
sentiments  have  their  appropriate 
tendencies.  These  tendencies  are 
not  varied,  because  the  opinions  may 
be  embraced  by  good  men.  Couldit 
be  proved,  that  tiie  d'Sbelief  of  a// fu- 
ture punishment  were  cOiisistent  with 
moral  goodness,  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  tliat  error  on  society,  on  per- 
sonal religion,  and  consequently  on 
the  eternal  state  of  man,  would  not 
thereby  be  rendered,  in  any  measures 
questionable."    pp.  12,  13. 

The  addresses  to  the  pastor 
elect,  and  the  members  of  the 
church  and  society,  are  solemn 
and  appropriate.  The  former 
concludes  with  these  words: 

"Though  it  is  of  great  moment  to 
entertain  and  communicate  to  your 
■  people  just  ideas  of  the  Gospel,  yoii 
well  iinow,  that  this  alone  wid  secure 
nei  her  your  own  salvaiion  nor  their's. 
T;iat  faith,  by  which  men  are  justifi- 
ed, is  not  merely  intellectual  assen^; 
to  the  truth,  but  tliis,  united  with 
correspondent  feelings  of  heart.  If, 
as  we  bi  lieve,  you  possess  the  latter, 
you  will  encourage  no  person  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  former.  It  will  af- 
ford no  alleviation  to  the  suffering  re- 
probate, that  he  maintained  sound 
principles,  or  was  able  in  defending 
ttiem."     p.  15. 

While  perusing  this  Sermon, 
we  have  been  repeatedly  put  in 
mind  of  a  pithy  saying  of  Mr. 
Booth,  that  if  error  in  harmless, 
truth  must  be  nvorthlsss.  The 
conclusion  of-  this  short  argu- 
ment is,  we  apprehend,  quite  in- 
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evitable.  We  have  made  large  proved  of  them,  and  because  the 
extracts  from  the  Sermon  before  controversies  of  the  present 
us,  both  because  we  highly  ap-     times  render  them  seasonable. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


HEPORT   OF    THE   DIRECTORS   TO   THE  LONDON    MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  A"^ 
THEIR  SIXTEENTH  GENERAL   MEETING,  MAY  10,1810. 

f  Concluded  from  p.  S74.J 

We  noTo  dose  the  annual  Report  to  the  London  Missionary  Sociefv,  which  has  beeH 
continued  through  four  of  our  preceding  numbers.  The  exertions  of  this  Society 
are  more  inidelj  extended  than  those  of  any  similar  itistitution  The  reports 
are  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  fidelity,  and  present  to  the  attenti'ue  reader  a 
t}ery  useful  survey  of  the  inost  promising  fields  of  'missionary  labor.        Ed.  Pan. 


DEMARARA,     TOBAGO,    AND 
TRINIDAD. 

The  information  received  in  the 
course  of  the  year  from  the  different 
stations  in  the  western  world  con- 
tinues to  be  encouraging.  The  So- 
ciety has,  indeed,  to  lament  the  re- 
moval by  deaih  of  one  of  their  warm- 
est and  most  useful  friends,  Mr  Post, 
a  gentleman  of  Le  Roiisevenii-,  in  the 
colony  of  l>emarara.  Through  his 
good  offices,  our  first  Missinnarv, 
Mr.  Wray,  was  gladly  received,  and 
for  a  long  time  boarded  in  his  house. 
Every  possible  facility  was  given  to 
the  instruction  of  his  slaves,  and 
those  of  the  adjacent  plantations;  and 
a  commodious  chapel  built,  chiefly  at 
his  ejxpense,  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. Tt  is  impossible  to  express  the 
obligations  under  which  the  cause  of 
religion  in  the  colony  m  as  laid,  by  his 
influence,  contributions,  and  exer- 
tions. But,  in  the  midst  of  his  use 
fulness,  and  when  his  example  was 
likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, it  pleased  the  Sovereign  Dis- 
poser of  life  to  take  to  himself  that 
excellent  man:  he  rests  from  his  la- 
bors, his  works  will  follow  him,  and 
the  Society  will  long  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  genei'ous  benefactor, 
while  they  indulge  a  hope  that'  the 
recollection  of  his  pious  zeal  will  stir 


up  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  emulate  so  worthy  an  example. 

Mr.  Post,  desirous  that  the  people 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  evangelical  instruction  after  his 
decease,  has  generously  secured  to 
this  Society  the  chapel  winch  he 
erected,  together  with  a  dwelling' 
house  for  the  minister,  (not  then  fin- 
ished,) a  garden,  and  the  sum  of 
lOOt'.  annually  towards  the  minister's 
support,  so  long-  as  tliC  Society  shall 
continue  to  provide  a  Missionary  who 
preaches  the  doctrines  of  the  reform- 
ed church;  bui  m  case  of  fheir  ceas- 
ing to  do  this,  the  provision  made  \4 
to  be  "transferred  to  a  society  in  Scot- 
land, 

The  last  letters  received  from  Mr. 
Wray  state,  that  the  cause  of  Christ 
continues  lo,  prosper,  and  'hat  many 
persons,  both  old  and  young,  are  anx- 
ious to  hear  the  word  of  life.  His 
journals  (extracts  from  which  appear 
in  No.  XXI  of  the  Missionary  Tran- 
sactions) contain  many  pleasing  in- 
stances of  the  power  of  Divine  grace 
on  the  hearts  of  the  negroes,  both 
male  and  female:  the  alteration  also 
produced  on  their  moral  conduct  is 
such  as  recommends  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Mr.  Wray,  referring  to  the 
Christmas  holidays,  says,  "What  a 
great  and  gloriotis  change  has  taken 
place    among  them    since  the    last 
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year!  Instead  of  following  their  vaia 
amusemenls,  luimbers  Jiavc  turned 
to  the  Lord,  sing-  his  praises,  and 
glorifv  }iis  name.  They  now  hate  the 
ihing-s  which  tliey  onCe  loved,  and 
delifjht  in  the  tilings  of  Jesus,  of 
■whicli  many  of  them  never  heard  till 
lately.  O  thou  blessed  Gospel,  what 
Sia.st  thou  done!  I'iiy  glories  have  won 
the  heails  of  many.  Thy  simple 
truths  have  subdued  the  most  stub- 
born  sinner,  enlightened  the  darkest 
mind,  changed  the  lion  into  the  lamb, 
the  swearer  into  a  man  of  prayer,  the 
child  of  wrath  into  an  lieir  of  heaven, 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Saran 
into  the  children  of  God."  Mrs. 
Wray  also  is  diligent  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  female  slaves  and  their 
children.  From  16  to  20  children 
attend  almost  every  day  to  learn  to 
read;  and  generally  in  the  evening  a 
great  many  women.  On  the  Lord's 
day,  50  children  frequently  attend. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  will  hereafter  be  more  widely 
diffused  in  the  colony,  as  some  of  t!ie 
owners  of  estates  seem  disposed  to 
permit  the  instruction  of  their  slaves, 
having  observed  the  good  effect  pro- 
duced on  those  who  have  already 
fceen  taught. 

Mr.  Adam,  who  nccorapanied  Mr. 
Purkis  to  Demarara,  not  finding  im- 
mediate employment  as  a  Missionary 
there,  and  anxious  to  enter  upon  his 
■work,  left  the  colony  in  the  month  of 
August,  1809,  and  proceeded  to  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  having  a  recom- 
mendation to  some  gentlemen  there. 
He  has  received  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  eiicouragement  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  white  inhabitants  and 
people  of  color.  By  permission  of 
the  governor,  he  obtained  leave  to 
preach  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  in 
the  town  of  Port  of  Spain,  where 
three  or  four  hundred  persons  have 
attended  his  ministry.  Several  per- 
sons, desirous  of  regular  preaching, 
liave  subscribed  about  500/.  towards 
the  erection  of  a  chapel.  The  Direc- 
tors do  not  consider  this  object, 
however  desirable  in  itself,  as  that 
to  which  their  Missionary  should  di- 
rect his  principal  attention,  or  to 
which  the  Society  should  contribute 
ajiy  considerable  sum:  they  have 
grounds  for  believing,  however,  that 
Vol.  III.     Nei^  Series, 


by  obtaining  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  persons  of  influence  in  the 
islaiKl,  access  will  be  the  more  read- 
ily procured  to  the  negro  slaves,  who 
are  very  numerous,  and  Ibr  whose 
spiritual  instruction  they  have  strong- 
ly recommended  M\\  A(,lam  by  all 
means  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors, 
considering  all  other  objects  as  of  in- 
ferior importance. 

In  Tobago,  Mr.  Elliot  continues  tf> 
preach  to  the  slaves,  permission  be- 
ing kindly  granted  by  tl'.e  owners  of 
several  estates,  on  some  of  which  he 
collects  about  40,  on  others  80  or  100 
hearers.  He  does  not  speak  in  very 
sang'uine  terms  of  his  success  in  the 
conversion  of  the  negroes;  yet  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  his  labors  are 
not  in  vain.  On  one  occasion,  he 
says,  "It  was  delightful  to  see  witli 
what  eagerness  these  poor  creatures 
heard  the  word  of  God;  and  more  so* 
to  find  that  some  of  them  tmderstand 
what  they  hear,  and  practise  what 
they  know."  At  another  place,  where" 
he  preached  to  about  90  slaves,  ha 
says,  "All  seemed  to  receive  instruc- 
tion with  thankfulness.  The  mana- 
ger thinks  that  much  good  has  been, 
done  among  them,  as  far  as  it  re- 
spects their  inorals,  and  speAs  very 
highly  of  them  indeed:  this  is  the 
more  encouraging,  as  they  were 
formerly  deemed  a  very  bad  gang." 
The  'Directors  ai'e  peculiarly  grati- 
fied by  this  remark;  for  they  trust, 
that  when  the  gentlemen  of  the  West 
India  Islands  perceive  that  the  slaves. 
become  more  moral  in  their  conduct, 
more  docile  in  their  temper,  and 
more  industrious  in  their  business, 
in  consequence  of  the  evangelical  in-, 
struction  wliich  they  receive,  they 
vv^ill  afford  every  facility  in  their  pow- 
er to  the  efforts  of  Christian  Mission- 
aries, and  also  contribute  to  their 
support. 

Mr.  Elliot  likewise  preaches  stat- 
edly once  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  the, 
white  and  colored  Inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Scarborough,  who  assist  in 
his  maintenance,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  expenditure  of  the  Society  in  be- 
half of  this  Mission.  Concerning  his 
hearers,  he  says,  "There  are  two  or 
three  white  perso3is,  who  appear  to 
be  concerned  for  their  souls;  and  I 
fejoice  to  say  that,  instead  of  meet- 
54       . 
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ing  v/ith  persecution,  Mrs.  Elliot  and 
myself  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect  bj'  the  first  persons,  as  well 
as  by  the  poor,  in  the  island.  It  has 
even  been  proposed  to  the  council 
and  assembly  of  Tobago,  that  a  sala- 
ry should  be  allowed  me  by  the  colo- 
ny; and  although  my  friends  have 
failed  in  their  kind  efforts  for  this 
purpose,  yet  perhaps  their  wishes 
may  eventually  be  accomplished." 

MISSION  TO  THE  JEWS. 

The:  Directors  stated,  in  their  last 
Report,  tliat  not  conceiving  them- 
selves to  be  discharged  from  their 
duty  by  the  withdrawment  of  their 
principal  agent,  they  designed  to  per- 
severe in  their  effoi'ts  with  increased 
assiduity.  They  have  therefore  con- 
tinued the  lectures  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple who  were  disposed  to  attend  at 
the  chapel  in  Artillery-street.  Their 
attention,  however,  to  the  lectures 
on  the  Lord's  day  was  so  discourag- 
ing, that  the  Directors  have  lately 
been  induced  wholly  to  decline  them. 
They  have,  however,  resorted  to  an- 
other method,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  more  pleasing.  They  requested 
the  assistance  of  many  of  the  i»inis- 
ters  of  the  Gospel  resident  in  and  near 
i.ondon,  by  whom  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  a[)propriate  subjects  was 
carefully  arranged,  and  which  have 
been  preached  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing, from  November  last  to  the  pres- 
ent month.  These  lectures,  they  are 
happy  to  say,  have  been  very  numer- 
ously attended,  and  apparently  with 
much  interest  and  improvement.  • 
The  congregations  have  certainly  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  professed  Christians: 
but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  some  Jews  also  attend- 
ed; with  what  effect, '  they  are  not 
able  to  determine;  but  by  several  let- 
ters received  from  individuals  of  that 
nation,  they  perceive  that  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  has  in  some  degree  beeii  ex- 
cited. 

From  past  experience,  and  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Directors  are  still  of  opin- 
ion  that  the  best,  if  not  tJie  only, 
means, of  promoting  the  conversion 
of  this  people,  is  by  the  preaching  of 


the  Gospel,  and  the  circulation  of  re- 
ligious tracts. 

The  Directors  ha%'e  printed,  and 
dispersed  among  the  Jewsj  many 
thousand  tracts,  which  they  conceive 
were  well  adapted  to  engage  their 
attention,  additions  to  which  will 
probably  be  made  from  some  of  the 
lectui-es  which  have  been  preached. 
The  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Ewing's 
Essays  for  Jews,  is  just  received,  and 
will  be  printed  without  delay. 

SEMINARY. 

There  are  now  at  the  Missionary 
Seminary  at  Gosport,  seven  young 
men,  who  are  pursuing  appropriate 
studies,  with  a  view  to  the  great 
work  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  useful 
Missionaries  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those 
who  left  the  Seminary  about  a  year 
since,  have,  we  trust,  reached  the 
several  places  of  their  destination; 
and  the  Directors  feel  much  satis- 
faction in  the  prospect  of  their  prov- 
ing valuable  laborers  in  the  woi'k  of 
the  Lord. 

We  have  now  presented  to  you. 
Christian  brethren,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  we  could,  the  state  oi  the 
several  Missions  in  which  we  are 
engaged;  and  we  have  reported  the 
various  degrees  of  success  with  whicli 
it  has  pleased  the  Sovereign  Ruler 
of  the  Church  to  favor  them.  The 
whole,  we  trusty  will  afford  occasion 
of  thanksgiving  to  Him,  whom  it  is 
our  highest  ambition  to  serve  and 
please;  and  who,  we  hope,  will  ac- 
cept our  feeble  but  sincere  endeavors 
to  promote  his  glory,  and  to  extend 
his  kingdom  in  the  world. 

We  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  the  liberality  of  those  of 
our  brethren  in  the  country,  who,  on 
receiving  the  intimation  of  the  great 
excess  of  our  expenditure  last  year 
beyond  our  annual  income,  immedi- 
ately procui-ed,  in  their  congrega- 
tions, contributions  towards  our 
funds,  by  which  they  have  been  ma» 
terially  benefited.  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit  the  honorable  mention  of  a  dis- 
tinguished benefactor,  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Hawkes,  who,  after  giving-. 
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/or  several  successive  years,  a  hand- 
some donation  to  the  Society,  (con- 
cealing his  name,  except  from  the 
treasurer,)  presented,  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  sudden  death,  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  pounds.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  has  bequeathed  to  our  Institution 
tiM  thousand  pounds  stock  in  the  four 
per  cents,  which,  by  the  liberality  of 
his  executors,  has  already  been 
transferred  to  us.  Witli  this  prince- 
ly generosity  did  Mr.  Hawkes  com- 
municate of  that  substance  which  he 
had  acquii-ed  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  his  affairs,  and  he  has  thereby 
exhibited  to  the  Christian  world  an 
example  of  pious  munificence,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  imicated  by  many 
of  the  afHuent.  Several  other  per- 
sons have  also,  by  their  legacies, 
devoted  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to 
this  Institution,  by  which,  though 
dead,  they  yet  contribute  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. These  instances  of  benevo- 
lence will  not,  we  trust,  tend  to 
relax  the  exertions  of  our  brethren 
in  town  or  country,  but  rather  ex- 
cite them  to  greater  zeal  and  dili- 
gence; for  as  our  Missions  are  multi- 
plied, and  many  more  laborers  are 
called  for,  especially  in  South  Africa 
and  in  the  east,  the  Society  will  re- 
quire, notwithstanding  the  utmost 
economy  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  an  augmented  income,  to 
meet  the  constantly  growing  expendi- 
ture. Could  we  prevail  on  every 
congregation  connected  with  us, 
(where  it  is  practicable)  to  make  an 
annual  collection,  as  is^  the  laudable 
custom  of  some,  our  operations  would 
be  proportionably  extended,  and  the 
Directors  might  look  forward  to  nu- 
merous Missions,  which  they  have 
scarcely  had  the  courage  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  cause  is  the  Lord's.  He  who 
suffered  on  the  cross,  that  he  might 
become  the  Savior  of  the  world,  has 
strictly  commanded  his  disciples  to 
proclaim  his  great  salvation  to  every 
human  being.  By  the  help  of  God, 
let  us  endeavor  to  do  this.  As  yet, 
we  have  done  but  little.  We  may 
say,  to-day,  as  the  venerable  and  vic- 
torious leader  of  Israel  did  when  re- 
tiring from  the  world — "There  re- 
Hiaineth  yet  very  muph  land  to  be 


possessed."  While,  therefore,  the 
great  Disposer  of  life  continues  our 
active  powers,  and  while  he  indulges 
us  with  the  privilege  of  devoting  a 
portion  of  our  substance  to  him,  let 
us  proceed,  with  renewed  vigor,  in 
the  delightful  work:  and  let  us  stir 
up  the  dsing  generation  to  join  us  in 
it;  that  so,  when  those  ot  us  who 
had  the  liappiness  of  commencing  this 
Society  shall  cease  i'vuia  our  labors, 
our  posterity  may  continue  the  work, 
with  superior  wisdom,  zeal,  and  suc- 
cess, till  they  behold  "Satan  falling 
as  lightning  from  heaven;"  till  they 
exuitingly  shout — "The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and 
he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 


The  follo'wing  is  an  abstract  of  the  ae- 
counts  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  for  ten  inonthsffrotn  yune  t> 
1809,  to  April  1,  ISIO. 

Amount  of  Collections, 
Donations,  Subscrip- 
tions, Legacies,  and 
Interest  of  Stock     -     g  23,550  00 

Expenditure    on    account 

of  the  various  Missions    24,797  95 


Leaving  a  balance  due  to 
the  Treasurer  of     -      -    1,247  95 


The follonxiing  account  of  the  cruel  and 
superstitious  practices  of  the  Hindoos f 
is  taken  from  the  Asiatic  Annuaf,, 
Megister  for  1803.  Who  can  help 
praying,  that  these  dark  regions  may 
be  illuminated  luith  the  light  of  th§ 
Gospel? 

"The  dictates  of  bigotry  appear  to 
be  still  moi-e  strongly  opposed  to  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  nature,  in 
the  custom  of  offering  human  sacri- 
fices to  the  Ganges,  where  they  are 
devoured  by  the  sharks. 

These  sacrifices  are  of  two  descrip- 
tions: first,  of  aged  persons  of  both 
sexes,  which  are  voluntary;  and  of 
children,  which  of  course  are  invol- 
untary.    The  fixed  periods  for  the 
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performance  of  those  rites,  are  at  the 
full  moons,  in  November  and  January. 

The  custom  of  sacrificing'  children 
arises  from  superstitious  vows  made 
by  tiie  parents;  who,  when  appreheii- 
sive  of  not  having  issue,  promised  m 
the  e%'ent  of  their  having-  five  chil- 
dren^ to  devote  the  fifth  to  the 
Ganges, 

The  island  of  Sagor,  where  these 
inhuman  rites  are  administered,  is 
held  to  be  peculiarly  sacred,  from  its 
being  considered  as  the  termination 
of  the  Ganges;  and  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  sea,  is  denominat- 
ed ^/ze/>/ace  of  sacrifice. 

So  lately  as  November,  1801,  some 
European  seamen  belonging  to  the 
pilot-service  of  Bengal,  being  on 
shore  on  the  island,  were  witnesses 
to  this  horrid  ceremony.  The  in- 
formation they  gave  before  one  of  the 
justices  of  the.  peace  for  Calcutta, 
was   on  oath  to  the  following  eil'ect: 

That  ongoing  on  shore,  they  saw 
the  entrails  of  a  iiuman  body  floating 
on  the  water,  and  at  ihe  same  time  a 
great  number  of  the  natives  assem- 
bled on  the  beach,  as  near  as  they 
could  guess J  about  three  thousand. 
That  on  asking  a  Fakeer  why  so 
many  of  the  patives  were  put  into 
the  water,  he  answered,  that  the 
head  Fakeer  had  ordered  them  to  go 
into  ilie  water  to  be  devoured  by 
sharks,  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
respective  families;  that  they  saw 
eleven  men,  wofnen,  and  boys  thus 
destroyed;  and  it  further  appeared 
by  other  incontesiible  evidence,  that 
the  victims  destroyed  in  November 
amounted  to  39;  and  moreover,  that 
a  boy,  about  twelve  years  old,  who 
had  been  thrown  mto  the  river,  hav- 
ing saved  himself  by  swimming,  a 
Gosayne  endeavored  to  extend  bis 
protection  to  him;  but  singular  and 
unnatural  as  it  may  appear,  he  was 
again  seized  and  committed  to  de- 
slruction  by  his  own  parents. 

To  pi-event  this  practice,  a  law  was 
enacted  in  March,  1802,  declaring 
any  person  who  sliouid  aid  or  assist 
in  forcing  any  individual  to  be  a  vic- 
tim of  this  superstition,  guilty  of 
murder.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
voluntary  saci-ifice  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  practice  prevailed  so  gen- 
erally, and  was  considered  by    the 


Hindoos,  under  some  circumstances, 
so  instrumental  to  their  happiness  in 
a  future  state  of  ej^istence,  that  it 
was  doubted  whether  any  rule  could 
be  adopted  to  prevent  a  practice,  not 
only  rooted  in  the  remotest  antiquity, 
but  sanctioned  by  express  tenets  in 
their  most  sacred  books;  while  the 
custom  of  sacrificing  children  stands 
not  either  on  the  prescriptive  laws  of 
antiquity,  or  on  any  tenet  of  the 
Shansci'it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
among  the  Hindoos  accounted  a  pious 
and  meritorious  act,  to  rescue  a  child 
from  destruction,  and  afterwards 
adopt  and  maintain  it;  nevertheless, 
the  vow  by  which  the  fifth  child  is 
devoted,  is  considered  to  be  nearly 
as  binding  as  any  written  or  pre- 
scriptive law." 


DOMESTIC. 

From  the  Annual  Narrative  of  Mis- 
sions published  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society, 
it  appears  that  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  iVtisslonaries  were  emplojed  by 
that  Society,  for  some  part  of  the 
year  1810.  There  is  abundant  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  labors  of 
these  Missionaries  have  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  and  dura- 
ble eftects.  I'he  Narrative  concludes 
with  the  following  just  and  solemn 
observations: 

*'Daily  experience  teaches  the 
Trustees,  that  their  task  is  arduous. 
To  distribute,  as  agents,  the  bread 
and  the  water  oflife,  which  heavenly 
charity  has  provided  for  hungry  and 
famishing  souls,  requires  their  devout 
and  unwearied  vigilance.  For  the 
appointments  they  make,  and  for  the 
directions  tliey  give,  they  feel  that 
their  responsibility  is  solemn  and 
awful. 

Cordially,  at  the  same  time,  would 
they  render  thanks  unto  God,  for  so 
much  evidence,  found  in  the  mission- 
ary journals,  to  hope,  that  he  owns 
their  counsels  and  their  efibrts  for 
the  glory  of  his  great  name  in  th 
salvation  of  many. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  the 
missionary  field — althoiig'h  ah-eady 
vast — is  hourly  incrtasing",  must  it 
not  be  seen,  that  little  has  yet  been 
done,  in  comparison  with  what  re- 
mams  to  be  accomplished?  In  the 
view  of  this  fact,  the  considerations 
are  animating,  that  prayer  is  one  of 
the  steps  rendered,  by  the  decree  of 
heaven,  essential  to  success;  and 
thai  praying  people  will  not  cease  to 
impiore  that  Divine  intiaence  which 
alone  can  cause  missionary  exertions 
to  prosper  through  the  world. 

In  the  new  settlements,  especially, 
false  teachers  are  numerous,  ISJat- 
uraily,ali  mankind  love  u<  embiace 
those  delusions,  by  which,  "with  ' 
cunning  craftiness,"  such  teachers 
*'lie  ill  wait  to  deceive."  This  is  a 
circumstance,  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  renders  increased  Uiissiunary 
labors  indispensable.  Can  it  be  ra- 
tionaily  hoped,  that  in  any  other  way, 
God  will  render  active  and  efficacious 
those  evangelical  senuments  and 
principles  which  are  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  pn^sperity  of  mankind 
Upon  eai  111? — ^ibo^eali,  without  these 
labors,  can  it  be  expected,  that  a 
sense  of  revealed  truth  and  obliga- 
tion will  be  either  impressed  or  main- 
tained' Without  them,  will  those 
souis,  for  wnose  benefit  they  are  to 
^e  performed,  ever  come  to  Christ 
and  be  saved! 

The  Trustees  would  express  their 
fervent  gratitude  to  God,  for  all  his 
smiles  upon  the  efibrts  of  other  Mis- 
sionaiy  Societies,  and  of  Bible  So- 
cieties in  our  land,  and  tiirougii  the 
Christiai\  world.  They  recognize  the 
missionary  zeal  of  the  present  period, 
in  all  its  branches,  as  equally  wonder- 
ful and  necessary. 

A  vast  majority  of  mankind  still  re- 
main burled  and  perishing  in  the 
■darkness  of  Paganism.  The  eye  of 
the  Christian  world  is  rapidly  open- 
ing and  fixing  itself  on  the  duty  of 
sending  the  ivntten,  to  accompany 
the preachedveyeisiuon  of  God,  among 
all  the  nations.  Preparations  seem 
to  be  making  for  the  translation  of 
the  holy  books  into  the  manifold  va- 
rieties of  human  langvtage. 

By  the  gift  of  tongues  miractdous- 
ly  conferred,  the  Apostles  were 
qualified,  in  a  moment,  to  teach  peo- 


ple, of  every  description,  in  an  in- 
telligible manner.  Will  not  the  Pa- 
gan, the  Mahometan,  the  Jew,  better 
understand,  and  more  readily  em- 
brace, the  truth,  that  is  unto  life, 
when  he  can  intelligently  read  that 
revelation  from  God,  which  he  shall 
hear  the  Gospel  missionary  preach? 
is  there  not,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  greatest  and  best  purpose,  a 
joint  operation,  between  the  numer- 
ous Bible  Societies  and  Missionary 
Societies  in  Europe  and  America? 
May  it  not  be  conhdently  expected, 
that  blessings  will  accompany  these 
united  operations?  Are  not  these  the 
means  appointed,  by  which  the  "Sun 
of  r;ghte()Ubness''  will  soon  illtunninate 
the  "dark  corners  df  the  earth,  now 
filled  with  the  habitations  of  cruelty?'* 
Are  not  these  the  instruments,  by 
which  "the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  hereafter  fill  the  earth, 
as  the  waters  now  cover  the  seas?" 
Will  not  human  exertions  to  accom- 
plish this  event,  the  subject  of  so 
many  prophecies,  and  a  grand  article 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption  itself,  be 
crowned  on  earth — be  crowned  in 
heaven  -  with  "the  honor  thatcometh 
from  God?" 

John  Treadwell,  Chairman,. 
Passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, " 

January  2,  1811. 

Attest, 

Abel  FLmT,  Secretary. 


Abstract  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Missionary  Society  for  the yeai' 
1810. 

RECEIPTS. 

Contributions  in  New  Set- 
tlements         -          -   ■  ^141  ?! 

Sundry  donations       -         -  75  80 

Avails  of  Books              -  106  12 

Interest     on     Notes    and 

Bonds        -        -        -  1,748  71 


^2,072  34 


EXPENDITURES. 

Payments  to  Missionaries  ^3,614  29 
Books,  transportation,  &.c.         723  11 
Salaries,   and    contingen- 
cies ...  256  GO 


,S2Z  4Q 
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luiterary  Intelligenee„ 


:fee. 


Ainount  brought  forward  §4,593  40 
Losses  by  insolvency   and 
counterfeits        -         -         261  12 


54,854  52 


Amount     of    permanent 

fund,  Jan.  1,  1811     -     g27,699  83 
On  hand  for  current  ex- 

pense§  -  -  317  61 


§28,017  44 


The  Society  sent  into  the  New 
Settlements  the  past  year  5,253  books 
and  tracts.  In  preceding  years  they 
had  sent  13,911;  making  a  total  of 
19,164. 


Assessments  of  mem.^ 

bers      -       -       -      .    .     §231  00 

Donations  from  Fe- 
male Cent  Socie- 
ties       -        -        257  50 

Donations  from  other 
females  -  50  28    307  7S 


Contribution        after 

Missionary  Sermon  56  62 

Contributions  of  par- 
ishes       -        -      206  30    262  92 


Other  donations,  &c. 
Avails  of  the  Panoplist 


13  75 
266  88 


1,081  33 


MAINE  MISSIONARY    SOCIETY. 

3t  appears  from  the  Report  of  the 
Trustees  made  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  that  five  Mis- 
sionaries had  been  employed  during 
a  part  of  the  preceding  year;  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  David  Smith,  was  set- 
tled in  Temple,  where  he  had  been 
laboring  as  a  Missionary. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
monies  paid  to  the  Treasurer  at  the 
annual  meeting: 


ORDINATIONS. 

On  the  fith  instant,  the  Rev.  Eli 
CooLEY  was  ordained  to  the  Chi-is- 
tian  Ministry,  over  the  church  and 
society  in  Cherry  Valley: 

And  on  the  day  following,  the  Rev. 
John  Smith  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  society  in  the  village  of 
Cooperstown. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

A  DissERTATiONon  the  Prophecies 
relative  to  Antichrist,  and  the  Last 
Times;  exhibibiting  the  Rise,  Char- 
acter, and  Overthrow  of  that  Terrible 
Power:  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Seven 
Apocalyptic  Vials.  By  Ethan  Smith, 
A.  M.  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Hop- 
kinton,  N.  H.  Charlestown,  (Mass.) 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong. 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  Concord, 
(N.  H.)  Sabbath  day,  Dec.  2,  1810, 
on  the  importance  of  Domestic  Re- 
ligion   and    Government.      By    Asa 


M'Farland,  A.  M.  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  Concoi-d,  Published  by 
request.  Concord;  George  Hough. 
1810. 

An  Essay  on  the  Atonement,  being 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  question. 
Did  Christ  die  for  all  mankind?  By  a 
friend  to  truth.  N.  Yoi'k;  Samuel 
Whiting  &  Co.  1811. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  Jan.  14,  1811,  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  enable  the  people 
of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  State  Government; 
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and  for  the  admisson  of  such  State 
into  the  Union.  Baltimore;  Benja- 
min Edes.    pp.  23.     8vo. 

A  Sermon,  delivered  to  the  Candi- 
dates for  the  Baccalaureate  in  Mid- 
dle bury  College,  Aug.  12,  1810.  By 
Henry  Davis,  D.  D.  President.  Pub- 
lished byrequest.  Middlebury,(Vt.) 
Swift  &  Chipman.  1810.  8vo.  pp. 
32. 

A  Discourse,  delivered  Jan.  1, 
1811,  at  the  opening  of  the  New 
Meeting-House  belonging  to  the  Se- 
cond Baptist  Church  and  Society  in 
Boston.  By  Thomas  Baldwin,  D.  D. 
Pastor  of  said  Church.  Boston;  Lin- 
coln &  Edmands.     pp.  35. 

Aphorisms  on  men,  manners,  prin- 
ciples, and  things.  By  Joseph  Bart- 
lett.  Counsellor  at  I^aw.  Portsmouth, 
for  the  author.  12mo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  War, 
translated  from  the  original  Latin 
of  Cornelius  Van  Bynkershoek;  being 
the  first  book  of  his  Qiisestiones  Juris 
Publici.  With  Notes,  by  Peter  Ste- 
phen Du  Ponceau,  Counsellor  at  Law 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.     Boston;  D.  Malloi'y  &.  Co. 

Sacred  Music:  consisting  of  An- 
thems for  particular  occasions,  and 
Psalm  and  Hymn  tunes.  With  ac- 
companiments for  the  Organ  and  Pi- 
ano-Forte. Composed  by  George 
C.  Sweeny  and  William  Cooper.  Bos- 
ton; J.  T.  Buckingham. 

The  American  Register,  or  Gene- 
ral Repository  of  histoi'y,  politics,'and 
science.  Vol.  6,  part  2,  for  1810. 
Philadelphia;  C.  and  A.  Conrad  &Co. 

The  Rudiments  of  Chemistry;  il- 
lustrated by  experiments,  and  eight 
copper  plate  engravings  of  chemical 
apparatus.  By  Samuel  Pai'kes,  au- 
thor of  a  chemical  catechism.  Phi- 
ladelphia; Bradford  &  Inskeep. 

Documents  accompanying  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  opening  of  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  eleventh  congress,  Dec.  5, 
1810.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  Washing- 
ton City;  Roger  C.  Weightman.  pp. 
154.    8vo. 

A  new  method  of  ascertaining  the 
latitude  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
by  a  single  altitude  of  the  polar  star. 


at  any  time;  with  tables  calculated 
for  that  purpose.  By  C.  Mangen, 
teacher  of  navigation.  Boston;  Wil- 
liam T.  Clap. 

Paragraphs  on  Banks.  Philadel- 
phia;   C.  and  A.  Conrad  8c  Co. 

Considerations  on  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
Philadelphia. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  Trinity 
Church,  Christmas  Day,  December 
25,  1810,  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  By  John  S.J.  Gardiner,  Rector. 
Published  at  the  request  of  the  hear- 
ers.    Boston;  Munroe  &  Francis. 

The  American  Review  of  History 
and  Politics,  and  General  Repository 
of  Literature  and  State  Papers.  No. 
1.  January,  1811,  to  be  continued 
quarterly.  Philadelphia;  Fry  &  Kam- 
merer. 

A  Narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  people  called 
Qiiakers,  in  Philadelphia,  against 
John  Evans,  to  which  is  added,  a  re- 
port of  the  evidences  delivered  on  the 
trial  of  the  case  of  John  Evans,  vs. 
Ellis  Yarnal  and  others.  With  an 
Appendix,  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Evans.  Philadelphia; 
Edward  Earle. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  D.  D.  Founder  and  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College,  and 
Moore's  Indian  Charity  School;  with. 
a  summary  history  of  the  College  and 
School.  To  which  is  added,  Extracts 
from  his  Epistolary  Correspondence. 
By  David  M'Clure,  D.  D.  S.  H.  S. 
Pastor  of  a  Church  in  East-Windsor, 
Conn.  With  Additions,  by  Elijah 
Parish,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  a  Church  in 
Byefield,  Mass,  Newburyport:  E, 
Little  &  Co, 

NEW    EDITIOH. 

A  New  Literal  Translation  from 
the  original  Greek,  of  all  the  Apostol- 
ical Epistles.  With  a  Commentary, 
and  Notes,  Philological,  Critical,  Ex- 
planatory,  and  Practical.  To  which 
is  added,  a  History  of  the  Life  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  By  James  Macknight, 
D.  D.  author  of  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
an  account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author. 
In  six  volumes.  Boston;  W-  Wells, 
and  T,  B.  Wait  &  Co, 


43.2'  Obituary .,.  ^Corres^iQiidents. 

OBITUARY. 


On  the  lOih  of  JTov.  last   at  a  fair  at  hard,  one  of  Bonaparte's  minister^ 

Paisley  in  Scotland,    130  or  140  per-  of  state. 

sons  were  upset  in  a  boat  in  the  bason  At    Preston,    (Con.)    lately,    Mrs. 

of  a  canal;  and  out  of  the  number  84  Prude^ice    Geek,    aged    101   years 

were   di-owned,    29  restored   to  life  and  10  months      She    was  in  posses- 

by  medical   assistance,   and  the   rest  sion  of  all  her  powers,  except  that  of 

g'ot  out  uninjured.  hearing',  till  within  a  short  time  of  her 

Died,  atWaterford,  (Ireland,)  late-  death. 

1}',   the  llev.  J.  Dickson.     He   had  In    Philadelphia,   during  the   year 

just   g-iven  out  as  his  text,    We.  tyiuat  1810   the  deaths  amounted  to  2.036; 

all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  viz.  1,036  adults,  and  1,000  children: 

Christ,  when  he  fell  down  in  his  pul-  306  died  of  consomption,  206  of  chol- 

pit,  and  instantly  expired.  era  morbus,  and  34  of  the  small  pox. 

At  Stafford,  (Con.)   Mr.  Nathan  At  New  Bedford,  on  the  5th  of  Jan; 

Hitchcock,    killed    by    his    son,  a  last,  iVIr.  Jeremiah  Mayhew,  jun. 

young  man  20  years  of  age,  said  to  be  a  member  of  the   fheological  Semina> 

insane,  ry    at   Andover,  aged  27.      He   was 

At    Paris,  lately.    Count   Treil-  graduated   at  Erown  University,  in 

1808. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IVe  arc  much  obliged  to  N.  S.  O.  for  his  sensible  and  animated  Advice  toYoutk, 
part  of  which  is  inserted  in  this  number. 

Evangelicus  is  received,  and  under  consideration. 

An  account  of  Mrs.  Symmes  has  been  received.  After  abridging  it  very 
considerably,  we  intend  to  publish  it  in  our  obituary  department. 

A  Trinitarian  Evangelist  is  informed,  that  we  judge  it  expedient 
not  to  begin  a  discussion  with  respect  to  the  book  which  is  the  subject  of  his 
remarks. 

Some  extracts  from  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, in  the  year  1767,  have  been  put  into  our  handsj  and  are  under  con. 
sideration. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  D.  C.  for  the  useful  hints  which,  he  has  communi- 
cated, on  the  subject  of  certain  improvements  which  he  thinks  may  be  made 
in  the  Panoplistr  How  fiir  it  may  be  practicable  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
we  are  not,  at  present,  able  to  say.  When,  however,  he  mentions  it  as 
'a  complaint  which  he  has  frequently  heard  made,  that  sufficient  p:'ins 
are  not  taken  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Panoplist  more  ful!  accounts  of  the 
great  and  glorious  revivals  of  religion,  which  have  taken  place  of  late  in  this 
part  of  our  countrv/he  must  allow  us  to  reply,  that  he  does  not  know  exactly 
how  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  us  to  obtain  such  accounts  We  made 
application,  long  ago,  on  this  subject,  to  several  worthy  ministers,  in  whose 
parishes  revivals  of  religion  have  taken  place;  and  we  are  not  yet  with- 
out hope  that  they  will  soon  forward  such  narratives  as  will  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  pious.  We  have  always  considered  accounts  of  religious  awake- 
nings as  peculiarly  calculated  to  make  a  Magazine  useful. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  apologizing  to  our  readers  for  the  hite  day  of 
issuing  this  number.  The  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  circumst.uicesx 
•which  we  hope  will  not  occur  again. 


THE 


PANOPLIST, 


AND 


MISSIONARY  MAGAZINE  UNITED, 
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LIFE    OF    REV.    JOSEPH    MILNER. 

The  following  Memoir  is  abridged  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Mil- 
ner's  Life  of  his  brother,  printed  in  a  volume  of  posthumous  ser- 
mons, which  were  left  in  manuscript  by  the  latter.  We  are  induced 
to  lay  this  article  before  our  readers,  not  only  because  it  is  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  considered  in  itself,  but  because  the  American 
public  have  become  extensively  acquainted  with  Mr.  Miiner  as  the 
author  of  a  Church  History.  Those  who  have  perused  this  inval- 
uable work  with  delight,  will  be  pleased  to  find  some  account  of 
the  man  whose  writings  have  given  them  so  much  pleasure.  They 
will  gladly  contemplate  the  talents  and  virtues  of  so  distinguished 
a  member  of  that  spiritual  church,  the  annals  of  which  he  recorded 
with  such  a  union  of  holy  ardor  and  historical  fidelity. 

Ed.  Fan. 

It  is  a  common  and  just  obser-  exhort,  and  admonish  the  living, 
vation,  that  the  characters  of  de-  by  calling  their  attention  to  the 
ceased  persons  are  often  over-  example  of  the  dead.  And  if^ 
valued,  and  adorned  with  imagi-  while  he  does  this,  he  maj^  be 
nary  excellencies,  by  their  sur-  permitted  to  gratify  the  affec- 
viving  friends.  The  writer  of  tionate  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
this  short  narrative  of  Mr.  Mil-  of  a  large  and  populous  town 
ner's  life  does  not  pretend  to  be  where  Mr.  Miiner  lived,  by  re- 
free  from  partiality.  On  the  cording  a  few  remarkable  par- 
contrary,  he  feels  and  acknowl-  ticulars  respecting  his  life  and 
edges  its  force;  but,  it  is  his  conduct,  he  will  accomplish  his 
express  intention  to  guard  a-  utmost  wishes, 
gainst  its  influence  and  opera-  Joseph  Miiner  was  born  in 
tion  as  much  as  possible.  His  the  neighborhood  of  Leeds,  on 
}5rincipal  object  is,  to  instruct,  the  3(i  ©f  Jan.  1744,  and  was  a 
Voi>.  HI.     .N'e'iv  Series.  .55 
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sound  and  healthy  child,  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
his  life.  The  measles  seem  to 
have  affected  his  constitution 
permanently.  He  recovered 
from  that  disorder  with  great 
difficulty.  His  life  was  in  a  pre- 
carious state  for  the  space  of 
eight  or  ten  years;  and  though 
the  vigor  of  his  natural  stamina 
checked  the  pi^ogress  of  his 
complaints,  till  he  was  nearly 
forty  or  forty -five  years  old,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
all  that  time  he  was  never 
thoroughly  v/ell  in  the  lungs. 

His  bodily  infirmities,  and  par- 
ticularly an  early  disposition  to 
asthma,  rendered  him  utterly 
incapable  of  mixing  with  his 
school-fellows  in  their  plays  and 
diversions.  While  they  were 
very  properly  acquiring  strength 
of  constitution  by  bodily  exer- 
cise and  feats  of  activity  in  the 
open  air,  he  was  doing  the  best 
he  could,  amusing  himself  in 
the  closet  with  a  book,  prepar- 
ing himself  for  the  lessons  of 
his  schoolmaster,  and  exercis- 
ing his  memory  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  Usher 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Leeds, 
and  afterwards  Head-master  of 
the  same,  was  his  classical  in- 
structor from  a  child  till  he 
went  to  the  University.  He  was 
an  orthodox  divine,  and  well 
skilled  in  the  learned  languages. 
Moreover,  he  excelled  in  the 
art  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge, and  was  an  admirable  dis- 
cerner  of  genius  and  capacity. 

The  extraordinary  talents  of 
Milner  could  not  long  escape 
the  observation  of  a  person  of 
this  sort;  and  accordingly  he  be- 
gan to  pay  particular  attention 
t©  him  before  he  was  nine  years 


of  age.  This  attention  was  in- 
creased, and  also  becatiie  mixed 
with  kindness  and  concern  on 
account  of  the  extreme  bad 
health  of  the  boy,  and  the  nar- 
row circumstances  of  his  parents. 
The  Schoolmaster  soon  saw- 
there  was  no  prospect  of  his 
scholar's  acquiring  a  comforta- 
ble maintenance  in  any  way,  ex- 
cept by  learning;  and  thei'e  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  form- 
ed a  very  early  resolution  of  do- 
ing his  utmost  to  encourage 
him,  and  bring  him  forward,  in 
case  the  boy  should  live.  He 
apprized  Milner's  parents  of 
their  son's  great  abilities,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  case  in  gener- 
al; but  did  not  much  explain  his 
own  intentions  or  real  hopes  at 
that  time.  He  constantly,  how- 
ever, pressed  them  to  persevere 
in  keeping  him  at  school,  and 
never  to  think  of  any  thing  else 
for  him  but  some  literary  em- 
ployment. 

Joseph  Milner  had  no  great 
turn  for  Arithmetic,  or  for  the 
Mathematics  in  general.  The 
strength,  both  of  his  parts  and 
of  his  taste,  discovered  itself,  at 
a  very  early  period,  in  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  com- 
position both  in  prose  and  verse 
in  his  own  language.  His  mem- 
ory was  unparalleled.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  narrative  has  heard  of 
prodigies  in  that  way,  but  never 
saw  his  equal,  among  the  nu- 
merous persons  of  science  and 
literature  with  whom  he  has  been 
acquainted. 

His  memory  retained  its 
strength  till  the  end  of  his  life; 
for  though  he  himself  used  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  so  retentive 
as  it  had  been,  nobody  else  per- 
ceived any  decay  or  alteratio» 
inthatgi-eat  and  useful  faculty. 
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Mr.  Moore,  unfortunately,  was 
very  deficient  in  this  faculty, 
almost  indispensably  necessary 
for  a  schoolmaster.  It  was  his 
practice  constantly,  when  he 
was  explaining  the  Latin  or 
Greek  authors,  to  apply  to  Mil- 
ner's  memory  in  cases  of  history 
and  mythology.  He  used  to  say, 
"Milner  is  more  easily  consult- 
ed than  the  dictionaries  or  the 
Pantheon,  and  he  is  quite  as 
much  to  be  relied  on."  While 
at  school  he  wrote  down  a  ser- 
mon from  memory,  by  way  of 
experiment,  without  having 
taken  a  single  note  while  hear- 
ing it.  The  preacher,  on  com- 
paring what  Milner  had  written 
with  his  sermon,  said,  "The  lad 
has  net  omitted  a  single  thought 
or  sentiment  in  the  whole  ser- 
mon; and  frequently  he  has  got 
the  very  words  for  a  long  way 
together." 

Before  he  was  fitted  for  the 
University,  the  premature  and 
sudden  death  of  his  father  seem- 
ed to  blast  his  prospects  of  an 
education.  By  the  zeal  and 
friendship  of  Mr.  Moore,  how- 
ever, and  the  kindness  of  other 
friends,  he  was  placed,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  in  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

While  at  the  University  he 
was  diligent,  and  made  uncom- 
mon progress  in  his  studies.  At 
degree-time,  he  ranked  high  on 
the  list  of  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  honors,  and  ob^ 
tained  one  of  the  two  gold  med-^ 
als,  which  are  annually  given  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  University 
to  the  best  proficients  in  classical 
learning. 

After  leaving  the  University, 
he  became  assistant  in  a  school, 
and  afterward  in  the  care  of  his 
church,  to  <i  worthy  clergyman. 


the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Thorp- 
Arch,  near  Tadcaster.  This 
country  situation  was  delightful: 
the  family  was  extremely  order- 
ly and  agreeable;  and  the  master 
of  it  well  informed  and  regular. 
Here  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  his  son  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Myles  Atkinson,  the  pres- 
ent excellent  minister  of  St. 
Pauls  at  Leeds.  He  always 
highly  valued  this  connexion; 
and  very  often  lamented  that  he 
could  profit  so  little  by  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  at  which 
these  friends  were  settled  from 
each  other;  and  the  more  so, 
after  it  had  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  unite  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  both  so  zealously  and 
so  perseveringly  in  the  same 
views  of  the  ministerial  func" 
tions. 

In  this  new  situation  Mr.  Mil- 
ner was  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ments, and  exemplary  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledge  which  he 
then  had  of  himself  and  of  the 
Scriptures.  But,  in  fact,  he  al- 
ways gave  this  account  of  him- 
self, "That  he  was  at  that  time 
worldly-minded,  and  greedy  of 
literary  fame." 

He  did  not  remain  long  at 
Thorp-Arch.  The  head-master- 
ship of  the  Grammar  School  of 
Hull  becoming  vacant,  he  ob- 
tained the  place;  and  was  soon 
after  elected  afternoon  lecturer 
of  the  principal  church  in  the 
same  town.  Under  his  auspices 
the  school,  which  had  dwindled 
almost  to  nothing,  through  the 
negligence  of  the  former  master 
and  assistant,  soon  acquired  a 
very  considerable  celebrity, 
which  it  retained  for  many 
years,  and  as  long  as  his  health 
permitted  him  to  bestow  upon 
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it  the  requisite  attention.  With 
the  increase  of  scholars  the  mas- 
ter's salary  received  proportion- 
al augmentation,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ner's  income  now  on  the  whole 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2001. 
per  annum. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe 
how  he  acted  upon  this  great 
change  of  circumstances. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Milner  was 
a  man  of  strong  understanding, 
and  had  felt,  in  his  own  case,  the 
want  of  a  good  education.  In 
consequence,  he  formed  a  very 
early  resolution  to  remedy  that 
defect,  in  regard  to  his  children, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  poAver, 
whatever  inconveniences  he  or 
his  family  might  experience 
from  so  laudable  an  attempt. 
Accordingly,  his  youngest  son 
Isaac,  when  a  little  boy  of  six 
years  old,  began  to  accompany 
his  brother  Joseph  every  day  to 
the  grammar-school;  and  at  ten 
yeurs  of  age  could  construe 
Ovid  and  Sallust  into  tolerable 
English,  and  was  then  begin- 
ning to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
the  Greek  language.  The  pre- 
mature death  of  their  father, 
abovementioned,  ruined  all  the 
prospects  of  Isaac's  advance- 
ment in  learning  His  mother 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  pros- 
ecution of  her  husband's  plan; 
and,  that  her  son  might  acquire 
a  livelihood,  by  honest  industry, 
she  wisely  employed  him  in 
learning  several  branches  of  the 
woollen  manufactory  at  Leeds. 

But  the  boivels  of  Joseph  yearn- 
ed upon  his  younger  brother;  and 
as  soon  as  we  find  him  in  a  situ- 
ation to  do  him  service,  and  to 
prosecute  the  excellent  system 
of  the  father,  he  loses  not  a  mo- 
Tnent's  time,  but  instantly  re- 
leases him   from  his  temporary 


obligations  at  Leeds,  and  takes 
him  under  his  own  tuition  at 
Hull.  Isaac's  memory  was  not 
bad;  for,  though  at  this  period 
he  had  been  absent  several  years 
from  the  Grammar-school  at 
Leeds,  and  was  still  but  a  boy, 
he  was  found  perfectly  well 
qualified  to  act  as  assistant  to 
his  brother,  in  teaching  the  low-!- 
er  boys  of  his  crowded  school  at 
Hull;  so  well  initiated  had  he 
been  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  by  the  same  Mr, 
Moore. 

He  redoubled  his  diligence  in 
order  that  he  might  make  up  for 
the  lost  years;  and  was  sent  to 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1770.  Under  Provi^ 
dence,  he  owes  his  present 
honorable  and  elevated  situa- 
tions as  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and 
master  of  Queen's  College,  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  in- 
deed, he  owes  all  he  has  to  the 
kindness  of  this  same  brother; 
and  he  here  'willingly  acknowl- 
edges the  obligation  with  tears 
of  gratitude  and  affegtion.  "He 
made"  Isaac  "glad  with  his  acts, 
and  his  memorial  is  blessed  for 
ever."* 

Perhaps  no  two  brothers  were 
ever  more  closely  bound  to  each 
other.  Isaac,  in  particular,  re- 
members no  earthly  thing  with- 
out being  able  to  connect  it,  in 
some  way,  tenderly  with  his 
brother  Joseph.  During-  all  his 
life  he  has  constantly  aimed  at 
enjoying  his  company  as  much 
as  circumstances  permitted.  The 
dissolution  of  such  a  connexion 
could  not  take  place  without  be- 
ing severely  felt  by  the  survivor. 
No   separation  was  ever  more 

*  1  Maccab.  iii,  7. 
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bitter  and  afflicting;  with  a  con- 
stitution long  shattered  by  dis- 
ease, he  never  expects  to  recov- 
er from  that  veound. 

The  dutiful  and  kind  atten- 
tions of  Joseph  Milner  were  not 
confined  to  his  brother  Isaac. 
Hio  good  and  valuable  mother 
was  growing  old  at  that  time. 
She  had  gone  through  a  variety 
of  hardships,  and  was  now  living 
at  Leeds  in  very  contracted  cir- 
cumstances. He  sen*^  for  her  to 
Hull,  to  live  with  him  and  to 
manage  his  house;  which  she 
did  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
activity  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  He  also  sent  for  two  in- 
digent orphans,  the  children  of 
his  eldest  brother,  and  took  ef- 
fectual care  of  their  education. 

Mr.  Milner,  fi'om  his  first  go- 
ing into  Orders,  was  a  very 
earnest  and  zealous  preacher; 
but,  as  he  himself  used  to  say, 
*'he  preached  himself,  and  not 
Jesus  Christ:"  Yet  even  then, 
in  his  first  compositions,  there 
was  much  more  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Christianity  than  is  usual- 
ly to  be  found  in  the  general 
sti'ain  of  discourses  from  the 
pulpit.  Several  truly  religious 
persons  have  thought  that  he 
was  really  enlightened  in  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
when  he  first  came  to  Hull.  But 
it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  such 
a  matter  as  this,  he  himself  must 
have  been  the  best  judge:  and 
he  always  urged  it  as  no  incon- 
siderable proof  of  the  contrary, 
"that  he  was  universally  ap- 
plauded at  that  time,  which," 
continued  he,  "never  happens 
among  large  and  mixed  congre- 
gations, when  the  truth,  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  is  set  foi'th  with  dis- 
tinctness and  with  energy." 
The    first      sermon    which    he 


preached  at  Hull  gained  hnn  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  much 
to  secui'e  his  election  to  the 
school.  Some  years  afterward, 
when  his  ideas  of  Christianity 
were  materially  altered^  he  took 
this  very  sermon  into  the  pulpit, 
read  several  parts  of  it,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  his  meaning 
clearly  understood  by  a  free 
avowal  of  the  errors  which  that 
composition,  formerly  so  much 
applauded,  contained;  and,  by 
contrasting  them  with  his  alter- 
ed sentiments  at  the  latter 
period. 

How  inscrutable  and  how 
wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Prov- 
idence! Certain  it  is,  that  Mr. 
Milner  was  a  great  favorite  with 
his  patrons,  the  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen of  Hull,  and  with  the 
leading  gentlemen  of  the  town, 
for  the  space  of  three  years  from 
the  time  of  his  election;  and  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  about 
that  time  a  most  important  revo- 
lution in  his  sentiments  and  con- 
duct took  place;  which  revolu- 
tion, if  it  had  happened  before 
he  was  elected  to  the  school  and 
lectureship,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  prevented  his  hav- 
ing a  single  vote  for  either  of 
those  situations.  His  aged 
mother  might  have  died  in  want: 
His  nephew  and  niece  might 
have  remained  destitute  oi^phans, 
and  uneducated;  and  his  brother 
Isaac,  instead  of  being  employ- 
ed in  writing  these  pages  in  the 
Master's  Lodge  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, or  in  the  Deanry  of  Car- 
lisle, might  at  this  moment  have 
been  laboring  with  his  hands  in 
the  manufactories  of  Yorkshire. 
But  all  these  are  poor  insignifi- 
cant trifles,  compared  with  what 
remains  to  be  mentioned.     The 
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populous  town  of  Hull  might 
have  continued  in  the  dark,  irre- 
ligious state  in  which  he  found 
it:  Thousands  might  have  died 
-without  ever  hearing- the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  properly- 
stated;  and  the  succession  _  of 
truly  worthy  and  evangelical 
preachers,  who  have  been  his 
pupils  or  contempoi-aries,  might 
never  have  taken  place. 

Far  be  it  from  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  by  intimating  sucli  pos- 
sibilities, to  insinuate  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  the  Divine 
agency  is  confined  in  its  opera- 
tions to  the  use  of  certain  things, 
persons,  or  modes:  If  He  wili- 
eth,  who  shall  hinder! 

'•Thousands  at  his  bidding  speedj 
And  post  o'er  land,  and  ocean  without 
rest." 

MILTON. 

The  very  same  events  might 
have  taken  place  in  their  order 
by  similar  ov  by  different  means. 
Nevertheless,  this,  again,  a- 
mounts  to  no  more  than  mere 
possibility  and  conjecture:  Lit- 
tle stress  is  to  be  laid  on  human 
foresight;  and  it  will  always  be 
our  true  wisdom  to  observe, 
with  grateful  and  reverent  at- 
tention, what  God  has  actually 
done,  and  to  trace  his  directing 
hand  in  the  causes  and  connex- 
ions of  events.  Such  lessons 
are  truly  instructive  in  contem- 
plation: They  produce  piety 
and  humility;  and  they  call  forth 
admiration  and  gratitude. 

"If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is 
a  new  creature."  The  revolu- 
tion abovementioned  in  Mr.  Mil- 
ner's  character  was  by  no  means 
partial  or  confined.  From  about 
the  year  1770  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  became  entirely  and 
sensibly  a  different  man   frpm 


what  he  had  been  before.  In 
pviblic  and  in  private,  and  in 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  he  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed,  by  his 
personal  example,  the  precepts 
which  he  zealously  inculcated. 
In  what  then  did  this  important 
change  consist? 

The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hull  did  not  think  any  change  in 
him  to  be  either  necessary  or 
desii'able.  They  were  highly 
pleased  with  their  diligent 
school-master  and  popular 
preacher:  They  expected  no 
improvement  in  him;  they  wish- 
ed for  none:  They  respected 
his  talents  and  attainments;  and 
they  looked  forward  to  derive 
great  advantage  from  these  in 
the  education  of  their  children. 
His  moral  character  was  without 
a  spot.  Regular,  temperate, 
and  decorous  in  his  external 
conduct;  orthodox  in  his  relig' 
ion,  and  loyal  in  his  political 
sentiments,  he  was  esteemed  a 
model  for  imitation:  amidst  such 
an  assemblage  of  excellencies 
men  were  puzzled  to  fix  upon 
any  defect,  and  they  only  ex- 
pected from  him  perseverance 
in  well-doing. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Milner  had  been  very 
seriously  impressed  with  the  im- 
pprtance  of  practical  religion. 
He  studied  the  Scriptures  dili^ 
gently,  meditated  deeply  on  the 
essential  doctrines,  and  experi- 
enced much  conflict  of  mind, 
His  excellent  mother,  at  the 
same  period,  was  become  very 
earnest  in  religious  concerns, 
and  was  herself  intelligent  in  the 
practical  part  of  the  Scriptures. 
Mr.  Milner  always  ascribed  his 
first  religious  emotions,  under 
the  direction  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  the  example,  exhQj'ta,^ 
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tion,  and  admonition  of  his 
mother.  But  this  early  serious- 
ness was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  subject  of  it  continued 
sound  and  ortliodox  in  the  faith; 
he  read  the  Scriptures  daily  in 
their  original  language,  and 
grew  wise  in  all  critical  inqui- 
ries respecting  them;  but  he 
ceased  to  trouble  himself  with 
what  he  afterwards  used  to  call 
vital,  practical,  experimental  re- 
ligion; he  was  contented  with 
mere  morality.  His  heart  was 
panting  after  literary  fame;  and 
this  passion  must  have  been 
fed  by  what  passed  after  his 
father's  deatJi  at  Leeds  and  at 
Cambx'idge,  and  by  his  success 
at  Hull,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
life. 

If  Mr.  Milner's  gifts  and  va- 
rious good  fortune  had  hitherto 
tended  to  gratify  human  pride 
and  vanity,  we  shall  find  that, 
by  and  by,  he  met  with  plenti- 
ful cause  of  mortification. 

From  the  commencement  of  a 
change  in  his  sentiments  and 
practice,  to  the  time  when  his 
judgment  may  be  considered  as 
settled  and  confirmed,  an  inter- 
val of  at  least  two  years  elapsed. 
However,  the  alteration,  when 
first  perceived,  was  sufficient  to 
excite  suspicion  and  alarm, 
though  the  better  sort  of  people 
did  not  immediately  abandon 
their  favorite  school-master  and 
preacher.  They  could  not  think 
of  this  without  reluctance.  It 
must  even  be  owned  that  they 
gave  him  a  fair  time  for  trial; 
and  they  also  made  some  private 
attempts  to  reclaim  him;  but  all 
in  vain. 

Once  in  particular,  at  the  con- 
felusion  of  a  very  decent  con- 
vivial meeting,  in  the  house  of 
tone  ©f  the  first  families  ©f  the 


place,  whei'c  some  of  the  more 
respectable  clergy  were  assem- 
bled, and  among  them  one  cler- 
gyman of  learning  and  distinc- 
tion, whose  residence  was  not 
at  Hull,  and  who  happened  to 
be  on  a  visit  at  that  time,  a  gen- 
eral attack  was  made  on  the 
young  enthusiast.  This  evident- 
ly appeared  to  have  been  pre- 
concerted, though  the  writer 
does  not  deny  that  the  intentions 
might  be  friendly,  and  that  the 
plan  might  originate  in  a  desire 
to  preserve  Mr.  Milner  from 
plunging  deeper  into  Metho- 
dism. This  attack,  though  at- 
tended with  some  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstances in  the  course  of  it, 
was  truly  instructive  in  the 
event.  The  advantages  of  seri- 
ous study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  them,  ap- 
peared in  the  strongest  light. 
The  assailants  agreed  in  no  one 
thing  but  in  zeal  to  run  down 
Mr.  Milner,  and  in  some  general 
extravagant  charges  of  enthu- 
siasm, Methodism,  and  such  like. 
They  could  state  no  distinct  ar- 
ticle of  false  doctrine,  or  even 
of  disagreement;  and  when  the 
Bible  was  appealed  to,  they 
proved  themselves  such  wretch- 
ed textuaries  that  they  could  not 
produce  a  single  passage  to  their 
purpose;  and  were  unable  even 
to  find  those  passages  of  which 
they  seemed  to  have  some  faint 
and  imperfect  recollection.  Mr. 
Milner  patiently  endured  their 
reproaches;  and  smiled  while 
they  were  fruitlessly  turning  to 
and  fro  the  pages  ot  an  excel- 
lent  Bible,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  very  little  used.  In, 
those  days  he  had  begun  to  car- 
ry a  Bible  constantly  in  his 
pocket;  a  practice  which  he  nev- 
er  left    off.     When  the    party 
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were  exhausted  and  had  become 
pretty  silent,  he  pulled  out  his 
little  pocket  Bible,  now  grown 
dirty  and  tattered  by  much  wear- 
ing, the  obvious  comparison  of 
which  with  their  elegant  one 
conveyed  a  silent  but  sufficient- 
ly intelligible  admonition,  and 
proved  no  bad  introduction  to 
what  he  had  to  say.  In  a  word, 
he  entered  fully  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  confirmed  his  ar- 
guments and  statements  by  nu- 
merous and  appropriate  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  completed  his 
defence  by  reading  the  texts 
which  they  had  sought  for  in 
vain,  and  then  by  answering  the 
supposed  objections.  Several 
of  the  party  freely  acknowledged 
afterward  ''they  had  better  have 
let  him  alone." 

But  Mr.  Milner's  company 
did  not  continue  long  to  be  call- 
ed for  in  genteel  and  convivial 
meetings.  The  man,  who  was 
grown  insupportable  in  the  pul- 
pit, ceased  to  be  a  desirable 
guest  at  the  table;  and  indeed 
his  own  heart  was  now  so  much 
engaged  in  different  branches 
of  practical  religion,  that  he  had 
little  time  and  no  taste  for  tri- 
fling company.  He  was  con- 
stantly seeking  opportunities  to 
say  "a  word  in  season."  He 
had  left  off  playing  at  cards;  he 
was  no  longer  seen  at  the  play- 
house or  the  assembly;  his  pre- 
sence checked  and  rebuked  in- 
decent conversation,  and  irregu- 
larities of  every  kind,  and  when 
a  company,  by  being  less  trifling, 
or  by  some  ill-natured  attack  on 
I'eligion,  presented  an  opening 
for  grave  conversation,  Mr.  Mil- 
ner would  often  express  himself 
with  so  mxich  seriousness  and 
■so  much  just  admonition,  that 


men  of  the  world  no  longer  felt 
themselves  at  ease  in  his.pre- 
sence.  They,  on  the  one  hand, 
did  not  choose  to  be  thus  expos- 
ed to  his  censures,  nor  to  have 
their  consciences  made  uneasy 
by  him.  He  on  the  other,  de- 
voted the  little  time  which  he 
could  spare  from  absolute  duty, 
or  from  private  study,  to  those 
social  visits  which  had  the  ex- 
press design  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  religion. 

These  and  similar  causes  con- 
curred to  separate  Mr.  Milner 
more  and  more  from  people  of 
supei'ior  rank.  They,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  were  never  seen 
at  church  when  he  preached; 
and  he  rarely  met  them.,  except 
once  a  year  officially,  as  chaplain 
to  the  Mayor,  or  on  some  such 
occasion.  He  has  been  heard 
to  say,  that  the  dislike  of  him 
proceeded  to  such  a  height,  that 
few  persons  who  wore  a  tolera- 
bly good  coat,  would  take  notice 
of  him  when  they  met  him  in  the 
street.  Nevertheless  ''the  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly." 
The  large  church  where  he 
preached  was  crowded  beyond 
example.  The  care  of  the  soul 
became  the  topic  of  common 
conversation.  Gi-eat  seriousness 
prevailed.  Drunkards  and  de- 
bauchees were  reformed.  The 
town  assumed  a  new  appearance. 
Great  numbers,  whose  con- 
sciences were  awakened  under 
his  preaching,  earnestly  inquir- 
ed, "what  must  we  do  to  be  sav- 
ed?" The  sick  sent  for  him  to 
their  chambers  for  spiritual  ad- 
vice; and  when  he  I'eturned 
home,  he  found  his  house 
crowded  with  visitors  who  had 
the  same  object  in  view.  His 
strength  was  exhausted  in  this 
servicej  and  his  health  suffered 
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exceedingly  by  often.going  out 
in  the  winter  eveniiigs  of  Sun- 
days, after  he  had  heated  him- 
self by  delivering  a  long  sermon 
with  the  utmost  exertion.  Em- 
barrassing and  difficult  cases 
were  frequently  pioposed  to  him, 
whei'e  heads  of  families  or  supe- 
riors insisted  on  their  depend- 
ants leaving  off  their  religious 
practices.  Many  are  alive  who 
well  remember  that  an  inunda- 
tion of  persecution  in  various 
ways  broke  in  and  continued  for 
a  long  time. 

Some  instances  happened,  as 
will  always  be  the  case,  where 
the  conduct  of  persons  who  pro- 
fessed religion,  was  imprudent 
and  indefensible,  and  perhaps 
even  immoral:  these  cases  were 
circulated  and  exaggerated  with 


indecent  satisfaction  and  unceas- 
ing clamor.  Ail  f  ■11  hciivy  up- 
on the  enthusiast  Milncr,  who 
thus  became  the  general  topic 
of  abusive  conversation  among 
profane  persons.  The  Preacher 
and  his  adherents  were  insulted, 
derided,and  hunted  down  with  the 
most  contradictory  accusations. 
Sometiines  it  was  insinuated  that 
he  was  a  sly  hypocrite,  who  him- 
self saw  through  the  delusions 
with  which  he  turned  the  heads 
of  others;  and  who  in  reality  M'as 
expecting  preferment  from  cer- 
tain powerful  and  notoi'ious  en- 
thusiasts: Others  represented 
him  as  fond  of  popular  ap- 
plause; and  many  believed  him 
to  be  actually  beside  himself. 
C'J-^o  be  contnmed.J 
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Genesis  ii,  16,  17.  Genesis  iii, 

1— .19. 
The  considei^ations, which  I  pur- 
pose to  suggest  on  this  interest- 
ing part  of  the  scriptural  histo- 
ry, may  be  naturally  arranged 
under  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  Covenant,  or  Law,  un- 
der which  our  first  parents  were 
jilaced; 

II.  Their  Transgression; 

III.  Their  Trial;  and 

IV.  Their  Sentence. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  neither  my  design,  nor  my 
proper  business,  to  consider  this 
subject  in  a  sense  strictly  theolo- 
gical, nor  to  specify  the  different 

Vol.  1H.  /Vew  Series.. 


opinions,  holden  concerning  it 
by  different  classes  of  Chris- 
tians, My  whole  present  con- 
cern is  either  with  the  truth  of 
the  story,  or  with  its  suitable- 
ness as  a  part  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. However  erroneous,  and 
indefensible,  the  opinions,  deiiv- 
ed,  from  it  may  be;  the  story  it- 
self may  still  be  true,  and  a 
proper  part  of  a  Revelation  from 
God. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  nothing  is 
more  rational,  or  liiore  suited  to 
the  character  of  both  God  and 
man,  than  that  man  should  ori- 
ginally be  created  virtuous;  plac- 
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ed  in  a  state  of  trial;  and  enti- 
tled to  a  reward,  or  subjected  to 
punishment,  according  to  his 
conduct,  as  he  should  obey,  or 
disobey.  The  whole  providence 
of  God  respectitig  man,  the 
whole  tenor  of  social  institutions, 
correspond  with  this  scheme;  and 
appear  to  be  wholly  built  on  this 
foundation.  No  objection,  in- 
deed, has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
made  to  the  story  in  question, 
taken  in  this  general  sense. 
Such  objections,  as  I  have  met 
with,  have  been  directed  against 
the  particular  parts,  of  which  it 
is  constituted. 

It  will  also  be  acknowledged, 
since  moral  evil  is  in  fact  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  interesting 
for  man  to  know,  or  proper  for 
God  to  communicate  in  a  Reve- 
lation, than  a  true  account  of  this 
most  important  fact. 

These  things  being  premised, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 

I.  The  Covenant,  or  Law,  un- 
der which  our  fii^st  parents  were 
originally  placed. 

This  Law,  in  its  preceptive 
character,  consisted  of  two  parts; 
one  permissive;  Of  all  the  trees 
in  the  garden  thou  maijest  freely 
eat;  the  other  prohibitory;  But 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  thou,  shalt  not  eat. 

The  Sanction  of  this  law  con- 
sisted, also,  of  two  parts;  the 
punishment  threatened  to  diso- 
bedience; Li  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die;  and 
its  necessarily  implied  counter- 
part, the  reward;  life,  corres- 
ponding in  duration,  and  advan- 
tages, with  the  duration,  and  dis- 
advantages, of  the  threatened 
death.  The  justice,  reasonable- 
ness, and  benevolence,  of  this 
law  will,  I  think,  appear   suffi- 


ciently evident  from  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

1.  The  situation  in  which  man 
was  placed,  was  as  favorable,  as 
can  be  conceived,  for  ensuring 
his  obedience.  Of  all  the  trees 
in  the  garden  he  was  allowed 
freely  to  eat;  and  we  are  to  re- 
member, that  in  the  garden  God 
had  caused  to  grow  every  tree, 
that  was  either  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  or  good  for  food.  Every 
real  and  imaginary  want  was, 
therefore,  bountifully  supplied; 
every  sense  was  richly  gratified. 
Particularly,  that  relish  for  nov- 
elty, and  variety,  which  is  found 
in  the  palate,  as  well  as  in  the 
mind,  of  man,  had  the  amplest 
provision  made  for  its  indul- 
gence, 

A  world,  stored  with  delights, 
was  furnished  for  man's  enjoy- 
ment; and  in  the  immense  round 
of  his  pleasures  he  saw  only  a 
solitaiy  and  single  limitation.  It 
ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  tree  excepted  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attended  with 
any  peculiar  cii'cumstances  of 
temptation.  It  is  indeed  record- 
ed, that  after  the  tempter  had 
solicited  Eve  to  violate  the  law, 
she  perceived,  that  it  was  good 
for  food;  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes;  but  this  is  also  recorded 
as  a  common  property  of  the 
trees,  with  Avhich  the  garden  was 
filled.  In  this  respect,  thei'e- 
foi'e,  there  was  no  difference  in: 
favor  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

2,  The  rewards  annexed  to 
obedience,  and  the  punishment 
threatened  to  disobedience,  both 
pleaded  against  transgression 
with  immense  power.  Obedi- 
ence conducted  immediately  to 
life  immortal;  and  disobedience 
to  adealh,which,whateverbe  our 
construction  of  it,  was  an  infinite 
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los  s;  viz.  the  loss  of  that  immor- 
tal life. 

3.  To  this,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, there  was  nothing  oppos- 
ed, as  a  temptation  to  disobedi- 
ence, beside  the  pleasure,  ex- 
pected in  eating  the  fruit,  and 
the  attainment  of  that  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  which  it 
was  expected  to  communicate. 

4.  The  Lawgiver  had  appear- 
ed to  our  first  parents,  hitherto, 
only  in  venerable  and  endearing 
characters;  the  characters  of 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Bene- 
factor. They  were  indebted  to 
him,  and  knew  themselves  to  be 
thus  indebted,  for  their  being, 
and  their  blessings.  Both  crea- 
tion and  providence  were,  to 
them.)  mere  reiterations  of  good- 
ness. In  their  persons,  in  their 
minds,  in  their  situation,  in  their 
supplies,  and  in  their  employ- 
ments, all  was  delightful,  and 
dignified.  As  he  had  made 
them,  they  were  plainly  bound 
to  obey  him;  as  he,  and  he  only, 
had  uniformly  blessed  them, 
both  interest  and  gratitude  irre- 
sistibly compelled  the  same  obe- 
dience. To  this  Lawgiver,  thus 
circumstanced,  was  opposed  as 
a  temptation,  a  creature;  and  that 
creature  plainly  vile  and  impi- 
ous; as  a  creature,  possessed  of 
no  authoi'ity;  as  a  creature,  des- 
titute of  every  recommendation 
to  their  confidence,  and  present- 
ing to  them  the  strongest  rea- 
sons for  suspicion  and  abhor- 
rence. 

IL  The  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  the  Transgi'ession,  to- 
gether with  its  connexions. 

The  Tempter  here  first  offers 
himself  to  our  attention.  He  is 
described  by  the  name  of  the 
Serpent;  orj  as  in  die    Hebrew, 


that  Serpent.  By  this  phraseolo- 
gy we  are  taught,  that  some  part 
of  the  original  discourse  is,  in 
the  present  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, omitted.  Possibly  it  M'as 
omitted  by  Moses  himself,  by 
direction  of  God,  for  reason?/, 
which  cannot  now  be  known.  It 
seems,  however,  that  some  Ser- 
pent distinguished  from  ser- 
pents in  geneial,  is  intended; 
and  that  a  description  of  his 
character  was  originally  given, 
previously  to  the  beginning  of 
the  third  chapter.  We  are,  of 
course  not  to  suppose,  that  Mo- 
ses declares  at  large  the  ser- 
pent to  be  the  more  subtile,  iJfc; 
as  he  only  asserts  that  particu- 
lar serpent  to  be  so. 

Of  this  particular  serpent,  St. 
John  asserts,  that  he  was  the 
Devil,  and  Satan;  or  the  chief  of 
those  Spirits  of  Heaven,  who 
kept  not  their  £i^%v)V,  or  first  es- 
tate. See  Rev.  xx,  2.  This 
evil  spirit  appears  plainly  to 
have  entered  into  an  animal  of 
the  serpent  class,  and  to  have 
used  him  as  an  instrument  in  the 
temptation. 

That  evil  spirits,  or  that  good 
ones,  exist,  cannot,  in  either 
case  be  proved  by  fact,  or  argu- 
ment. They  are  not  objects  of 
our  senses;  the  only  medium 
through  which  we  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  finite  beings,  our- 
selves excepted.  Nor  have  we 
any  principles,  which  furnish  di- 
rect, or  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  existence.  The  Scriptures 
out  of  the  question,  as  in  this 
case  they  ought  clearly  to  be, 
we  can  only  say,  There  is  not' 
the  least  presumption  against 
their  existence;  but  much  rea- 
son to  believe  it;  such  reason  as 
to   have   produced  a   ready  ac-» 
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knowledgment  of  both  good  and 
evil  spirits,  on  the  part  of  all  na- 
tions in  all  ages. 

If  the  existence  of  evil  spirits 
be  conceded;  nothing  can  with 
any  appearance  of  reason  be  al- 
leged against  their  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  other  rational 
beings,  so  far  as  they  are  per- 
mitted. In  the  present  case, 
particularly,  that  interference 
stands  on  still  higher  ground. 

Sin,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
exists  in  the  world;  and  tiie  race 
of  Man  are,  and  have  universally 
been,  guilty  and  rebellious  crea- 
tures. I  have  already  shewn  in 
the  preceding  lecture,  that  it  is 
not  easily  reconcileable  to  rea- 
son, that  Man  sliould  have  come, 
thus  guilty  and  rebellious,  from 
the  hand  of  God.  Within  him- 
self, and  in  his  circumstances, 
there  was  no  tendency  to  fall,  of 
which  we  can  conceive;  nothing 
at  least,  which  will  account  for 
his  fall,  or  which  previously  ren- 
dered it  probable.  We  are  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  led 
to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  fall, 
or  the  temptation,  in  something 
extraneous.  What  extraneous 
thing  can  be  mentioned  as  the 
probable  cause  with  so  direct 
and  sufficient  an  appearance  of 
reason,  as  the  Evil  Spirit  in 
question.  That  he  would  be 
wholly  disposed  to  produce  this 
effect  cannot  be  doubted;  that 
he  would  be  able,  if  permitted, 
is  certainly  not  improbable;  and 
that  either  he,  or  some  other 
tempter,  was  permitted  to  intro- 
duce sin  into  this  world,  is,  un- 
less we  attribute  its  introduc- 
tion directly  to  the  agency  of 
God,  absolutely  certain.  Of  no 
Oilier  tem.pter  have  we  the  least 
knowledge,  or  conception.    The 


probability  of  this  part  of  the 
story  is,  therefore,  as  high,  as 
the  natui'e  of  the  case  itself  ad- 
mits. 

Neither  is  there  the  least  pre- 
sumption against  the  inhabita- 
tion of  the  serpent  by  this  evil 
Spirit.  There  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  a  superior 
spirit,  either  good  or  evil,  to  in- 
habit, animate,  and  control,  an 
animal  body,  than  in  supposing 
the  spirit  of  a  man  to  inhabit,  an- 
imate, and  control,  his  own  ani- 
mal body.  The  one  fact  is  only 
more  uncommon  than  the  other; 
not  more  opposed  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  ours,  to  any  proof,  or  to 
any  principle.  The  whole  trans- 
action was  preternatural;  and 
this  part  of  it  not  more  so  than 
the  rest;  or  than  every  thing 
else,  pertaining  to  the  state  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  Creation  and 
Providence  were  then  all  mirac- 
ulous; the  course  of  nature,  as 
it  is  called,  or  the  agency  of  God 
according  to  settled  rules,  being 
then  only  begun. 

Against  the  Speech  of  the 
Agent  in  question  more  objecr 
tions  may,  perhaps,  be  made: 
objections,  which  cannot  be 
completely  ansv/ered,  because 
we  are  so  totally  ignorant  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  as  to  be 
destitute  of  the  means  of  a  di- 
i-ect  answer,  and  of  all  direct  ex- 
planation. Generally,  it  may  be 
said,  and  justly,  that  this  was  no 
more  preternatural,  than  every 
thing  else,  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject; that  speech  may,  however, 
have  been  the  gift  of  various  an- 
imals, at  the  Creation,  as  well  as 
it  is,  now,  of  the  parrot;  and 
that  the  serpent  may  have  been 
one  of  the  number.  The  ori- 
ginal state  of  things  has  been  so 
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much  changed,  that  we  can  say 
nothing  with  certainty  about  the 
subject. 

Nor  is  there  any  proof,  or  ar- 
gument, that  the  evil  spirit  could 
not  speak  through  the  organs  of 
the  serjient;  although  the  ser- 
pent by  himself  could  not  thus 
speak.  Of  the  power  of  superior 
agents  we  are  most  incompetent 
judges.  Our  decisions,  there- 
fore, on  such  a  subject,  however 
positive,  are  proofs  of  weakness, 
and  arrogance;  not  of  wisdom,  or 
truth.  That  a  miraculous,  or  pre- 
ternatural, agency  should  have 
been  permitted  in  this  instance 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  All 
things  were  at  this  time  preter- 
natural or  extraordinary;  if  such 
phraseology  may  be  properly  a- 
dopted  concerning  a  state  of 
things,  in  which  a  settled  and 
regular  course  of  providence  was 
merely  beginning.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  Eve  was  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  address  of  the  ser- 
pent, or  had  any  reason  to  be. 
All  things  were,  to  liex^,  miracu- 
lous. Every  object,  and  event, 
was  alike  a  wonder.  It  is  also 
to  be  particularly  remembered, 
that  the  visible  presence,  con- 
versation, and  continual  interpo- 
sition of  God,  when  connected 
with  his  character,  as  well  known 
by  our  first  parents,  effectually 
secured  them  against  any  im- 
proper influence,  which  the  mi- 
raculous nature  of  this  transac- 
tion might  be  supposed,  other- 
wise, to  have  had  on  their  minds. 

The  next  thing,  which  offers 
itself  to  our  view  is  the  Tempta- 
tion. 

This  consisted  of  two  partic- 
ulars: the  deliciousness  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  apprehended  to 
be  more  delicious,  probably, 
from  the  very  circumstance,  that 


it  was  forbidden;  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  pride,  expected  from  the 
attainment  of  that  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed this  fruit  would  commu- 
nicate. 

Of  these  two  objects,  the  first 
.  appears  plainly  to  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Eve: 
but  the  last,  only,  was  insisted 
on  by  the  Tempter.  The  ambi- 
tion of  elevating  her  own  nature 
and  station,  to  the  station  of 
Gods,  or  angels,  (probably  at 
that  time  her  frequent  as  well  as 
glorious  companions)  seems  ob- 
viously to  have  made  the  chief 
impression  on  the  heart  of  our 
general  mother.  Nor,  if  we 
suppose  the  suggestion  to  have 
been  once  believed,  can  we  con- 
ceive of  any  thing,  more  proper 
to  be  suggested  as  a  temptation 
to  the  mind  of  an  agent  wholly 
virtuous,  or  so  likely  to  have 
operated  on  such  a  mind  with 
fatal  efficacy.  Ambition  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  principles 
in  the  composition  of  man;  and 
is  capable  of  being  either  sinful, 
or  virtuous.  Nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  determine  its  moral  na- 
ture, as  it  actually  exists  in  the 
mind.  The  mere  desire  of  at- 
taining higher  degrees  of  knovvl- 
edge,  virtue,  and  usefulness,  is 
clearly  commendable  in  itself; 
and  required,  as  well  as  encour- 
aged, in  the  Scriptures.  An 
equality  with  angels  v^as  a  char- 
acter, alluring  even  to  a  virtuous 
mind.  "Angels,"  might  such  a 
mind  naturally  say,  "are  excel- 
lent, as  well  as  glorious,  beings; 
and  equally  superior  to  man  in 
•both  these  attributes.  The  su- 
perior knowledge,  which  they 
possess,  is  the  foundation  of 
their  superior  virtue.  If  I  at- 
tain   their   knowledge,    then,   I 
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shall  also  attain  their  virtue, 
their  usefulness,  and  their  dis- 
tinction." Reasons  less  subtle, 
less  satisfactory,  and  not  less 
sophistical,  have  often  operated 
on  persons,  more  capable  of  just 
discrimination  with  regard  to 
moral  subjects,  than  Eve  can  be 
imagined  to  have  been. 

The  Guilt  of  the  transgres- 
sion, the  next  thing  demanding 
our  attention,  was  nevertheless 
very  great.  The  transgression 
contravened  the  will  of  their 
Benefactor,  and  their  God.  Of 
the  truth,  faithfulness,  and  good- 
ness, of  this  glorious  Benefactor 
they  had  unanswerable  proofs. 
Nor  were  they  less  assured,  that 
they  were  his  property,  and  his 
subjects;  and  that  he  had,  of 
course,  an  indisputable  right  to 
them,  and  their  services.  Grat- 
itude and  justice,  a  sense  of  duty 
and  a  regard  to  their  highest  in- 
terest, all  called  loudly  upon 
them  to  obey;  let  the  temptation 
to  disobedience  be  what  it 
Kiight.  All  the  advantages,with 
■which  disobedience  could  be  ei- 
ther attended,  or  represented, 
would  leave  it  infinitely  less  de- 
sirable than  obedience.  Obedi- 
ence was  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God:  disobedience  was  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  a  creature. 

Still,  however,  they  yielded; 
and  became  possessed  by  fatal 
experience  of  the  coveted 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
The  first  effect  of  their  trans- 
gression was  evidently  a  sense 
of  gnilt,  and  shame.  This  sense 
is  probably  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  sin;  and  is  most  natur- 
ally, and  beautifully,  made  a  part 
of  this  story  by  the  divine  wri- 
ter; even  if  he  only  intended  to 
give  his  narrative  the  air  of  na- 
ture, and  probability.     Our  first 


parents  now  discovered,  that 
they  were  naked;  and  attempted 
to  hide  their  nakedness  from  the 
eye  of  their  Creator  by  a  cover- 
ing of  fig  leaves:  an  apt,  and  for- 
cible, emblem  of  the  unavailing 
methods,  in  which  sinners  gcn-^ 
erally  attempt  to  secrete  them- 
selves from  the  inspection  of 
their  Maker. 

The  most  immediate  effect  of 
transgression,  and  the  only  re- 
maining one  which  I  shall  men- 
tion at  this  time,  was  a  dread  of 
the  presence  of  their  God.  It  is 
said  in  the  eighth  verse  of  the 
third  chapter.  And  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  God^  nvalk- 
ing  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  day.  And  Adam  and  his  ivife 
hid  themselves  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  God  among  the  trees 
of  the  garden:  Or,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  verse  is  rendered  by 
the  Jewish  Targums,  They  heard 
the  word  of  the  Lord  God,  ivalk' 
ing;  or  still  more  particularly, 
as  one  of  them  renders  it,  They 
heard  the  Voice  of  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  God,  nvalking,  8cc.  i.  e. 
They  heard  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Word  of  God.  the  Divine  per- 
son who  had  always  appeared  to 
them,  walking;  and  attempted 
to  hide  themselves  from  his 
sight;  conscious  that  they  had 
sinned;  and  that  they  were  na- 
ked, and  exposed  before  him. 
On  both  these  articles  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  the 
circumstances  asserted,  they  can- 
not but  have  happened.  Shame 
and  fear  are  the  inseparable  con- 
sequences of  guilt.  God  him- 
self, venerable  as  his  character 
is,  is  terrible  to  sinners  only.  To 
innocence,  to  virtue,  shame  and 
dread  are,  alike,  unknown. 
fTa  be  continued.^ 
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ON    HUMAN    DEPRAVITir. 

(Continued  from  p.  403.) 

IV.  The  Idolatry,  to  which  men 
have  ever  been  mclined,  is  a 
proof  uf  great  and  general  de- 
pravity. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon 
the  enumeration  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars, which  might  come  un- 
der this  head.  A  brief  sketch  is 
as  much  as  my  plan  will  admit. 
The  reader  who  has  been  con- 
versant with  the  religious  histo- 
ry of  mankind,  will  immediately 
recollect,  how  universally  the 
human  race  have  been  inclined 
to  corrupt  the  woiship  of  the 
true  God.  The  manifold  apos- 
tasies of  the  children  of  Israel 
are  proverbial.  Their  extreme 
sottishness  in  worshipping  the 
idols  of  their  Pagan  neigh- 
bors, even  while  signal  manifes- 
tations of  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  Jehovah  were  hardly  re- 
moved from  their  eyes,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  prophets  and  his- 
torians of  the  Old  Testament 
with  a  divine  eloquence.  Other 
nations,  less  favored  indeed,  but 
equally  disposed  to  adopt  false 
religion,  fell  into  every  kind  of 
monstrous  idolatry,  which  the 
wayv/ard  imaginations  of  men 
could  invent.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  fire  and  water,  an  im- 
mense variety  of  imaginary  be- 
ings, both  good  and  evil,  the 
most  depraved  monsters  among 
the  human  race,  the  most  con- 
temptible and  odious  animals, 
even  vegetables,  and  images 
made  of  wood,  stone,  and  the 
precious  metals,  have  received 
the  long    cpnfrinued  worship  of 


populous  and  civilized  nations. 
Even  at  this  day,  after  all  the 
displays  of  mercy  which  God 
has  made  to  guilty  men,  after  all 
the  pains  which  have  been  taken 
to  disseminate  the  Gospel,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  this  globe  lie 
still  shrouded  in  the  gross  dark- 
ness of  idolatry.  Whoever  will 
consider  the  opportunity  which 
the  world  has  enjoyed  of  being 
wholly  enlightened  and  reform- 
ed by  Christianity;  and  will  com- 
pgae  the  dignity  conferred,  the 
refinement  introduced,  the  hopes 
implanted,  and  the  happiness 
promised  by  our  holy  religion, 
with  the  debasement,  the  pollu- 
tion, and  the  misery  of  Pagan- 
ism, must  be  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  men  ha-ve  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light',  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil.  The 
characters  of  the  Pagan  dei- 
ties have  ever  evinced  great  de- 
pravity in  their  worshippers.  As 
these  deities  have  been  the  work 
of  human  imagination,  they  have 
been  suited  to  the  desires  of  the 
human  heart.  When,  therefore, 
we  see  the  gods  debased  by  eve- 
ry inordinate  passion,  and  pol- 
luted by  the  most  atrocious  vi- 
ces, and  even  made  the  objects 
of  adoration  on  account  of  these 
very  things,  we  may  surely  con- 
clude that  the  worshippers  are 
pleased  with  such  a  character. 
What  an  awful  exhibition  is  giv- 
en of  the  state  of  morality  among 
heathen  nations  by  the  single 
fact,  that  the  most  pernicious 
vices  have  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  eulogium  in  their  most 
solemn  acts  of  publio  worship. 
Some  have  even  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  m.ake  the  vices  a  part  of 
the  worship  itself.  All  the  hur 
man  sacrifices   of  the   heatlien, 
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whether  to  the  ancient  or  the 
modern  Moloch, ,  to  the  gods  of 
Me>aco  or  Carthage,  involve 
vi^hole  nations  in  the  guilt  of 
murder  as  well  as  impiety.  The 
stupidity  and  wickedness  of  the 
heathen  worshippers,  are  only 
equalled  by  the  strength  of  their 
attachment  to  false  religion. 
They  grasp  the  lie  in  their  right 
hands,  and  will  not  let  it  go. 
They  adhere  with  the  most  per- 
severing tenacity  to  all  the  fan- 
tastic and  horrid  rites  of  their 
worship,  and  to  all  the  ridicu- 
lous and  irrational  doctrines  of 
their  mythology.  And  this 
though  their  whole  system  is 
unsupported  by  a  particle  of  ev- 
idence, and  is  at  war  with  their 
reason,  their  experience,  their 
present  comfort,  and  their  fu- 
ture hopes.  This  attachment  to 
falsehood  and  error  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  traits  in  the  hu- 
man character,  especially  if  com- 
pared with  the  readiness  of  men 
to  deprave  the  best  institutions, 
and  to  abandon  the  most  desira- 
ble and  most  salutary  gifts  of 
God. 

But  the  readers  of  these  re- 
m^arks  are  too  well  informed  to 
be  in  danger  of  bowing  down  to 
stocks  and  stones,  or  of  worship- 
ping the  deities  of  the  Pagan 
world.  It  is  far  from  being  cer- 
tain, however,  that  they  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  idolaters. 
The  Apostle  assures  us  repeat- 
edly, that  covetou&ness  is  idola- 
try. We  are  also  told  of  some, 
who  were  lovers  of-  pleaszires 
more  than  lovers  of  God.  These 
declarations,  added  to  what  our 
Savior  has  said  on  the  subject  of 
an  inordhiate  attachment  to  rich- 
es, or  any  worldly  possession, 
prove  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry 
may  be  contracted  in  many  ways, 


without  bending  the  knee,  or  ut- 
tering a  prayer,  to  any  false  god. 
This  is  not,  therefore,  a  subject 
in  which  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  vtnconcerned. 
In  the  midst  of  a  land  filled  with 
evangelical  instruction,  and 
blessed  with  the  word  of  God  in 
every  family,  it  is  far  from  being 
impossible,  that  many  hearts 
should  be  sordidly  devoted  to 
Mammon,  or  indissolubiy  joined 
to  other  idols.  Let  us  bring  the 
subject  home  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  Christian  land,  and  look  a 
moment  at  the  nature  ol  idolatry 
among  us. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  those 
who  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  true  God, 
and  yet  renounce  his  authority, 
and  prefer  other  enjoyments  to 
his  favor,  must  be  more  criminal 
than  those  who  commit  the  same 
actions  vfithout  the  same  knowl- 
edge. Nor  are  they  less  unrea- 
sonable than  criminal.  Those 
who,  ia  a  Christian  land,  delibe- 
rately prefer  the  hoarding  of 
money,  or  the  indulgence  in 
pleasures,  to  loving  the  Lord 
their  God,  act  a  very  foolish,  as 
well  as  a  very  perverse  part.  It 
needs  as  little  argument  to  shew 
the  folly  of  their  choice,  as  to 
prove  the  absurdity  of  worship- 
ping stocks  and  stones.  All 
those  things  which  men  place 
higher  in  their  hearts  than  the 
only  living  God,  are  utterly  in- 
significant when  compared  with 
Him.  This  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  most  innocent 
possessions,  when  inordinately 
desired  or  relied  on;  it  may  even 
be  said  with  respect  to  things 
not  only  lawful  but  commanded, 
when  they  are  not  received  as 
gifts  of  God,  but  are  themselves 
efevated  into  objects  of  supreme 
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attachment.  Wealth  is  a  gift  of 
God;  and  a  man  may  acquii'c, 
possess,  and  enjoy  it  without 
blame,  if  he  keeps  all  his  desires 
respecting  it  in  a  proper  state  of 
subjection.  But  suppose  a  man 
to  be  engrossed  with  a  desire  of 
wealth,  and  to  remain  careless  of 
God  and  duty,  how  is  he  wiser 
than  a  worshipper  of  Jupiter  or 
Minerva?  Wealth  cannot  make 
him  happy,  ar.y  more  than  a  hea- 
then deity  can.  It  cannot  se- 
cure him  froin  ten  thousand 
temporal  evils  to  which  he  is 
daily  exposed;  it  cannot  save 
him  from  a  death-bed;  nor  give 
him  peace  of  conscience;  nor 
raise  him  above  accountabiliiy; 
nor  deliver  him  from  a  state  of 
condemnation;  nor  exalt  him  to 
heaven.  It  cannot  change  his 
heart,  or  fit  him  for  the  society 
of  benevolent  beings.  With  re- 
spect to  multitudes  of  most  im- 
portant blessings  and  evils, 
wealth  is  utteiiy  inefficacious. 
Though  it  may  conciliate  the  fa- 
vor of  a  few  interested  men, 
with  regard  to  all  the  great  con- 
cerns of  an  immortal  being  it 
has  no  salutary  power.  But 
God  can  give  peace  of  con- 
science, make  death  welcome, 
and,  in  short,  deliver  from  ail 
evil.  This  he  can  do  Avith  per- 
fect ease,  and  most  assuredly 
ivill  do  it  for  all  who  love  Him. 
Though  these  truths  are  per- 
fectly evident,  what  vast  num- 
bers are  there,  who  continually 
aim  at  riches,  and  other  worldly 
things,  with  supreme  desire, 
with  uncontrolled  and  unresist- 
ed affection,  while  they  post- 
pone a  regard  to  God,  and  their 
eternal  interests,  till  a  more  con- 
■venient  season.  Let  the  reader 
look  into  his  own  heart,  and  see 
whether  some  idol  has  nst 
Vol.  III.  J^eiv  Series. 


usurped  the  place  of  the  Su- 
preme Jehovah;  let  him  look  a- 
round  him  and  ask,  whether 
there  is  not  distressing  evi- 
dence, that  the  lust  of  the  Jleshf 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  firide 
of  life,  have  a  numerous  throng 
of  votaries,  even  in  the  most  fa- 
vored parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  guilt  of  such  an 
audacious  preference  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator  is  great- 
ly enhanced  by  the  clearness 
with  which  the  truth  on  this 
subject  is  known  and  under- 
stood. It  is  not  a  mistake  of  the 
understanding,  or  a  want  of  clear 
perceptions,  that  occasions  men 
universally  to  dtpart  from  God, 
and  to  serve  any  other  master 
rather  than  Him.  The  disease 
is  seated  deep  in  the  heart,  and 
is  incurable  except  by  the  great 
Physician.  Were  it  not  for  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  heart,  no 
satisfactory  reason  could  be  as- 
signed for  the  backv/ardness 
which  men  have  ever  exhibited 
towards  becoming  acquainted 
with  God,  retaining  the  knowl- 
edge of  him,  and  especially  ren- 
dering him  a  cordial  homage. 

V.  Mankind  ha-ve  generally 
preferred  the  applause  of  men  to 
the  approbation  of  God.  Though 
this  argument  might  in  strict- 
ness be  placed  under  the  head 
of  idolatry,  still  it  may  with 
some  advantage  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  distinct  consideration. 

The  most  enlightened  and  the 
most  dignified  statesmen  and 
orators  among  the  heathen,  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  pretended  to  act  from 
a  higher  motive,  than  a  regard 
to  their  reputation  with  their 
countrymen  and  with  posterity. 
Cicero,  in  particular,  frequently 
and  expikitiy  declares,  that  fame 
Wiis  thq  ebject  which  called  forth 
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all  his  exertions.  He  tells  the 
Romans  to  their  faces,  that  he 
should  never  have  exposed  him- 
self so  much,  on  their  account, 
to  the  enemies  of  the  common- 
wealth, unless  he  had  looked  for 
a  reward  in  the  applauses  of 
postei'ity.  If  the  wisest  men  of 
heathen  antiquity  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  action  so  defective  and 
erroneous,  in  what  sordid  self- 
ishness must  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  lived. 

If  we  scrutinize  the  motives 
by  which  men  are  actuated  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  oth- 
er, their  GTyowerf  motives  I  mean, 
how  frequently  do  we  see  them 
appealing  to  what  is  honorable 
among  their  fellow  creatures, 
and  how  seldom  aspiring  to  that 
praise  ivhich  cometh  from  God 
only.  To  this  trait  in  the  human 
character  it  is  owing,  that  ridi- 
cule has  such  an  injurious  influ- 
ence in  the  world.  Sneers  and 
scoffs,  and  ludicrous  misrepre- 
sentations, would  have  no  power 
over  a  class  of  perfectly  benevo- 
lent beings;  oi',  in  other  words, 
over  a  class  of  beings  who  loved 
God  with  supreme  affection,  and 
were  wholly  devoted  to  his  ser- 
vice. "Your  shafts  reach  not 
me,"  would  such  a  being  say; 
"I  am  protected  by  an  armor  im- 
penetrable to  v/eapons  of  eo  frail 
a  kind."  But  as  the  world  now 
is,  ridicule  can  make  persons, 
even  those  of  good  sense  and 
cultivated  minds,  ashamed  of  the 
best  habits,  the  most  reasonable 
attachments,  and  the  most  sol- 
emn duties.  It  is  indeed  a 
grievous  sight,  but  a  sight 
which  this  world  has  frequently 
witnessed,  to  behold  those  who 
are  sincerely  virtuous  borne 
down,  and  put  out  of  counte- 


nance, by  men  of  abandoned 
principles  and  dissolute  lives. 
The  influence  of  fashion  in 
sanctioning  what  is  wrong,  and. 
overcoming  a  just  repugnance 
towards  licentious  customs, 
springs  from  the  same  fear  of 
man.  From  this  cause,  also, 
proceeds,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  disposition  to  resentment 
and  revenge,  which  so  often 
ends  in  duelling.  Numerous 
are  the  instances  in  which  men 
have  been  driven  to  this  despe- 
rate sin  through  a  fear  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  their 
reputation  would  suffer. 

It  adds  force  to  the  representa- 
tion already  given,  if  we  consider, 
that  even  those  who  do  act  from 
conscientious  motives,  are  often 
ashamed  to  avow  them.  They 
had  rather  it  should  appear  to 
those  with  whom  they  are  con- 
versant, that  principles  of  poli- 
cy, or  a  regard  to  their  interest, 
regulated  their  conduct,  than^ 
have  it  supposed  that  they  are 
afraid  of  incurring  the  displeas- 
ure of  God.  This  is  particular- 
ly the  case  with  the  young.  As 
men  advance  in  life,  they  com- 
monly either  get  rid  of  the  mo- 
nitions of  conscience,  or  gain 
courage  to  act  openly  according^ 
to  its  dictates.  Who  that  reads 
history,  or  observes  the  practices 
and  the  declarations  of  men  a- 
rouud  him,  can  help  sayings 
That  which  is  highly  esteemed 
among  men  is  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God.  And  what  a  mel- 
ancholy consideration  it  is,  that 
such  frail  and  guilty  creatures 
as  men  are  should  erect  them- 
selves into  a  tribunal,  and  dare 
to  decide  what  is  right  and  what 
is  honorable,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the   decisions  of    Him,, 
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Tvhose  word  is  truth,  and  whose 
laws  are  the  expression  of  im- 
mutable and  eternal  rectitude. 

VI.  The  lightmindedness  of 
men  can  sfiring  from  nothing  but 
great  defiravity.  By  lightmind- 
edness  I  mean  a  disposition  to 
treat  serious  things  with  levi- 
ty, irreverence,  and  contempt. 
This  disposition  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  cheerfulness;  nor 
has  it  any  intimate  connexion 
with  a  great  flow  of  animal  spir- 
its; much  less  with  that  joy  and 
freedom  from  care,  which  most 
persons  experience,  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  which  may 
well  be  denominated  lightness  of 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  it  often 
exists  when  the  heart  is  op- 
pressed with  trouble,  and  the 
conscience  disturbed  by  sin.  It 
often  provokes  the  profane  oath, 
and  the  vociferous  laugh,  while 
all  within  is  darkness,  dismay, 
and  horror. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which 
an  improper  levity  is  exerted, 
one  of  the  most  common  is 
death.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
death  has  ever  been,  among  the 
wicked,  a  standing  topic  of  jests 
and  merriment.  Yet  every  man 
knows,  that  a  departure  from 
this  world,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  are  solemn  things; 
doubly  solemn,  one  would  think, 
to  those  who  have  no  hope  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  whose  fair- 
est prospects  are  nothing  better, 
on  their  own  principles,  than  a 
di'eadful  uncertainty.  Why  is 
death,  an  event  so  gloomy  in  ap- 
pearance, so  important  as  it  is 
the  termination  of  all  worldly 
hopes  and  prospects,  so  afflict- 
ive as  it  is  the  separation  of  hu- 
man friendships,  so  ti'emendous 
in  its  possible  consequences; 
why  is  tiiis  sad,  this  inevitable 


event  made  the  subject  of  irrev- 
erent mirth?  Is  it  because  the 
heart,  not  quite  destitute  of  feel- 
ing, is  attempting  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  an  object,  which,  af- 
ter all,  can  with  difficulty  be  de- 
prived of  its  terrors?  Or  is  it  be- 
cause the  mind  experiences  a 
temporary  gratification  in  a  fac- 
titious courage,  and  an  affected 
superiority  over  the  most  dis- 
heartening evils?  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  most 
pernicious. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  dwell 
particularly  on  all  the  sub- 
jects with  respect  to  which  the 
same  disposition  shows  itself. 
Some  men  are  more  hardened, 
and  proceed  to  greater  lengths, 
than  others;  but  the  number  is 
not  small  of  those  who  are  great- 
ly criminal  in  this  matter.  The 
Bible,  the  method  of  salvation, 
the  prominent  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Sabbath,  the  state  of 
future  punishment,  the  blessed  a- 
bodes  of  the  redeemed,  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  and  private  Chris- 
tians, prayer,  the  public  worship 
of  God,  meetings  for  improve- 
ment in  religion,  all  things,  in 
short,  by  which  the  cause  and  the 
people  of  God  are  distinguished, 
meet  with  light  and  contemptu- 
ous treatment  from  the  irrelig- 
ious world.  Is  there  any  thing 
ridiculous  in  loving  God  and  our 
neighbor;  in  fearing  hell  and  de- 
siring heaven;  in  praying  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  soul;  in  endeav- 
oring to  promote  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race;  and  in  shew- 
ing to  the  world,  that  religion  is 
the  one  thing  needful?  No  man 
of  common  decency  will  af- 
firm it.  The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is,  to  give  these  dispositions 
and  practices  a  nickname,  and 
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then  to  make  them  the  topic  of 
profane  ribaldry.  But  the  dis- 
guise is  too  thin  to  conceal  the 
real  intention.  Let  men  talk  as 
they  will  of  enthusiasm,  bigotry, 
fanaticism,  and  superstition,  it 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  see  when 
they  mean  to  involve  all  serious 
godliness  in  condemnation,  and 
to  bear  down  the  cause  of  truth 
and  piety  by  sneers  arid  re- 
proaches. While  every  consid- 
erate man  laments  the  folly  and 
miserable  delusion  of  those  who 
can  sport  with  salvation,  and 
make  a  jest  of  the  most  awful 
subjects,  he  cannot  but  recog- 
nize the  proof  which  such  con- 
duct affords  of  deep,  and  radical 
corruption. 

And  this  proof  will  be  more 
striking,  if  he  reflects,  that  all 
the  contempt  which  is  exhibit- 
ed towards  true  religion,  its  doc- 
trines, or  its  professors,  is  in  re- 
ality offered  to  its  Author.  If 
a  Divine  institution  is  derided, 
the  insult  is  directed  to  Him 
who  established  it.  If  a  Divine 
threatening  is  contemned,  the 
power  or  the  veracity  of  God  is 
called  in  question,  and  set  at 
nought.  This  connexion  is 
clearly  seen  when  the  works,  or 
the  institutions  of  men  are  des- 
pised; it  would  be  more  plearly 
seen,  and  most  deeply  abhorred, 
in  relation  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, if  the  minds  of  men  were 
not  utterly  blinded,  and  their 
hearts  desperately  hardened. 
V.  A. 
CTo  be  continuecLJ 
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^         (Continued  from  p.  407.) 

5.  I  ADVISE  you  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  formmg  your  connexions. 


Bad  men  often  possess  the 
subtilty  united  with  the  venom 
of  the  serpent.  To  the  young 
their  company  is  more  fatal  than 
the  pestilence.  Nothing  will 
more  certainly  efface  the  im- 
pressions of  a  good  education, 
or  more  effectually  extinguish 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  restraints 
of  conscience.  Hei^e  many  a 
promising  youth  has  made  ship- 
wreck of  his  peace,  and  his 
moral  principles — has  "met  his 
death  where  he  thought  to  have 
found  a  piTze;"  has  gone  from 
prosperity  to  the  prison^ — from 
the  prison  to  a  premature  grave. 
Well  did  the  inspired  wise  man 
lift  up  his  voice  and  cry,  Enter 
not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked^ 
and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil 
men.  I  plead  with  every  one 
of  you,  dear  youth,  to  hear  these 
admonitions.  Your  period  of 
life  is  vastly  critical.  One  hour 
of  temptation  may  seal  your 
undoing.  One  false  step  may 
draw  after  it  another,  till  you 
are  a  shameless  drunkard,  a 
fearless  blasphemer,  or  a  con- 
firmed infidel.  Look  at  the  men 
who  have  passed  through  the 
first  grades  of  depravity  and  be- 
come veterans  in  sin.  'Once 
they  were  spiightly  and  merry. 
Their  intemperance  passed  for 
social  cheer,  their  idleness  for 
good  humor,  their  profanity, 
their  contempt  of  Sabbaths,  and 
sermons,  and  prayer,  tor  harm- 
less mirth.'  The  vacant  hour 
drew  them  to  idle  company;  the 
tempting  glass  led  to  the  social 
evening;  the  social  evening  to 
the  midnight  riot.  With  steady, 
but  unsuspected  progi'ess,  folly 
ripened  into  habit,  and  habit  in- 
to ruin.  'See  now  their  bloated 
faces,  thpir  trembling  limbs,' 
their  shameless  dissolute   man- 
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ners,  their  conscience,  credit, 
and  senses  gone,  their  bodies 
clothed  in  rag's,  and  their  fami- 
lies, ah!  their  Jajnilies,  made  the 
wretched  victims  of  want  and 
woe.  Be  admonished  by  such 
awful  examples,  to  repel  the 
first  assaults  of  temptation.  Few 
have  resolution  to  tread  back 
the  steps  of  an  evil  habit.  "The 
descent  is  easy,  but  to  return  is 
hard."  The  stone  that  thunder- 
ed down  the  precipice,  perhaps 
was  set  in  motion  by  a  child;  but 
Sanipson  could  not  roll  it  back. 

Here  too  you  are  exposed  to 
feel  that  mistaken  sense  of  rep- 
utation, which  has  ruined  mul- 
titudes. Many  have  stifled 
promising  beginnings  of  serious 
impressions,  lest  they  should 
be  reproached  by  vile  associates. 
They  shrink  from  the  stigma  of 
singularity.  ^  lion  is  in  the  way. 
They  dare  not  meet  the  sneer 
or  the  frown  of  their  feilov/  dust. 
"The  breath  of  worms  seems 
more  terrible  than  the  wrath  of 
God."  Trust  not  your  own  for- 
titude, to  withstand  this  tempta- 
tion. You  may  pay  for  your 
temerity  at  the  expense  of  your 
conscience  and  your  soul.  Sol- 
omon was  wiser  than  you. 
Hearken  to  him.  Go  not  in  the 
way  of  evil  men. 

6.  It  belongs  to  my  general 
design  briefly  to  notice  the  sub- 
ject oi  recreations.  If  religion 
allows,  as  it  certainly  does,  of 
some  amusements,  it  requii'es 
that  they  should  be  moderate, 
sober,  seasonable,  rational,  and 
such  as  leave  both  body  and 
n:iind  prepared  for  increased  ac- 
tivity in  the  duties  of  life.  To 
prescribe  the  limits  of  youthful 
diversions,  would  be  a  difficult 
thing.  But  if  in  moments  of 
.yeflectiouj  you    entertain    scru- 


ples on  this  point,  instead  of 
descending  to  particulars,  I  will 
give  you  one  general  rule,  which 
it  will  be  safe  to  follow.  What- 
ever conduct  your  conscience 
would  forbid  you  to  spread  be- 
fore God  in  prayer  and  ask  his 
blessing  while  you  engage  in  it, 
that  conduct,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  right.  That 
conduct,  without  timely  and  true 
repentance,  will  make  a  thorny 
fiilloiu  for  your  dying  bed.  This 
rule  absolutely  excludes  all 
games  of  chance.  It  excludes 
all  those  recreations  which  tend 
to  harden  the  heart,  to  impair 
the  health  or  the  moral  princi- 
ples, to  fill  the  mind  with  levity, 
to  banish  sober  rejection  from 
the  thoughts,  and  to  promote 
fiuvolous  or  wanton  manners. 
Such  things  I  know  are  often 
called  inyiocent  amusements;  and 
might  with  propriety,  be  so  call- 
ed, if  there  were  no  hereafter. 
If  you  were  to  vanish  from  ex- 
istence like  the  glittering  insect 
of  a  summer's  day,  then  might 
you  esteem  death  a  trifle;  then 
might  you  spend  your  lives  in 
trifling.  But  creatures,  whose 
immortal  interests  are  suspend- 
ed on  the  fi'ail  tenure  of  human 
life,  have  certainly  something 
more  than  trifles  to  claim  their 
attention.  "A  lady  travelling  in 
a  stage  coach  with  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  was  extolling  the 
pleasures  of  fashionable  recrea- 
tions. There  is  the  pleasure, 
said  she,  of  thinking  on  tlieni 
beforehand,  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending them,  and  the  pleasure 
of  reflecting  on  them  afterward. 
The  minister  observed,  there 
was  one  pleasure  which  she  had 
forgotten  to  mention.  What  is 
that?  she  eagerly  inquired. 
Madam,  said  he,   the    pleasure 
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it  will  give  yoti  on  your  death- 
bed." Smitten  to  the  heart  with 
this  reply,  she  forsook  all  other 
pleasures,  for  the  rational  and 
solid  pleasures  of  religion.  Re- 
joice^  O  yotmg  vian^  in  thy  youth, 
and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth.,  and  walk 
in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes:  but  know 
thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God 
'will  bring  thee  into  judgment. 

7.  The  last  advice  I  shall  give 
you,  respects  ^/z'c/  duties.  Hon- 
or thy  father  and  thy  mother,  is 
a  law  of  heaven.  To  your  earth- 
ly parents,  you  are  under  obli- 
gations for  a  thousand  offices  of 
kindness,  which  you  can  never 
fully  repay.  You  are  bound  to 
honor  them  by  every  token  of 
filial  respect,  by  submission  to 
their  just  commands  and  re- 
proofs, by  a  dutiful  regard  to 
their  counsels,  and  especially 
by  a  tender  and  affectionate 
treatment  in  old  age.  All  this 
is  enjoined  by  the  law  of  nature, 
by  the  authority  of  God,  and  by 
many  eminent  examples  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Disobedience 
to  parents  is  among  the  signs 
of  the  perilous  times,  that  siiall 
come  in  the  last  days.  Need  I 
tell  you,  that  in  this  very  thing 
the  degeneracy  of  manners  in 
this  land,  is  but  too  apparent. 
That  modesty  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar ornam.ent  of  youth,  has 
long  been  going  out  of  fashion. 
Instead  of  subordination,  defer- 
ence to  parental  authority,  and 
respect  to  the  aged,  how  often 
do  we  see  mere  children  grow 
assuming,  self-confident,  and  im- 
patient of  all  IX  strain  t.  The 
youth  that  has  any  proper  regard 
to  his  own  reputation,  will  never 
be  seen  to  treat  his  father  or 
fnother  with  disrespect.      The 


youth  that  lias  any  tolerable 
share  of  good  breeding  or  good 
sense,  will  never  fiut^h  aivay  the 
feet  of  the  cg-ec?,  but,  with  all  due 
civility,  will  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head.  For  the  disrespect- 
ful treatment  of  Ham  to  his  fa- 
ther, the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
has  followed  his  posterity 
through  every  generation. 

I  have  now  to  request  those 
young  persons  who  may  read 
this  paper,  to  review,  carefully, 
the  thoughts  tliat  have  been  sug- 
gested. If  you  forget  every 
other  syllable  of  this  address,  I 
pray  you  do  not  forget  the  mo- 
mentous truth,  that  Christian 
piety  is  essential  to  happiness. 
Cherish  not  the  fatal  persuasion 
that  this  is  a  gloomy  subject. 
What  is  there  gloomy  in  the 
thought,  that  when  your  active 
bodies  shall  have  become  cold 
in  death,  your  souls  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  those  pure  and  perpet- 
ual pleasures  which  flow  at 
Christ's  right  hand?  When  the 
last  trump  shall  summon  sleep- 
ing millions  from  the  dust  to  the 
bar  of  Christ,  what  is  there 
gloomy  in  the  hope  that  you 
shall  th<;n  have  the  Judge  for 
your  friend?  Or  if  these  scenes 
be  too  distant,  let  me  invite  you 
to  the  dying  bed  of  a  Christless 
youth.  Mark  the  anguish  of  his 
soul.  He  looks  back  on  the  fol- 
lies of  a  mispent  life.  He  looks 
forward  into  a  lonely  grave,  and 
a  hopeless  eternity.  Weeping 
relatives  stand  around  him.  In 
this  hour  of  extremity,  alas,  he 
has  no  other  friend  or  helper, 
and  these  only  say,  in  floods  of 
tears  and  expressive  silence, 
"Dear,  dying  friend,  we  cannot 
help  you."  Let  me  show  you 
now  the  reverse  of  this  picture. 
Attend  the  last  moments  of  one 
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who  has  a  solid  hope  in  the  mer- 
its of  Christ.  Possessing  this, 
he  is  in  want  of  nothing.  How 
patiently  does  it  enable  him  to 
bear  his  distress;  how  peaceful- 
ly to  resign  his  breath!  The 
Divine  Savior  of  sinners  is  his 
friend;  bis  almighty,  everlasting 
fi'iend.  Relying  on  his  faithful- 
ness and  forgiving  love,  see  how 
the  dying  Christian  smiles  in 
the  face  of  the  king  of  terrors, 
and  exclaims  in  triumph.  Thanks 
be  to  Godi  who  giveth  me  the 
■victory^  through  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  waits  for  the  mo- 
ment that  shall  remove  him 
from  a  btd  of  pain,  to  the  bosom 
©f    his    Father    and    his    God, 


While     with    Altering   accents 
he  sings, 

"Jesus,  the  vision  of  ihy  face 
Hilh  overpowering  cluii-rns: 
Scarce  shall  I  feel  death's  cold  em- 
brace,      ^ 
If  Christ  be  in  my  armsj" 

Does  your  conscience  con- 
strain you  to  say,  Let  7ne  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous^  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his?  Then  why 
will  you  refuse  to  lead  a  life  of 
piety?  Why  will  you  trample 
on  the  Savior's  meixy  and  pro- 
voke his  vengeance?  Behold^ 
noiv  is  the  accepted  time;  behold.^ 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 

N.  S.  O. 
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(From  the  London  Evangelical  Magazine,  vol.  xlv,  p.  407. ) 


To  the  Editor. 


SIR, 


I  was  exceedingly  pleased, 
some  time  ago,  in  reading  the 
31st  of  Beza's  Epistles.  It  evi- 
dently was  written  to  one  who 
had  expressed  his  scruples  re- 
specting the  mysterious  consti- 
tution of  the  person  of  Christ,  as 
God-Man,  because  he  could  not 
rationally  comprehend  it.  In 
this  letter  the  venerable  divine 
endeavors  to  obviate  these  scru- 
ples, by  a  scriptural  elucidation 
of  the  subject,  and  by  an  appeal 
to  Reason  itself,  as  guided  by 
Revelation.  From  a  single  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  he  frdrly  de- 
duces the  doctrines  of  the  essen- 
tial Godhead  and  proper  hurnau- 


ity  of  Christ,  together  with  the 
inseparable  union  of  both  these 
distinct  natures  in  his  one  ador- 
able Person.  As  just  views  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  are,  on  ma- 
ny accounts,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, I  conceive  that  this 
letter,  which  illustrates  the  doc- 
trine, might  enrich  your  valuable 
repository. 

Yours,  8cc.         W.  R. 

Translation  of  Beza's  thirty-first 

Epistle, 
"That  you  cannot  by  reason 
comprehend  that  great  mystery 
of  godliness,  does  not  surprise 
me;  for  this  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  faith,  not  of  human  rea- 
sonios:.     I^et  ua  see,   heiwever. 
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wliether  reason  may  not  be  ser- 
viceable. Gi'ant  me  those  two 
principles,  (neither  of  which  you 
can  reasonably  deny,)  namely, 
that  God  is  true;  and,  that  he 
hath  spoken  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ:  then,  by  that  declaration 
of  Christ,  "I  have  power  to  lay 
down  my  life,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  again,"*  the  Godhead 
of  Christ  is  necessarily  establish- 
ed. For  in  what  respect  shall 
we  suppose  he  spake  these 
words?  Of  his  body?  Not  so; 
because  a  lifeless  corpse  cannot 
so  much  as  request,  much  less 
resume,  the  life  or  soul  of  which 
it  had  been  divested;  for  a  dead 
body  possesses  neither  appetite 
nor  action.  But  did  he  declare 
this  in  respect  of  his  soul?  If  so, 
he  would  have  said,  that  he  had 
power  to  lay  down  not  his  life^ 
but  his  body.,  and  power  to  take 
it  again;  since  the  soul  can  nei- 
ther lay  down  nor  assume  itself, 
nor  the  life  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  follows,  therefore,  that 
he  must  have  spoken  these  words 
in  respect  of  another  nature, 
which  consists  of  neither  soul 
nor  body,  but  hath  full  power  and 
dominion  over  both.  Now,  what 
can  this  be,  unless  that  which 
renders  the  person  who  possess- 
es it,  both  in  name  and  in  reality, 
God?  For  an  ability  to  throw 
aside  life,  seems  indeed  to  be 
the  property  of  every  living 
creature;  but  to  bestow  upon 
himself  a  life  once  lost,  we  must 
necessarily  confess  belongs  to 
him  alone,  whose  nature  is  from 
itself,  and  therefore  comports 
not  with  the  spirits  of  the  blessed 
themselves.  Hence  follovvs  what 
I  mentioned  before,  that  thus 
the  true  and  proper  Godhead  of 

*  John  X,  ir,  13. 


Christ  is  clearly  proved.  And 
again,  as  the  Godhead  cannot 
cease  to  exist,  nor  even  suffer  a 
change,  (for  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  Godhead,)  from  the  same 
declaration  of  Christ,  it  is  clear, 
that  the  logos  (or  Word)  truly 
assumed  another;  namely,  a  hu- 
man nature  unto  himself,  be- 
cause otherwise  he  could  neither 
have  possessed  a  soul  to  lay 
down,  (that  is  to  separate  from 
his  body,)  nor  a  body  to  re-unite 
with  his  soul.  Neither  can  we 
justly  collect  from  hence^  that 
the  Godhead  was  ever  separated 
either  from  that  soul  or  body; 
but  the  laying  down  of  his  soul, 
and  taking  it  up  again,  is  to  be 
understood  in  respect  of  his  hu- 
man nature  exclusively;  so  that 
Chi'ist  may  be  said  to  have  laid 
down  his  soul  when  he  separated 
it  irom  the  body;  and  to  have 
taken  it  again  when  he  re-united 
it  with  the  same  body.  Lastly, 
the  hypostatical  or  personal  un- 
ion of  both  these  natures  is  also 
confirmed  by  those  words  of 
Christ.  For,  since  he  is  Lord 
of  all,  wlierefore  was  it  necessary 
to  call  the  particular  soul  which 
he  laid  down  his.,  unless  because 
it  was  his  own  in  another  sense 
than  the  soul  of  Lazarus,  or  of 
any  other  person.  Therefore, 
when  he  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
united not  his  ovjn  soul,  (though 
he  was  Lord  of  that  likewise,) 
but  another's,  namely,  that  of 
Ldzarus;  not  to  his  own,  but  an- 
other's body,  that  of  Lazarus. 
In  short,  not  to  have  raised  /«'m- 
«(-{/■  from  the  dead,  but  Lazarus 
his  friend.  Why,  there  lore,  is 
this  the  soul  of  Christ,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  w  hich  the 
very  person  of  Christ  consists? 
And  the  soul  of  Lazarus,  why  is 
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it  not  Christ's,  unless  because 
Lazarus  possesses  a  subsistence 
personally  distinct  from  Christ? 
And  this  is  what  we  call  a?i  hy- 
jiQutatical  union  of  natures.  You 
see,  therefore,  what  I  wish  to 
persuade  you  of,  that  we  are  not 
irrational  Avho  declare  these 
things,  but  that  they  are  entirely 
beside  themselves  who  deny 
them." 


ISKLECT  SENTENCES    FROM    BISS- 
OP    HOKNE. 

Lysimachus,  for  extreme 
thirst,  offered  his  kingdom  to 
the  Get<£,  to  quench  it.  His 
exclamation,  when  he  had  drank, 
is  wonderfully  striking:  "Ah! 
wretched  me,  who,  for  such  a 
momentary  gratification,  have 
lost  so  great  a  kingdom!"  How 
applicable  this  to  the  case  of  him 
who,  for  the  momentary  pleas- 
ures of  sin,  parts  with  the  king- 
dom of  heaven! 

He  who  seldom  thinks  of 
heaven,  is  not  likely  to  get 
thither; — *as  the  only  way  to  hit 
the  mark  is  to  keep  the  eye  fix- 
ed upon  it. 

Bees  never  work  singly,  but 
always  in  companies,  that  they 
may  assist  each  other.  An  use- 
ful hint  to  scholars  and  Chris- 
tians. 

Some  think  variety  of  religions 
as  pleasing  to  God  as  variety  of 
flowers.  Now  there  can  be  but 
one  religion  which  is  true;  and 
the  God  of  truth  cannot  be  pleas- 
ed with  falsehood,  for  the  sake 
of  variety. 


Vol.  IH-.     JVeis  Series, 


THE    EXAMPLEr   OF    CIIB.IST. 

It  is  a  common  opin'um,  that  the  full 
force  of  the  cxumple  of  Christ  in  ea- 
sily felt,  though  the  doctrines  idhic/i 
he  taught  are  mysterious.  We  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  thefol- 
lowing  remarks  of  the  late  Bishop 
Horsley  on  this  subject.  Thsy  are 
taken  frotn  one  of  Iiis  posthumous 
sermons.  Those  luho  are  acquainted 
luith  the  ivritir.gs  of  this  distinguished 
prelate,  txiill  not  accuse  him  of  think- 
ing superficially  on  any  religious  topic. 
Ed.   Pan. 

"The  perfection  of  Christ's 
example  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand than  to  imitate;  and  yet  it- 
is  not  to  be  understood  without 
serious  and  deep  meditation  on. 
the  particulars  of  his  history. 
Pure  and  disinterested  in  its  mo- 
tives, the  love  of  Christ  has  sole- 
ly for  its  end  the  happiness  of 
those  who  were  the  objects  of 
it.  An  equal  sharer  with  the 
Almighty  Father  in  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  the  Godheadj, 
the  Redeemer  had  no  proper  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  fallen  man. 
Infinite  in  its  comprehension, 
his  love  embraced  his  enemies; 
intense  in  its  energy,  it  incited 
him  to  assume  a  frail  and  mortal 
nature,  to  undergo  contempt  and 
death:  constant  in  its  operations, 
in  the  paroxysm  of  an  agony  the 
sharpest  the  human  mind  was 
ever  known  to  sustain,  it  main^ 
tained  its  vigor  unimpaired.  In 
the  whole  business  of  man's  re- 
demption, wonderful  in  all  its 
pcivts,  in  its  beginning,  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  completion,  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  ail  is  the 
character  of  Christ.  This  char- 
acter, in  which  piety  and  benev- 
olence, on  all  occasions,  and  in 
ail  circumstances,  overpowered 
all  the  inferior  passions,  is  more 
98 
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incomprehensible  to  the  natural 
reason  of  carnal  man,  than  the 
deepest  mysteries,  more  improb- 
able than  the  greatest  miracles; 
of  all  the  particulars  of  the  Gos- 
pel history,  the  most  trying  to 
the  evil  heart  of  unbelief;  the 
very  last  thing,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  a  ripened  faith  receives;  but 
of  all  things  the  most  important 
and  the  most  necessary  to  be 
well  understood,  and  firmly  Be- 
lieved; the  most  efficacious  for 
the  softening  of  the  sinner's 
heart,  for  quelling  the  pride  of 
human  vs^isdom,  and  for  bringing 
every  thought  and  imagination 
of  the  soul  into  subjection  to  the 
righteousness  of  God." 


AWFUL    PROVIDENCES. 

The  two  following-  awful  Provi- 
dences, are  worthy  of  the  solemn  at- 
tention of  tliose  who  are  addicted  to 
cruelty  or  profaneness.  They  are 
taken  fjoni  publications,  the  Editors 
of  which  are  very  scrupulous  not  to 
insert  any  thing-  of  the  kind,  unless 
the  facts  are  supported  by  good  au- 
thority. The  first  is  introduced  after 
an  enumeration  of  cruelties  practised 
on  dumb  animals. 

"In  order  to  place  the  sin  of 
wilful  cruelty  to  animals,  and  the 
baneful  tendency  of  an  attach- 
ment to  cruel  sports  and  diver- 
sions in  an  impressive  and  sol- 
emn point  of  view,  I  will  con- 
clude this  black  catalogue  of 
barbarities,  with  the  relation  of 
a  circumstance  which  took  place 
on  April  4,  1789;  it  has  already 
appeared  several  times  in  print, 
and  I  find  upon  actual  inquiry, 
that  the  fact  is  indisputably  true. 
It  may  serve  instead  of  whole 
volumes  written  against  cock- 
fighting,  and  all  such  other  un- 
justifiable and  inhuman  practices. 


"A.  Esq.was  ayoung  man  of  large 
fortune;  and  in  the  splendor  of 
his  carriages  and  horses  equalled 
by  few  country  gentlemen  His 
table  was  marked  for  hospi- 
tality, and  his  behavior  cour- 
teous and  polished.  But  Mr. 
A.  had  a  strong  partiality  for 
the  diversion  of  cock-fight- 
ing; and  had  a  favorite  cock  up-*' 
on  which  he  had  won  many  prof- 
itable matches.  The  last  bet  he 
lliid  upon  his  bird  he  lost;  which 
so  enraged  him,  that  he  had  the 
wretched  animal  tied  to  a  spit, 
and  roasted  alive  before  a  large 
fire.  The  screams  of  the  tor- 
tured bird  were  so  affecting,  that 
some  gentlemen  who  were  pres- 
ent attempted  to  interfere;  which 
so  exasperated  Mr.  A.  that  he 
seized  a  bar  of  iron,  and  with  the 
most  furious  anger  declared,  that 
he  would,  kill  the  first  man  that 
interposed  to  save  the  cock:  but, 
in  the  midst  of  his  passionate 
exclamations  and  threats,  most 
awful  to  relate,  he  fell  down 
dead  upon  the  spot! 

"Doubtless  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth."  O!  then, 
"let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his."  Christian  Obser- 
ver, vol.  i,  p.  504. 

"A  person  of  considerable 
property  and  eminence  in  the 
city  of  N ,  who  lived  in  hab- 
its of  impiety  and  profaneness, 
was  seized,  a  few  weeks  since, 
by  an  indisposition,  which  in- 
duced him  to  call  in  a  medical 
gentleman;  but  being  disap- 
pointed for  a  time,  by  his  ab- 
sence from  home,  Mr.  L.  fell  in- 
to a  violent  agitation,  which  was 
vented  in  horrid  imprecations. 
As  soon  as  the  medical  gentle- 
man arrived,  he  was  saluted  with- 
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vollies  of  oaths.  The  violence 
of  his  agitation  broke  a  blood- 
vessel; so  that  oaths  and  blood 
continued  to  flow  from  his 
mouth  till  he  could  speak  no 
longer;  and  in  this  situation  he 
expired!  This  awful  providence 
has  much  affected  his  medical 
attendant.  May  it  operate  as  a 
solemn  warning-  to  such  impi- 
ous transgressors  as  Mr.  L.  who 
found  God  "near  him  in  judg- 
snent;"  "for  as  he  loved  cursing, 


so  it  came  unto  him;  and  as  he 
clothed  himself  with  cursing, 
like  as  with  his  garment,  so 
it  came  into  his  bowels  like 
water,  and  like  oil  into  his 
bones:"  from  immediate  sin  he 
was  hurried  to  instant  judgment! 
Bishop  Hall  observes,  that  "sud- 
denness of  death  certainly  ar- 
gues anger,  when  it  finds  us  in 
an  act  of  sin.  God  strikes  some, 
that  he  may  warn  all!"  Lon^ 
'Evan.  Mag.  vol.  xvii,  p.  162. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Itemarks  on  the  manner  in  ivhicfi 
the  Editors  of  the  Anthology 
thought  proper  to  treat  Mr. 
Wilber force. 

Among  the  illusti'ious  benefac- 
tors of  mankind  by  whom  the 
present  age  has  been  distin- 
guished, our  readei's  are  not 
uninformed  that  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam Wilberforce  has,  for  more 
than  twenty  years  past,  held  a 
conspicuous  rank.  He  is  known 
in  this  country  as  the  laborious 
and  indefatigable  promoter  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade; 
as  the  patron  of  numerous  char- 
itable societies,  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
poor,  of  suppressing  vice,  of 
sending  the  Gospel  and  civiliza- 
tion to  the  heathen,  and  of  dis- 
persing the  Bible  through  the 
world;  and  as  the  invariable 
friend  of  virtue  and  virtuous 
men.  He  has,  besides,  written 
a  book  on  religion,  which  has 
been  widely  circulated  among 
us,  and  has  received  the  warm 
commendation  of  the  religious 
public,  on  account  of  the   wis- 


dom, the  ability,  the  deep  piety, 
and  consistent  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  with  which  it  is 
written.  His  name  is  so  gener- 
ally respected  and  honored,  in 
his  own  country,  except  by  the 
openly  profligate,  and  often  even 
by  them;  and  his  character  is  so 
well  established  with  the  wise 
and  good,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  we  should  hardly 
suspect  an  ill-natured  and  vulgar 
attack  would  be  made  upon  him, 
by  the  conductors  of  any  literary 
work  which  aims  at  respectabil- 
ity. It  was,  therefore,  with  emo- 
tions of  great  surprise  and  in- 
dignation, that  we  lately  perused 
the  following  article  in  the  An- 
thology for  March,  1805,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  131.  Whether  these  emo- 
tions were  naturally  excited,  or 
not,  is  submitted  to  the  dispas- 
sionate reader. 

"Mr.  Wilberforce  has  obtained 
some  celebrity  from  his  religious 
publication;  the  doctrine  is  however 
considered  as  too  Calvinistic, and  does 
not  therefore  perfectly  suit  the  lib- 
erality of  Enghsh  divines.  1  do  not 
mean  to  discuss  the  orthodoxy,  or 
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expedience  of  his  sentiments.  He 
may  be  an  excellent  theologian;  he 
certainly  is  a  most  miserable  Parlia- 
mentary  orator.  His  figure  is  awk- 
ward and  his  stature  small.  He 
dresses  very  negligently,  and  looks 
more  like  a  petty  journeyman  tailor, 
than  a  dignified  representative  of  a 
British  parliament.  He  loves  to  hear 
himself  talk;  but  unfortunately  his 
hearers  are  not  much  pleased  with 
him,  and  therefore  his  long'  preach- 
ing affords  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
lounge  in  the  lobby,  or  a  dish  of  tea 
in  the  coffee  room.  Sometimes  he 
is  not  treated  thus  indifferently  well; 
when  the  orator  is  tedious,  as  he 
often  is,  the  members  begin  to  scrape 
and  sneeze  and  hum  g'ently,  and 
blow  their  noses,  and  thoug'h  Wil 
berforce  says,  "I  have  nearly  done," 
and  though  the  speaker  calls,  "order 
in  the  house,  order  at  the  bar,  order 
in  the  gallery,"  yet  the  noises  still 
continue;  the  low  voice  of  the  hon- 
orable  member  is  scavcelj'  distin- 
guishable; his  diminutive,  lean  figure 
wriggles  about;  he  twists  his  old 
hat;  he  says,  "Mr.  Speaker,"  and 
sits  down  mortified  and  impotently 
revengeful.  Mr.  Pitt's  t^ill  form 
then  rises  in  majesty;  the  house  is 
mute  as  a  church  at  midnight:  the 
oration  commences  In  simpliciiy,  con- 
tinues in  a  regular  flow,  increases  in 
dignity,  grandeur,  and  force, and  con- 
cludes with  mighty  energy  and  irre- 
sistible effect;  his  friends  are  aston- 
ished, and  his  foes  are  confounded." 

We  have  quoted  this  whole 
article,  and  intend  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  it,  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

1.  There  ought  to  be  some 
pubjic  protest  against  so  in- 
decorous an  attack,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  by  foreigners,  or 
by  the  ignorant  among  our- 
selves, that  these  injurious  rep- 
resentations are  submitted  to, 
believed,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  the  American 
public. 

2.  The  same  spirit,  which  is 
Itere   exhibited,  has  often  made 


its  appearance  in  the  Anthology, 
from  the  tinae  when  this  piece 
was  published  to  the  present 
day.  Though  the  Editors  pro- 
fess to  be  great  champions  of 
candor,  liberality,  and  enlarged 
benevolence,  no  discerning  man 
can  help  seeing,  that  a  disposi- 
tion to  indulge  in  sneers,  rather 
than  engage  in  fair  and  manly 
argument,  is  among  their  radical 
infirmities. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  the 
book  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
the  object  really  aimed  to  be 
affected,  by  holding  the  author 
up  to  ridicule.  This  would  have 
been  obvious,  if  no  reference 
had  been  made  to  the  book. 
The  great  design  was  to  preju- 
dice against  so  powerful  a  pub- 
lication the  minds  of  those  who 
had  not  already  seen  it,  by  rep- 
resenting the  author  as  having 
no  influence  with  his  associates, 
and  as  being  destitute  of  dignity, 
propriety,  or  respectability,  in 
his  public  station.  It  vs'as  in- 
tended that  the  reader  should 
infer,  that  he  who  was  contempti- 
ble in  his  principal  sphere  of 
action,  could  not  possess  much 
weight  of  character  in  any  point 
of  view;  and  that,  of  conse- 
quence, his  performance  must 
partake  of  the  same  weakness, 
which  distinguished  his  public 
conduct.  Though  the  writer  of 
such  a  piece  as  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  these  remarks,  and 
the  Editors  who  consented  to 
its  publication,  must  make  out, 
as  they  can,  their  claim  to  be 
considered  fair  and  honorable; 
yet  their  mode  of  proceeding 
v/as  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful, than  if  they  had  undertaken 
a  dispassionate  answer  to  the 
work  which  they  were  desirous: 
of  discrediting.     The  pernicious 
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effects  of  ridicule,  even  of  the 
most  gross  and  groundless  kind, 
on  the  minds  of  the  young  and 
unthinking,  have  been  abundant- 
ly proved  in  modern  times. 

What  other  I'eason,  than  the 
one  which  we  have  assigned, 
can  possibly  be  given,  for  bring- 
ing Mr.  W.  before  the  Ameri- 
can community,  in  this  con- 
temptuous manner?  Suppose 
the  whole  statement  to  be  true, 
what  good  could  result  from  pub- 
lishing it  here?  The  matter  is 
too  plciin,  indeed,  to  deserve 
any  further  discussion. 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  par- 
ticulars, which   are  adduced   to 
prove,  that  Mr.   W.  "is  a  most 
miserable  parliamentary  oi'ator." 
We  ai^e  first  told  that  "his  figure 
is    awkward,     and   his    stature 
small."       As   Mr.  W.   did  not 
make  himseif,  it  is   plain  he  is 
not  a  proper  subject  of  ridicule 
on  account  of  his  figure,  or  his 
stature.      Should  it  be  said,  that 
'there  Avas  no  intention  of  em- 
ploying ridicule,  but  of   stating 
a  fact,'  v/e   answer;    the   whole 
article,  taken  together,  is  man- 
ifestly an  attempt  at  a  very   low 
species  of  ridicule;  and  when  the 
writer  afterwards  says,  "his  (Mr. 
W's)    diminutive,    lean    figure 
wriggles  about,"  a  design  to  cast 
contempt  on  him  for  his  fierson- 
al  appearance.,  is  so  evident,   as 
tc     be     undeniable;     a    design 
equally  unsuitable  to  the   char- 
acter of  a  gentleman,  and  that  of 
a  Christian.     How   does    small- 
pess  of  stature  prove  that  a  man 
is    a  miserable  orator?      If  the 
fitness  of  a  man  for  public  office 
is  to  be  estimated  by  his  height; 
if  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  to 
be  considered  as  corresponding 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  body; 
v/e  have  a  very  easy  method  of 


discovering  a  man's  mental  re- 
sources. A  mere  glance  of  the 
eye,  in  ordinary  cases,  will  be 
sufficient:  w^hen  greater  exact- 
ness is  desired,  use  may  be 
made  of  the  rule  and  the  scales. 
Were  this  mode  of  judging  and 
criticising  adopted,  we  should 
expect  to  see  in  the  title-page 
of  a  book,  instead  of  the  author's 
literary  honors,  an  exact  mea- 
surement of  his  stature  in  feet 
and  inches,  and  an  account  of  his 
weight  in  avoirdupoise. 

As  to  the  dress  of  Mr.  W.  and 
his  resemblance  to  'a  petty 
journeyman  tailor,"  all  we  have 
to  say  about  it  is,  that  it  may  be 
true  without  proving  him  to  be 
a  miserable  orator.  Though  we 
have  ever  been  desirous  of  gain- 
ing any  useful  knowledge  of  so 
eminently  benevolent  a  man  as 
Mr.  W.,  and  one  whom  we  have 
so  cordially  admired,yet  we  have 
never  thought  of  inquiring 
whether  his  coat  was  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  or  wheth- 
er he  wore  an  "61d  hat,"  or  a 
new  one.  We  have  always  tak- 
en it  for  granted,  and  we  take  it 
for  granted  still,  that  he  dresses 
like  other  gentlemen  in  the 
same  rank  in  life. 

As  to  the  whole  of  what  fol- 
lows, we  presume  it  to  be  either 
a  most  wanton  exaggeration,  or 
wholly  unfounded.  Before  we 
had  seen  this  piece,  we  had  con- 
versed with  three  gentlemen  of 
intelligence  and  veracity,  two 
of  whom  had  been  introduced 
to  Mr.  W.,  and  the  third  had 
heard  him  speak  in  public,  sev- 
eral times,  and  at  considerable 
length.  Their  united  testimony 
was,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  most  interesting  and  amia- 
ble manners.  The  person  who 
had  heard  him  speak  in  public. 
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declared,  that  he  was  once  pre- 
sent when  Mr.  W.  detained  a 
crowded  audience  on  their  feet, 
attentive,  and  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence,  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Unless  our  memory  great- 
ly deceives  us,  we  can  produce 
from  the  debates  in  Pai'Iiament, 
declarations  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  many  others, 
not  only  in  honor  of  Mr.  W's 
unspotted  integrity,  and  un^ 
wearied  benevolence,  but  of  the 
able,  dignified,  and  impressive 
manner,  in  which  he  had  dis- 
cussed subjects  of  great  nation^ 
al  importance  before  that  body. 
We  have  not  leisure  now  to  look 
for  these  attestations;  nor  are 
they  necessary.  Whoever  wishes 
to  be  satisfied  of  Mr.  W's  abili- 
ty to  compose  an  eloquent  and 
convincing  speech,  may  read 
that  on  the  Slave  Trade,  which 
he  delivered  in  Parliament  in  the 
year  1792.  That  he  was  con- 
sidered by  all  parties  as  taking 
the  lead  on  that  subject,  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  till  his 
exertions  were  crowned  with 
success,  is  no  small  evidence 
that  his  standing  in  the  House 
of.Commons  was  far  from  being 
contemptible.  Indeed,  let  any 
reader  of  Parliamentary  history 
point  out  the  man,  who  has  re- 
ceived more  uninterested  and 
spontaneous  proofs  of  respect  in 
any  public  body,  than  Mr.  W. 
has  received  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  political  life. 

But  it  seems  that  Mr.  W.  is 
guilty  oi  ^'' long  pre  aching  y  One 
would  think  it  quite  enough,  to 
hold  up  one  of  the  best  and  wis- 
est men  of  modern  times  to 
causeless  ridicule,  without  en- 
deavoring to  cast  reproach  upon 
preaching  too.    The  plain  En- 


glish of  this,  we  presume  to  be, 
however,  that  Mr.  W.  is  guided 
in  his  public  speaking,  as  well 
as  in  his  public  and  private  con- 
duct, by  a  sincere  regard  to  du- 
ty, to  conscience,  and  to  God. 
This  would  be  sufficient,  with 
some  persons,  to  give  his 
speeches  an  air  of  preaching. 

As  to  the  comparison  at  the 
close  of  the  article,  it  fails  en- 
tirely of  accomplishing  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer.  It  can 
never  degrade  any  naan,  to  say 
that  his  speeches  excite  less  in- 
terest than  those  of  the  greatest 
statesman  and  orator  of  the  age, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  holds  the 
highest  ofiBces  in  the  gift  of  his 
country,  and  in  whom  the  na- 
tional government  is  considered 
as  embodied.  An  attempt  of 
this  kind  is  no  less  absurd  than 
it  would  be  to  stigmatize  a 
mathematician  as  a  fool,  because 
he  might  be  inferior  to  Euler 
or  Newton.  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  despised  an  attempt  to  dis- 
parage, by  a  comparison  with 
himself,  a  man  whom  he  was 
accustomed  in  debate  to  call 
"his  honorable  friend;"  a  form 
of  appellation  which  he  was  far 
from  using  indiscriminately. 

The  worst  pai't,  however,  of 
this  unprovoked  slander,  is  that 
in  which  the  writer  says,  that 
Mr.  W.  "sits  down  mortified, 
and  imjiotently  revengeful.^* 
Considering  the  character  of 
Mr.  W.,  and  his  known  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  and  forbear- 
ance, we  deem  it  absolutely  in- 
credible, that  there  should  be 
the  least  shadow  of  proof,  or  the 
least  pretence,  for  this  asser-^^ 
tion.  That  he  may  have  been 
mortified,  is  what  we  might  be- 
lieve on  credible  evidence; 
(though  not  on  the  testimony  of 
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an  anonymous  writei*,  who  exhib- 
its the  spirit  here  manifested;) 
but  that  he  is  revengeful  seems  to 
us  so  contradictory  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life,  that  no  evi- 
dence short  of  his  own  confes- 
sion would  convince  us  of  the 
fact.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
this  charge  does  not  affect  Mr. 
W.  as  an  orator,  that  part  of  his 
character  on  which  the  writer 
undertook  to  criticise,  but  as  a 
Christian.  Let  it  be  further  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  W's  general 
conduct  as  a  speaker  in  Parlia- 
ment is  professedly  given,  and 
not  an  account  of  any  particular 
debate,  or  of  any  one  or  two  in- 
stances, in  which  it  might  be 
supposed  by  readers,  that  he 
appeared  uncommonly  to  a  dis- 
advantage. What  can  be  meant, 
then,  by  saying,  that  Mr.  W. 
"may  be  an  excellent  theolo- 
gian," and  afterwards  represent- 
ing him  as  contemptible  in  his 
public  station,  and  as  indulging, 
characteristically y  in  revenge? 

With  these  remai'ks,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  pass  as  light  a 
sentence  on  the  publica'aon 
which  admitted  such  an  article, 
as  they  can  consistently  with  a 
love  of  truth  and  justice;  re- 
questing them  to  consider  well 
the  character  of  the  man  attack- 
ed, the  sacredness  of  reputation, 
the  malignant  effects  of  unde- 
served ridicule,  and  the  aggra- 
vated charge  which  we  last  no- 
ticed. 

While  engaged  in  contem- 
plating the  character  of  Mr.  W., 
we  cannot  abstain  from  quoting 
a  passage  fi"om  Mr.  Silliman's 
Journal,  in  which  this  distin- 
guished man,  and  his  friend, 
Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  are  introduc- 
ed.     Mr.  S.  had  dined  at  Mr. 


Thoi'nton's,   and   continues   the 
account  of  his  visit  as  follows: 


"Mr.  T- 


-  is  a  man  of  fortune, 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  a  strenuous  friend  to  the  king 
and  the  present  administration.  He 
possesses  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a 
considerable  library;  his  lady  is  a 
woman  of  sense,  dignity,  and  polish- 
ed manners,  and  my  stay  with  them 
till  the  next  day  was  rendered  inter- 
esting by  their  easy,  polished,  and 
enlightened  conversation.  Mr.  T 
is  a  religou3  man,  and,  at  the  proper 
hour,  he  offered  up  a  prayer  of  un- 
common fervor,  and  almost  scriptural 
elevation  of  language,  while  the  fam- 
ily, including  fifteen  domestics,  kneel- 
ed upon  the  floor. 

"Mr.  T was  so  good   as  to 

invite   Mr.   W e,  who  lives  in 

the  next  house,  to  come  in  to  break- 
fast, that  I  might  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  this  distinguished  friend 
of  mankind.  While  breakfast  was 
waiting  for  him,  I  walked  in  the  ex- 
tensive gardens  of  Mr.  T -;  they 

are  laid  out  in  that  neat  and  beau- 
tiful manner,  which  a  stranger  has 
so  often  occasion  to  admire  when 
viewing  the  fine  country  seats  of  Eng- 
land. Every  thing  indicates  opulence 
and  ease;  and  a  love  of  retirement  a- 
mong  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  cov- 
ered with  exuberant  foliage.  The 
house  itself  is  spacious  and  elegant, 
although  comfort  has  been  every 
where  consulted  as  the  principal 
thing,  and  no  sacrifices  have  beea 
made  to  a  spirit  of  ostentation. 

Mr.  W soon  came  in.     His 

person  is  small  and  slender,  and  his 
countenance  rather  pale,  but  his  eye 
is  full  of  fire,  and  his  voice  uncom- 
monly sweet;  his  manners  are  polish- 
ed, and  so  conciliating  as  to  banish 
any  unpleasant  restraint  in  his  socie- 
ty, and  to  place  a  stranger  at  ease. 
He  and  his  friend  are  on  terms  of 
such  familiarity  that  they  seemed  like 
brothers. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
several  hours  in  the  company  of  Mr.  W. 
He  asked  me  a  thousand  questions 
concerning  America,  and  particular- 
ly as  to  the  state  of  literature,  mor- 
als, and  religion;  the  condition  of  the 
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slaves,  and  the  encoiu'agement  g-iven 
to  the  slave  trade;  in  all  of  which 
subjects,  but  especially  in  the  three 
last,  he  manifested  that  strong  inter- 
est which,  from  the  tenor  of  his  life 
and  writings,  and  from  tlie  uniform 
character  of  his  Parliamentary  exer- 
tions, you  would  naturally  expect. 

"At  the  request  of  both  gentle- 
men, I  gave  them  a  minute  account 
of  the  siate  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  especially  of  the  course  of 
studies  pursued,  the  discipline,  the 
religious  instruction,  the  preparatory 
steps,  and  the  ultimate  honors  and 
distinctions.  They  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  account,  and  said 
they  had  totally  misconceived  the 
state  of  the  case. 

"Every  motive  led  me  to  regret 
that  I  had  not  kno^vn  these  gentle- 
men sooner,  and  it  was  not  among 
the  least  that  their  kindness  led  tlieni 
to  offer  me  essential  services,  and  a 
still  further  introduction  into  that  ex- 
cellent and  distinguished  society  of 
good  as  well  as  great  men,  which  en- 
rolls  among-  its  members  the  Thorn- 
tons, Mr.  Wdberforce,  and  Lord 
Teignmouth.  It  is  true  tneir  piety 
and  active  benevolence  are  rewarded 
by  the  sneers  of  a  certain  description 
of  their  countrymen,*  but  this  will 
not  cause  them  to  relinquish  the  glo- 
rious example  which  they  now  hold 
forth  to  the  British  nation."  Vol.  ii, 
pp.  203—205. 

From  the  acco':nt  here  given 
by  Mr.  Silliman,  it  would  appear 
that  his  mind  was  not  engaged, 
at  this  interview,  in  attempting 
to  find  a  resemblance  between 
Mr.  W.  and  "a  petty  journey- 
man tailor,"t  nor  in  seizing  on 
topics  of  ridicule  from  any  real, 
or  pretended,  defects  of  person- 

•  And  not  of  their  countrymen  only,  it 
seems.  Ed. 

■\  Let  us  not  be  understood,  by  snak- 
ing this  quotation  from  the  Anthology, 
to  treat  with  contempt  a  class  of  me- 
chanics, or  any  other  class  of  persons. 
The  comparison  frotn  which  these  words 
are  taken,  is,  in  our  opinion,  indefensi- 
ble on  this  groun<f)  as  well  as  on  every 
other. 


al  appearance.  Had  he  been 
thus  employed,  and  had  he  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  result  of  so 
elevated  an  employment,  it  is 
very  possible  there  are  critics  in 
the  v/orld,  who  would  have  com- 
mended his  liberality;  who,  nev- 
ertheless, have  reprobated  his 
exposing  an  intemperate  and 
profane  clergyman;  ridiculed  his 
surprise  at  a  proposal  to  play  at 
cards  in  a  party  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  Heads  of  Houses,  (or, 
as  they  would  be  called,  in  this 
country,  Presidents  of  Colleges,) 
Professors,  and  Fellows;  and 
characterized  his  disapprobation 
of  the  theatre  as  having  "a  de- 
gree of  missionary  vehem- 
ence."* But  Mr.  S.  manifests  a 
very  cordial  reverence  for  a  man 
of  such  uncommon  beneficence, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  enroll 
his  name  among  'the  great  and 
good.'  Our  quotation  from  the 
Journal  has  been  longer,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  abruptness,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  ne- 
cessary; but  our  readers  v/ill  not 
think  it  too  long. 

In  the  number  of  the  Anthol- 
ogy, preceding  that  in  which  the 
article  against  Mr.  W.  is  print- 
ed, an  eloquent  description  of 
charily  is  quoted  from  Leland, 
with  marks  of  approbation  by 
the  Editors.  We  recommend 
to  their  particular  consideration 
one  sentence  of  this  extract,  if  it 
is  severe,  they  have  approved  it; 
and  we  leave  to  them  the  appi- 
cation.  It  is  in  these  words: 
^^C/iaritij  is  utterly  averse  to 
sneering,  the  most  desjfucable  sjie-^ 
cies  of  ridicule,  that  inost  desjii- 
cable  subterfuge  of  an  impotent^ 
objector." 

*  See  the  Reniiew  rf  Professor  Silli- 
onan^s  journal,  in  the  Ar.tnoiogy  for 
Sept.  IbiOy  p.  WO. 
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^he  folloiving  account  of  Mr.  Sydenfaden'' s  Jirst  <visit  to  the  Great  Namaquas, 
in  South  AJ lien ^  we  deem  peculiarly  interesting  and  useful.  The  observing 
reaikr  luill  see  in  it  the  operation  of  those  principles  which  have  obstructed  the 
prof^ress  of  the  Gospel  in  all  ages^  as  %\ieU  as  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the 
miseries  of  Pag  a  ni  son-  The  fraud  and  malice  of  Absalon  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  continuing  inwickedjiess  under  superior  light;  and  the  confcsdons  of 
jfohn  Kugafs  seevi  to  he  the  decisions  of  rude  conimori  sense  engaged  Jn  compar- 
ing the  horrid  state  of  society  in  which  his  trihe  lived  with  Ihe  proffered  blessings 
of  Christianity.  The  account  is  taken  from  the  last.  fviz.  the  2lst,J  No.  of 
the  printed  Transactions  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Ed.  Pan. 


When  we  unsaddled  our  beasts,  we 
saw  ten  Boscliemen  running  towards 
UR,  having  their  bows  and  arrows  in 
their  hands.  I  asked  my  people  if 
these  were  wild  or  tame  Boschemen; 
bat  I  found  they  were  tame,  which 
made  me  more  easy.  They  sahited 
me  in  their  usual  manner,  crying-, 
Twee,  twee!  I  informed  tliem  that  I 
"Was  a  teacher,  and  desired  to  make 
known  to  them  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  has  given  his  only  be- 
goUen  Son  for  us  sinful  men,  that  we 
may  obtain  eternal  life  by  him;  and, 
thai,  he  now  sends  his  servants  to 
the  heathen  lo  assure  them,  that  he 
will  release  them  from  tlieir  misera- 
ble state,  and  accept  them  as  his  chil- 
dren. 

1  asked  them,  if  they  were  willing 
to  be  instructed?  They  answered, 
**We  will  hear.  We  have  been  told 
that  you  would  come  to  us;  but  we 
did  not  not  believe  it:  now  we  see  it, 
and  believe."  This  was  spoken  by 
my  interpreter;  for  in  this  country  no 
one  speaks  Dutcli.  They  shewed  me 
much  kindness,  directed  us  to  water, 
led  my  horse  and  oxen  to  it,  and  took 
care  of  them  I  then  gave  each  of 
them  a  piece  of  meat,  for  they 
w^ere  very  hungry.  In  the  after- 
noon, travelling  further  on,  the  Bos- 
chemen accompanied  us^  and  shewed 
us  the  nearest  way  to  their  kraal. 
The  way  was  very  bad,  by  reason  of 
the  cliffs  They  call  this  quarter 
Karas;  that  is.  Cliff  Field.  Never- 
theless, I  was  refreshed  by  seeing 
such  beautiful  grass  fields  as  I  had 
sever  beheld    in    South    Africa,      It 
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was  as  if  I  were  in  another  part  of 
the  world;  the  air  was  fresh  and  mod- 
erately cool,  occasioned  by  more  fre- 
quent rain  and  thunder-storms  thaiiin 
the  other  parts. 

In  the  evening  1  arrived  in  the 
kraal  of  the  Boschemen,  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  hear  the  word  of 
God.  ««Yes,"  said  they,  "old  and 
young  shall  come  to  hear."  About 
40,  besides  the  children,  sat  down, 
round  the  fire.  First  we  sung  some 
verses;  and  I  spoke  to  them  from 
Acts  xvii,  2&,  27,  as  plainly  as  possi- 
ble.  I  then  told  them  t '^at  my  inten- 
tion was  to  live  mthe  great  Namaqua 
land,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
wliole  way  of  salvation.  We  sung 
again;  and,  after  prayer,  we  conclud- 
ed with  an  evening  hynin.  1  asked 
whetlier  they  understood  me.  They 
said,  "Yes,  we  undt-rsiood  much; 
but  not  all.'*  1  said.  How  has  this 
word  of  God  pleased  you?  They  re- 
plied, "We  never  heard  it  before; 
but  it  pleases  us  well;  but,  among 
us,  we  thnik  otherwise  about  God." 

The  next  day,  before  I  departed, 
they  came  all  together  to  me,  and 
cried  again,  Twee,  fwee!  And  some 
of  them  accompanied  me,  lo  shew  me 
the  best  path  to  the  Namaqua  kraal. 
In.  the  afternoon,  coming  near  to  this 
kraal,  some  of  the  women  cried  a- 
loud,  Heezee,  Heezee!  which  is  a  to- 
ken of  surprise,  i  immediately  in- 
quired  after  the  chief  of  this  kraal; 
and  being  brought  before  his  house,  I 
alighted  from  my  horse,  and  paid  my 
respects  to  him  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
§^uag'e;  bat  he  turned  ^"d  laugfhed, 
59 
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which  is  the  custom  of  this  people. 
My  interpreter  then  addressed  him, 
and  assured  him  of  my  duiiful  re- 
spects. He  told  him  also  the  object 
of  my  journey.  "Very  well,"  said 
he,  "we  shall  hear  and  learn  willing- 
ly." They  then  came  together  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  the'  Gospel;  but 
1  postponed  it  till  the  evenings  be- 
cause I  was  then  exceedingly  weari- 
ed The  captain  shewed  me  a  large 
old  thorn-tree  for  a  lodging.  This 
kraal  is  called  Kardekoekas;  and  the 
captain  John  Kagass.  He  brought 
me  in  the  afternoon  two  bamboos 
with  milk,  and  to  each  oi  my  people 
one.  In  the  evening,  h^  presented 
U3  for  our  supper  a  large  ram;  and, 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive a  reward,  I  put  a  handkerchief 
round  bis  neck,  with  which  he  "was 
very  much  pleased.  I  then  called 
them  together,  and  desired  them  to 
sit  down  under  the  thorn-tree  in  two 
rows;  but  the  captain,  his  officers, 
and  my  interpreter,  next  me.  I  was 
much  astonished  at  the  silence  ob- 
served among  them,  which  is  rarely 
the  case  among  the  wild  people.  I 
then  addressed  them  briefly,  to  re- 
quest their  attention,  and,  after  hav- 
ing sung  ..)me  applicable  verses, 
which  they  stammered  also,  I  spoke 
from  Acts  xvii,  30;  and  added,  at 
the  close  of  the  sermon,  Now  God 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  exhorting 
you  to  turn  from  your  ignorance  to 
the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of 
God,  &c.  My  interpreter  succeeded 
at  this  time,  remaikably  well  in  his 
labor,  for  he  felt  a  strong  desire  for 
the  conversion  of  his  nation,  and  he 
himself  had  an  experience  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  his  heart.  Befol-e 
the  prayer  we  sung  again;  and  after 
it,  to  conclude,  one  verse  standing. 
The  captain  tlien  began  to  speak  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people  (about 
5  or  600)  in  his  own  language,  first 
very  calmly,  but  gradually  much 
louders  so  "that  I  was  afraid,  not 
knowing  what  it  signified;  but  ask- 
ing my  interpreter  the  subject,  he 
told  me,  that  it  was  about  the  word  of 
God.  I  desired  him  to  be  very  at- 
tentive to  what  was  spoken,  and  he 
related  as  follows:  "This  word  of 
God  is  too  great  for  us  to  be  indiflTer- 
ent  about  it;  and  it  is  true  indeed,  as 


this  teacher  says,  that  men  who 
know  not  God,  live  in  sin;  it  is  so  a« 
mong  us;  for  every  day  there  are 
quarrels,  war,  and  murder;  and  the 
life  of  no  man  is  secure.  One  steals 
the  beasts  of  another:  that  is  not  a 
manner  of  life  fit  for  men;  it  is  worse 
than  brutes.  I  wish  that  all  the  cap- 
tains of  the  whole  Namaqua  land 
were  here  themselves,  to  hear  this 
word  ,of  God;  so  that  they  might 
know  how  sinful  we  are,  and  what  a 
wicked  and  miserable  life  we  live.- 
Yes,  here  on  this  spot,  under  this 
thorn-tree,  they  should  hear  it  from 
the  moiuh  of  our  teacher,  for  they 
will  not  believe  us;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  is  gone  we  shall  have  war  again. 
They  should  hear  it  with  their  own 
ears,  for  it  is  too  great  a  word  to  re- 
main as  we  are;  and  if  they  will  not 
hear,  they  must  not  persecute  us  if 
we  learn.  We  all  must  have  one 
heart  and  one  thought,  to  hate  the 
old  and  to  follow  the  new,  according 
to  that  word  of  God,  and  live  in  love 
and  peace  together  as  brethren  and 
sisters." 

1  then  desired  my  interpreter  to 
assure  the  captain,  that  1  greatly  re- 
joiced to  find  he  desired  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  way  of  everlasting 
life;  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  my 
soul  that  this  desire  may  increase 
more  and  more;  and  begged  that  he 
would  use  every  means  to  assemble 
all  the  chiefs  and  captains,  and  that  I 
would  willingly  come  again  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  precious  word  of 
God,  and  in  the  way  of  salvation.  He 
replied,  "I  will  do  according  to  your 
proposal  and  my  desire;  so  that  they 
they  all  may  see  and  hear  what  a  great 
word  this  word  of  God  is." 

On  another  day  I  called  them  to- 
gether, and  the  captain  came  directly; 
but  I  observed  that  more  than  the 
half  of  the  people  stood  aloof.  I  in- 
quired after  them;  and  found  them 
lading  behind  their  huts:  some  were 
dissuaded,  and  others  were  afraid, 
because  they  were  convinced  of  sin 
by  the  Gospel.  The  captain  invited 
them  to  come,  saying,  "Now  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  you  will  not;  and  when 
to  morrow  your  teacher  is  gone,  then 
you  will  quarrel  and  kill  one  another 
again."    1  was  very  much  affected. 
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and  encouraged  to  entreat  these  poor 
people,  in  ihe  name  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, that  they  would  not  hide  them- 
selves from  God  and  his  word;  for 
that  now  he  did  not  call  them  as  their 
Judge  and  Reveng-er;  but  tt.at  he,  as 
a  g'ood  Father,  offered  them  grace 
and  pardon  through  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 
I  found  several  who  had  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  be  more  instructed;  and  also 
many  who  were  very  much  averse. 

In  this  kraal  was  a  man  named  Ab- 
salon,  born  ai  Mozambique,  who  has 
been  formerly  a  slave,  and  who  for 
his  crimes  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  fled  from  the  colony  to  this 
country;  a  wicked  and  crafty  tellow. 
This  man  deceived  this  poor  blind 
people  in  a  scandalous  manner;  and, 
because  of  his  superior  understand- 
ing, they  believed  him  He  was  call- 
ed among  them,  the  Sorcerer,  and 
they  readily  followed  his  counsels; 
only  the  captain  distrusted  him.  'I  his 
Absalon  assured  me,  "That  my  pains 
in  mstructing  the  people  w^ould  be  all 
in  vain;  that  these  nations  are  so  wild 
and  stupid,  that  they  from  time  to 
time  will  leave  me,  which  would  only 
grieve  me,"  &c.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
advice;  but  added,  I  certainly  know 
and  believe  that  the  word  of  God  will 
not  be  preached  in  vain,  according  to 
his  promise;  and  I  have  already  some 
■witnesses  of  it,  who  have  received, 
by  hearing  the  Gospel,  a  desire  to  be 
further  instructed. 

This  wicked  fellow,  expecting  by 
his  influence  to  draw  away  the  people 
from  me,  and  to  hinder  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  cried  out,  when  we 
were  assembled  under  the  thorn -tree, 
and  used  such  blasphemous  words, 
that  I  could  no  longer  bear  it.  He 
said,  "We  Namaquas  are  not  esteem- 
ed by  the  colonists  as  men,  but  as  an- 
imals: they  come  here  to  beat  and 
kill  us,  and  the  magistrates  don't  re- 
gard it.  The  farmer  Vissage  has 
been  in  this  land,  and  how  has  he 
treated  us?  He  has  shot  at  us,  stolen 
our  beasts,  and  we  dared  not  resist 
him.  This  man  has  come  to  us  in 
the  character  of  a  teacher;  and  when 
he  has  been  some  time  with  us,  he 
will  act  as  Vissage  did.  We  don't 
want  that,  word  of  God:  we  do  no 
one  an  injury,  if  they  don't  injure  us. 
I  don't  know  God."^ 


I  did  not  think  this  a  proper  time 
to  answer  him,  and  laid  down  upon 
my  saddle;  for  I  observed  that  this 
rash  fellow  sought  my  destruction; 
and  that  my  life  was  in  dang-e;r.  I 
commended  myself  to  my  gracious 
Lord  to  preserve  me  Absalon  then 
cried  to  my  people,  "You  came  here 
with  your  master,  and  with  love  to 
the  Lord.  You  wish,  and  your  mas- 
ter wishes,  that  we  may  learn  as  you 
do;  but  jou  are  greatly  deceived  by 
your  teacher.  Don't  believe  him  be- 
cause he  treats  you  kindly,  that  he 
does  it  because  he  is  a  Christian,  and 
instructs  you  in  the  word  of  God;  it 
is  only  because  he  is  with  you  with- 
out the  colony;  he  is  afraid  of  the 
heathen,  that  they  will  do  him  harm." 
My  people  contradicted  him,  and 
spoke  in  my  defence;  but  he  said, 
"You  are  stupid.  See,  he  does  not 
speak  one  word  in  answer  to  all  I 
have  said:  he  is  afraid.  See,  there 
he  lies:  he  is  afi-aid  to  move."  He 
would  certainly  have  said  more,  but 
an  unexpected  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  came  on,  and  the  rain  dis- 
persed all  the  people  in  a  moment  to 
their  huts. 

Before  I  departed,  I  entreated  cap- 
tain Kagass  to  call  all  his  people  to- 
gether; v/hich  he  did.  I  now  desir- 
ed them  to  stand  in  a  circle;  and  I, 
with  the  captain,  my  interpreter,  and 
Absalon,  stood  within  it.  I  then  ex- 
amined Absalon;  but  he  denied  all 
that  he  had  said  against  rne-  I  now 
took  all  the  people  as  witnesses  and 
wrote  it  down.  He  then  became 
anxious,  would  have  escaped,  and 
cried,  "This  is  what  I  expected  that 
I  should  lose  my  life."  I.  tola  him,  I 
would  forgive  him  all  the  injuries 
committed  against  me,  if  he  would 
recall  what  he  had  spoken  evil  of  me, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people;  but 
he  pretended  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand me.  I  said,  you  have  talk- 
ed with  me,  and  always  understood 
me  before;  why  don't  you  understand 
me  now?  He  then  spoke  to  the  cap- 
tain and  the  people  in  the  Namaqaa 
language;  and  my  interpreter  inform- 
ed me  that  he  recalled  all  his  slan- 
ders. I  then  said  that  I  would  treat 
him  kindly,  and  not  deliver  him  to 
the  government  at  the  Cape,  which  i 
might  do,  for  his  crimes;  but  esliortv 
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ed  him  also  to  undertake  nothing  in 
future  against  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, or  1  should  be  obliged  to  employ 
more  serious  measures;  which  he 
promised,  in  presence  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. 


The  folloiving  account  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews,  vias  contained  in  a  letter  frotn 
a  gentleman  lately  from  London,  to  a 
friend  in  Boston.  It  has  been  oblig- 
ingly cominunicated  to  us  for  public 
cation. 

Ed.  Pan. 

MY  DEAK  SIR, 

From  the  wish  you  expressed  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that 
1  would  communicate  to  you  in  writ- 
ing the  subject  of  our  conversation, 
I  now  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
London  Society,  instituted  within 
these  two  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jews. 

The   abject   state  of   the    outcast 
children  of  Israel,  has  been  lamented 
by  many  pious   persons  '  in  England,, 
for  severiil  years;    but   nothing  had 
been  done  to  induce  them  to  examine 
the  evidences  of  the   Gospel  dispen- 
sation, and  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
proclaim  Him    as  the  once  crucified, 
but  now  risen  Savior;  and    it  is  well 
known,  that  the  Jews  are  pi'ohibited 
by   their   Rabbis    from    reading   the 
New  Testament.      Uy  means   of  the 
great  blessings  which  have  attended 
the  exertions  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  instituted  sixteen  years 
'    since,  and  which  has  united   the  sin- 
cere followers   of  the   Redeemer,  of 
various   denominations,   in    bonds  of 
brotherly   love,   and   in  endeavors  to 
introduce   the    knowledge  of  Christ 
among  the  heathen,   more   than   any 
thing  we  read  of  in  modern  times,  it 
has  pleased  ilie  Lord  to  excite  the  at- 
tention  of  some    Jews  in  Germany, 
and  to  bless  the  means  used  for  their 
conversion;  and  they  and  iheir  house- 
holds have  been  baptized  and  receiv- 
ed into  the  Christian  Church,  and  are 
now  living  testimonies  of  the  power 
of  Divine  grace.      Mr.  Frey,  a  Gei'« 


man  Jew,    not   being    satisfied    with 
Judaism,    and  the  explanation   given 
concerning-  the  Messiah,    by  many  of 
the   Rabbis,   whom   he   consulted  in 
Germany,'  came    to    England  from  a 
desire  to  know  the  truth.     The  Lord 
saw  fit  to  bless  his    inquiry;    and   he 
was    brought   to  the    knowledge   of 
Christ,  and  of  salvation  through  faiih 
in  His   name.     He  is  now  a  faithful, 
humble,    zealous,  ordained  minister 
of  the  Gospel;  has  been  some  years  in 
connexion  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society;  and  has  preached   wiih 
great  acceptance  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     A   place  of  worship  was 
opened  in  London  by  him,  in  the  vi- 
cinity  of  Dtike's   Place,  where  the 
Jews  principally  reside,   and   several 
came  to  hear  him.     A  few  of  these 
have   been    converted;    and    though 
much  imposition  has  been  practised 
by  others  on   that   Society;    though 
some  have  tui'ned  back,  and  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Jews,  as  a  body,  has 
been  excited,  and  much  persecution 
has  taken  place,    yet  good  has  been 
done  on  the  whole.     As    soon,  how- 
ever,  as  any  Jews  were  known  to  go 
to  hear  the    Gospel,    and  refused  tQ 
obey   the    prohibitions   of    the   syna- 
gogue,     they       were      immediately 
thrown  out  of  empknmeni,  and  their 
families   became   greatly   distressed. 
Thus  a  heavy  expense  came  upon  the 
Missionary  Society;  and  as  the  funds 
of  that  institution  had  been  raised  ex- 
pressly for  the  benefit  of  missions  to 
the  heathen  world,    the    Society   did 
not  think  themselves  justified  in  de- 
parting   from     their    original    plan. 
From    some   difierent  views   on  this 
subject,  between  them    and  the  Rev. 
Mr.   Frey,  his  connexion  with  them 
was  dissolved.     On  this  account,  ma- 
ny pious  persons  in  London,  of  vari- 
ous denominations,   united  to  form  a 
Society,  expressly  for  the  conversion 
of  the    Jews.      They   engaged    Mr. 
Frey  to   preach   to    the  Jews  every 
Saturday,    and  on    Sabbath   evening. 
They  have  also  instituted  a  school  for 
all  the  children  of  the  Jews,  who  will 
allow  them  to  be  educated   in  Chris- 
tian principles;    and  they  have  many 
encouraging  prospects  of  usefulness. 
Amongst   these    it     deserves  to    be 
mentioned,  that  there  are  three  Jew- 
ish youths,  between    fourteen    an^ 
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fifteen  years  of  ap^e,  who  have  given 
very  satisfaclory  evidence  of  true  pi- 
ety.    They  are   now  under  the  pri- 
vate tuition  of  an  evangelical  clergy- 
man,  to  be  prepared  for  one  of  the 
universities,  in  order  to   their  being 
ultimately   qualified    to   preach    the 
doctrine  of  the   cross   to   the  Jews, 
wherever  the    Society  shall    deem  it 
most  proper  to  send  them.     The  ex- 
pectaiion   of  great  good  is  not  prin- 
cipally from  preaching  lo   the  Jews, 
as    their     prejudices,     habits,     and 
manners   of  life,     are     very     inimi- 
cal   to    godliness:       although     even 
these    may  be  subdued  by  the  power 
of  Divine    grace:     But '  the    Society 
have  great  hopes  of  a  blessing  upon 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  rismg 
gen-a'avion.     The  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  general  is  not  to   allow  tlie;r  chil- 
dren a  maintenance  after  the  age  of 
thirteen.     They  are  then   obliged  to 
obtain  their  own  living;  and  this  they 
do  chiefly  by  learning   liabits    of  pil- 
fering, cheating,    and  all  sorts  of  im- 
position in  London.     If  the  object  of 
the  Society  was  only   to  mtike   them 
honest  and  useful  members    of  the 
community,    it  were    laudable;    but 
when  their    immortal  interests    are 
considered,  and  the  probable  benefit 
lo  ages   yet  unborn,  what  a-  glorious 
harvest  may  be  expected?     It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  pious  persons,  who 
have  thought  much  on  the  state  of  the 
Jews,  that  whenever  it  shall  please 
the    great    Head  of  the    Church,   to 
bring  again  to  His  fold  the  long  lost 
sheep   of   the  House  of   Israel,    He 
will  convert  some  of  them,  and  make 
use  of  these  converts  to  become  the 
messengers    of    salvation    to     their 
brethren  after  the  flesh.     Their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  all  over  the 
world,  and  their  facility  of  informa- 
tion, are  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  people;  and  most  politicians  in 
Europe,  frequently  make  use  of  their 
knowledge,    and    consult    them    on 
many  subjects. 

Many  of  the  Jews  are  expecting 
some  important  change  to  take  place 
in  the  world  soon,  for  their  benefit; 
and  in  France  they,  as  a  body,  has'e 
received  some  privileges  unknown 
to  them  for  many  ages. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Socie- 
\y  v/as   held  in  London,  the   latter 


part  of  last  June;  and  two  sermons 
were  preached  before  them  to  very 
crowded  congregations:  that  in  the 
morning  at  St.  Lav-jrence's  Church, 
Old  Jewry,  by  the  Kev.  Thomas 
Scott,  Rector  of  /\ston  Sandford, 
and  late  Chaplain  of  the  i.ock  Hos- 
pital;^ after  which,  fourteen  adidt 
Jews  were  baptized  into  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  the  evening,  the  other 
sermon  was  preached  at  one  of  the 
largest  independent  meeting  Houses, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Draper,  minister  of 
Cambden  Chapel,  Camberwell,  and 
late  Divinity  Tutor,  at  the  Countess 
of  Himtingdon's  College  at  Cheshunt; 
after  which,  a  Jew,  his  wife,  and 
seven  children,  were  baptized;  and 
many  persons  rejoiced  to  see  such  a 
glorious  work  begun, 

The  next  day  the  Society  met  for 
business,  and  afterwards  dindd  to- 
gether, at  the  New  London  Tavern, 
when  I  was  present.  Afrer  dinner, 
the  children  of  the  Jews,  about  fifty, 
belonging  to  the  school,  were  intro- 
duced, and  some  of  the  converted 
Jews.  The  three  youths  before  men- 
tioned separately  returned  thanks  to 

*  This  guntleinan  is  well  knomn.  in 
the  religious  world,  as  a  sound  divine, 
by  his  writings;  particularly  his  £ssajs, 
his  Force  of  Truth,  and  his  notes,  with 
marginal  references,  and  practical  ob- 
servations on  the  Bible.  He  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Loci  Hospital  eighteen 
years. 

This  Hospital,  with  a  Chapel,  was 
built  about  1745,  arid  principally  by  the 
exertions  of  an  individual^  the  late  Rev. 
31artin  Madant  It  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  a  House  of  mercy,  as  it  is  for 
the  reception  of  a  certain  class  of  mis- 
erable, and  unfortunate  persons.  While 
relief  is  endeavored  to  be  administered 
to  their  bo<dies,  they  are  visited  by  the 
chaplain,  and  are  brought  under  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel.  An  Asylum  is  at- 
tached to  the  charity,  for  the  fewMle 
patients,  viho  are  removed  from  the 
Hospital,  when  their  health  (s  restored. 
They  are  taught  to  become  useful  mein- 
bers  of  society,  and  onany  have  died 
true  penitents. 

This  Hospital  has  lately  had  a  lega- 
cy, of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  f  about 
gl3'3,000,J  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
late  Duke  of  ^lecnsbury. 
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the  Society,  in  a  very  grateful  and 
pleasing  manner,  for  the  Divine 
blessings  the  Society  had  been  the 
means  of  communicating  to  them. 
After  this  the  children  sung  that 
beautiful   hymn, 

"All  hail  ihepoiuer  ofyesus*  naine> 
Let  arigels  prostrate  fali; 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem. 
And  croim  Him  Lord  of  all." 

Every  verse,  after  the  children  had 
sung  it,  was  sung  in  chorus  by  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  gentlemen 
present.  The  solemnity  and  piety 
of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  uniting 
in  the  praises  of  the  dear  Redeemer, 
quite  overpowered  the  feelings  of 
many,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
shedding  tears  of  joy.  The  occasion 
seemed,  in  a  faint  degree,  to  resem- 
ble the  state  of  the  blessed  spirits 
made  perfect  in  heaven;  and  I  think 
■will  be  a  time  ever  to  be  remember- 
ed with  gratitude. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  several 
settlements  of  Jews  in  A^ia,  and  in 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  whom  he  had 
conversed  with,  and  from  whom  he 
received  as  a  present  a  Hebrew  copy 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  manuscript, 
near  two  thousand  years  old  He 
thought,  if  a  Missionary,  of  Jewish 
extract,  could  be  found  properly 
qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 
them,  it  might  be  attended  with 
great  and  everlasting  benefit,  under 
the  Divine  blessing;  upon  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Freysaid,  if  the  Direc- 
tors thought  proper  to  send  him,  he 
was  willing  to  go,  and  should  rejoice 
in  spending  his  life  in  preaching 
Jesus  to  his  brethren  after  the  flesh, 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  now  in  con- 
templation to  send  him  out  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  made 
a  very  impressive  speech  in  favor  of 
the  plan  of  the  Society,  and  that  it 
had  his  most  cordial  approbation,  as 
did  also  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Draper,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fry,  Rector  cf  Emberton, 
late  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital.    Since  this  meeting,  the  cler. 


gyman  last,  named  has  preached  be- 
fore the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  m  support  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  to  aid  the  funds,  and  also  in 
many  towns  in  England,  with  great 
success.  A  very  pleasing  and  im- 
pressive speech,  was  made  b\  John 
Lewis  Goldsmid,  Esq  (the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Benjamin  Goldsmid, 
Esq)  who  has  renounced  Judaism, 
and  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
both  this  gentleman's  father,  and  his 
uncle,  the  late  Abraham  Goldsmid, 
Esq.  committed  suicide.  They 
were  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
for  Judaism,  and  had  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Jews,  in  preventing  their  going  to 
hear  the  Gospel;  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Goldsmid  has  been  much  persecuted 
on  account  of  his  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. 1  he  Society  were  also  favor- 
ed with  the  company  of  a  Jewish 
Rabbi,  from  the  East  Indies,  lately 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  who 
spoke  much  to  the  purpose,  and  to 
the  gratification  of  al'  present;  and 
froTil  a  Bible  which  he  always  carries 
about  with  him,  he  quoted  many  of 
the  principal  passages  from  Isaiah, 
that  speak  of  the  character  and  offices 
of  the  Messiah,  and  then  referred  to 
the  New  Testament,  to  those  that 
prove  that  Christ  was  come  in  the 
flesii,  and  that  whoever  believes  in 
Him,  ei'her  Jew  or  Gentile,  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life.  He  was  now 
willing  to  spend  his  days  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  his  brethren.  At 
this  meeting  a  collection  was  made 
for  the  Society,  which  amounted  to 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  pounds. 
(g4,000)  This  is  the  infant  state  of 
a  Society,  which  we  hope,  has  begun 
to  sow  the  good  seed;  and  may  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  cause  a  glorious 
increase,  that  His  name  may  have 
all  the  honor,  and  glory,  and  the  poor 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  be 
brought  again  to  His  fold.  To  them 
we  are  indebted,  more  than  to  any 
nation  upon  earth,  as  they  have  been 
the  instrument  of  handing  down  to 
us,  the  pure  word  of  God,  as  con- 
tained in  tlie  Old  Testament. 

It  would  give  great  pleasure  to  this 
Society,    could  you,   my    Dear  Sir, 
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make  their  plan  known  to  the  well 
wishers  of  the  cause  of  Clirist,  on 
this  great  continent,  in  order  lo  ob- 
tain the  earnest  prayers  of  owe  A.- 
merican  brethren,  in  theii*  constant 
addresses  at  the  throne  of  grcce,  foi" 
a  Divine  blessing,  on  these  exei'- 
tions,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus,  as  the  risen  Lord  and 
Savior,  among  the  Jews. 

With  great  esteem,  I  am,  my  Dear 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant, 

March  23,  1811. 


The  folloioing  account  of  the  conversion 
of  a  Bramin,  com-mu7iicafed  by 
Mtssrs.  Cran  and  Dcs  Granges,  at 
Vizngapatain,  and  published  in  the 
last  No  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  is  very 
pleasing. 

A  Mahrattean,  or  Bandida  Bra- 
min, about  30  years  of  age,  was  an 
accountant  in  a  regiment  of  Tippoo's 
troops;  and,  afierhis  death,  in  a  sim- 
ilar employment  under  an  English 
officer.  Having  an  earnest  desire  to 
obtain  eternal  hiippiness,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  an  elder  Bramin  to  repeat  a 
certain  prayer  four  huiidred  thousand 
times!  This  severe  task  he  under- 
took, and  performed  it  in  a  pagoda, 
together  with  many  fatiguing  cere- 
monies, taking  care  to  exceed  the 
number  prescribed.  After  six  months, 
deriving  no  comfort  at  all  from  these 
laborious  exercises,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  his  famdy  at  Nosom,  and 
live  as  before.  On  his  way  home,  he 
met  wilh  a  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tian, who  conversed  with  him  on 
religious  subjects;  and  gave  him  two 
books  on  the  Christian' religion,  in 
the  Telinga  language,  to  read. 
These  he  perused  with  much  atten- 
tion, admired  their  contents,  and 
resolved  to  make  further  inquiries 
into  the  religion  of  Christ;  and,  if 
satisfied,  to  accept  of  it.  He  was 
then  recommended  to  a  Roman  priest, 
who,  not  choosing  to  trust  him  too 
much,  required  him  to  go  home  to 
his  relations,    and  -  to  return   again 


with  his  wife.  He  obeyed  this  di- 
rection; but  found  all  his  friends  ex- 
ceedingly Surprised  and  alaimed  by 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, and  thus  bringing  reproach  up- 
on his  cast.  To  prevent  this,  they 
oiTered  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  sole  management  of  the  fam- 
ily estate-  These  temptations,  how- 
ever, made  no  impression  on  him. 
He  declared  that  he  preferred  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  to  all  worldly 
considerations;  and  even  left  his  wife 
behind  him,  who  was  neither  in- 
chned  nor  permitted  to  accompany 
him.  He  returned  to  the  priest, 
who  still  hesitating  to  receive  him 
as  a  convert,  he  oftered  to  deliver  up 
his  bramin  thread,  and  to  cut  off  his 
hair — after  which,  no  Bramin  can 
return  to  his  cast.  The  priest  per- 
ceiving his  constancy,  and  satisfied 
with  his  sincerity,  instructed,  and 
afterwards  baptized  him;  upon 
which,  his  Heathen  name,  Subbaray' 
er,  was  changed  to  his  present 
Christian  name,  Jnandarayer. 

A  fe  w  months  after  this,  the  priest 
was  called  away  to  Goa;  and  having 
just  received  a  letter  from  a  Padree, 
at  Pondicherry,  to  send  him  a  Tel- 
inga Bramin,  he  advised  Ananda- 
rayer  to  go  thither;  informing  him, 
that  there  he  would  find  a  larger 
congregation,  and  more  learned  Pad- 
rees;  by  whom  he  would  be  further 
instructed,  and  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge be  much  gratified.  When  he 
arrived  at  Pondicherry,  he  felt  dis- 
appointed, in  many  respects;  yet 
there  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
his  wife,  who  had  suffered  much 
among  her  relations,  and  at  last 
formed  the  resolution  of  joining  him. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Tranquebar, 
having  heard  that  there  was  another 
large  congregation,  ministers, 
schools,  the  Bible  translated,  with 
many  other  books,  and  no  images  in 
their  churches,  which  he  always  much 
disliked,  and  had  even  disputed  with, 
the  Roman  priests  on  their  impropri- 
ety. The  worthy  ministers  at  Tran- 
quebar were  at  first  suspicious  of 
him;  but,  by  repeated  conversations 
with  him,  during  several  months 
that  he  resided  among  them,  they 
were  well  satisfied  with  him,   and 
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■Letter  from  Mr.  C.  Jlbrecht. 


March, 


admitted  him  to  the  Lord's  table. 
He  was  diligent  in  attending  their 
religious  exercises,  and  particularly 
in  ihe  study  of  the  Bible,  which  he 
had  never  seen  before.  He  began 
to  make  translations  from  the  Tamul 
into  the  Telinga  language,  which  he 
writes  elegantly,  as  well  as  the 
Mahratta.  His  friends  would  readi- 
ly, have  i-ecom mended  him  to  some 
secular  employment  at  Madras  or 
Tanjore;  but  he  declined  their  offers, 
being  earnestly  desirous  of  employ- 
ment only  in  the  service  of  the 
Church. 

Having  heard  of  the  Missionaries 
at  Viza'gapatam,  he  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  them,  hoping 
that  he  might  be  useful  among  the 
Telinga  nation,  either  in  church  or 
school.  This,  his  desire,  is  likely 
to  be  gratified,  the  Missionaries  hav- 
ing every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  character;  and,  upon  their  rep- 
resentation, the  Directors  of  the 
Missionary  Society  have  authorized 
them  to  employ  him,  and  to  allow 
him  a  competent  salary. 

A  gentleman,  who  knew  him  well, 
says,  "Whatever  our  Lord  Jesus  re- 
quires of  his  followers,  he  has  readi- 
ly performed.  He  has  left  wife, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  h^s  estate, 
and  other  advantages  which  were 
offered  to  him,  and  has  taken  upon 
himself  all  the  reproaches  of  the 
Bramin  cast;  and  has  been  beaten  by 
some  of  the  Heathen,  to  whom  he 
spake  on  Christianity;  and  stdl  bears 
the  marks  of  their  violence  on  his 
forehead.  He  declined  complaining 
of  it,  and  bore  it  patiently ." 

We  trust  that  this  man  will  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition,  and  afford  im- 
portant assistance  to  the  Brethren 
Cran  and  Des  Granges,  in  their 
translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Telinga  language,  in  which 
they  are  employed. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev-George 
Biwder,  of  London,  to  the  Hev.  Dr. 
Morse,  dated  Dec.  20,  1810. 

•'The  Missionary  Society  I  trust 
goes  on  well.  We  are  frequently 
sending   out    Messengers   of  peace 


to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Two 
men  and  their  wives,  (Mr.  Sprat  and 
Mr.  May,)  and  a  young  woman  en- 
gaged to  a  brother  in  India,  are  ex- 
pected to  sail  in  a  few  days  in  the 
Active  for  Philadelphia;  there  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  a  passage  to  Mad- 
ras. I  hope  and  trust  the  Non  Inter- 
course bill  will  not  be  renewed,  and 
blockade  them  m  your  ports.  O  when 
will  the  jarring  interests  of  men 
cease,  and  all  the  children  of  Adam 
love  and  live  as  brethren. 

"The  Missions  in  Africa  flourish. 
There  the  Lord  delights  to  work,  and 
to  glorify  his  .Son  among  the  most  de- 
spised of  the  human  race.  £ven  so. 
Father,  &c.  The  cry  for  Missionaries 
in  the  Namaqua  country  is  great.  An 
excellent  woman,  (a  Miss  Burgman, 
from  Holland,)  is  gone  to  marry  Mr. 
C.  Albrecht.  Five  brethren  are  gone 
to  assist  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  &c.  and 
enable  him  to  visit  Madagascar.  Five 
men,  (from  the  German  Seminary;) 
are  now  here,  have  been  lately  or- 
dained in  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
London,  and  are  shortly  going  to  the 
Namaqua  country.  They  are  now 
learning  printing,  and  other  useful 
arts,  wliich  may  tend  to  civilize  the 
Hottentots." 


Extract  of  a  letter  froin  Mr-  C.  Al- 
brecht, Cthe  same  ivho  is  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  letter, J  dated  Octo' 
her  29,  1808.  Tids  is  taken  frotn 
the  last  No.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Lon.  Miss.  Soc, 

"I  HAVE  been  in  a  dismal  wilder- 
ness, where  the  rocks  and  mountains 
render  it  impossible  to  travel  with  a 
waggon,  and  almost  on  horseback. 
1  was  obliged  to  seek  these  poor 
creattires  in  the  most  frightful  holes 
and  dens,  to  speak  with  ihera.  When 
I  approached,  they  fled:  I  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  send  a  messenger  be- 
fore me  to  tranquill.  ze  them.  These 
poor  creatures  hid  themselves  for 
fear  of  their  neighbors,  who  ai-e  at 
war  with  them.  I  believe,  however, 
that  my  commg  conduced  much  to 
their  peace  and  rest.  They  express- 
ed a  regard  for  me,  and  said  they 
hoped,    if  1  should  come  again,  to 
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-shew  me  greater  kindness  than  was 
how  in  tlieir  power. 

"In  our  congregation  (at  the  Warm 
Batli)  we  have  seventeen,  in  whose 
hearts,  we  trust,  tlie  Lord  works  by 
his  Holy  Spirit.  To  him  be  praise 
and  glory  for  ever!  A  Hottentot,  of 
the  Kaminniqiias,  who  has  been  about 
two  years  with  us,  died  lately. 
Shortly  before  his  departure,  he  ex- 
horted his  children  to  be  constant  in 
their  attendance  on  the  Gospel,  and 
to  be  obedient  to  their  teachers. 
"  The  Lord  Jesus,"  said  he,  "the 
Son  of  God,  is  with  me:  he  calls  me, 
and  I  go  to  him."  He  died  by  an 
apoplexy.  This  man  is  the  first  we 
have  buried;  and  we  conducted  the 
ifuneral  with  as  much  solemnity  as 
our  circumstances  would  allow. 
The  people  behaved  with  much  si- 
lence and  reverence.  Four  are  bap- 
tized; and  two  enjoy  with  us  the 
Lord's  supper.  Twenty  read  tolera- 
bly well. 

"We  have  planted  some  cotton, 
■which  grows  well;  but,  as  we  are 
not  provided  with  spinning  wheels 
and  looms,  we  cannot  yet  make  use 
of  it.  We  wish  to  have  a  printing- 
press,  and  some  glass  for  windows." 

The  people  of  the  surrounding 
tribes  have  expressed  so  great  a  de- 
sire to  hear  the  Gospel,  that  Mr.  Al- 
brecht  says,  "We  have  already,  by 
the  help  of  God,  made  two  nations 
of  the  Namaquas  acquainted  with 
the  Gospel,  besides  the  Hottentots 
•who  live  along  the  Orange  River, 
the  Oorlam,  or  more  cultivated  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  Bastards;  but  three 
Missionaries  can  by  no  means  sup- 
ply them  all.  If,  therefore,  the  Di- 
rectors could  send  us  Jive-and-piSenty 
'more  Missionaries,  they  would  find 
work  enough  in  this  country,  where 
a  Missionary  may  speak  freely  every- 
where on  religious  subjects. 

"Our  congregation  is  now  increas- 
ed to  700,  Vii-hose  names  are  written 
in  our  church  book;  and  there  are 
also  many  others,  whose  names  are 
not  yet  inscribed.  But  all  our  schol- 
ars cannot  remain  constantly  with 
us;  they  are  obliged,  for  the  sal^e  of 
their  cattle,  to  live  near  waters  and 
grass-fields.  These  come,  occasion- 
ally, to  hear  the  word  of  God;  or  one 
of  us  goes  to  them,  to  instruct   them 
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and  their  children:  for  which  reason 
also,  more  Missionaries  are  necessa- 
ry to  help  us  in  our  labors;  for  we 
have  a  large  field  before  us.  In  my 
late  journey  westward,  I  found  every- 
where, among  the  Heathen,  an  open 
door;  and  that  the  people  would  re- 
joice if  Missionaries  would  come  and 
dwell  among  them,  Blackmodder 
Fountain,  or  a  place  a  little  north  of 
it,  would  be  very  suitable  for  a  Mis- 
sionary station.  Others  might  ^o 
to  the  sea  coast:  (west;)  where  they 
might  find  the  most  advantageous 
place  for  a  settlement;  because  their 
wants  woidd  probably  be  supplied 
by  ships  that  touched  there." 


DOMESTIC. 

MISSIONARY    SOCIETY    OF     BERK- 
SHIRE   AND    COLUMBIA. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  counties  of  Berkshire  and 
Columbia,  was  holden  at  Spencer- 
town,  New  York,  Sept.  18,  1810;  at 
the  opening  of  which  a  sermon  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Whee- 
ler, of  Great-Barrington. 

At  this  meeting  the  Society  had 
opportunity  to  witness  the  smiles  of 
Divine  Providence  on  the  institution, 
in  opening  doors  and  furnishing 
means,  for  continued  exertions  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cious truths  of  God's  word,  and  to 
publish  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
among  the  destitute. 

The  Report  of  the  Trustees,  con- 
taining an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings the  last  year,  relative  to  the 
employment  of  Missionaries,  and  the 
expenditure  of  monies,  was  exhibit- 
ed to  the  Society  and  received  their 
approbation.  From  this  Report  ii 
appears,  that  missionary  appoint- 
ments had  been  communicated,  by 
the  Committee  of  Trustees,  to  the 
following  brethren,  viz  Rev.  Messrs. 
David  Porter,  John  Morse,  James 
Davis,  Jesse  Townsend,  Reuben 
Parmele,  William  J.  Wilcox,  Johif 
Waters,  Azariah  Clark,  and  Jere- 
miah Osborn;  also,  to  Mr  Jonathan 
60 
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Sheldeii,  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try. These  appointments  compi'ise 
seventy-three  weeks.  The  most  of 
the  above  missionaries  have  perform- 
ed the  services  allotted  them,  and 
have  made  pleasing  and  animating 
returns  of  their  doings  and  apparent 
success.  They  labored  in  different 
pai'ts  of  the  States  of  Newr  York  and 
Ve)  mont.  In  addition  to  their  labors 
on  the  Sabbath,  they  preached  almost 
every  day  in  the  week,  attended 
many  i-eligious  conferences,  and 
taifght  the  people  from  house  to 
house.  They  also  distributed,  among 
the  needy,  more  than  200  books  and 
religious  tracts,,  belonging  to  the 
Society. 

Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  present 
year. 

Rev.  David  Perry,  President. 

Hon.   Timothy  Edwards,  Esq.  Vice 

President. 
Rev.  Alvan  Hyde,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Wm.  Walker,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
Rev.   Samuel   Shepard,    Clerk,   and 

Auditor. 

Trustees:  The  foregoing  officers 
and  the  following  gentlemen:  Rev. 
David  Porter,  Col.  David  Pratt,  Noah 
Rossetter,  Esq.  Rev.  Silas  Churchdl, 
Joseph  Woodbridge,  Esq.  Rev.  Jacob 
Catlin. 

Coniinittee  of  Missions.    ' 

Rev,  Alvan  Hyde,  Rev.  Samuel 
Shepard,  and  Joseph  "Woodbridge, 
Esq. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  will  be  holden  at  Catskill,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  third 
Tuesday  in  Sept.  18U,  at  2  o'clock, 
p.  M.  Rev.  John  Morse  is  appoint- 
ed to  preach  on  the  occasion;  and  in 
ease  of  his  failure.  Rev.  Aaron 
Kinne. 

AtvAN  Hyde,  Secretary. 


Abstract  of  the  accounts  of  the   Society 
for  the  year  past. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  the  Members  of  the 

Society         ... 

g88  00 

Donations  from   Sheffield 

13  54 

Donations     from      Union 

.     Parish,  Pittsfield 

27  14 

From  the    Female    Cent 

Society  in  Stockbridge 

27  95 

in  Lee 

8  89 

in  New  Concord 

4  GO 

Profits  of  Panoplist 

13  00 

Contributions  in  New  Set- 

tlements 

21  48 

Other  donations, legacies, 

&.G,          -            - 

77  63 

281  63 
In    the   Treasury,    Sept. 

1809        -         -  -  385  17 


^666  80 


EXPENDITURES. 

Paid,  principally  for  Mis- 
'sionary  services,  the 
year  past 


207  09 


Balance  in  the  Treasury, 
Sept.  1810 


459  80 


The  Society  distributed  a  few 
Bibles,  and  other  books,  during  the 
year,  and  have  a  small  number  now 
on  hand. 


ORDINATION. 

Ordained  at  Pownal,  (Maine,)  on 
the  20th  ult.  the  Rev.  Perez,   Cha- 

PIN. 

N.  B.  Among  the  ordinations  in 
our  No.  for  Jan.  it  was  stated  that 
the  Rev.  Luther  Shelden  had  been 
ordained  in  Easton  (N.  Y. )  It  should 
have  been  Easton  (Mass.)  Our  cor- 
respondents are  requested  to  men- 
tion the  state,  as  well  as  tfee  town. 
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LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


EARTHQ_UAKE. 

At  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores, 
there  were  several  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  on  the  11th  and  12th  of 
August  last.  On  the  latter  of  these 
davs,  about  noon,  the  vtllage  of  Co- 
zas,  comprishig"  22  houses,  was  swal- 
lowed up,  and  in  the  spot  where  it 
stood  a  lake  of  boiling'  water  gushed 
forth.  About  30  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  property  to  a  considerable 
amount  was  destroyed.  Afterwards 
a  great  degree  of  alarm  pervaded  the 
whole  island,  as  on  the  east  side  an 
orifice  was  discovered  resembling 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  out  of 
this  flames  occasioflally  burst  forth. 


KEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

A  NEW  Universal  and  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English 
languages,  containing  above  fifty 
thousand  terms  and  names  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Boyer, 
Perry,  Nugent,  Tocquot,  or  any  oth- 
er Lexicographer.  To  which  is  add- 
ed, a  vast  fund  of  othef-information, 
equally  beneficial  and  instructive, 
never  before  published  in  any  work  of 
this  kind.  For  the  benefit  of  all  who 
may  consider  a  knowledge  of  either 
language  an  acquisition  in  their  re- 
spective situations  in  life.  By  N.  G. 
Dufief,  author  of  Nature  Displayed 
In  her  Mode  of  teaching  Language  to 
Man,  applied  to  the  French  Lan- 
guage. 3  vols.  Philadelphia;  for  the 
author. 

A  Geographical  Sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  mentioned  in  Sacred  His- 
tory. By  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Pre- 
ceptress of  a  young  ladies  academy  in 
Salem.     Boston;  Charles  Metcalf. 

Travels  in  Mexico  and  other  parts 
of  America;  by  the  celebrated  Baron 
Humboldt.  Translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal French,  bv  John  Black.  New 
York;  Samuel  Whiting  &,  Co. 

No  trust  in  dying  man.  A  Sermon 
ilelivered  at  Oakham,  Sept.  7j  1810, 


at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Daniel  Tom- 
linson,  jun.  aged  twenty  three  years, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Tom- 
linson.  By  Thomas  Snell,  pastor  of 
tl^e  second  church  in  Brookfield. 
Published  by  request.  Worcester; 
Isaiali  Thomas,  jun. 

The  Gospel  Treasury:  compiled 
chiefly  from  the  London  Evangelical 
Magazine.  By  William  Collier,  A. 
M.  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.  4  vols;  12mo. 
Charlestown;  Samuel  T.Armstrong. 
1811. 

The  Evangelical  Instructor:  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families;  compiled  by  William  Col- 
lier, A.  M.  12mo.  Charlestown; 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong.     1811. 

The  Faithful  Steward:  a  Sermon, 
delivered  Dec.  24, 1810,  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Allen  Greely,  to 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Turner.  By  Fran- 
cis Brown,  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  North  Yarmouth. 

A  Sermon,  delivered  in  Goshen, 
Oct,  24, 1810,  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  church  and  people  in 
that  place.  By  William  Lyman,  D. 
D.  pastor  of  the  second  church  in 
East  Haddam.  Hartford;  Hudson  & 
Goodwin.     1810.     pp.  24.  8vo. 

Vol.  5,  of  Massachusetts  Reports. 
Newburyport;  E.  Little  &  Co. 

NEW    EDITIONS. 

Helps  to  composition;  or  Six  Hun- 
dred Skeletons  of  Sermons;  several 
being  the  substance  of  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University;  by 
the  Rev.  -Charles  Sirneon,  M.  A.  Fel- 
low of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  fivd  volumes  8vo.  With  an  Index 
prefixed  to  each.  Philadelphia;  W- 
W.  Woodward,  and  D.  Mallory  S^ 
Co.  Boston.     1811, 

Sermons  and  Essays,  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  M'Laurin,  one  of  the  Min- 
jsters  of  Glasgow.  One  vol.  12mo. 
Philadelphia;  W.  W.  Woodward,  and 
D.  Mallory  &  Co.  Boston.    1811. 
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The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Gill's  Com- 
jnentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  Critical,  Doctnn- 
al,  and  Practical.  In  which  are  re- 
corded, the  Origin  of  Mankind,  of 
the  several  of  the  Nations  of  the 
World,  and  of  the  Jewish  Nation  ih 
particular.  Containing'  a  correct  copy 
of  the  Sacred  Text.  W.  W.  Wood- 
ward, Philadelphia,  and  D.  Mailory  & 
Co.  Boston.     1811. 

A  Series  oi  Letters  to  a  Man  of 
Property,  on  the  Sale,  Purchase, 
Lease,  Settlement  and  Devise  of  Es- 
tates. By  Edward  Burtenshaw  Sug- 
den,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister 
at  Law.  Boston;  D.  Mallory,  &  Co. 
1811. 

The  peculiar  Doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel explained  and  defended,  in  a  Let- 
ter to  a  friend  m  Boston.  By  Noah 
Webster,  Esq.  Portland;  A.  Lyman 
&  Co.     12mo.     12  1-2  cents. 

Collectanea  Gneca  Minora.  For  the 
use  of  academies  and  schools;  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  requisite  for 
admission  into  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  most  of  the  Colleges 
of  the  United  States.  Cambridge;, 
Wilham  Milliard. 

Examinations  in  Anatomy,  Physiog- 
nomy,  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery, 
Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and 
Pharmacy,  for  the  use  of  Students  in 
Medicine  who  are  preparing  for  their 
examination.  By  Robert  Huoper,  M. 
D  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  &c.  &c.  in 
London.  New  York;  Collins  &  Perr 
kins. 

The  thorough  Scholar;  or  the  Na- 
ture of  Language,  with  the  reasons, 
principles,  and  rules  of  English 
Grammar,  i*endered  agreeable  to  the 
understanding  of  youth.  By  Daniel 
Adams,  M.  B.  author  of  the  Scholar's 
Arithmetic,  &.c.  Boston;  T.  &  W. 
Parker. 

The  New  American  Practical  Nav- 
igator, being  an  Epitome  of  Naviga- 
tion; containing  all  the  tables  neces- 
sary to  be  used  with  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac, in  determining  the  Latitude 
and  the  Longitude  by  Lunar  Obser- 
vations; and  keeping  a  complete 
reckoning  at  sea;  illustrated  by  prop- 
er Rules  and  Examples:  the  whole 
exemplified  in  a  Journal,  kept  fi'om 
Boston  to  Madeira,  in  which  all  the 
rules  of  Navigation  are  introduced. 


Also,  the  Demonstration  of  the  usu^ 
Rules  of  Trigonometry;  Problems  in 
Mensuration,  Surveying,  and  Gaug- 
ing; Dictionary  of  Sea-Terir.s;  and 
the  manner  of  performing  the  most 
useful  Evolutions  at  Sea.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  methods  of  cal- 
culating Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  Occultations  of  the  Fixed 
Stars:  and  Rules  for  finding  the  Lon- 
gitude of  a  place  by  observations  of 
Eclipses  or  Occultations.  By  Nathan- 
iel Bowditch,  A.M.  Fellow  of  the  A- 
merican  Academy  of  A'"tsand  Scien- 
ces, and  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  held  at  Philadelphia. 
Newburyport;  E.  Little  &  Co. 

The  Saracen,  or  Matilda  and  Malek 
Adhel,  a  Crusade  Romance,  fiom  the 
French  of  Madame  Cotin;  with  aii 
historical  introduction,  by  Michaud, 
the  French  Editor.  Four  volumes  in 
two.     New  York;  I.  Riley. 

The  Teacher's  Assistant  in  Engli.sh 
Composition;  or,  easy  rules  for  writ- 
ing themes  and  composing  exercise? 
on  subjects  proper  for  the  improve- 
ment of  youth  of  both  sexes  at  school. 
To  which  are  added,  Hints  for  cor- 
recting and  improving  juvenile  com- 
position. Bv  John  Walker,  author  of 
the  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
&c.     Boston;  J.  T.  Buckingham. 

Christ's  Warning  to  the  Churches, 
to  beware  of  False  Prophets,  who. 
come  as  Wolves  in  Sheep's  Clothing; 
and  the  marks  by  which  they  are 
known.  Illustrated  in  two  Dis- 
courses, with  an  Appendix.  By  Jo- 
seph Lathrop,  pastor  of  the  first 
church  in  West  Springfield.  Eleventh 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  much 
enlarged.  Boston;  Lincoln  &  Ed- 
mands. 

An  account  of  the  extraordinary 
abstinence  of  Ann  Moore,  of  Tutbu- 
ry,  (Staffordshire,  England,)  who 
has,  for  more  than  three  years,  lived 
entirely  without  food;  giving  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  life  to  the  present 
time,  an  account  of  the  investigation 
instituted  on  the  occasion,  and  obser- 
vations on  the  letters  of  some  medi- 
cal men  who  attended  her.  Boston; 
Nathaniel  Coverly. 

An  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  By  John  Dick,  A.  M. 
of  Glasgow,    To  which  is  added,  an^ 
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inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  inspiration  of  tlte  Apostles,  and 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
conducted  with  a  view  to  some  late 
opinions  on  the  subject.  By  William 
Parry.     Boston;  Lincoln  &  Edmands. 

Nature  Displayed,  in  her  Mode  of 
teaching  Language  to  Man;  or  anew 
and  infallible  method  of  acquiring  a 
Language  in  the  shortest  time  possi- 
ble, deduced  from  the  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind,  and  consequently  suit- 
ed to  every  capacity.  Adapted  to  the 
French.     By  N  G.  Dufief 

The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest;  or  a 
Treatise  of  the  blessed  State  of  the 
Samts  in  their  enjoyment  of  God  in 
Heaven  By  Richard  Baxterr  A- 
Ibridged  by  Benjamm  Fawcett.  12mo. 
Charlestown;  Samuel  T.  Armstrong. 
1811. 

WORKS    PROPOSED. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  50,  Corn- 
hill,  Boston,  proposes  to  print  Lec- 
tures on  Scripture  Facts,  delivered 
jn  London,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Colly er, 
D.  D.  1  vol.  Svo.  to  be  followed  by  a 
republication  of  Dr.  CoUyer's  other 
Lectures,  in  a  handsome  style. 

A.  Lyman  &  Co.  Booksellers,  Port- 
land, expect  to  publish  shortly,  Rob- 
inson's Scripture  Characters,  in  3 
vols.  Svo. 

W.  Wells,  and  T.  B.  Wait  &  Co. 
have  in  press,  the  Four  Gospels, 
translated  from  the  Greek.  With 
Preliminary  Dissertations,  and  Notes 
critical  and  explanatory.  By  George 
Campbell,  D.  D.  F.  R  S  Edinburgh. 
Principal  of  the  Marischal  College, 
Aberdpen.  In  four  vols  Svo,  With 
the  author's  last  corrections. 


T.  B.  Wait  &  Co.  propose  to  pub- 
lish, by  subscription,  a  Geographical 
and  Historical  View  of  the  World: 
exhibiting  a  complete  delineation  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  features  of 
each  country;  and  a  succinct  narra- 
tive of  the  origin  of  the  different  na- 
tions, their  political  revolutions,  and 
progress  in  arts,  sciences,  literature, 
commerce,  Sec.  The  whole  compris- 
ing all  that  is  important  in  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  globe  and  the  history  of 
mankind.  By  John  Bigland,  author 
of  Letters  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  Essays  on  various  subjects, 
&c.  &c.  in  five  volumes. 

Lincoln  &  Edmands,  Boston,  have 
in  press,  Lathrop's  Discourses  on  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  Christian  Bap- 
tism; or  an  attempt  to  she  w  that  pour- 
ing or  sprinkling  is  a  scriptural  mode. 
With  an  examination  of  various  ob- 
jections, &c.  Fifth  edition,  revised, 
corrected,  and  greatly  enlarged,  by 
the  author. 

D.  Mallory  &  Co.  have  in  press, 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Volume  iv,  partii.  Containing  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
On  the  plan  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Milner.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and 
President  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong  has  in  press 
Essays;  by  Rev.  John  Foster;  with  a 
table  of  contents  and  index  prepared 
for  this  edition. 

Samuel  West,  Salem,  proposes  to 
print  Fuller's  Calvlnistic  and  Socinian 
Systems  compared  as  to  their  moi'al 
tendency;  from  the  last  London  edi- 
tion. 


OBITUARY. 


Jdatt.  xxvi,  13.  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  "whole  world,  there 
shall  also. this,  that  this  luoman  hath 
done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her. 

TaKSE  words  of  our  blessed  Lord 


teach  the  propriety  and  the'  duty  of 
publishing  the  characters  of  such  wo- 
men as  have  been  peculiarly  disposed 
to  honor  him  in  the  world.  Under  a 
sense  of  this  propriety  and  duty, 
would  the  writer  present  a  sketch  of 
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the  character  of  Mrs.  Susanna 
Symmes. 

She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Mr. 
Caleb  Tappan,  merchant,  and  was 
burn  in  Newbiirvport,  July  5,  1767. 
She  was  married  to  ]!)octor  Theodore 
Symmes.  in  1790.  In  1S03,  her  hus- 
band died.  Since  that  time,  she  has 
lived  at  Hampton,  (N.  H  )  till  her 
death,  Sept  10,  1810. 

The  power  and  grace  of  God  will 
appear  the  more  conspicuous  in  the 
conversion  of  this  woman,  and  her 
fidelity  to  her  blessed  Master  and 
Redeemer  will  strike  us  the  more 
forcibly,  if  we  notice  a  few  outlines 
of  her  character,  while  she  lived  to 
the  world. 

She  possessed  more  than  common 
ardor  of  constitution,  and  more  than 
common  strength  of  mnid.  She  was 
ambitious.  It  was  evidently  her  ob- 
ject to  keep  what  the  merely  polite 
'are  pleased  to  style  the  first  company. 
She  was  fond  of  amusements.  The 
assembly  room, where  she  could  make 
a  figure,  was  her  delight;  and  in  that 
circle,  she  was  a  lady  of  more  than 
ordinary  distinction. 

Though  she  was  called  in  Provi- 
deuce  to  endure  a  series  of  most  dis- 
tressing li-ials,  her  mind  was  not  ma- 
teriajly  aHected;  at  least,  not  for  the 
better.  After  passing  a  uumber  of 
yeai-s  under  the  rod  of  sevei'e  correc- 
tion; affer  losing  her  eldest,  favorite 
child,  and  her  husband,  she  remained 
a  stranger  to  real  penitence.  All  her 
afHictions  did  not  humble  her>  She 
acknov.ledged  to  the  writer,  that  all 
her  trials,  though  uncoremonly  dis- 
tressing, had  no  influence  in  produc- 
ing her  change  of  views.  She  had, 
at  limes,  sad  reflections.  She  thought, 
if  taken  away,  she  must  go  to  hell. 
"Her  proud  heart,"  however,  to  use 
her  own  language,  "was  not  hum- 
bled." 

About  six  years  before  her  death, 
her  mind  was  arrested  in  a  surpris- 
ing and  powerful  manner.  She  was 
deeply  liumbled  before  God.  Her 
heart,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  felt 
llie  special  grace  of  God.  She  evi- 
dently became  anew  creature;  new 
in  disposition,  new  in  pursuits,  new 
ifi  her  enjoyments;  indeed,  all  her 
powers  and  faculties  seemed  to  have 
a  new  direction. 


It  \vas  natural  to  expect  much  from 
a  woman  of  her  talents,  education, 
and  coimexions,  when  she  became 
engaged  for  God  and  the  interests  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom:  and  the 
expectations  of  her  friends  wei-e  not 
disappointed.  She  did  more  for  the 
honor  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of 
ti'ue  religion,  in  the  tVo  last  years  of 
her  life,  than  many  good  people  do  in 
many  years.  She  was  very  decided 
in  her  principles,  and  as  decided,  cor- 
rect and  active  in  her  practice. 

In  view  of  her  own  heart,  she  felt 
that  she  was  altogether  vile;  and  of- 
ten expressed  asionishment,  that  any 
one  should  deny  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity.  She  talked  much  of  the  ab- 
solute  necessity  of  regeneration;  and 
always  considered  this  change  as  ef- 
fected by  the  special  grace  of  God. 
In  a  word,  she  professed  to  believe, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  are  tlife  doctrines  of  the 
Bible. 

She  used  to  speak,  with  peculiar 
approbation,  of  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
as  a  system;  but  she  dwelt  most  on 
the  ruined  condition  of  mankind  by 
nature,  the  necessity  of  regeneration, 
and  the  sovereign  pleasure  and  grace 
of  God  in  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
And  she  often  repeated  this  idea  with 
emphasis,  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
salvation  for  sinners,  but  in  the  sove- 
reign pleasure  and  purpose  of  God. 

She  had  no  pleasure  in  preaching, 
except  it  was  close  and  searching, 
Slie  considered  true  morality  as  the 
fruit  of  true  i-eli.gion,  and  as  essential 
to  tlie  Christian  character.  But  to 
preach  merely  what  is  commonly 
called  morality  to  sinners,  was,  in  her 
view,  to  preach  them  to  destruction. 
She  wished  the  preacher  always  to 
distinguish  betw-een  the  saint  and  the 
sinner;  to  administer  the  consolations 
of  the  Gospel  only  to  Christians,  and 
exhibit  the  terrors  of  God's  law  to  uU 
the  unregenerate. 

!t  was  a  dreadful  thought  to  her, 
that  any  should  pretend  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  before  they  could  do  it  ex- 
perimentally; before  they  were  able 
and  disposed  to  discriminate  between 
the  wheat  and  the  chaff,  the  holy  and 
the  vile. 

I  have  said  that  our  departed  friend 
was  decided,  correct,  and  active,  m 
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her  conduct,  as  well  as  principles. 
Long  will  her  Christian  brethren  and 
sisters  mourn  the  loss  of  such  an  ex- 
ample of  zeal  and  persevering'  eng'ag-- 
edness,  in  the  Christian  life.  She  not 
only  professed,  but  was  disposed  to 
live,  religion. 

She  was  remarkably  free  from  all 
affectalion,  and  always  Seemed  to 
possess  a  very  humbling  sense  of  her 
own  un worthiness;  but  still,  she  was 
uncommonly  faithful  to  her  friends 
and  neighbors.  She  longed  for  their 
souls'  salvation,  and  could  not  forbear 
to  admonish  them  of  eternal  realities. 

It  is  true,  that  she  bad  more  than 
common  opportunity  for  such  acts  of 
piety  snd  benevolence.  Such  was 
the  ntitiire  of  her  work'-ry  concerns, 
that  she  had  intercourse  with  many 
persons;  and  every  advantage  which 
she  derived  from  this  fact  was  dili- 
gently improved. 

■  Many,  very  many,  were  the  hours 
she  spent  for  the  precious  souls  of 
others,  and  in  pleading  her  blessed 
Savior's  cause.  Her  manner  of  treat- 
ing religious  subjects  was  such,  as 
not  to  offend,  but  to  gain  tlie  heart; 
as  is  evident  from  the  sorrow  on  ac- 
count of  her  death  manifested  by 
nvimbers  who  used  to  enjoy  her 
friendly  instructions  and  admonitions. 

She  was  modest,  and  altogether 
unassumiPig.  She  thought  herself 
the  last,  and  not  the  Jirst,  in  her 
Master's  service;  but  when  she  felt 
it  di'.ty,  she  would  go  forward.  She 
was  a  decided  advocate  for  private, 
religious  meetings;  because  she 
thought  she  knew  by  experience, 
that  where  a  few  were  thus  assem- 
bled in  the  name  of  Jesus,  he  wus  in 
the  midst  of  them  and  blessed  them. 

But  let  none  imagine,  that  our  de- 
parted friend  was  free  from  anxiety, 
as  to  herself.  Far  from  this.  She 
had  many  dark  hours.  She  seemed 
always  to  fear,  tliat  she  had  no  relig- 
ion, that  she  was  a  hypocrite,  deceiv- 
ing herself  and  others.  She  never 
had  what  are  called  triumphant  joys; 
but  was  almost  uniformly  found  in 
the  vale  of  humiliation.  But  it  should 
be  observed,  that  while  she  doubted 
as  to  her  own  experience,  she  seem- 
ed to  have  no  doubts,  as  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  and  the  way  of 
salvation.     Her  faith  was  still  strong^ 


in  Christ,  as  the  only  way  of  eternal 
life;  and  notwithstanding  all  her  de- 
pressif.ns  of  mind,  she  was  remarka- 
bly active  and  persevering  in  her 
Ciiristian  course.  She  acted  as  one 
w  ho  had  a  great  work  to  do,  and  a$ 
in  the  view  of  eternity:  especially  af- 
ter she  professed  reUgion.  I  say  she  ' 
acted.  Her  religion  did  not  all  evapo- 
rate in  speculations,  theories,  and  pro- 
fessions. It  appeared  not  only  in  her 
prayers,  admonitions,  and  good  wish- 
es, but  in  her  active  benevolence  to 
relieve  the  distressed.  She  was  truly 
benevolent.  She  delighted  in  doing 
good  to  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of 
iier  sufiering  fellow  creatures. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  her  inter- 
esting character.  Tliat  the  reader 
may  have  a  further  exhibition  of  the 
state  of  her  mind,  during  a  painful 
sickness,  and  when  near  to  death,  we 
subjoin  a  few  of  her  views  and  exer- 
cises in  her  oim  language,  as  express- 
ed in  her  writings  and  conversation. 

May  7,  1806,  she  writes: 

"May  my  heart  be  filled  with  love 
and  gradtude  to  the  great  Benefactor 
of  all  mankind,  for  the  many  mercies 
I  have  received  this  day.  May  I  du- 
Iv  consider  my  own  unworthiness. 
May  I  have  exercises  of  deep  humili- 
ty at  the  footstool  of  sovereign  mer-. 
cy.  May  my  sins  be  more  exposed 
to  my  view." 

O'i  another  page  of  the  same  diary, 
•without  date,  she  writes: 

'  O  Goa,  may  1  draw  near  to  thee 
with  holy  reverence,  and  be  deeply 
humbled' before  thee  for  ray  many 
and  aggravated  sins:  0,how  little  do 
I  grow  in  grace.  O.  my  God,  let  me 
plead  with  thee  f()r  the  qviickening 
and  sanctifying  influences  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit.  Enable  me  to  renounce  all 
self  righteousness,  and  to  rely  wholly 
on  Christ.  Lord,  thou  alone  art  able 
to  build  me  up  in  faith  and  hope.  Let 
me  not  be  deceived  with  a  false  hope, 
that  shall  make  me  ashamed.  Let 
me  not  be  forgetful  to  praise  thee  for 
the  mercies  I  receive  continually 
from  thee.  O  God,  I  would  lament 
with  deep  contrition  my  hardness  of 
heart.  I  am  attached  to  this  world, 
and  dead  to  every  thing  that  is 
good." 

April  10,  1807;  Saturday  night. 

♦•By  the  goodness  of  God,   I  am 
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brought  to  the  close  of  another  week. 
How  much  reason  have  I  for  thank- 
fulness to  the  great  Preserver  of  my 
being  that  I  am  still  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world;  when  thousands,  no  doubt, 
have  been  summoned,  in  the  course 
of  the  week,  to  appear  before  that 
God,  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  Many 
mercies  have  I  undeservedly  enjoyed. 
May  my  heart  this  night  realize  its 
dependence  on  the  best  of  Beings.  It 
is  because  tliy  compassions  fail  not, 
O  God,  that  I  am  not  cut  down  as  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground." 

Again  she  writes: 

•'I  have  great  reason  to  adore  thy 
forbearance  and  goodness,  O  God, 
that  thou  hast  not,  long  since,  stop- 
ped mv  breath;  that  I  am  not  num- 
bered with  those  in  eternal  torment. 
O  Lord,  save  me  from  myself.  Save 
me  from  the  deceitfulness  of  my  own 
heart,  from  this  degenerate  nature  of 
mine,  and  fix  upon  my  mind  the  im- 
portant truths  of  real  religion. 

"Often  have  1  been  warned  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  of  the  danger 
of  neglecting  the  day  of  salvation.  I 
have  formed  some  light  purposes,  and 
have  begun  to  take  a  few  irresolu':e 
steps  towards  a  return  to  my  God; 
but  alas,  1  find  I  have  no  strength. 
All  my  resolutions  are  like  a  vapor 
before  the  wind.  it  is  God  alone 
that  can  work  in  the  human  mind, 
both  to  "Jiill  and  to  do,  of  his  good 
pleasure.  O,  that  God  would  bring 
these  things  home  to  my  heart  with 
more  powerful  convictions." 

Would  my  limits  allow,  much  more 
could  be  produced  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

C'Fo  bt  continued.^ 


DiEi>,  lately,  at  Nassau  (N.  P.)  M?=' 
Christopher  Champlin,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement, 

Lately,  on  the  19th  day  of  his  pas- 
sage from  Boston  to  Rio  Janeiro^ 
(whither  he  was  going  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health)  Francis  D.  Chan- 
NiNG,  Esq.  Counsellor  at  law,  of  the 
former  place.  This  gentleman  was 
much  respected  in  his  profession, 
and  his  death  is  deeply  lamented  by 
his  friends- 
Near  Lisbon,  on  the  25'h  of  Jan. 
last,  the  Marquis  de  la  Rom  as  a,  one 
of  the  principal  Spanish  Generals. 

At  Hadley,  lately,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Hopkins,  D.  D.  aged  81,  for 
many  years  Hie  minister  of  that  place. 

At  Salem,  on  the  21st  inst.  Mrs. 
Mary  N orris,  relict  of  the  Hon^ 
John  Norris,  aged  5ji  She  bequeath- 
ed ^30,000  to  the  Theological  Insti- 
tution at  Andover,  and  the  same  sum 
to  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  the  Heathen^ 

Lately,  at  Waldoborough  (Maine) 
the  Rev.  A.  R.  B.  Ritz,  A.  M.  a  na- 
tive of  Germany,  and  formerly  a 
preacher  in  the  southern  and  middle 
states. 

At  Boston,  on  the  24th  instant, 
George  Homer,  jun.  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, aged  17. 

At  Salisbury,  (Conn.)  Mrs.  Lucy 
Stevens,  aged  90,  having  had  257 
descendants. 

At  Danvers,  (Mass.)  on  the  19th 
instant,  Col.  Israel  HuTCHiNsoisr, 
aged  84,  an  officer  in  the  revolution- 
ary war* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Myra  has  sent  us  some  valuable  extracts,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
insert 

We  have  received  a  short  communication  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
substance  of  this  piece  may  be  useful  at  some  future  time. 

A  Review  of  the  Essays  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Messrs. 
Dick  and  Parry,  will  appear  in  our  next,  if  we  have  room. 

We  hope,  also,  to  give  an  article  of  some  importance  under  the  head  of 
Review  of  Reviews. 

The  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Peabody  is  received. 
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Mr.  Milner's  labors  were  not 
confined  to  the  town  of  Hull. 
He  was  Curate,  for  upwards  of 
seventeen  years,  of  North  Ferri- 
by,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  the 
same.  This  beautiful  little  vil- 
lage lies  near  the  Humber,  a- 
bout  nine  miles  from  Hull,  and 
abounds  with  the  country-seats 
of  the  opulent.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  represent  the  Curate  or 
the  Vicar  of  this  place  as  serv- 
ing the  cure  for  the  sake  of  fil- 
thy lucre.  The  average  annual 
profits  were  under  thirty  pounds, 
notwithstanding  the  great  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  Sun- 
day mornings,  in  summer,  be- 
fore the  regular  service,  Mr. 
Milner  heard  the  children  re- 
peat the  catechism,  and  explain- 
ed it  to  them  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, many  grown-up  persons 
attending.  When  the  morning 
service  was  ended,  he  I'etui^ned 
to  Hull  to  preach  in  the  after- 
noon. He  continued  this  labori- 
VoL.  III.     JVew  Series. 


ous  practice  for  many  years,  and 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted 
him.  At  Ferriby  also,  as  at 
Hull,  the  richer  sort  became 
disgusted  with  his  doctrine,  and 
impatient  of  his  exhortations; 
but  the  common  people^  from  all 
the  neighboring  parts,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  more  substantial  far- 
mers flocked  to  his  church,  and 
heard  the  word  with  gladness. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Milner  to  reside  among  his 
flock  at  Ferriby,  and  as  he  was 
sensible  how  much  the  proba- 
bility of  doing  good  is  diminish- 
ed by  only  seeing  the  people 
once  in  the  week,  however  faith- 
ful the  preacher  may  be  on  the 
Sunday,  his  zeal  for  men's  eter- 
nal welfare  induced  him  to  visit 
this  country  village  on  the  week, 
days,  as  often  as  a  holyday  allow- 
ed of  his  absence  from  his  school, 
and  generally,  on  the  afternoons 
of  Saturdays.  Many  of  his  own 
parishioners  and  other  serious 
,61 
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persons  used  to  meet  him  at  his 
lodgings,  or  at  some  other  con- 
venient house;  and  on  these  oc- 
casions he  read  and  explained 
the  Scriptures,  and  exhorted  his 
people  and  prayed  with  them. 

Many  years  ago  a  neighboring 
clergyman  of  a  most  notoriously 
had  character,  was  so  incensed 
at   this    practice  of  Mr.  Milner, 
that  he    brought  him  before  the 
mayor  of  Hull  by  an  information 
under  the  conventicle  act.     The 
mayor  and   the  greater   part  of 
the  aldermen  disliked  Mr.  Mi- 
ner's proceedings,  but  they  des- 
pised and  detested  the  informer; 
and  as  they  did   not    sufficiently 
feel  their  ground,  they  adjourn- 
ed the   consideration  of  the  af- 
fair: before  the  next  bearing  Mr. 
Milner  had   procured  the   best 
legal     information     which     the 
kingdom  afforded;  and  he  came 
into  court  with     a    confidence 
grounded  on  knowledge.     With 
great  respect  he   informed  the 
mayor    and   aldermen  "that  he 
obeyed  their   summons  merely 
out  of  civility  to  his  patrons;  but 
that  the  whole   matter  respect- 
in  e:  his   conduct  in  this  instance 
was  so  circumstanced,  as  not  to 
come  under  their  jurisdiction  or 
authority:  that  if  an  offence  had 
been  committed,  it  was  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical   nature;     and    lastly 
that  he  spoke  advisedly,  and  was 
well  assured  that  by  meeting  his 
own  parishioners  in  his  own  par- 
ish, he  had  done  nothing  contra- 
ry to  any  law  whatsoever."    The 
uffair  was  quashed;  and  the  may- 
or of  that  day,   a  person  neither 
remarkable  for  religion,  morali- 
ty,  nor  decorum,  was   heard  to 
use  expressions  upon  the   occa- 
sion, Avhich  need  not  be  here  re- 
peated, and   to  recommend  it  to 
the  two  parsons,  instead  of  quar- 


relling, to  shake  hands  and  drink 
a  bottle  of  wine  together. 

Does  the  curious  reader  grow 
impatient  to  be  satisfied  more 
particularly  respecting  the  cause 
which  produced  all  this  prodig- 
ious alteration  both  in  Mr.  Mil- 
nei''s  own  mind,  and  in  the  re- 
gards of  his  people?  Mr.  Mil- 
ner's  publications  will  most  ef- 
fectually satisfy  every  inquiry  of 
this  soi^t.  The  author,  "though 
dead,  yet  speaketh:"  And,  as  no 
man  on  earth  ever  wrote,  preach- 
ed, or  conversed  with  less  dis- 
guise, let  the  serious  reader 
consult  his  various  writings.  A 
more  just,  more  concise,  and 
more  intelligible  account  cannot 
be  given  of  his  principles,  than 
that  he  was  truly  a  sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England- 
He  believed  the  articles  of  the 
church  in  their  plain,  literal,  and 
grammatical  sense;  and  all  his 
sermons  were  penned  according 
to  that  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture which  they  contain  and  ex- 
press. With  many  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of 
religious  controversy  in  these 
kingdoms,  a  sort  of  puzzle  may 
still  remain  how  such  sentiments 
could  on  the  one  hand  pro- 
duce all  this  dislike  and  per- 
secution from  some  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  this  resentment  from 
his  clerical  brethren;  and  on  the 
other  could  occasion  such  flock- 
ing to  his  churches.  To  ex" 
plain  this  difficulty  in  detail  and 
with  minuteness,  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  necessary  in  this 
place;  but  it  may  in  some  meas- 
ure open  the  eyes  of  the  intelli- 
gent to  suggest,  "that  our  author 
certainly  did  believe  and  main- 
tain that  the  clergy  of  the  estab- 
lishment, in  general,  had  very 
much  deviated  from  the  priHci- 
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pies  which  they  profess,  and  to 
which  they  svxbscribe  their  assent: 
That  the  reading  desk  and  the 
pulpit  were  often  at  variance; 
and  that  instead  of  setting  forth 
to  the  understanding  with  plain- 
ness, and  pressing  upon  the  con- 
science with  energy,  the  great 
and  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, such  as  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  of  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  stated  in  the 
articles  and  homilies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  clergy 
in  general  were  substituting  in 
their  place  a  system  of  little 
more  than  Pagan  ethics."  He 
further  maintained,  "that  by  their 
fruits  ye  might  know  them;  that 
one  system  was  fruitful  in  good 
works,  and  the  other  productive 
of  pride,  self-righteousness,  and 
attachment  to  the  ways  of  the 
world."  To  all  which  it  should 
be  added,  that  Mr.  M.  had  never 
the  least  hesitation  in  owning, 
that  he  himself,  during  the  first 
years  of  his  being  in  holy  or- 
ders, was  as  deeply  involved  as 
any  person  could  be  in  this 
charge  of  departing  from  the 
genuine  religion  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  establishment  to 
which  he  belonged;  that  he  had 
been  active  and  earnest  in  cor- 
rupting the  most  important  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  and  articles 
of  faith;  that  though  his  own 
conscience  never  in  the  smallest 
degree  accused  him  of  insincer- 
ity or  hypocrisy,  yet  his  "zeal 
had  been  without  knowledge;" 
that  the  tendency  of  his  warm 
addresses  to  the  people,  before 
his  conversion,  when  he  used 
often  to  bring  forward  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Gospel,  must 
have  been  to  explain  .away  those 
peculiarities,  and  misguide  his 


audience;  and  lastly,  that,  in 
fact,  at  that  time,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  Christ's 
salvation,  had  never  experi- 
enced its  inimbling  operation 
on  the  mind  of  a  truly  penitent 
sinner,  but  was  building  an  edi- 
fice both  of  religious  doctrine 
and  practice  on  a  self-righteous 
foundation. 

The  I'eader  is  to  observe,  that 
the  state  of  persecution  above 
described,  as  well  as  the  violent 
agitation  of  men's  passions  con- 
cerning i-eligious  subjects,  did 
not  continue  during  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Mllner's  ministry.  The 
storm  subsided,  a  good  deal,  af- 
ter the  first  seven  or  eight  years; 
whereas  the  duration  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ner's  serious  and  active  minis- 
try is  to  be  reckoned  from  about 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
age  to  his  fifty-fourth.  Many 
causes  concurred  to  abate  the 
storm  of  prejudice,  and  to  pro- 
duce milder  sentiments  of  him 
and  his  ministrations. 

The  great  cause  of  all  was  the 
steady,  upright,  persevering,  dis- 
interested,conduet  of  the  preach- 
er himself.  The  farmers  and 
country  people  were  affected 
with  the  thought,  "This  man 
comes  here  in  bad  weather  when 
he  is  not  obliged  to  come,  and 
takes  all  this  extraordinary 
pains,  and  gets  nothing  for  it  but 
abuse.  There  must  be  good 
motives  at  the  bottom."  And  in 
the  town,  the  more  thinking 
part,  by  degrees,  ceased  to  de- 
nominate his  excesses  by  any 
harsher  name  than  mistaken  zca\ 
while  they  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  exemplary  be- 
nevolence and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. 

The  stale,  hackneyed  objec- 
tions of  preachmg  faith  only,  and 
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of  telling  men  that,  if  they  did 
but  believe,  they  might  continue 
to  be  as  wicked  as  they  pleased, 
and  still  go  to  heaven,  were  so 
unfounded  in  truth,  and  had  been 
so  often  answered  and  confuted, 
and  Mr.  Milner  Avas  so  distinct 
and  guarded  in  his  statements  of 
the  different  branches  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  that  every  species 
of  opposition,  in  the  way  of  ar- 
gument, had  dwindled  to  noth- 
ing. Thus,  the  adversaries  of 
the  preacher  having  lost  all  hold 
of  the  broad  and  obvious  objec- 
tions, were  found  by  no  means 
sufficiently  experienced,  either 
in  the  history  of  religious  con- 
troversies, or  in  the  simple  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  volume,  to 
support  a  plausible  opposition 
by  subtle  distinctions  or  dexter- 
ous evasions.  Even  such  of  the 
neighboring  clergy  as  retained 
their  prejudices  in  full  force, 
shewed  their  hostility  only  by 
retailing  wretched  and  contemp- 
tuous stories;  and  by  exaggera- 
tions and  misrepresentations, 
both  of  actions  and  words.  Tul- 
ly  well  observes,  that  it  is  an  ea- 
sy matter  to  turn  into  ridicule  a 
glowing  expression,  when  it  is 
separated  from  the  context, 
which  had  warmed  the  feelings 
of  the  audience. 

Several  persons,  who,  in  the 
vigor  of  their  health  and  spirits, 
had  preserved  a  bitter  and  un- 
conquerable enmity  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ner and  his  doctrines,  were  stag- 
gered in  their  sentiments,  and 
softened  in  their  resentment, 
as  the  prospect  of  the  grave  ■ 
drew  nearer.  Some,  who  for 
many  years  had  shut  their  doors 
^igainst  their  uncharitable  paator^ 
now  judged  him  the  most  wise 
and  faithful  adviser  that  could 
be  found.     Sick  persons,  in  spite 


of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
healthy  branches  of  the  family, 
in  many  instances  insisted  upon 
seeing  the  tremendous  enthusi- 
ast; and  he  was  admitted  into 
the  closet  or  to  the  bed-side. 
On  these  occasions,  Mr.  Milner 
always  said  he  found  far  more 
difficulty  in  managing  the  heal- 
thy by-standers  than  the  sick  pa- 
tient. Their  object  was  gene- 
rally, to  quiet  the  conscience,  by 
puffing  up  the  sick  person  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  past 
good  actions;  and  they  dreaded 
lest  the  minister  should  frighten 
the  feeble  man  to  distraction. 
Mr.  Miiner's  view  was  directly 
the  contrary,  to  lay  the  penitent 
sinner  at  the  foot  of  the  ci'oss; 
and  to  make  a.  well-founded 
hope  grow  out  of  a  genuine  con- 
trition. At  these  times  the  par- 
son's words  were  always  watch- 
ed with  jealousy,  and  sometimes 
misrepresented  with  malignity; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  such  scenes 
necessarily  tended  to  soften  en- 
mity and  subdue  animosity,  and 
in  many  cases  to  procure  friend- 
ship and  esteem.  Even  when 
the  sick  man  recovered  from  his 
danger,  and  returned,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  to  his  usual  care- 
less or  wicked  course  of  life; 
something  had  passed  in  those 
private  and  awful  scenes,  which 
had  convinced  him  of  Mr.  Mii- 
ner's sincere  regard  for  men's 
immortal  interests,  of  his  mild 
and  compassionate  earnestness 
as  a  spiritual  instructor,  and  of 
his  perfect  readiness  to  retui'n 
good  for  evil.  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  something  also  prob- 
ably had  dropped  from  the  man 
himself  during  the  alarms  of 
conscience,  which  he  could  not 
entirely  forget.  Not  a  single 
instance  occurred,  where  a  per* 
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son,  who  had  been  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  sufficiently  pro- 
fane and  intrepid  to  revile  Mr. 
Milner  in  future;  but  there  were 
many  lamentable  instances  where 
the  very  meeting  of  his  person 
was  diligently  avoided;  When 
that  did  happen,  Mr.  Milner, 
with  an  undescribable  mixture 
of  pity,  grief,  and  reproof,  dart- 
ed a  piercing  look,  and  heaved 
a  sigh,  which  were  perfectly 
understood  by  the  unhappy  ob- 
ject. 

Not  only  at  Hull,  but  through- 
out  the  kingdom,  a  veiy  consid- 
erable revival  of  practical  relig- 
ion took  place  during  these 
years,  particularly  among  the 
poorer  and  the  middle  ranks  of 
society.  The  Methodists  had 
sounded  the  alarm;  and  the  cler- 
gy of  the  establishment  were 
roused.  The  Scriptures  were 
examined  and  searched,  "wheth- 
^er  these  things  were  so."  The 
name  of  Methodist,  when  appli- 
ed to  such  persons  as  Mr.  Mil- 
ner, ceased,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  disgraceful  with  thinking 
people.  At  least  they  found 
that  there  might  be  much  dan- 
ger of  sweeping  away,  under 
such  a  reproachful  description, 
every  thing  that  was  godly. 
Some  of  the  bishops,  Avho  had 
conceived  great  prejudices  a- 
gainst  every  thing  connected 
with  that  term,  saw  abundant 
reason  to  alter  their  judgment, 
and  to  admit  charges  of  that  r.a- 
ture  with  greater  precaution. 
In  a  word,  it  was  found  necessa- 
ry to  separate  what  was  really 
wild,  disorderly,  ranting,  indi- 
gested, and  enthusiastic,  from 
substantial  and  sound  docti'ine, 
and  from  a  sober  and  laudable 
contention  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.     In  this  revival  of  re- 


ligion the  dissenters  were  not 
without  a  share;  but  it  was  prin- 
cipally brought  about  in  the  es- 
tablishment. Serious  clergy- 
men increased  in  number,  and 
so  did  the  serious  members  of 
their  congregations. 

These  were  among  the  most 
powerful  causes  which  concur- 
red to  replace  Mr.  Milner  once 
more  in  the  esteem  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  and  vicinity  of 
Hull.  He  did  not  return  to 
them.  They  came  over  to  him. 
Great  numbers  of  the  poorer 
and  of  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety became  truly  religious  in 
practice;  and  almost  all  persons 
affected  to  approve  Mr.  Milner's 
way  of  stating  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  In  effect,  the  senti- 
ments which  he  defended  and 
explained  in  the  pulpit,  became 
so  fashionable,  that  no  clergy- 
man was  well  received  at  Hull, 
who  opposed,  or  did  not  support 
them.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  a 
schblar  of  Mr.  Milner  to  procure 
ordination,  but  every  prejudice 
of  that  sort  had  subsided  for  ma- 
ny years;  and  the  archbishop  of 
York,  in  particular,  had  reason 
to  conclude  that  there  was  not  in 
all  his  diocese,  a  clergyman 
more  sound  in  principle,  or 
more  exemplary  in  practice, 
than  the  man  who  had  formerly 
been  accounted  the  head  of  the 
enthusiasts.  In  fact,  Mr.  Milner 
always  exceedingly  disapproved 
of  premature  ordination;  and  his 
pupils  were  always  found,  at  the 
times  of  examination  for  holy 
orders,  well  qualified  in  learn- 
ing; nor  was  he  himself  ever  in 
his  whole  life,  guilty  of  the 
smallest  iri-egularity  or  breach 
of  order;  and  he  was  well  known, 
as  a  warm  and   sincere  defender 
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of  the  establishment,  in  his  con- 
versations, in  his  writings,  and 
in  his  pulpit. 

This  laborious  servant  of  God, 
neither  courted  nor  desired  the 
praises  of  the  world.  His  eye 
was  single.  He  used  to  lament 
grievously,  that  his  endeavors 
were  less  effectual  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  serious  ministry, 
when  he  Vi^as  become  a  sort  of  a 
favorite  again,  than  in  the  for- 
mer, during  the  violence  of  op- 
position and  persecution.  He 
said,  "that  talkers  concerning 
religion  abounded;  but  that  there 
was  very  little  heart-work:  All 
were  beome  approvers  of  true 
Christian  doctrine;  but  num- 
bers, in  the  midst  of  their  pro- 
fessions, remained  too  much  like 
the  rest  of  the  world;  ambitious, 
greedy  of  gain,  followers  of 
pleasure.  Not  so  formerly," 
continued  he;  «a  truly  sincere 
and  religious  character  was  then 
derided,  despised,  persecuted; 
and  nobody,  who  was  not  deeply 
in  earnest,  supported  faithfully 
the  trial  of  these  crosses.  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  not  of  this 
world."  He  further  complain- 
ed, that  at  Hull,  many  had  heard 
the  Gospel  so  long  without  bear- 
ing fruit,  that  they  were  grown 
hardened  and  incurable.  What 
could  be  more  discouraging, 
than  to  hear  men  repeatedly  al- 
low that  the  -'affections  ought  to 
be  set  on  things  above,"  and 
discover  by  their  unifoi-m  con- 
duct that  they  continue  as  gree- 
dy as  ever  of  all  that  the  world 
has  to  give?  He  used  to  express 
far  more  hopes  in  some  instances, 
where  there  was  a  warm  and  ea- 
.ger  opposition  to  his  ideas  of  the 
Gospel,  particularly  if  he  could 
discern  the  conscience  to  be 
troubled. 


The  writer  has  been  informed^ 
that  after  all  the  explanation  fur- 
nished in  the  several  pages  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  narrative, 
respecting  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Milner  and  the 
change  which  they  underwent, 
some  well  disposed  persons  have 
expressed  a  wish  that  still  fur- 
ther light  had  been  thrown  on 
these  subjects. 

Two  distinct  questions  are 
asked;  1.  What  defect  or  failing 
could  there  be,  or  what  change 
could  be  necessary  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  clergyman,  who,  fi'om 
his  first  going  into  orders,  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  proficient 
in  literature,  sacred  and  profane; 
perfectly  orthodox  in  opinion; 
zealous  and  practical  in  preach- 
ing; and  exemplary  in  conduct? 
2,  If  an  alteration  for  the  better 
really  took  place;  what  are  the 
circumstances,  which  contribut- 
ed to  the  improvement  of  a  char- 
acter, apparently  already  so  ex- 
cellent? In  one  word,  what  is 
the  history  and  the  nature  of  the 
alteration? 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
these  are  not  questions  of  specu- 
lation or  mei-e  curiosity:  They 
lead  to  discussions  of  the  last 
importance;  but  however  instruc- 
tive the  answers  to  them  might 
prove,  it  would  take  the  writer 
too  much  out  of  his  way,  to  at- 
tempt now  to  do  complete  jus- 
tice to  such  inquiries.  He  must 
therefore  be  brief. 

It  has  ah'eady  been  hinted, 
that  the  first  question  calls  for  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  revival  of  true  religion, 
which  has  taken  place  in  this 
country,  during  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  Men  must  be  made 
aware,  that  there  is  a  manner 
of  maintaining  a  reputation  for 
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orthodoxy,  when  in  fact  the  sen- 
timents, 071  the  whole,  are  widely 
different  and  even  opposite  to 
those  of  our  reformers  and  the 
composers  of  the  articles  of  our 
religious  establishment.  To  the 
judgment  of  many  persons,  the 
term  orthodoxy,  conveys  no  idea 
beyond  the  belief  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  without  being  very  nico 
in  this  latter  article:  and,  agree- 
able to  this  belief,  divines  are 
often  denominated  orthodox,  or 
the  contrary.  To  the  numerous 
class  of  divines,  orthodox  in  this 
sense  and  no  further,  our  author 
certainly  belonged  when  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
town  of  Hull.  It  may  be  said, 
that,  even  at  that  time,  it  was  his 
custom  to  introduce  into  view, 
much  more  than  is  usually  done 
by  those  preachers  among  whom 
he  is  here  classed)  the  peculiar 
truths  of  Christianity;  as  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  and  of  regene- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit:  And 
this  is  true:  but  it  will  not 
thence  follow,  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  ranked  at  that  time,  among 
those,  whom  he  afterward  con- 
sidered as  mischievous  corrupt- 
ers of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  A  thovisand  times  he 
has  been  heard  to  acknowledge, 
thet  whenever  he  meddled  with 
the  precious  truths  last  mention- 
ed, he  was  sure  to  mar  and  spoil 
therh,  partly  by  directly  oppos- 
ing their  spirit,  and  partly  by 
confusing  their  meaning  and 
frittering  it  away  to  nothing; 
and  then  he  would  lament  that 
he  had  not  at  that  time  so  learn- 
ed Christ,  as  either  in  his  own 
case  to  feel  his  need  of  him  as  a 
Savior  from   sin   and  its  conse- 


quences; or,  in  the  cases  of  oth- 
ers, to  know  the  scriptural  mode 
of  .applying  the  salvation  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  relief  of  contrite 
hearts  and  troubled  consciences. 
Here  then  was  the  defect  of  this 
excellent  scholar,  this  zealous 
preacher  admii'ed  so  much,  and 
esteemed  so  very  orthodox;  and 
here  the  reader  finds  some  an- 
swer to  the  first  question. 
Numbers  of  learned  and  amia- 
ble clerical  characters,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  are  at  this 
moment  deficient  in  a  similar 
way.  It  is  not  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  obscure:  It  is  not  that 
our  articles  of  religion  are  not 
penned  with  precision:  There  is 
a  departure  fi'om  sound  doc- 
trine; and  the  true  cause  ofi  this 
departure  is,  that  we  "lean  to 
our  own  understanding;"  and 
that,  being  ignorant  of  God's 
righteousness,  and  going  about 
to  establish  our  own  righteous- 
ness, we  do  not  submit  our- 
selves to  the  righteousness  of 
God.* 

For  the  purpose  of  satisfying, 
in  some  measure,  the  objects  of 
the  second  question,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  nature  of  the  de- 
fects of  Mr.  Milner,  considered 
either  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel or  simply  as  a  Christian,  and 
consequently  the  nature  of  the 
requisite  change,  which  is  stated 
to  have  actually  taken  place,  in 
his  sentiments  and  practice,  suf- 
ficiehtly  appears  from  what  has 
been  now  said  in  answer  to  the 
former  question.  Few  words, 
therefore,  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  change,  will 
be  necessary. 

liQt  it  be,  ■remeinbered  then, 

*  Rom,.  X,  3. 
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that  if  any  man  will  do  the  will 
of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.* 
At  all  times  Mi*.  Milner  appears 
to  have  been  obedient  to  his 
convictions:  At  no  period  of  his 
life  are  his  faith  and  practice  at 
variance.  We  always  find  him 
diligent  and  zealous,  always  act- 
ing upon  system,  incessantly  la- 
boring to  obtain  light  in  Divine 
things,  and  diffusing  that  light, 
among  his  fellow  creatures,  for 
their  eternal  benefit,  with  un- 
wearied perseverance.  If  we 
cordially  receive  the  testimony 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  we  are 
bound  to  conclude,  that  such  a 
character,  with  the  Bible  in  his 
hands,  would  not  be  permitted 
to  remai?i  in  the  dark,  or  in  er- 
ror, as  far  as  essentials  are  con- 
cerned. On  this  head,  the  Di- 
vine promises,  directly  in  point, 
are     innumerable.      Doubtless, 

*  John  vii,  17. 


therefore,  the  pious  reader  will, 
in  the  first  place,  see  reason  to 
refer  ultimately  the  revolution 
in  sentiment  and  practice,  of 
which  we  are  here  endeavoring 
to  give  some  account,  to  the  ef- 
fectual teaching  and  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Nor  is  this  in- 
ference, in  the  smallest  degree, 
weakened  by  the  consideration 
of  the  length  of  time,  which 
elapsed,  before  the  revolution 
was  completed:  The  Divine  a- 
gency  is  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular time  or  mode  of  opera- 
tion. It  is  the  nature  of  the 
change  which  points  out,  and 
which  obliges  us  to  acknowl- 
edge, the  cause.  "This  is  the 
finger  of  God;"  the  revolution 
in  question,  was  a  revolution  of 
the  whole  man  in  spiritual  things: 
There  was  an  enligntening  of 
the  understanding;  there  was  a 
conversion  of  heart. 

fTo  be  continued. _) 
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We  are  habpy  to  insert  the  folloviing  account;  and  give  it  a  more  conspicuous 
place,  and  a  larger  type,  than  lue  have  been  accustomed  to  allot  to  articles  of  re- 
ligious intelligence.  Our  readers  may  expect  other  accounts  of  the  same  kind 
from-  several  judicious  clergyTnen,  ivho  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  them,. 

Ed.  Pan. 


For  the  PanopUst, 
MESSRS.  EDITORS, 

If  in  general,  the  works  of  the 
Lord  are  great.,  sought  out  of  all 
them  that  have  p.leasure  therein; 
so  especially  are  those  works  of 
sovereign  mercy,  in  which  the 
God  of  glory  sometimes  appears. 


for  the  building  up  of  Zion.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  readers 
of  your  valuable  miscellany  have 
been  looking  for  a  more  partic- 
ular narrative,  than  has  yet  ap- 
peared, of  the  attention  to  relig- 
ion in  the  south  part  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  the  last  year. 
Measures  have  at  length  been 
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taken  to  satisfy  their  reasonable 
expectations.  In  your  next  num- 
ber they  may  be  presented,  if 
you  please,  with  the  following 
acco'mt,  which  relates  to  three 
of  the  towns:  a  communication 
respecting  three  more  is  con- 
templated for  May. 

During  the  winter  and  spring 
of  the  year  1810,  a  copious 
shower  of  gracious  influence  was 
experienced  in  Salem.  For  a- 
bout  six  years  previous  to  this 
time,  a  most  lamentable  stupidi- 
ty and  declension  prevailed  m 
the  churches.  Worldliness  and 
political  animosity  seemed  to 
have  cankered  the  very  vitals  of 
true  religion.  Religious  forms 
were,  indeed,  preserved;  and 
numbers,  diGtressed  by  the  to- 
kens of  Divine  displeasure^ 
ceased  not^to  cry.  Lord,  lift  thou 
''tip,  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
iifion  us.  But  the  general  in- 
C[uiry  was,  Who  will  shew  tis  any 
good?  What  shall  we  eat,  ivhdt 
shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal 
■shall  we  be  clothed? 

Several  bodies  of  Christians 
associated  for  prayer,  continued 
their  stated  meetings,  and  re- 
membered Zion,  with  fervent 
desires  for  her  prosperity.  Their 
United  intercessions,  it  is  believ- 
ed, prevailed,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  bring  down  the  bless- 
ings of  grace  upon  themselves 
and  the  people. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1809,  those^  who  were  thus 
Waiting  and  watching,  ob-' 
served  some  indications,  that 
the  Lord  was  about  to  pour 
out  his  Spirit.  A  few  instances 
occurred  of  serious  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  impenitent  sin- 
ners. Christians,  encouraged 
^y    these    indications,    became 

Vol.  II'I.     ^'ew  Series. 


iTfiore  importunate  -at  the  throne 
of  grace.  But  nothing  like  a  re- 
vival of  religion  became  very 
general  and  public,  till  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1810.  At  that 
time  it  was  manifest,  that  the 
Lord  had  come  indeed;  not  with 
a  tempest,  earthquake,  or  fire, 
but  with  a  still,  small  voice.  A 
surprising  change  was  very  sud- 
denly produced  in  the  I'eligious 
aspect  of  those  societies,  which 
shared  in  the  revival.  Without 
any  signal  warnings  in  Divine 
Providence,  or  the  use  of  any 
unusual  means,  or  any  visible 
cause,  which  could  produce  such 
extraordinary  effects,  a  deep  so- 
lemnity, a  distressing  conviction 
of  sin,  and  an  earnest  concern 
for  the  soul,  became  very  exten- 
sively apparent,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  week.  Many,  who  had 
hitherto  been  stupid,  self-right- 
eoas,  and  worldly;  some,  who 
had  indulged  themselves  in  vi- 
cious habits;  and  others,who  had 
scoffed  at  experimental  religion, 
were  now  awakened  to  see  their 
condemned,  lost,  and  miserable 
state,  and  constrained  to  ask, 
with  tears  of  anxiety,  What  shall, 
we  do  to  be  saved?  Vestries, 
and  other  places  of  religious 
confei-ence,  were  immediately 
filled.  The  public  assemblies 
on  the  Lord's  day  were  solemn 
and  much  increased.  Gospel 
sermons,  which  before  appeared 
to  make  no  impression  on  the 
people,  now  became  mighty* 
through  God,  to  the  conviction 
of  sinners,  and  the  quickening 
and  comfort  of  believers.  It 
was  fully  evinced,  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  power",  which 
produced  such  effects,  was  not 
of  man,  but  of  God. 

Almost  every  day,  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March, 
'62 
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brought  new  cases  of  conviction 
and  of  relief.  The  distress  of 
mind,  which  preceded  the  light 
and  joy  of  hope  in  Christ,  was 
generally  of  short  duration.  In 
April  the  refreshing  shower  a- 
bated;  and  before  the  following 
summer,it  almost  entirely  ceased. 

This  revival  was  limited  to  the 
two  Congregational  Societies 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Worcester,  and  the  joint  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Emerson;  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Society  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding;  and 
to  the  two  Baptist  Societies. 
The  present  narrative  refers  on- 
ly to  the  work  of  grace  in  the 
three  societies  first  named.  The 
number  of  those,  who  are  con- 
sidered as  subjects  of  the  work, 
is  not  less  than  ttvo  hundred  and 
t'luenti/.  Of  this  number  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  have 
^been  admitted  into  the  seveKal 
churches.  Their  fruits  will 
prove  the  genuineness  of  their 
religion. 

An  uncommon  praportion  of 
tl\ose,  who  have  been  apparently 
brought  into  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  in  this  revival,  are  heads 
©f  families-  Of  course,  a  large 
number  of  children  have  been 
publicly  set  apart  for  God,  in  the 
sacred  ordinance  of  baptism.  It 
is  also  an  interesting  fact,  that  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  hope- 
ful converts  consists  of  those 
who  had  been  baptized  in  infan- 
cy or  childhood.  Correspond- 
ent to  this  fact,  it  is  well  known 
to  all,  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a  proper  attention,  that, 
when  God  has  poured  out  his 
Spirit,  in  places  where  there  are 
Paedobaptist  churches  of  evan- 
gelical faith  and  practice,  com- 
paratively few  have  been  effect- 


ually called,  who  were  not  chil- 
dren of  the  visible  Church.  And 
when  this  truth  is  viewed  in 
connexion  with  another  most  ob- 
vious one,  that  the  visible 
Church  constitutes  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  state,  or  the  na- 
tion, how  evident  is  it,  that  God 
has  regard  to  his  gracious  cove- 
nant, and  signally  blesses  the 
proper  application  of  its  seal?  If 
God  so  blesses  his  own  institu- 
tions in  the  present  degenerate 
stfrte  of  the  Church,  what  may 
be  reasonably  expected,  when 
the  Church  shall  be  purged  fronx 
its  dross,  when  Christian  parents 
shall  treat  their  children,  and 
professors  of  religion  each  oth- 
er, according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel? 

As  to  the  general  character  of 
the  late  revival,  it  is  pleasing  to 
state,  that  the  work,  though 
powerful,  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  instances,  free 
from  noise,  disorder,  and  intem- 
perate zeal.  The  religious 
meetings,  either  public  lectures, 
or  more  private  conferences, 
which  were  held  almost  every 
evening  in  the  week,  were  i^eg- 
ular,  solemn,  and  always  closed 
at  a  seasonable  hour.  Those, 
who  disbelieved  in  experimental 
religion,  and  in  the  special  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  beheld 
the  effects  of  his  operations,  in 
silence,  because  they  could  say 
nothing  against  them.  There 
were  no  loud  cries  and  violent 
distortions  of  body.  No  won- 
derful dreams,  visions,  or  i-ap- 
tures,  were  offered  by  any,  as 
evidences,  that  they  were 
brought  out  of  darkness  into 
marvellous  light.  But  the  sub- 
jects of  the  work,  in  relating  the 
exeixises  of  their  minds  before 
they  obtained  the    comforts  of 
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hope,  generally  expressed  a 
<leep  conviction  of  sin,  an  awful 
sense  of  the  wrath  of  God,  in 
the  curse  of  his  law,  and  a  full 
persuasion  that  they  could  never 
be  saved  in  any  other  way  but 
that  of  sovereign  mercy,  through 
the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  They  saw  that  they  were 
lost;  they  felt  that  they  were 
wretched.  They  were  conscious 
that  their  hearts  were  unrecon- 
x:iled  to  God,  and  sometimes  ex- 
pressed their  enmity  against  his 
character,  law,  and  government. 
When  their  hope  was  brought  to 
the  test  of  truth,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  grounded  on  tiie 
uncovehanted  mercy  of  God,  or 
on  the  mere  sufficiency  of 
Christ's  atonement,  or  on  extra- 
ordinaiy  experience;  but  on  the 
evidence  of  their  union  to  Him, 
who  is  the  believer's  life.  When 
-relieved  from  their  distress, 
they  generally  professed  to  per- 
ceive an  essential  change  in 
their  views  and  feelings,  in  re- 
gard to  God  and  man,  the  things 
of  this  world  and  those  of  an- 
other. 

Some  entertain  a  trembling 
hope,  and  are  restrained  by  fear 
fi'om  making  a  public  profession 
of  their  faith.  Others,  who  were 
under  pungent  convictions  of 
conscience,  have  drawn  back,  it 
may  be,  to  perdition!  The  fmr- 
■vest  is  past,  the  summer  is  end- 
ed; and  they  ar€  not  saved.' 

About  the  same  time,  it  pleas- 
ed a  sovereign  £ind  merciful 
God  to  visit  Marblehead,  in  a 
manner,  it  is  presumed,  more 
jExtraordinax'y  than  this  place 
had  ever  known,.  The  gracious 
influence,  though  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  what  has  been 
.ejcperienced  elewhere,  was  nev- 


ertheless wonderful,  and  is  wor-. 
thy  to  be  recorded,  and  fpr  ever 
remembered  with  pious  grati- 
tvide. 

In  this  place  there  is  a  society 
of  Methodists,  and  also  one  of 
Antipsedobaptists,  in  both  of 
which  there  were  some  uncom- 
mon movements;  and  it  is  hoped 
and  believed,  that  among  them, 
particularly  the  latter,  some  sig- 
nal instances  have  occurred  of 
real  conversion  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness. It  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
the  second  Congregational  Soci- 
ety, was,  as  it  still  is,  destitute 
of  a  settled  minister;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  this  nume- 
rous society,  scarcely  a  solitary 
example  of  special  awakening  is 
known  to  have  occurred.  In 
the  other  society  of  the  same  de- 
nomination, under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  the  relig- 
ious attention  appeared,  of  which 
a  succinct  history  will  be  given. 

A  few  praying  people  had 
been  long  interceding  at  the 
throne  of  mercy,  that  the  Lord 
would  revive  his  work,  and  build 
up  his  Church,  in  this  barren 
place.  In  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1810,  a  special  church- 
meeting  was  set  up,  for  prayer 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
and  for  religious  conference, 
which  seemed  to  be  immediate'? 
ly  blessed  as  a  mean  of  quicken- 
ing. It  was  veiy  soon  peixeiv- 
ed,  that  there  were  some,  be- 
sides professors,  who  wished  for 
the  piivilege  of  attending  these 
meetings.  On  their  admission^ 
others  appeared,  who  were 
thoughtful  and  inquiring;  and 
another  weekly  conference  was 
appointed,  designed  pai'ticularly 
for  such  as  wei'e  unusually  con- 
cerned. 

^otb    these    meetings    c-on* 
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tinued  to  be  attended  with  in- 
creasing earnestness,  till  a  con- 
siderable number  Avere  deeply 
impressed,  and  filled  with  com- 
punction and  solicitude.  An 
unusual  solemnity  began  to  per- 
vade the  congregation  on  the 
Lord's  day;  the  clispensation  of" 
the  wpi'd  Avas  accompanied  with 
power,  and  a  seriousness  and  at- 
tention, never  before  Avitnessed, 
became  general.  Religion  Avas 
noAv  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  almost  every  circle;  even  its 
enemies  Avere  aAved  to  silence, 
Avhiie  some  of  its  friends,  full 
confidently  enough,  v/ere  ready 
to  exclaim;  Zo,  this  is  our  God; 
we  have  ivaited  for  him^  and  he 
ivill  save  us:  this  is  the  Lord; 
we  have  waited  for  hini^  we  vjill 
be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salva^ 
Hon. 

Happily,  but  little  occurred, 
calculated  to  excite  the  eniTiity, 
and  open  the  mouths,  of  the  op- 
posers  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus. The  generality  of  those, 
who  Avere  under  deep  and  pun- 
gent convictions,  Avere  kept  from 
those  extravagances,  Avhich,  on 
similar  occasions,  too  often  mar 
the  Avork,  and  injure  the  glori- 
ous cause.  It  was  obvious,  that 
they  Avere  moved  by  a  more 
sacred  influence,  than  that  of  a 
heated  imagination-  or  the  mere 
impulse  of -the  passions.  Tavo 
or  three  cases,  indeed,  there 
Avere,  in  Avhich  the  distress  Avas 
almost  OA'erAvhelming.  In  one 
instance,  by  means  of  the  most 
agonizing  vieAvs  of  sin,  and  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  for  it,  the 
v/ounded  spirit  seemed  more 
than  the  flesh  Avas  able  to  bear. 
For  several  Aveeks  the  subject 
was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  her  debili- 
t^tcd  frame   avouM    give    Avay. 


But  relief  Avas  at  hand.  In  this 
dreadful  extremity,  she  Avas  en- 
abled to  submit  to  the  right- 
eoiasness  of  Jehovah,  and  make 
an  unconditional  sui-render  of 
herself  to  him:  Christ  became 
precious  to  her;  she  Avas  filled 
Avith  love,  joy,  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, recovered  her  strength 
AA'ith  surprising  rapidity,  and 
lives  to  tell  what  Avonders  God 
has  Avrought. 

In  the  course  of  the  season 
the  attention  gradually  declined. 
The  friends  of  Zion  mourn,  that 
such  a  hopeful  prospect  has  not 
been  succeeded  by  a  more  plenti- 
ful harvest.  But  some  precious 
fruits  rem.ain,  which  are  to  the 
praise  of  God's  glorious  grace. 
It  is  supposed  that  upAvards  of 
forty  have  embraced  the  hope  of 
the  Gospel.  Thirty-five  iiave 
been  admitted  to  the  church: 
five  of  whom  are  young  men; 
five  young  women;  and  tAventy^ 
tAvo  female  heads  of  families. 
May  they  all  be  enabled  to  say; 
We  are  not  of  them  who  draw 
back  unto  perdition;  but  of  them 
that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  that  the  interests  of 
evangelical  truth  and  piety  have 
been  essentially  promoted  by 
means  of  this  merciful  visitation. 
Not  only  is  the  niimber  of  de- 
vout and  humble  souls  increas- 
ed; but  more  seriousness  is  ap- 
parent among  the  people  at 
large;  private  meetings  contin- 
ue to  be  attended  Avith  solemni- 
ty; religious  books  are  carefully 
perused;  multitudes  are  ration- 
ally convinced,  that  religion  is  a 
reality,  that  it  is  an  experimen- 
tal thing;  that  Avithout  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  the  re- 
77ewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.,  the)" 
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are,  and  must  for  ever  be,  mise- 
rable; and  the  hope  is  encour- 
aged, that  the  Lord  has  still  bet- 
ter things  in  store  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  populous  place, 
whom  he  so  long  left  to  them- 
selves. 

The  South  Society  in  Dan- 
vers.)  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Walker,  had  also  some 
share  of  the  blessed  influence. 

Neither  the  records  of  the 
church,  nor  the  testimony  of  the 
most  aged  Christians  of  the 
place,  afford  evidence  that  any 
thing  like  a  special  attention 
to  religion,  was  ever  known  a- 
mong  this  people,  till  within 
about  six  years.  The  special 
ordinances  of  religion,  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  have 
been  greatly  neglected,  though 
the  people  have  been  as  moral, 
industrious,  and  attentive  to  pub- 
fic  worship,  as  societies  in  gen- 
eral, in  Avhich  there  has  been 
no  revival  of  religion. 

In  the  year  1805,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  give  the  word  a  sav- 
ing power  upon  the  souls  of  a 
number  of  persons,  and  to  ex- 
cite more  general  attention  to 
religion  than  usual.  During 
that  and  the  following  year,  near- 
ly thirty  became  the  hopeful 
subjects  of  grace,  and  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion. 
From  that  time  nothing  special 
took  place  till  1809.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  the  sisters  of 
the  church  established  a  weekly 
meeting  for  prayer.  Soon  after 
this,  two  persons  were  awaken- 
ed. One  felt  the  duty  of  re- 
pentance so  deeply  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  that  she  could 
not  dismiss  the  subject  from  her 
thoughts.  The  other  had  her 
attention  employed  in  consider- 


ing the  necessity  of  being  born 
again.  It  was  a  considerable 
time  before  these  persons  ob- 
tained a  hope.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year,  the  meetings,  which 
had  been  held  in  private  houses, 
were  opened  in  the  school- 
houses.  This  circumstance  in- 
duced a  much  larger  number  to 
attend. 

It  soon  became  evident,  that 
there  was  an  uncommon  atten- 
tion to  religion  excited  among  a 
considerable  number.  Some, 
v/ho  had  never  attended  evening 
meetings,  were  seen,  either  ?in 
the  house,  or  listening .  at  the. 
door.  A  more  solemn  and  fix- 
ed attention  became  apparent- 
While  the  word  was  preached, 
some  were  heard  to  sigh,  and 
others  were  seen  to  weep.  Re- 
ligion became  the  general  sub- 
ject of  discourse  among  all  who 
frequented  the  private  meetings. 
Though  many  were  so  far  a- 
wakened,  as  to  acknowledge 
their  sinfulness,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, yet  but  few  were  under 
genuine  convictions  at  any  one 
time.  The  work  progressed 
slowly.  There  was  no  noise,  no 
excitement  of  the  passions,  no 
symptoms  of  enthusiasm.  A 
solemn  silence  and  profound  at- 
tention, were  the  visible  eviden- 
ces, that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
attended  the  word.  When  any 
were  awakened  they  made  it 
known,  rather  by  their  appear- 
ance, than  any  thing  they  said, 
unless  they  were  inquired  of  as 
to  the  fact;  and  when  any  enter-? 
tained  a  hope,  it  was  with  much 
fear  and  trembling.  Those,  who 
were  hopefully  converted,  were 
several  weeks  under  deep  im- 
pressions, and  some  were  in  this; 
state  for  months. 
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The  -work  gradually  progress- 
ed, from  the  fall  of  the  year 
>1809,  to  the  spring  of  1810, 
when  it  ceased.  The  number 
of  hopeful  converts  was  forty. 
Only  about  thirty  have  yet  made 
a  profession  of  religion;  and 
these  have  generally  given  in- 
creasinsj  evidence,  that  their 
change  was  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Sa- 
tan unto  God. 

Some  were  awakened  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  some  by 
liearing  others  relate  their  ex- 
perience; and  some  were  brought 
under  conviction,  without  know- 
ing what  in  particular  first  im- 
pressed their  minds.  No  one 
entertained  ^  hope,  unless  strip- 
ped of  all  self-dependance.  It 
appeared  that  all  were  brought 
to  see,  there  was  no  help  for 
them,  but  in  Christ,  and  that  the 
only  w£i.y  to  obtain  an  intei'est  in 
him,  was  to  cast  themselves  un- 
conditionally upon  his  sovereign 
mercy.  No  sooner  did  any  express 
a  hope,  than  they  manifested  an 
entire  acquiescence  in  the  doc- 
trines of  grace.  They  acknowl- 
edged that  their  conversion  was 
effected  by  the  power  of  God 
alone,  and  ascribed  all  the  glory 
to  Him. 

This  revival  of  religion  was  a 
blesshig,  not  only  to  those  who 
v/ere  the  subjects  of  the  gracious 
work,  but  to  those  who  had  be- 
fore been  called,  according  to 
the  purpose  and  grace  of  God. 
It  stirred  up  their  pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance,  filled 
them  with  zeal,  and  excited 
them  to  prayer  and  praise.  It 
was  to  the  church  a  season  of  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  Christians  appeared 
as  if  they  could  truly  say,  indi- 
vidually, in  view  of  this  \york  of 


the  Lord;  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my 
soul,  and  all  that  is  tuithin  we 
bless  his  holy  na?ne.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  desired,  that  this 
Avork  may  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered, and  its  happy  effects  ex- 
perienced, for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

AjirUS,   ISIL 

fTo  be  continued.J 


ON    HUMAN    DEPRAVITY. 

(Continued  from  p.  452.)  ■ 

Let  not  the  readers  of  the  Pan- 
oplist  be  deterred  from  perus- 
ing these  thoughts  on  depravity 
by  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  continued  through  several 
numbers.  The  writer  is  aware, 
that  many  persons  are  averse  to 
long  pieces,  and  much  prefer 
such  discussions  as  are  com- 
pleted in  a  very  few  pages.  In 
order  to  suit  the  taste  of  such 
persons,  the  arguments  here  us- 
ed are  intended  to  be  so  man- 
aged, as  that  each  one  may  be 
considered,  if  the  reader  pleas- 
es, as  a  short  distinct  essay  on 
that  particular  sin,  which  is  the 
subject  of  it.  It  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, however,  that  the  main  ob- 
ject is  meant^to  be  kept  contin- 
ually in  view,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments from  particular  sins  are 
meant  to  be  ;,resented  as  exhi- 
bitions of  the  complete  radical  de- 
pravity of  the  hiiman  heart. 

To  the  man  that  looks  upon 
the  woi'ld  in  the  light  which  the 
Scriptures  shed  upon  the  moral 
conduct  of  men,  and  who  judges 
of  the  source  of  vackedness  by 
the  bitter  streams  which  are 
continually  issuing  from  it,  the 
solemn  contemplation  of  his  fel- 
low  creatures   in   all  their  pur- 
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suits  atid  relations  is  productive 
of  the  most  gloomyf  I'eflections. 
But  the  pain  of  these  reflections 
is  salutary;  for  without  such  a 
hati'ed  of  sin  as  can  spring  only 
from  just  views  of  its  nature, 
tendency,  and  prevalence,  a  per- 
son cannot  be  sufficiently  aware 
of  his  danger;  nor  can  he  hope, 
with  good  reason,  to  be  exten- 
sively and  permanently  useful  to 
mankind. 

In  my  preceding  arguments, 
I  have  stated  and  enlarged  upon 
six  topics,  which  relate  princi- 
palb"^  to  breaches  of  the  first  ta- 
ble of  the  Divine  law.  I  now 
propose  to  state  proniiscuously, 
and  as  they  occur  to  my  mind, 
several  violations  of  the  second 
table. 

I.  Duelling  is  a  proof  of  great 
defiravity.  To  the  people  of 
New  England  this  sin  has  hith- 
erto appeared  to  be  one  of  those 
with  which  they  had  little  im- 
mediate concern.  Its  horrid  as- 
pect has  been  gazed  at  by  us 
from  a  safe,  and,  as  we  thought, 
an  undiminishing  distance.  We 
have  been  taught  to  regard  it  as 
murderous  and  detestable  in  its 
nature,  and  as  deplorable  in  all 
its  consequences;  but  we  have 
not  imagined  that  our  brothers 
and  sons  wei'e  in  danger  of  be- 
ing massacred  by  their  associates 
,and  friends,  nor  that  our  fields 
and  retired  places  were  to  be- 
come theatres  for  single  combat, 
and  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
purposes  of  revenge  and  slaugh- 
ter. Such  were  the  wise  insti- 
tutions, and  the  salutary  exam- 
ples of  our  ancestors,  and  such 
the  aversion  of  our  people  to 
bloodshed,  that  we  deemed  our- 
selves secure  .from  this  crime. 
Our  hopes  were,  however,  too 
Sanguine;  and  the  present  state 


of  things  evinces,  that  the  incur- 
sion of  this  evil  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  making  it  the  sub* 
ject  of  universal  detestation,  op 
by  the  severe  animadversion  of 
human  laws.  Several  duel_$. 
have  been  fought,  of  late  years, 
in  New  England,  and  by  Ne\v 
England  men:  and  the  reason 
that  I  have  chosen  this  subject 
at  the  present  time,  is,  that  two 
duels  have  taken  place  among 
us,  during  the  present  month, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
atrocity  and  brutality.  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  guilt  of  du- 
elling, 

I.  It  is  murder,  in  case  death, 
follows  from  it,  and  an  attempt 
to  commit  murder  in  case  death 
does  not  follow.  Of  this  enor- 
mous guilt,  those  who  attend  on, 
the  principals,  either  as  seconds^ 
or  surgeons,  are  partakers.  The 
principals  are  also  guilty  of  sui- 
cide, or  a  voluntary  destruction 
of  their  own  lives,  in  case  of 
death,  and  of  an  exposure  to  sui- 
cide, in  case  death  does  not  fol- 
low. It  is  needless  to  observe^ 
that  the  guilt  is  the  same  in  the 
sight  of  God,  whether  death  ac- 
tually takes  place,  or  not;  I 
mccUi,  if  the  parties  proceed  so 
far  as  to  fight;  for  it  cannot  be 
pretended,  that  the  morality  of 
an  action  is  in  any  degree  de- 
pendant on  a  man's  being  able 
to  shoot  straight,  or  to  handle  a 
sword  dexterously. 

That  he  who  kills  another  in  a 
duel  is  a  murderer,  is  obvious, 
not  only  from  the  legal  definition 
of  murder,  but  from  any  defini- 
tion which  can  be  made,  and  act- 
ed upon,  consistently  with  the 
peace  of  society.  He  is  so  con- 
sidered by  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, and  by  the  laws  of  England; 
and,  what  is  infinitely   more  to 
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my  purpose,  he  is  so  considered 
by  the  laws  of  God.  Tiie  case 
is  so  plain  as  to  need  no  argu- 
Toenton  the  one  side,  and  to  defy 
all  attempts  at  argument  on  the 
other.  The  word  murder  justly 
strikes  our  minds  with  dismay 
and  horror,  and  is  never  heard 
without  making  us  conscious  of 
its  most  tremendous  significa" 
tion;  while  the  word  duelling  is 
spoken  and  heard  with  little 
.emotion,  and  even  sometimes 
with  complacency.  Yet  the  du- 
ellist who  kills  his  fellow,  is,  by 
many  degrees  of  depravity,  more 
guilty  and  inexcusable  than  the 
common  murderer. 

Duellists  are  generally  per- 
sons  of  much  more  knowledge 
and  of  a  higher  education,  than 
those  who  commit  murder  in 
other  ways.  The- felons  who 
are  executed  for  murder  are 
generally  ignorant,  uneducated, 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  re- 
straints, and  the  blessings,  of  an 
improved  state  of  society.  They 
have  never  been  taught  to  gov- 
ern their  passions,  nor  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  that  decorous 
treatment,  which  the  rules  of 
politeness  indispensably  require. 
Duelling  is  perpetrated  with 
mtich  greater  coolness  and  delib- 
eration than  murder  in  other  ca- 
ses. This  is  the  general  fact. 
There  are  doubtless  exceptions. 
But  most  of  the  murders  which 
are  brought  before  courts,  in 
civilized  countries,  are  commit- 
ted under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  violent  passions.  But 
duelling  is  often  engaged  in, 
prosecuted,  and  finished,  from 
the  incipient  provocation,  till 
one  of  the  parties  is  laid  dead  at 
the  feet  of  the  other,  with  the 
most  cautious   deliberation.     It 


is  sometimes  deferred  for  aeon-' 
siderable.time,  and  then  resum^ 
ed  with  as  steady  a  purpose,  as 
usually  accompanies  the  most 
important  and  laudable  human 
actions. 

A.gain;  duellists  kill  those  with 
whom  they  have  lived  in  habits 
of  intiinacy  and  friendship;  those 
whom  they  have  professed  to 
esteem  and  love,  and  whom  they 
are  bound  by  every  social  affec- 
tion to  preserve  and  defend.* 
Other  murderers  inflict  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies,  or  on 
strangers.  At  least  this  is  gen- 
erally the  case.  Even  the  A- 
merican  savage  or  the  ferocious 
Arab,  trained  to  carnage  as  he 
is,  does  not  imbrue  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  friends. 

2.  Duelling  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  great  guilt  and  depravi- 
ty from  the  consideration,  that 
crimes  committed  in  obedience 
to  its  dictates  are  the  result  of 
a  habitual  course  of  thinking, 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, of  settled  principles. 
The  duellist  is  a  murderer  by 
principle-  It  is  reserved  for 
him  to  exhibit  to  mankind  the 

*  The  wrjter  hasknowft  a  pi-ofess- 
ed  duellist,  who,  in  order  to  show  the 
universal  applicability  of  the  laws  of 
honor,  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  he 
would  as  willingly  kill  his  father  in  a 
duel  as  any  other  person.  His  reason 
for  such  an  unnatural  speech  was,  that 
it  was  proper  that  his  father  should 
give  him  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction 
for  an  aftVont,  as  he  would  demand  of 
any  other  person.  Though  it  is  not 
probable,  thathe  would  ficf  according 
to  this  mad  declaration,  or  that  many^ 
others  have  arrived  at  that  state  of 
unfeeling  depravity  which  would 
prompt  such  a  declaration,  still  it  is. 
an  undoubted  fact  that  muhitudes  of 
duels  have  taken  place  between  very 
intimate  friends. 
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spectacle  of  a  member  of  civil 
society,  openly  declaring  war  a- 
j^ainst  the  peace  of  society,  even 
before  any  tcmfitation  is  offered 
to  him;  the  monstrous  spectacle 
of  a  moral  being-  openly  revolt- 
ing- against  his  Maker,  and  pro- 
fessing himself  ready,  for  any 
cause  which  impudence  or  fol- 
ly may  allege,  to  kill  his  fellow 
man,  and  expose  himself  to 
death  and  the  worst  of  its  possi- 
ble consequences.  This  is  a 
trait  of  character  not  to  be  over- 
looked: it  proves  that  conscience 
has  ceased  to  do  its  office,  that  a 
great  progress  is  made  In  wick- 
edness, and  that  the  sanctions  of 
religion  are  utterly  disregarded. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a 
man  who  should  avow  his  deter- 
mination to  forge  bank  notes,  or 
bonds,  whenever  his  interest  re- 
quired it?  Yet  forgery  is  beyond 
comparison  a  less  crime  than 
murder;  and  the  fact  that  pro- 
fessed duellists  are  tolerated  in 
society  any  more  than  professed 
swindlers,  burglars,  or  assassins, 
is  an  undoubted  proof,  that  those 
who  are  guilty  of  this  toleration 
are  either  ignorant  or  regardless 
of  the  moral  nature  of  actions. 
What  a  vast  accession  of  crimi- 
nality must  be  treasured  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  man,  who  has, 
during  the  course  of  his  whole 
life,  declared  himself  willing  to 
shed  the  blood  of  his  friend, 
whenever  the  impious  decisions 
of  that  brutal  code,  which  fools 
and  madmen  have  styled  the 
laws  of  hvnor,  may  require  it. 
And  what  a  calamity  must  it  be^ 
that  young  men  should  be  trained 
up  to  indulge,  habitually,  the 
most  murderous  dispositions, 
and  to  consider  every  thing, 
which  tends  to  restrain  these 
Vol.  III.     J\''cii}  Series. 


dispositions,    as  no  better  than 
cowardice  and  superstition. 

3.  What  has  been  said  will 
appear  to  evince  still  greater 
guilt,  if  we  attend  to  the  perfect 
clearness  of  evidence  by  which 
duelling  is  proved  to  be  wrong. 
This  clearness  is  so  great,  that 
even  duellists,  (those  of  them  at 
least  who  can  make  any  preten- 
sions to  reason,)  acknowledge  it, 
and  excuse  themselves  for  doing 
wrong,  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity. Many  questions  respect- 
ing moral  conduct  are  somewhat 
obscure,  and  difficult  to  be  de- 
temiined;  but  whether  it  is  right 
to  kill  another  for  a  trivial  per- 
sonal affront  can  never  be  th& 
subject  of  a  moment's  doubt.  It 
is  the  invariable  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  transgres- 
sion of  a  law  is  criminal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearness  of  the- 
evidence,  which  proves  the  law 
to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

4.  The  duellist  does  all  in  his- 
power  to  destroy  government, to 
introduce  violence  and  anarchy, 
and  to  make  an  appeal  to  mere 
force  the  common  method  of 
settling  disputes.  He  ■  makes 
himself  judge,  witness,  and  a- 
venger,  in  his  o-svn'case;  and 
imperiously  demands  that  oth- 
ers should  submit  to  his  decis- 
ion, or  expose  themselves  to , 
death  for  their  contumacy.  If 
the  common  people  of  any  coun- 
try could  be  brought  to  follow 
the  example  of  duelling,  which 
those  in  the  higher,  ranks  have 
set  them,  such  a  country  would 
be  immediately  wicivilized,  and 
reduced  to  a  level  with  the  wan- 
dering Tartars,  if  not  belo^y 
them.  If  ail  the  subjects  of 
petty  altercation  were  to  be 
magnified    int©   offences  which 
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must  be  expiated  with  blood,  all 
personal  security  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  mast  valuable 
possessions  of  men  would  but 
increase  the  danger  of  the  pos- 
sessors. 

5.   The  principles  of  duellists 
harden    the    heart,    stupify   the 
conscience,     and     prepare     the 
mind  for  the  reception  of  every 
demoralizing    doctrine,    and  for 
the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of 
wickedness.     When   men  have 
so  far  yielded  to  the  opinions  of 
a  corrupt  world  as  to  violate  the 
plainest   laws  of  God,  in  a  mat- 
ter so   important   as    destroying 
the  life   of  a  man,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  will  ever  af- 
ter make  much  resistance  to  any 
temptation  which  may  be  offered 
to  them.     It  is  ti-ue  they  may  be 
under  same   restraint  froin  the 
fear   of  human    disapprobation; 
but  this   is   a  feeble   protection 
when  totally  unsupported  by  any 
internal  principles  of  right   and 
wrong.      We   accordingly   find, 
that  where  young  men  are  train- 
ed up  to  duelling,  they  are  gen- 
erally regardless  of  every  moral 
restraint.     They  are  accustomed 
to  glory  in  such  enormous  vices 
as  prodigality,  drunkenness,  pro- 
faneness,  lewdness,  and  an  utter 
contempt   of  all  the  institutions 
of    religion.       They   avow    the 
grossest  selfishness  as  their  only 
rule  of  action,  and  derive  none 
of  their  motives  from  the  love  or 
the  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  any  duellists  have  not  reached 
this  turpitude  of  character,  and 
there  doubtless  have  been  some, 
it  is  because   their   bloody  prin- 
ciples   have    not    yet   produced 
their  natural  consequences. 

6.  Scarcely  any  crime  .com- 
mitted among  men  occasions  so 
much  misery  as  duelling,  where 


it  is  extensively  practised.  As 
a  test  of  this  assertion,  let  my 
readers  suppose  themselves 
members  of  a  family,  the  head 
of  which  is  bi'ought  home  a 
corpse  fi'om  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter. Let  them  reflect  on  the  e- 
motions  called  forth  by  the  sight 
of  a  dear  relative  weltering  in 
his  blood;  by  the  thought  that 
they  are  deprived  of  that  sup- 
port and  protection,  that  ten- 
der regard,  and  paternal  solici- 
tude, on  which  they  had  reliedj 
and  by  the  consideration,  that 
their  relative  is  thus  hurried 
from  the  world  in  consequence 
of  his  own  folly  and  wickedness. 
If  he  had  been  robbed  and  mur- 
dered on  the  highway,  the  causes 
of  grief  would  be  incomparably 
less  overwhelming.  To  the  i^e- 
flecting  m.ind,  or  the  feeling 
heart,  there  is  no  need  of  en- 
larging on  this  topic. 

7.  The  wickedness  of  obeying 
the  laws  of  honor  is  placed  in  a 
striking  light,  if  we  consider  the 
monstrous  absurdities  of  which 
these  laws  are  composed;  ab- 
surdities which  violate  not  only 
every  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, but  every  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense.  Thus,  for  instance, 
duellists  fight  for  their  reputa- 
tion; but  they  seem  most  unac- 
countably to  forget  to  make  any 
previous  inquiry,  whether  they 
possess  any  reputation  worth 
fighting  for.  If  they  would 
make  such  an  inquiry,  the  re- 
sult, in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  would  be  cui'ious.  They 
would  find  themselves  shunned 
and  detested,  as  gamblers,  lewd, 
and  generally  profligate,  by  all 
men  of  decent  character.  They 
would  find,  that  some  other  kind 
of  purification  was  requisite  for 
their  reputation   beside    that  of 
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being  shot  at.  They  would  see, 
that  even  their  bottle-compan- 
ions have  no  very  exalted  opin- 
ion of  their  integi'ity  and  their 
virtue.  Are  they  charged  with 
falsehood?  (which  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  possible  affront  to 
men  of  this  stamp;)  conscience 
might  easily  furnish  evidence 
that  the  charge  is  true.  Are 
they  accused  of  base  and  selfish 
motives?  It  is  more  than  possi- 
ble that  their  whole  course  of 
life  has  been  a  series  of  ac- 
tions which  could  spring  only 
from  such  motives. 

Again:  duellists  seek  for  sat- 
isfaction. What  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion a  benevolent  man  could  de- 
rive from  wounding  or  killing 
another,  or  being  wounded  or 
killed  himself,  seems  difficult  to 
conceive.  It  is  not  possible  to 
assign  any  cause  of  satisfactioil 
in  duelling  except  it  arises  from 
unmingled  revenge,  a  passion 
so  horrible  that  even  duellists 
are  ashamed  to  avow  it.  Sup- 
pose a  man  calls  his  friend  a 
iiar,  or  a  fool,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  any  use  of  the 
pistol  can  prove  that  he  is  not  a 
liar,  or  a  fooL  Nor  will  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  convince  any  man 
that  he  is  not  both. 

But  duellists  demand  refiOrVa- 
tion.  Thus,  a  man  slanders  an- 
other; he  is  called  to  account 
for  it  in  an  honorable  way,  and 
kills  the  man  whom  he  has  slan- 
dered; and  this  is  reparation. 
But  suppose  the  event  to  be  the 
other  way,  and  that  the  man  who 
complains  of  the  injury  kills  his 
♦mtagonist;  the  case  is  frequently 
but  little  less  dreadful.  Let  us 
take,  as  an  instance,  the  well 
known  duel  of  Col.  Montgome- 
ry and  Capt.  Macnamara,  which 
was    fought  a  few    years   ago. 


The  colonel  threatened  to  knock 
down  the  captain's  dog.  The 
captain  said,  "If  you  knock  down 
my  dog,  you  must  knock  me 
down!"  It  followed  of  coui'se, 
that  reparation  must  be  made  in 
an  honorable  way;  and,  in  a  few 
hours  the  colonel  was  shot  to 
the  heart  as  the  means  of  mak- 
ing reparation  for  his  threaten- 
ing to  knock  down  a  dog.  What 
a  terrible  punishment  for  so 
slight  an  offence!  I  am  aware 
that  reparation  and  satisfaction 
are  sometimes  used  as  synony- 
mous terms  by  duellists:  they 
tire,  however  different  in  their 
meaning,  though  equally  inap- 
plicable to  the  subject  of  duel- 
ling. 

Again:  duellists  hold,  that  ex- 
changing shots  has  the  power  of 
making  a  man  pure  and  spot- 
less, who,  the  moment  before, 
was  a  debauched  wretch,  an  a- 
bandoned  villain,  and  an  infa- 
mous poltroon;  that  he  who,  late- 
ly, was  worthy  of  the  pillory,  or 
the  gallows,  has  become,  by  kill- 
ing his  man,  an  associate  for 
gentlemen,  and  an  object  of  ad-r 
miration,  If  fighting  could  per- 
form such  mighty  transformr 
ations,  it  would  seem  less 
strange  that  it  should  be  so  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  its  advo- 
cates. 

Once  more:  according  to  the 
code  of  honor  all  offences  are 
equally  heinous.  If  one  of  the  fra,- 
ternity  calls  another  to  account, 
and  appeals  to  the  pistol,  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  that  ether 
to  say  that  the  offence  was  small, 
or  that  no  offence  was  intended, 
or  that  none  was  given.  He  may 
say  this,  indeed,  as  a  mean  of 
explanation;  but  if  the  challen- 
ger persists  in  his  inclination  to 
fight,  the  other  is  obliged  to  con.-^ 
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tend  for  his  life,  or  submit  to 
the  imputation  of  cowardice. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  "absurdi- 
ties of  the  duelling  code.  The 
man  who  has  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  reflection  cannot  fail  to 
see,  that  it  is  a  monstrous  com- 
pound of  artificial  honor,  re- 
morseless cruelty,  and  bold  im- 
piety. 

One  general  consideration  on 
this  subject  will  naturally  strike 
an  observing  mind;  and  that  is, 
the  unfeeling,  cool,  trifling  man- 
ner in  which  dviellists  speak  and 
act  in  the  momentoiis  concern 
of  life  and  death.  Men  whose 
hearts  have  not  been  hardened 
by  a  familiarity  with  bloody 
minded  associates,  esteem  it  a 
great  calamity  to  be  even  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  death  of  a 
fellow  creature.  Every  humane 
principle  within  them  revolts  at 
the  thought  of  consigning  a 
blooming  young  man,  for  in- 
stance, to  an  untimely  grave; 
and  every  religious  principle  re- 
monstrates, with  infinite  author- 
ity, against  prematurely  sending 
an  immortal  spirit  to  stand  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Tribunal. 
The  writer  once  saw  a  young 
man,  who,  on  a  day  of  public 
training,  ha.d  killed  his  friend, 
by  the  careless  discharge  of  a 
musket.  Though  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  injuring  any  human 
being,  the  agony  of  his  soul  can- 
not possibly  be  described.  He 
had  not  been  deprived  of  the 
natural  feelings  of  humanity. 
But  the  duellist  returns  from 
the  field  of  slaughter  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  a  sparrow 
only    had    fallen.*       That    the 

•  Perhaps  few  arrive  at  ll)e  state 
of  perfect  ins'eiisibilUy,  wliicii  is  the 
last  and  choicest  fittaiiuiicjit  ol'  the 


reader  may  compare  this-callous 
state  of  the  heart  Avith  Christian 
sensibility,  the  following  account 
of  Col,  Blackader's  feelings  on 
the  occasion  of  his  having  inno- 
cently killed  a  brother  officer,  is 
extracted  from  his  life  lately 
published.  The  subject  of  this 
short  extract  was  an  experienced 
and  brave  officer  and  a  very  emi- 
nent Christian.  He  was  engag- 
ed in  most  of  the  bloody  battles, 
which  were  fought  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

"Colonel  Blackader  is  said  to  have 
been  the  unhappy,  but  the  innocent 
cause  of  taking  away  the  life  of  a 
brother  officer,  the  son  of  a  noble 
family  in  England.  Colonel  Black- 
■ader  unfortunatel}'  gave  him  offence 
in  conversation,  which  issued  in  his 
sending  him  a  challenge.  In  vain 
did  he  attempt  to  justify  himself,  and 
to  shew  him  that  the  words  he  had 
used,  on  a  very  trifling  occasion, 
were  not  capable  of  the  construction 
he  put  upon  them;  in  vain  did  he  as- 
sure him,  that  if  he  had  given  him 
just  provocation,  he  was  ready  to 
make  any  proper  apology,  or  any 
concession  or  reparation  he  had  a 
right  to  demand.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  he 
rushed  on  Colonel  Blackader  sword 
in  hand.  He  kept  retreating,  and 
expostulating  for  some  time,  till  at 
length,  finding  it  impossible  to  move 
liim,  and  perceiving  his  own  life  in 
danger,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  his 
sword  in  his  own  defence.      An  un- 


duellist.  The  young  man  who  killed 
Gen.  Hamilton's  son  in  a  duel,  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  on  that  ac- 
count. Col,  Burr,  however,  imme- 
diate'.y  after  having  murdered  Gen. 
Hamilton,  transacted  ordinary  busi- 
ness with  the  most  entire  self-pos- 
session, so  that  a  by-stander  would 
have  had  no  suspicion  that  any  thing 
uncommon  had  taken  place;  much  less 
that  tlic  colonel  had  given  a  mortal 
wound  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
modern  times. 
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fortunate  thrust  from  the  Colonel 
soon  after  put  a  period  to  his  antago- 
nist's life.  Happily  the  contest  was 
seen  from  the  ramparts  of  the  town 
where  it  took  place,  by  some  sol- 
diers, who  bore  witness  to  the  neces- 
sity under  which  he  was  laid  to  de- 
fend himself;  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  a  regular  trial,  he  %vas 
honorably  acquitted. 

"The  event,  however,  was  too  sol- 
emn  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  anniver- 
sary of  it,  as  I  liave  heard,  was  ob- 
served during  all  his  future  life  a.s  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer." 

But,  it  will  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  admitting  the  depravity  of 
duellists  to  be  ever  so  great,  as 
they  are  but  a  very  small  part  of 
any  community,  their  sins  ought 
not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  whole  hunnan  race.  Let  us 
see  how  far  duelling  is  justly 
chargeable  on  the  wickedness  of 
men  generally. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
is  a  crime  of  compara;tively 
modern  date;  a  crime  which 
sprung  up  and  has  been  practis- 
ed in  pi^ofessedly  Christian 
countries,  and  in  the  most  en- 
lightened period  of  the  world. 
The  prevalence  which  it  has  ob- 
tained in  these  countries  is  as- 
tonishing. In  all  the  armies  of 
Christendom  it  has  reigned  tri- 
uraphant.  In  many  countries, 
and  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  it  has  subjected  all  men  of 
fasliion  and  fortune  to  its  influ- 
ence. And  it  is  not,  at  this 
time, effectually  restrained  in  any 
countries  except  Scotland  and 
New  England.  It  has  trampled, 
and  it  continues  to  trample,  on  all 
laws  human  and  divine.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  enacting  severe  laws  a- 
gainst  it,  but  the  laws  are  not 
executed. 

By  the  laws    of  England,  as  I 


have  stated,  he  who  kills  another 
in  a  duel  is  a  murderer.  So  the 
judges  have  vmiformly  declared. 
Duelling,  when  death  does  not 
follow,  is  a  misdemeanor  severe- 
ly punishable.  Yet  duels  are  con- 
tinually fought,  all  the  circum- 
stances are  publicly  and  minute- 
ly detailed  in  the  public  papers, 
and  there  are  few  effectual  ef- 
forts made  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice.  It  is  true  that  a  man 
o2  the  rank  of  captain  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  north  of  England 
for  killing  another  in  a  duel,  a 
few  years  ago.  But  observation 
warrants  the  assertion,  that  per- 
sons of  rank  and  influence  may 
fight  duels  in  London  without 
any  serious  danger  from  the  vi- 
olated laws.  The  prime  minis- 
ter, and  many  other  persons  of 
high  rank,  have  made,  the  ex- 
periment, within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Capt.  Macnamara,  men- 
tioned above,  was  not  even  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.,  of  which 
only  he  had  been  indicted. 
Though  his  crime  was  clearly 
murder,  he  was  exculpated  from 
that  charge  by  the  decisions  of 
the  coroner's  inquest,  and  of  the 
grand  jury;  and  from  the  charge 
of  manslaughter  by  the  petit  ju- 
ry. His  trial  evinces  how  little 
good  laws  can  avail  against  great 
names,  and  fashionable  sins.  A 
great  number  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  attested  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character.  Lord 
Nelson  swore  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  in  the  prisoner's 
heart  to  injure  man,  ivoinan, 
or  child;  and  this  althougli  he 
had  undeniably  killed  a  valuably 
officer  in  cool  blood,  for  a  mere 
trifling  affront-  So  they  wrap  it 
up.* 

•  It  ought  to  be  stated,   that  Mr- 
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I  have  been  more  particular 
in  describing  this  case,  as  it  ex- 
hibits in  a  striking  manner,  the 
ease  with  which  a  wicked  world 
can  violate  the  most  important 
laws  of  God  and  of  society.  If 
we  look  around  our  own  coun- 
try, the  heart  of  every  real  pat- 
riot must  sink  within  him,  as  he 
reckons  up  how  many  of  our  le- 
gislators, senators,  judges,  and 
other  high  magistrates,  have,  by 
acting  the  part  of  duellists,  de- 
graded themselves,  dishonored 
their  country,  endangered  the 
lives  and  the  happiness  of  their 
children,  and  done  what  was  in 
their  power  to  substitute  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  sword  for  the 
mild  decision  of  the  laws.  Nor 
can  we  consider  the  supineness, 
and  the  apathy,  which  are  mani- 
fest on  this  subject,  as  any 
other  than  most  unfavorable 
omens.  Even,  in  those  parts  of 
our  country,  where  duelling  is 
held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence, 
the  public  feelings  are  not  alive 

Justice  Heath,  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  discharged  his  duty  uprightly. 
He  charged  the  jury,  that  they 
"were  not  to  attend  to  the  high 
character  of  the  prisoner,  as  the  law- 
was  a  sti^nger  to  those  nice  rules  of 
honor  whicli  guided  the  conduct  of 
gentlemen;  and  that  they  were  bound 
to  act  by  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  charge,  whicli  was  not  denied  by 
the  prisoner  himself." 

An  indictment  of  murder,  against 
the  seconds  and  surgeon,  was  laid 
before  the  grand  jury;  but  they  threw 
it  out. 


to  the  importance  of  having  the 
offenders  brought  to  justice. 
The  miserable  evasion  of  cross- 
ing the  line  of  a  state,  in  order 
to  perpetrate  the  crime,  has 
been  suffered  to  screen  the  guil- 
ty from  punishment:  yet  if  a 
counterfeiter  of  money,  or  a 
horse-thief,  is  discovered,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  transporting 
him  for  trial  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  de- 
pravity exhibited  in  duelling  is 
justly  chargeable  on  the  whole 
community,  or  a  great  majority 
of  the  community,  wherever  it 
is  practised.  It  could  never 
exist,  much  less  could  it  flour- 
ish, if  one  half  of  the  people  of 

,  all  ranks,  indiscriminately,  were 
earnestly  engaged  to  suppress,  it 
as  a  deadly  abomination,  and 
were  accustomed  to  speak  of  it 
as  an  atrocious  crime.  r 

This  is  not  the  place  to  state 
the  various  motives,  which  urge 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England 
to  prevent  any  attempts  to  es- 
tablish this  barbarous  custom 
among  us.  The  incalculable 
evils  which  it  produces   in  the 

.  southern  states  may  be  easily 
shewn,  and  are  indeed  confessed 
by  duellists  themselves.  If  our 
people  are  not  given  over  to  in- 
corrigible stupidity,  they  v/ill 
not  suffer  the  tribunal  of  honor 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  kws^ 
of  conscience,  and  of  God. 

V.  A. 
CTo  be  continued.  J 
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.Mevtew  ofGriesbach's  JVew  Tes- 
tament, with  Select  Various 
Readings.  Anthology,  Feb. 
1811.     p.   107. 

If  there  be,  in  our  country,  any 
who  oppose  every  effort  to  as- 
certain and  establish,  by  sound 
criticism,  the  genuine  text  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  we 
do  not  wish,  nor  intend,  to  be 
ranked  with  them.  Doubtless, 
many  honest  and  pious  men,  un- 
acquainted with  the  true  nature 
of  critical  labors,  are,  from  feel- 
ings which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  respect,  strongly  opposed  to 
any  changes  in  the  commonly 
received  text  of  our  Bible. 
Doubtless,  also,  if  this  subject 
were  presented  to  them  in  its 
true  light,  as  Kennicott  in  his  two 
volumes  of  Dissertations  writ- 
ten in  English,  or  in  his  Dis- 
sertatio  Generalis  at  the  close  of 
his  great  Bible,  or  as  Griesbach 
in  his  Prolegoviena  to  the  New 
Testament,  has  -presented  it, 
these  pious  individvials  would 
feel  many  of  their  scruples  re- 
moved, and  would  be  far  from 
apprehending  any  danger  to  our 
Sacred  Books,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  sound  and  genuine 
criticism. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  some,  v/ho 
pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  criti- 
cism, and  are  ever  dabbling  with 
it,  either,  as  one  is  tempted  to 
suppose,  to  support  a  favorite 
scheme  of  theology,  or  to  display 
their  own  extensive  ei'udiiion, 
has  been  the  great  cause  of  most 
difficulties  which  h^vG  existed 


in  the  minds  of  well  informed 
Christians,  on  this  subject. 
Some  text  of  Scripture,  which 
many  well  meaning  persons  had, 
without  sufficient  examination, 
made  the  symbol  and  the  sup- 
port of  their  faith,  respecting 
some  impoi'tant  doctrine  of  their 
religion,  has,  on  examination, 
been  found  to  be  of  doubtful  or 
of  insufficient  authority.  This 
text  has  been  seized  by  those 
who  are  ready  and  very  desirous 
to  find  something  which  may 
annoy  orthodoxy,  and  has  been 
held  up  to  public  contempt  or 
execration,  as  a  gross  interpola- 
tion, and  perversion  of  the  sa- 
cred oracles;  while  the  doctrine, 
which  it  seemed  to  support,  has 
been  als»  represented  as  vanish- 
ing with  it,  at  the  magic  toucb 
of  modern  manuscript-mongers 
and  biblical  critics.  When  we 
hear  biblical  criticism  resounded 
at  every  corner,  and  represented 
in  every  company,  as  complete- 
ly overturning  every  established 
principle  of  orthodoxy,  and  ex- 
ploding from  the  Bible  every 
text  which  supports  it,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  see  many  pious 
and  well  meaning  persons,  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  opportuni- 
ty of  becoming  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  this  subject,  pre- 
judiced against  any  alterations 
in  the  received  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  clamor,  however,  of  some 
who  are  perpetually  talking  on 
this  subject,  and  magnifying  the 
importance  and  the  numbers  of 
■various  readings^  should  not 
prejudice  us  against  the   admis- 
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sion  of  what  sound  criticism  and 
truth  demand.  Christians  can 
have  no  interest  in  endeavoring 
to  support  the  authority  of  texts, 
which  are  unsupported  by  suffi- 
cient internal  or  external  evi- 
dence. 

We  are  very  far  from  feeling 
any  disposition  to  detract  from 
the  value  and  merits  of  such 
labors,  as  those  of  Kennicott  and 
De  Rossi  in  amending,  or  furn- 
ishing materials  to  amend,  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Gries- 
bach,  with  respect  to  the  New 
Testament.  Great  gratitude  and 
praise  are  surely  due,  from  the 
Christian  world,  to  those  men, 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  what  was 
the  genuine  revelation,  which 
came  from  God.  Their  labors 
have  thrown  great  light  upon 
many  obscure  passages,  and  if 
some  texts  are  removed,  which 
have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  particular  doctrines,  others 
are  established  on  a  firmer 
basis. 

It  is  matter  of  astonishment, 
when  we  examine  the  labors  of 
these  critics,  not  that  there 
should  have  been  so  many  varia-. 
tions  in  manuscripts,  but  that 
there  should  have  been  no  more 
variations  of  importance.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine,  will  perceive,  that 
(speaking  within  moderate  lim- 
its) not  one  various  reading  out 
of  a  hundred,  is  of  any  real  im- 
portance. All  distinguished 
critics  agree,  that  not  a  single 
important  doctrine  of  religion  is 
at  all  aflPected  by  any  or  all  of 
the  alterations  of  the  received 
text  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
have  been  established  by  com- 
petent    authority,        Christiana 


have  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  investigation  of  that  Book, 
which  is  the  guide  of  their  faith 
and  practice.  Truth  can  never 
be  obscured  by  candid  examina- 
tion. Like  gold,  it  will  come 
out  from  the  fire  the  seventh 
time  ptirer  than  ever.  All  the 
labors  of  critics,  and  we  may  add, 
all  the  assaults  made  by  the  en- 
emies.of  truth  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  have  pressed 
Christians  to  the  most  rigid  ex- 
amination of  (heir  Bible,  have 
eventuated  in  establishing  that 
Holy  Book,  upon  a  basis  more 
firm,  and  less  liable  to  attack  or 
suspicion,  than  ever.  We  have 
no  qviestion,  that  this  Avill  always 
be  the  issue,  of  every  examinsi- 
tion,  and  every  attack. 

Possessing  such  sentiments, 
we  are  very  far  from  endeavor- 
ing to  hinder  the  circulation  of 
any  critical  works,  in  this  coun- 
try. We  know,  indeed,  that  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  hold  us 
up  to  the  public,  as  the  enemies 
of  literature,  and  especially  of 
all  improvements  in  Sacred 
Literature.*  That  such  insin- 
uations are  altogether  unjust  we 
explicitly  declare;  and  we  could 
adduce  sufficient  proof,  if  any 
proof  were  necessary,  to  repel 
charges  entirely  unsupported. 

We  presume,  that  we  feel 
equal  pleasure  with  the  Editors 
of  the  Anthology,  on  account  of 
the  honor  done  to  the  literature 
of  this  country,  by  the  re-publi- 
cation of  Griesbach's  Greek 
Testament,  in  so  elegant  and 
correct  a  manner,  as  it  has  been 
done.  It  gives  us  pleasure  as 
Americans  to  know,  that  Great 

*  See  the  Review  of  Dr.  Porter's 
Sermon,  in  the  Anlholog'v  for  Octo- 
ber^ ISIO.  p.  280. 
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Britain  has  demanded  a  supply 
of  a   classical   work    from    our 
market.     We  hope  the  publish- 
ers of  this  work  Avill  find  ample 
patronage  from  a  generous  pub- 
lic, that  they  may  be   encourag- 
ed to  undertake  other  works,  so 
honorable   to   the   arts    and    the 
literature  of  our  country.      We 
hope,  also,   that  others  will   be 
stimulated  by  their  example,  to 
direct  their    principal  attention 
towards    the    re-publication    of 
■works,  from  which   some  other 
good  may  redound  to  our  coun- 
try, besides  the  profits  of  prin- 
ters  and  booksellers.     We   in- 
dulge the  hope,   that  this   sub- 
ject is   beginning  to   be  under- 
stood more    correctly,   and    felt 
more  deeply,  than   it   has   been 
hitherto.    Why  should  our  coun- 
-try  be  dependent  on  Europe  for 
books,    which    can   be    printed 
here  for  half  the  price  for  which 
they  can  be  imported;  especially 
'51S  it  is    known  by   expeiience, 
that  our    paper  and  our   types 
Biay   be  made    equal,  and  even 
superior,  in  some   cases,  to  the 
same    articles    in    general    use 
abroad?  Where  is  the  man,  who 
will,  for  a  little  time,  consent  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the   gain  which 
he  might  make  by  the   publica- 
tion of  light,  popular  works,  an,d 
who  will  come  forward  and  em- 
bark his   fortune  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  solid  and  perma- 
nent literature,  sacred,  or   pro- 
fane?    Let  him    come  forward 
and   persevere,  and  we  do   not 
believe,  that  in  the  event  he  will 
be  disappointed. 

Having  said  thus  much  of 
critical  labors,  and  of  oyr  satis- 
faction in  seeing  them  so  hon- 
orably commenced  in  this  coun- 
try, we  think  it  proper  to  make 
some    general    observations    on 

Vol.  III.  Jyew  Series. 


the  Select  Edition,  or  New  Tes- 
tament of  Griesbach  with  select 
various  readings,  as  rc-publish- 
ed  at  Cambridge.  The  design 
of  a  select  edition,  as  appears  in- 
the  preface  by  Griesbach,  was, 
'to  furnish  a  book  more  portable 
and  convenient  for  daily  use* 
than  the  large  edition,  (which 
consists  of  two  large  octavos;) 
and  one  which  might,  at  the 
same  time,  contain  all  the  im- 
portant various  readings^  com- 
prised in  the  more  extensive 
work. 

In  Germany,  where  the  large 
edition  is  very  cheap,  and  very 
common,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  every  person,  who  has  any 
,taste  for  biblical  literature,  will 
purchase  it.  The  small  edition 
will,  therefore,  be  convenient,, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  pock- 
et edition  of  Horace  is  to  the 
student  who  also  possesses  the 
Delphini.  In  a  critical  point  of 
view,  we  consider  the  difference 
betvv-een  the  value  of  Griesbach's 
small,  and  that  of  his  large,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  as 
great  as  between  the  18mo. 
Horace  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
same  author  as  exhibited  by 
Bentley  or  Gesner. 

Let  us  explain  our  meanings 
We  do  not  intend  to  say,  that  the 
small  edition  does  not  comprise 
all  til?  iinjiortant  various  read' 
ings  of  the  larger;  nor  to  sug-- 
gest,  that  the  American  edition 
is  not  a  true  and  faithful  copy 
of  that  which  came  put  in  Ger- 
many) under  the  eye  of  Gries- 
bach. We  know  this  has  been 
suggested;  but  although  we 
have  not  had  opportunity  of 
comparing  that  edition  with  the 
Cantabrigian,  yet  we  have  no 
suspicions  that  the  publishers 
would  engage  in  a  transaction 
64 
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so  dishonorable  to  themselves, 
and  ruinous  to  the  credit  of  their 
book.  Our  difficulties  with  re- 
spect to  the  small  edition  do  not 
arise  from  this  source. 

In  the  small  edition,  Gries- 
bach  has  prefixed  to  his  various 
readings  marks  which  indicate 
his  own  judgment  with  respect 
to  their  value,  but  has  not  given 
any  of  his  authorities,  by  which 
the  correctness  of  his  opinions 
may  be  estimated.  Now  every 
Bian,  who  has  not  opportunity 
to  examine  the  large  edition,  if 
he  admits  an  alteration  in  the 
received  text,  must  admit  k  out 
of  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
Gricsbach.  That,  in  our  opin- 
ion, his  judgment  is  highly  re- 
spectable; that  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism by  which  he  has  scanned 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  for  the  most  part  sound 
rules;  and  that  his  application  of 
them  is  generally  candid,  judi- 
cious, and  correct,  is  what  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  in  justice 
to  say.  Still,  this  does  not  re- 
move our  diffixulties.  There 
are  cases,  in  which  we  believe 
that  he  has  marked  his  texts  in- 
correctly; there  are,  at  any  rate, 
some  where  we  strongly  suspect 
that  he  may  have  been  incor- 
rect: hov/  then  shall  we  satisfy 
our  scruples  as  scholars,  by  his 
select  edition?  We  wish  access, 
and  to  satisfy  us  at  all  where  we 
doubt,  we  must  have  access,  to 
the  authorities  by  which  the  au- 
thor himself  professes  to  I'egu- 
late  his  opinions.  Nothing  short 
of  this  can  ever  satisfy  any  man, 
who  does  not  intend  to  rest  his 
faith  on  the  judgment,  or  the 
ipse  dixit,  of  another. 

That  Griesbach  has  some- 
times erred  in  his  judgment  of 
the  value  of  a  reading,  and  that 


he  has  made  mistakes  in  citing 
his  authorities,  sometimes  rep- 
resenting them  as  in  favor  i  of  a 
certain  reading,  when  their  tes- 
timony is  the  reverse,  is  Avhat 
might  be  expected  in  so  labori- 
ous and  difficult  a  work,  and  is 
what  may  be  satisfactorily  _ 
shewn.  Certainly  the  latter  of 
these  two  charges  may  be  svip- 
ported  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Although  we  heartily  ,  wish, 
then,  that  the  small  edition  may 
circulate  and  be  attentively  read 
and  examined,  particularly  by 
all  the  Clergy,  yet  we.  confess, 
we  shall  not  feel  satisfied  to  have 
this  province  of  criticism  left  so 
exposed,  as  it  now  is.  We  shall 
feel  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction, 
not  in  the  publication  of  the 
small  edition,  but  in  the  want  of 
the  large  one,  which  only  can 
satisfy  any  man  who  means  to 
judge  for  himself.  We  sincere- 
ly hope,  that  the  publishers  of 
the  small  edition  may  find  suffi-* 
cient  encouragement  to  induce 
them  to  re-pubiish  the  larger 
one. 

We  have  b«^en  detained  in- 
sensibly much  longer  from  our 
principal  subject,  than  was  in- 
tended when  we  sat  down  to 
write.  We  did  not  mean  to  i^e- 
view  Griesbach.  But  as  he  is 
made  the  scape-goat  for  the  sins 
of  many,  who  feign  his  authori- 
ty for  attacking  many  paxts  of 
the  Sacred  Writings  with  an 
irreverent  and  sacrilegious  spir- 
it, it  is  but  just  to  vindicate  .him 
from  such  aspersions,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  place  his  character  in 
a  fair  point  of  view. 

Among  many  things,  which 
have  been  alleged,  this  is  one; 
that  "Griesbach,  like  all  other 
great  critics,  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  has  ex-' 
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punged  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment all  the  principal  texts  by 
which  this  doctrine  is  support- 
ed." To  all  those,  who  have 
taken  any  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating this  weip,hty  argu- 
ment against  the  -tloctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  to  others  .  whose 
fears  have  been  alive  on  this 
subject,  lest  this  allegation 
should  prove  true,  we  are  desir- 
ous to  exhibit  a  passage,  in  his 
preface  to  Vol.  II.  of  his  New 
Testament.    1775. 

'^There  are  so  many  argu- 
ments for  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can 
be  called  in  question:  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scripture  be- 
ing granted,  and  just  rules  of 
interpretation  acknowledged. 
Particularly,  the  exordium  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  is  so  perspic- 
uous, and  above  all  exception, 
that  \X.,never  can  be  overturned 
by  the  daring  attacks  of  critics 
and  interfireters." 

Those  who  hoped  for  differ- 
ent things  from  Griesbach,  will 
perhaps  eye  him  with  more  jeal- 
ousy when  they  know  this  fact; 
"while  others  will  be  less  suspi- 
cious of  his  motives  and  labors. 
Whatever  may  be  the 'effect, 
justice  should  be  done  to  his 
character. 

As  a  specimen  of  that  bold 
and  peremptory  manner  of  de- 
ciding on  points,  which  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  doubtful, 
so  frequent  at  the  present  time, 
we  introduce  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Review  of  Gries- 
bach's  New  Testament,  in  the 
Anthology  for  February  last. 

"It  has  always  struck  us  with  as- 
tonishment that  many  oi'  those  who 
may  maintain  the  most  rig'id  notions 
<)f  inspiration,  and  exclaim  mest  %-e- 


liemcntly  ar^ainst  the  ^^losscs,  eva- 
sions, and  forced  interpretations  of 
lieretics,  should  have  discovered  so 
little  solicitude  to  ascertain  the  true 
text  even  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  have  felt  no  more  dread  than  they 
seem  to  have  done  of  adding  to  the 
word  of  God.  To  what  is  it  to  be  at- 
tributed that  even  at  the  present  day^ 
1  John  V.  7.  is  quoted  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  even 
taken  as  a  text  of  discourses;  when 
it  ought  to  be  known  that  it  has  not 
more  authority  in  its  favor  than  the 
famous  reading- of  the  7th  command- 
ment, in  one  of  the  editions  of  King 
James'  Biblej  thmi  shalt  coimnit  adul- 
tery.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Acts 
XX.  28.  and  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  width 
ought  to  be  no  more  quoted  in  theii" 
present  form  as  proof  passages,  by 
any  honest  and  well  instructed  theo- 
logian," p.  110. 

That  a  preponderating  weight 
of  evidence  may  at  present  ex= 
ist,  against  the  genuineness  of 
some  of  these  texts,  is  what  we 
do  not  intend  to  deny.  That 
they,  or  any  of  them,  'have  not 
more  authority  in  their  favor 
than  the  famous  i^eading  of  the 
7th  commandment,  in  one  of  the 
editions  of  King  James's  Biblej 
T/iou  shalt  commit  adultery,'  is 
an  assertion,  which  we  expect 
to  shew  is  neither  well  support- 
ed, nor  very  decorous. 

We  shall  proceed  to  the  ex^ 
amination  of  these  texts,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  exam-' 
ination  rests  principally  upon 
what  authorities  Griesbach  has 
collected  in  his  large  edition. 

Acts  XX.  2,8.  Take  hjced,  there^ 
fore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all 
the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers, 
to  feed  the  clmrch  of  God,  ivhich 
he  hath  pnrchctsrd  with  his  own 
blood. 
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As  Christ  is  evidently  here 
spoken  of,  it  follows,  according 
to  the  common  reading,   that  he 


is  expressly  styled  God.  But 
there  are  six  readings  of  this 
verse: 


To  feed  the  Church  of  God. 
■ of  the  Lord-. 


4. 
3. 
6. 


The  last  reading  is  found  in 
BO  MS.;  but  it  is  in  the  ancient 
Syriac  version,  and  in  a  few 
quotations  of  the  fathers.  The 
4th  and  5th  have  so  little  author- 
ity that  they  may  safely  be  pass- 
ed by  without  discussion-  We 
may,  therefore,  confine  our  in- 
quiry to  the  other  three. 

The  Church  of  the  Lord 
AND  God  is  in  a  great-  number 
of  MSS  ;  but  in  only  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  valuable.  It 
is  in  no  version  except  the  Scla- 
vonic, which  is  not  more  an- 
cient than  the  ninth  century. 
Griesbach,  indeed,  says  it  is  in 
the  Arabic  Polyglott;  but  this  is 
an  error.  The  reading  of  that 
version  is  ^'■The  Lord  God." 
Lastly,  it  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  Fathers  before  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  authorities  for  the 
two  remaining  readings  are  far 
more  considerable. 

The  Church  of  God  is  in  8 
MSS,,  and  probably  in  10  others. 
The  most  valuable  are  25.,  68., 
and  the  Vatican;  but  the  read- 
ings of  25.,  and  the  Vatican,  are 
not  clearly  ascertained. 

The  Church  of  the  Lord 
is  in  12  MSS.,  in  which  number 
are  found  A,  C,  D,  E,  of  high 
authority,  and  7  others  of  con- 
siderable value.  It  has  there- 
fore a  very  considerable  superi- 


of  the  Lord  and  God. 
of  the  Lord  God. 
of  the  God  and  Lord, 
of  Christ. 

ority  over  the  other  readings,  in 
respect  of  MSS. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of 
Versio7is. 

The  Church  of  the  Lord 
is  in  the  most  ancient  Latin  cop- 
-  ies,  viz.  the  Cambridge,  and 
the  Laudian;  in  the  Sahidic,  the 
Coptic,  the  later  Syriac  (in  the 
margin)  and  the  Armenian. 
The  Church  of  God  is  only  in 
the  later  Syriac,  the  modern 
Vulgate,  and  a  Syriac  Lectiona- 
ry  of  the  1 1  th  century. 

Among  the  Versions,  which 
have  THE  Church  of  the 
Lord,  Griesbach  is  disposed  to 
rank  the  Ethiofiic,  because  that 
version  generally  agrees  witlj 
the  Armenian  and  the  Coptic, 
which  exhibit  this  reading;  and 
because  the  Ethiopic  word  here 
used  ( egziabeker )  is  employed 
to  express  both  Ku^/oc  and  0eo?, 
Griesbach  says,  that  this  word  is 
always  employed  in  the  Ethio- 
pic, in  rendering  both  of  these 
Greek  words.  But  this  is  a 
mistake;  and  the  conclusion 
built  upon  it  may  therefore  be 
unsound. 

The  quotations  of  the  Fathers 
remain  to  be  considered.  A 
summary  of  their  testimony  we 
shall  now  exhibit  in  chronolog- 
ical order. 
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Tht  Church  op  the  Lord. 
Centuiy  2.  Irenseus, Apostolical 
Constitutions. 

3.  Council  of  Carthage. 

4.  Lucifei',     Didymus, 

Jeronij  and  Augus- 
tine. 

5. 

6.  Maximus. 


The  Church  of  God. 


Epiphanius,  Basil,  Ambrose. 


Cassian,  Ibas,  Celestine. 
Fulgentius,  Primasius,  Bede. 


Probable  Quotations.. 
Century  4.  Eusebius,  Athanasi- 
iis,  and  Chrysostom. 

5.  Asterius,  Cyril,  and  ]    Arcadius. 

Theodoret. 

6.  Arator. 


It  is  difficult  rightly  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  several  of  the 
quotations  of  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  determined 
with  respect  to  some,  whether 
the  authors  meant  to  quote  Acts 
XX,  28.  With  respect  toothers, 
sufficient  comparisons  between 
the  different  copies  of  the  Fa- 
thers, do  not  appear  to  us  to 
Jhave  been  made.  The  number 
of  witnesses,  where  the  quota- 
tion is  pretty  clear,  is  in  favor  of 
our  common  reading;  the  anti- 
quity  in  favor  of  Griesbach's  a- 
mendment.  Considering  this, 
and  also  the  number  of  probable 
testimonies  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
taking  also  into  the  account  the 
testimony  of  MSS.  and  Versions, 
the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Lord. 

That  the  common  reading, 
however,  "has  not  more  authori- 
ty in  its  favor,  than  the  famous 
reading  of  the  7th  command- 
ment in  one  of  the  editions  of 
King  James'  Bible,"  is  one  of 
those  broad,  and,  as  we  trust 
now  appears,  unfounded  asser- 
tions, which,  on  so  solemn  and 
sacred  a  subject  as  that  in  ques- 


tion, do  not  admit  of  any  excuse 
or  palliation. 

That  there  have  been  many 
Christians,  and  some  eminent 
men,  who  have  adduced  the  text 
in  question,  as  it  stands  in  our 
common  Bibles,  in  support  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  that  this  has  been 
an  universal  practice  among 
Trinitarians,  is  by  no  means  true. 

Athanasius,  who  must  be  sup-  - 
posed  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  Trinitarian  controver- 
sy, seems  to  have  felt  a  strong 
repugnance  to  the  expression, 
the  blood  of  God,  to  which  the 
verse,  as  it  stands  in  oXir  com- 
mon Bibles,  is  equivalent.  In 
his  second  book  against  Apolli- 
narius,  chap,  xii,  he  says;  "The 
Scriptures  have  no  where  men- 
tioned the  blood  of  God,  or  God 
suffering  and  rising  through  the 
flesh.  These  are  the  darings  of 
the  Arians,  since  they  do  do  not 
confess  the  Son  of  God  to  be  the 
true  God." 

By  adverting  to  the  doctrine " 
of  the   Arians  of  his   day,  we 
shall  see  the  reason  of  his  asser- 
tion.      They    maintained,    that 
Christ  was   God,   but   a  god  of 
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secondaiy  or  derived  divinity. 
The  expression  in  question  ap- 
peared to  them,  and  to  Athana- 
sius  also,  to  favor  this  hypothe- 
sis. The  blood  of  God  seems  to 
indicate  a  god  who  is  capable  of 
suffering;  and  of  course,  that  he 
is  not  immutable  and  independ- 
ent, or  underived.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  at  that  day  some  copies 
contained  this  reading,  which 
the  Arians  received  with  pleas- 
ure, and  quoted  with  approba- 
tion. 

Had  our  Reviewers  appre- 
hended, however,  that  such  a 
construction  might  be  put  upon 
this  text,  and  that  the  meaning 
of  the  term  God,  when  applied  to 
Christ,  might  by  means  of  it  be 
so  much  reduced  from  its  com- 
iTion  acceptation's  theUnitai'ians 
of  Athanasius'  day  supposed,  is 
it  not  possible  that  Griesbach's 
labors  on  this  text,  would  have 
received  no  commendation,  and 
that  the  balance  of  evidence 
would  be  found  by  them  to  be — 
on  the  other  side? 

With  all  who  are  candid,  the 
reception  or  rejection  of  the 
text  will  depend,  neither  on  the 
smiles  or  frowns  of  any  men  of 
whatever  pai'ty  they  may  be;  nor 
yet,  on  the  unqualified  assei'- 
tions  of  Reviewers.  Every  man 
who  is  able,  and  especially  eve- 
ry Christian  minister,  is  bound 
to  examine  with  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  neither  lightly  to  re- 
ject a  text  sanctioned  by  so  long 
and  so  general  usage,  nor  hasti- 
ly to  overlook  all  the  testimony 
which  appears  against  it.  Eve- 
ry man  must  judge  for  himself. 

We  proceed  to  the  second 
text,  which  has  been  contempt- 
uously proscribed  from  the  Sa- 
red  Canon  by  our  Reviewers. 

1  Tim.  iii,  16.      y/zzc/,  luithout 


coyitroversy,  great  is  the  myste- 
ry of  godliness:  God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  fleshy  justified  in  the 
Spirit^  seen  of  angels^  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles,  belie~ved  on  in 
the  ivorld,  received  uji  into  glory. 
Besides  the  common   reading 

t)C,*  or  0f og,  God,  there  are 
two  others,  OC,  who,  and  O, 
which;  and  for  each  of  these,  ve- 
ry considerable  authorities  ai'e 
alleged. 

The  Greek  MSS.  which  con- 
tain this  passage,  are    uniformly 

in  favor  of  the  reading  ©C; 
with  the  exception  of  six,  that 
ai^e  said  to  have  OC,  and  one 
that  has  O.  Grie^sbach,  howev- 
er,  thinks  that  the  multitude  of 

MSS.  which  have  0C  are  out- 
weighed by  the  six  that  have 
OC.  These  six,  he  says,  are  A, 
C,  F,  G,  17.,  and  73.  A,  C,  and 
17.,  are  the  only  pure  Alexan- 
drine copies;  F  and  G  are  an- 
cient MSS.  of  the  western  class; 
and  73.,  is  one  of  the  best  MSS. 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles:  while  tfie 

MSS.  which  read  ©C  lie  repre- 
sents as  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern date,  and  chiefly  of  the  By- 
zantine class. 

It  should  be  remarked  here, 
that  this  representation  does  not 
appear  to  be  strictly  correct. 
Among  the    MSS.    which   read 

©C,  are  found  one  of  Matthai's 
which  he  attributes  to  the  9th. 
Century;  47.,  67.,  and  80.,  which, 
he  acknowledges,  are  among 
the  best  of  the  MSS.  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles;  and  31.,  37.,  39., 
46.,  71.,  and  74., which  he  calls  ri- 
vals of  the  former.    (See  p.  viii, 

*  Tlie  ancient  form  of  2,. or  f,  in 
the  Greek  MSS.  resembles  our  Eng- 
lish C, 
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of  torn,  ii.)  To  these  may  prob- 
ably be  added  I,  from  the  silence 
of  its  collators  Blanchini  and 
Birch. 

If  all  these  MSS,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  all  other  Greek  MSS., 
7  only  excepted,  are  outweighed 
by  these  7,  surely  the  testimo- 
ny of  these  should  be  united, 
clear,  and  ancient.  The  agree- 
ment of  their  testimony,  howev- 
er, is  doubtful.  Wetstein  says, 
that  the  reading  in  F  and  G  is 
OC.  If  so,  what  can  be  meant 
but  ©C?  Subsequent  collators, 
however,  are  rather  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  OC. 

The  reading  in  A,  or  the  fa- 
mous Alexandrine  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  doubt  and  dis- 
pute, owing  to  the  controverted 
word  having  been,  in  some  of 
the  lines  essential  to  determine 
its  character,  retouched  by  a 
modern    hand.      Mill,   Wotton, 

and  Berriman,  declare  for  0C, 
while  Wetstein,  Dr.  Owen,  Mr. 
Bowyer,  and  Mr.  Nichols,  are  of 
a  contrary  opinion. 

In  C,    another  MS.  of  the  six 

Fathers.     Clear  Quotations 


supposed  to  contain  OC,  the 
reading  as  it  now  appears  is  oc- 
Dr.  Woide  thinks  that  the  line 
of  abbreviation  over  the  top  was 
a  firima  manii;  but  Bentley  and 
Griesbach  suppose,  that  although 
ancient,  it  was  added  after  the 
original  copy  was  completed. 

It  appears,  then,  that  four  out 
of  the  six  readings,  supposed  by 
Griesbach  to  be  OC,  have  not 
only  been  called  in  question,  but 
deemed  doubtful  after  examina- 
tion by  critical  scholars.  Al- 
though the  probabilities  may  be 
in  favor  of  OC  with  respect  to 
these  four,  yet  only  two  undis- 
puted testimomies,  among  all 
the  Greek  MSS,,  exist  in  favor 
of  this  reading. 

The  only  Greek  MS.  which, 
reads  O  is  marked  D,  and 
thought  to  be  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century. 

VERSIONS. 

In  favor  of  0C,  the  Polyglott 
Arabic,  and  Sclavonian.  In  fa- 
vor of  OC  or  O,  the  Coptic,  the 
Ethiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  two 
Syriac  Versions,  the  Sahidic,  the 
Itala,  and  the  Vulgate. 


Cent.  2. 


4. 


0C 

Apostolical     Constitu- 
tions. 

Lactantius;      Gregory 
Nyssen    very    clearly; 
Chrysostom,     clearly, 
several  times. 
Theodoret. 


OC  or  O. 


Gelasius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem; 
Epiphanius,  Augustine. 


Cent. 


0C 

Ignatius. 

Hypolitus,  as  quoted  by 

Theodoret. 

Basil. 


Cassian,  Mercator,  Leo. 
Fulgentius,  Primasius. 

Probable  Quotations. 

OC  or  O. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
Origen,  as  translated   by  Ruffi- 

nus. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  Jer- 
Cvril  rom. 
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From  the  evidence  hitherto 
stated,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  for  or 
against    the     common   reading, 

©C  is  in  a  far  greater  number 
of  MSS.;  but  the  relative  pro- 
noun appears  to  be  in  some  of 
the  most  ancient.  The  Alex- 
andrine, however,  has  been  so 
much  altered  as  to  render  its 
primitive  reading  very  doubt- 
ful. Others  of  the  six,  vi^hich 
Griesbach  supposes  lead  OC, 
it  has  been  already  shewn,  are 
controverted  by  able  critics. 

Again:  0c  occurs  more  fre- 
quently than  OC  in  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  in  several  instances 
where  the  quotation  is  marked 
beyond  all  doubt;  but  then  it  is 
never  quoted  by  the  Latin,  if 
perhaps  Jerom  may  be  except- 
ed. 

Lastly,  0C    is    supported   by 

only  two  versions,  and  those  of 
the  least  value,  while  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  in  eight,  includ- 
ing such  as  are  most  ancient  and 
independent  of  each  other. 

If  vi^e  compare  OC  and  O, 
there  appear  for  OC  six  MSS. 
and  two  versions;  and  for  O  one 
MS.  and  one  version. 

The  Greek  Fathers  never 
quote  the  neuter  pronoun;  the 
Latin  constantly. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered 
the  external  evidence;  that  is, 
the  authority  of  MSS.,  Versions, 
and  the  Fathers.  But  an  inqui- 
ry of  this  sort  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, without  examining  the 
internal  evidence,  that  is,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  several 
readings;  which  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  goodness  of  the 
grammatical  construction,  and 
the    perspicuity   of   the    sense. 


In  some  cases  this  may  be  deci- 
sive, and  prevail  against  a  great 
body  of  external  proofs.  For 
example:  there  is  an  error  in  an 
ancient  copy  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  xii.  32.  The  copy 
reads  thus:  "  Whosoever  speak- 
eth  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
man^  it  shall  Nof  be  forgiven 
him'."  But  if  all  the  MSS.  had 
concurred  in  this  reading,  the 
following  words  would  have 
proved  that  the  word  not,  here 
inserted,  is  spurious.  These 
words  are:  "But  whosoever 
speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  nei* 
ther  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come."  The  antithesis 
between  the  two  members  of  the 
sentence,  plainly  requires,  that, 
the  latter  being  negative,  the 
former  should  be  affirmative. 

It  does  appear  to  us,  that  the 
want  of  an  antecedent  is  a  very 
strong  objection  against  the  use 
of  the  relative  pronoun  OC. 
The  best  way  of  making  the  con^ 
struction  grammatical  and  the 
meaning  clear,  is  to  suppose  an 
ellipsis:  "Great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness  [that  is,  Christ]]  whs 
(OC)  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,"  Sec.  Cyril,  who  appears 
to  have  read  OC,  explains  the 
passage  in  this  way.  "Ye  err," 
says  he  in  his  discourse  on  Right 
Faith,  "not  knowing  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness,  that  is 
Christ,  who  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh."  But  such  a  construc- 
tion is  so  plainly  harsh  and  un- 
couth, as  in  our  view  to  diminish 
exceedingly  the  probability  of 
its  correctness. 

Newcome  thinks  a  diff'erent 
construction  may  be  allowed. 
He  would  translate  it:  "Great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness:  he  who 
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was  manifested  in  the  flesh  was 
justified  by  the  Spirit,"  &c.  A 
conclusive  objection,  in  our 
minds,  against  this  construction 
is,  that  it  represents  the  "mys- 
tery of  g-odliness"  as  consisting 
of  "justification  by  the  Spirit, 
&c.";  whereas  it  is  plain,  that 
the  incarnation  itself  is  the  great 
■mystery. 

Professor  Cramer  has  propos- 
ed another  construction:  "Which 
is  the  church  of  the  living  God, 
(the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth,  and  without  controversy 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness,) tvho  was  manifested.  Sec." 
Thus,  God  is  made  the  antece- 
dent of  toAo.  Everyman's  nerves 
will,  we  think,  be  so  entirely 
discomposed,  by  such  jarring  as 
this,  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  its  being  relished. 

The  Latin  Fathers,  who  read 
quod,  generally  understood  the 
apostle  to  speak  of  the  incai-na- 
tion  of  Christ.  Grotius,  how- 
ever, interprets  the  passage  in 
this  manner:  "Great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  (that  is  the 
Gosfiel^)  which  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  (that  is,  promulgat- 
ed by  human  means;)  justified 
by  the  spirit,  (that  is,  confirmed 
by  miracles,)  &c."  This  inter- 
pretation is  ingenious;  but  on 
nearer  investigation  it  appears 
to  be  formed  princ'pally  to  re- 
lieve its  author  from  the  diffi- 
culties, which  the  common 
reading  and  interpretation  cast 
in  the  way  of  the  Unitarian  hy- 
pothesis. His  construction  of 
£V  (TU^'/J,  fin  the fesh, J  a -phrase 
very  common  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  we  believe  altogether 
unprecedented,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  support.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  examine  the  matter 

Voii.  III.     '^ew  Series. 


at  large.  Let  the  reader,  who 
desires  ample  satisfaction,  take 
the  Greek  Concordance,  and  ex- 
amine all  the  applications  of 
o-fij^^.  Or  if  he  has  none  at 
hand,  let  him  consult  the  pas- 
sages to  which  we  shall  now 
refer  him,  after  observing  that 
they  are  ranked  by  Schleusner, 
in  his  masterly  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament,  under  the  same 
shade  of  signification  as  f  Cp^jve^- 
wSv]  sv  acit^Mu  Rom.  viii.  3.  2 
Cor.  X.  3.  Gal.  ii.  20.  Philip,  i. 
22,.  24.  Colos.  i.  24.  1  Pet.  iv^ 
2.     1  John  iv.  2,  3.    2  John  7. 

Wetstein,  who  approves  the 
same  reading,  (the  neuter  rela- 
tive O)  renders  the  verse  thus: 
"That  which  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  was  justified.  See." 
Supposing  this  construction  to 
be  admissible,  it  is  liable  to  the 
objection  already  mentioned, 
that  it  makes  the  "great  mystery 
of  godliness"  to  consist,  not  in 
the  incarnation,  but  in  being 
"justified  by  the  Spirit,  8cc." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mon reading  is  encom.passed 
by  no  such  difficulties:  the  con- 
struction is  grammatical;  the, 
meaning  perspicvious.  Christ, 
who  is  God  over  all,  rjas  7na7ii- 
fested  to  us  in  the  human  nature; 
or  the  Word,  who  was  God,  ivas 
made  fiesh;  justified  by  the  Sfiir- 
it,  being  declared  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according  to 
the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead;  seen 
of  angels,  particularly  at  his 
resurrection;  fireached  tmto  the 
Gentiles,  to  whom  as  well  as  to 
the  Jews  his  Gospel  was  ad- 
dressed; believed  on  in  the  nvorld; 
received  into  heaven  mith  glory, 
when  he  ascended  on  high  and. 
led  captivity  captive. 
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If  the  question  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  internal  evidence, 
we  should  not  have  a  shadow  of 
doubt  left  in  deciding  for  (^Q, 
But  as  several  MSS.,  Versions, 
and  Fathers,  of  weight  in  a  ques- 
tion of  external  evidence,  are  in 
favor  of  OC,  different  minds  will 
hesitate,  doubt,  and  decide,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  weight 
which  they  give  to  internal  and 
external  evidence,  and  the  rela- 
tive value  they  may  suppose 
should  be  attached  to  different 
MSS.  Considering,  upon  the 
whole,  that  only  six  MSS.  are 
supposed  to  read  OC,  that  four 
of  these  have  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  among  critics  of 
eminence,  and  that  a  principal 
one  is,  to  say  the  least,  extreme- 
ly doubtful;  considering  also  that 
ail  the  other  MSS.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  read  0C)  and 
that  among  these  is  one  of  the 
8th  or  9th  century,  three  which 
Griesbach  says  are  among  the 
best  MSS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  six  which  he  calls  ri-vals  of 
these;  taking  also  into  view  the 
testimony  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
and  the  internal  evidence  above 
exhibited,   we   feel    constrained 

to  believe,  that  0C  has  a  pre- 
dominant claim,  to  be  admitted 
as  the  reading  best  supported. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  we 
consider  O  as  being  so  feebly 
supported,  as  to  be  fairly  out  of 
the  question,  vi'hen  placed  in 
competition  v/ith  either  of  the 
other  two  readings. 

If  any,  however,  should,  on 
reviewing  the  testimony,  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt  OC  as  the  better 
supported  reading,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  tax  them  with  a  want 
of  candor,  or  with  improper  mo- 


tives. But,  when  the  state  of 
the  evidence  is  such  as  it  now 
is,  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  the  text  in  question,  we  do 
feel  that  it  needs  an  uncommon 
share  of  effrontery,  and  a  degree 
of  profane  levity,  which  does  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  every  man, 
boldly  and  unblushingly  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world,  that  the  com- 
mon reading,  which  has  now 
been  the  subject  of  discussion^ 
has  no  more  authority  in  its  fa- 
vor, than  the  manifest,  and  un- 
precedented blunder  of  a  prin- 
ter, who  omitted  the  negative 
word  in  the  seventh  command- 
ment. We  do  apprehend  it  to 
be  a  solid  and  substantial  reason, 
why  our  deference  for  the  judg- 
ment of  Reviewers  should  be 
very  moderate,  when,  leaning 
upon  the  opinion  of  one  individ-r- 
iral,  or  without  a  diligent  inves- 
tigation of  testimony,  they  thus 
contemptuously  banish  a  text 
from  the  book  of  God,  If  this 
ark  be  touched,  let  it  be  touch- 
ed with  trembling  hands.  PrO" 
ck/,  O  fivocul')  este  Jirofani.'  We 
do  not  reject,  (we  wish  to  en- 
courage) the  application  of  can- 
did, laborious,  sober  criticism 
to  the  text  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
if,  after  all,  we  see  preponderat- 
ing reason  to  believe  that  any 
particular  text  is  an  interpola- 
tion, let  us  lay  it  aside,  not  with 
profane  and  indecent  levity,  but 
with  that  trembling  solicitude 
which  becomes  us,  where  the 
subject  is  of  such  high  import- 
ance. 

If  Griesbach,  as  we  are  told, 
Anthology  p.  113,  "does  not  give 
even  the  lowest  mark  of  proba- 
bility to  the  received  text^0eo^)" 

in  the   small  edition,  our  judg- 
ment is  not  to  be  regulated  by 
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his  opinion,  but  by  testimony. 
As  it  appears,  in  the  American 
edition,  it  is  true  no  mark  indi- 
cating any  value  or  authority  of 
the  reading  (Qeog)  is  affixed. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  the  large  edi- 
tion, the  second  volume  of 
which,  containing  our  text,  was 
published  at  London  and  Halle, 
A  D.  1806.  Now  turning  to  the 
preface  of  our  American  edition, 
we  see  that  it  is  dated  1805. 
This  preface  contains  an  expla- 
nation of  all  the  marks,  prefixed 
to  the  different  readings. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the 
second  volume  of  Griesbach's 
large  edition  was  published  one 
year  after  the  select  edition, 
from  which  our  American  edi- 
tion was  printed.  In  this  second 
volume  of  the  large  edition,  the 
mark  of  Griesbach  affixed  to 
Qeoq  is  (f)  ?  which  he  thus  ex- 
plains in  his  Prolegomena:  ^^sig- 
nificat  lectionem  marginis  non 
sjiernendam  quidem.,  et  ulteriore 
examine  dignam^  at  receptte 
tamen  inferiorem  esse,'"  that  is, 
*'a  reading:  of  the  marsrin  not  to 
be  despised,  but  worthy  of  fur- 
ther examination,  yet  infeiior  to 
the  received  one."  But  as  in 
this  case,  the  received  or  com- 
mon reading  has  been  removed 
from  the  text,  and  another  which 
was  deemed  preferable  put  in 
its  place,  this  application  of  his 
mark  cannot  be  made.  We  must 
resoil,  therefore,  to  another 
meaning  of  the  same  mark, 
which  is  prefixed  to  words  in 
the  margin,  printed  "m.ajusculo 
charactei^e,"  in  letters  larger 
than  the  others,  and  Qsog  is  so 
printed  in  his  margin.  Tins  de- 
notes that  the  word  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  received  text 
into  the  margin;  "serf  esse  tamen 


nonnidla,  qua:,  non  sine  specie 
aliqua,  ad  drfendendam  vulgarem 
lectionem.  affcrri  queant;''  that  is, 
"but  nevertheless  there  are  some 
reasons  which  may  be  olfcred, 
not  without  some  probability,  in 
favor  of  the  common   reading." 

Now  whether  it  is  probable 
that  Griesbach,  in  1805,  would 
print  a  select  edition,  and  affix 
no  mark  of  a«ny  distinction  to 
QeoQ  and  ii>  1806  would,  in  his 
large  edition,  state  it  as  a  proba- 
ble reading,  (which  the  authori- 
ties he  quotes  must  prove  to  be 
the  case)  we  leave  to  the  Re- 
viewers in  the  Anthology  to  de- 
cide. Either  the  Cambridge 
edition  has  omitted  an  important 
mark,  in  this  place,  and  so  com- 
mitted an  error  of  high  conse- 
quence; or  Griesbach's  printer 
has  deceived  him  in  his  select 
edition;  or  Griesbach  himself 
has  been  in  a  vacillating  state, 
deciding  one  year  one  way,  the 
next  another,  and  that  with  the 
same  evidence  before  him. 

For  the  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
can edition,  we  hope  this  matter 
will  be  explained,  that  the  pub- 
lic may  know  on  whorn  the  error 
is  to  be  charged.  As  we  have 
no  suspicions  of  designed  mis- 
representation in  this  publica- 
tion, it  will  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  us,  if  the  publishers 
would  explain  where  the  difficul- 
ty lies. 

Our  surprise  was  not  less, 
than  that  which  the  Anthology 
Reviewers  profess  themselves 
to  have  experienced  (p.  1 15)  "to 
find  the  learned  editor,  (Gries- 
bach) so  marking  the  results  of 
his  inquiry;"  though  we  pre- 
sume it  arose  from  a  very  difterv- 
ent  cause. 

CTo  be  continued- J 
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XIII.  ^'fn  Kssay  on  the  Ins/m'O' 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scrihtures  of 
the  Old  and  A''eiu  Testament. 
By  John  Dick^  A,  M.  one  of 
the  Mirdsters  of  the  Associated 
Coiigregation.,  Shuttle~street^ 
Glasgow.  To  ivhich  is  added.^ 
an  Essay  on  the  Insfiiration  of 
the  Afiostles.  By  William 
Parrt.  First  American  Edi- 
tion. Boston;  Lincoln  &  Ed- 
njands.  1811.  pp.  227  8c  60. 
12mo. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may 
become  acquainted  with  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Dick's  Essay,  we 
select  the  most  material  parts 
of  the  Review  of  that  work  in 
the  Christian  Ol-^prver,  vol.  iv, 
pp.  759 — 763. 

"The  inspiration  of  those  wri- 
tings, upon  which  the  religion  of 
Christians,  the  only  religion 
worthy  of  the  appellation,  is 
founded,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  a  subject  of  importance, 
whatever  be  our  decision  con- 
cerning it.  And  we  have  often 
regretted,  that  a  question,  which 
seemed  to  require,  and  fairly 
promised  to  reward,  a  consider- 
able exercise  of  talent  and  exer- 
tion, should,  comparatively 
speaking,  meet  with  so  little 
justice  from  the  writers  who 
have  undertaken  to  discuss  it. 

"That  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Dick 
is  either  so  extended,  or  elabo- 
rate, so  methodically  arranged, 
or  so  com.pletely  filled  up,  as  we 
could  have  been  tempted  to 
wish,  we  do  not  attempt  to  af- 
firm. But  we  can  safely  say, 
ihat  we  have   read  no   piece  on 


the  subject  which  has  given  us 
equal  satisfaction.  The  author 
has  evidently  improved  upon  all 
his  predecessors;  and,  had  his 
office,  as  an  essayist,  been  less 
confined,  he  might,  with  little 
additional  labor,  and  little  in- 
crease in  the  bulk  of  his  work, 
have  superseded  the  greatest 
part  of  them:  a  plan,  which,  in 
the  present  inundation  of  litera- 
ry productions,  almost  as  formi- 
dable to  literature  as  the  barbari-* 
ans  which  emigrated  from  their 
northern  hives  in  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, it  would  be  of  essential  ser-^ 
vice  to  the  community  for  every 
author,  as  he  is  able,  to  pursue. 

"Our  author  defines  inspira- 
tion, generally,  "such  an  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
understandings,  imaginations, 
memories,  and  other  mental 
powers  of  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  books,  as  perfectly  c[uaii-. 
fied  them  for  communicating  to 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  the 
will  of  God."     p.  19. 

"In  the  more  particular  expli- 
cation of  his  meaning,  which 
immediately  folloM^s,  Mr.  Dick 
adopts,  in  some  degree,  the 
triple  division  of  Dr.  Doddridge, 
not  without  just  exception,  as 
appears  to  us,  against  the  terms 
employed  by  that  able  and  pious 
theologian,  as  not  sufficiently 
expressive  or  comprehensive. 
We  discover  little  sense  of  our 
obligation  to  former  authors, 
and  indeed  as  little  judgment, 
when  v/e  consider  their  merit  as 
merged  in  that  of  the  writers 
who  supersede  them:  for  who 
cannot  write  what  others  Ijave 
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written  before?  Who  cannot 
prune  the  redundancies,  or  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies,  of  his  pre- 
decessors, in  some  particulars, 
either  from  his  own  information, 
or  from  that  of  others?  On  sub- 
jects of  natural  knowledge  Mr. 
Dick  admits  that  nothing-  more 
was  necessary,  than  that  the  sa- 
cred writers  should  be  preserv- 
ed from  error:  yet  at  the  same 
time  conceives,  that,  in  the  se- 
lection  of  even  such  subjects, 
they  Avere  under  a  direction 
which  deserves  a  higher  name 
than  sufierintendence.  In  re- 
■  cording  the  speeches  and  mira- 
cles of  Christ,  our  author  sup- 
poses, that  the  memory  of  the 
writers  must  have  been  super- 
naturally  assisted;  and,  in  the 
elevation  both  of  sentiment  and 
style  for  which  they  are  distin- 
guished, he  contends,  that  the 
same  assistance  is  evidently  dis- 
coverable. Truths  of  a  super- 
natural character,  he  justly  in- 
sists, must  be  ascribed  to  inspi- 
ration in  its  most  genuine  and 
highest  exercise;  an  influence, 
which  is  more  properly  de- 
nominated revelation  tlian  sug' 
gestion. 

"Mr.  Dick,  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed, is  an  advocate  for  the  filen- 
ary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
pp.  26,  8cc.  And  he  argues  the 
point  from  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  the  line  of  distinction, 
if  this  be  not  admitted.  We 
think  a  line  sufficiently  broad 
and  visible  may  be  drawn,  by 
confining  the  inspiration  to  the 
proper  subject  of  the  mission 
and  ministry  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles;  for  instance,  to  the 
character  and  work  of  Christ,  to 
the  grounds  of  our  acceptance, 
to     the     succors   of   the    Hjoly 


Spirit,  to  the  future  prospects  of 
mankind. 

"The  second  chapter  propos- 
es to  ascertain  which  are  the 
books  inspired.  The  common 
arguments  for  the  canon  of  the 
Scriptures  are  here  advanced. 
Mr.  Dick  does  not  seem  to  have 
consulted  Cosin's  Scholastical 
History  of  the  Canon  of  Scrip-; 
ture;  a  work  less  known  than  it 
deserves.  We  are  acquainted 
with  none  which  establishes  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
more  evidence. 

"The  third  chapter  comes  di- 
rectly to  the  point;  and,  in  an  in» 
verted  order,  for  which  the  best 
reasons  may  be  alleged,  our  au^ 
thor  begins  to  assert  inspiration 
to  the  New  Testament.  This 
acute  writer  justly  observes,  that 
the  actual  inspection  of  the  facts, 
which  constitute  the  grounds 
work  of  Christianity)  is  compen- 
sated to  us  who  want  that  evi- 
dence, by  the  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  the  new 
and  peculiar  evidence,  arising 
from  fulfilled  prophecy.  The  in- 
spiration of  the  New  Testament 
he  endeavors  to  establish  by 
three  proofs.  The  first  is  drawn 
from  the  credit,  which  the  ver- 
bal testimony  of  the  apostles 
concei'ning  Jesus  Christ  obtain-^ 
ed  in  the  world;  the  secondj 
from  the  reception  of  their  writ- 
ings; and  the  third,  from  the 
contents  of  those  writings. 

The  medium  by  wdiich  the 
first  proof  is  made  out  is,  that 
miracles  are  the  only  adequate 
cause  of  the  known  efTect  of  the 
ministry  of  the  apostles;  whence 
Mr.  Dick  justly  infers,  that 
"their  miracles  attested  all  their 
instructions,  whether  verbal  or 
written."     p.  57^ 
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"The  secoixl  proof  from  the 
reception  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  written  tes- 
timony of  the  apostles,  is  found- 
ed on  the  genuineness  of  those 
books;  the  claim  which  the  wri- 
ters preferred  to  inspiration;  and 
the  only  argument  which  could 
satisfy  contemporaries  of  the 
justice  of  their  claim,  the  exer- 
cise of  miraculous  powers; 
•which  powers  St.  Paul,  particu- 
larly, both  asserted  to  himself 
and  to  the  Coi'inthian  Christians. 
The  claim  of  the  writers  in 
question  is  explicit  and  very  im- 
portant. And  to  the  objection 
of  those  who  allege,  that  no  such 
claim  is  made,  that  is,  if  they 
mean  to  speak  the  truth,  is  not 
brought  forward  in  a  formal  and 
obtrusive  manner,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  we  found  their  title 
to  inspiration  upon  prior  and  in- 
dependent arguments:  although 
at  the  same  time  we  contend, 
that  their  claim,  circumstanced 
as  it  is,  is  a  strong  corroboration 
of  those  arguments. 

The  third  proof  is  drawn  from 
the  contents  of  the  books;  from 
the  very  extraordinary  character 
of  Christ;  from  his  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  in- 
spiration to  his  apostles;  from 
the  manner  in  which  many  parts 
©f  the  New  Tes1;ament  are  wait- 
ten,  (an  argument  displayed  in 
the  most  luminous  and  convinc- 
ing pointof  vie  why  Dr.  Campbell 
in  the  Preliminary  Dissertations 
to  his  Translation  of  the  Gos- 
pels;) from  the  doctrine  which 
they  inculcate;  and  from  the 
prophecies  which  they  record. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  proof  of  which 
the  fifth  chapter  is  dedicated, 
follows  from  the  positive  asser- 
tion and  evident  supposition  of 


the  New  Testament  concerning 
it.  But  besides  this  derived, 
there  is  additional,  independent, 
evidence  of  the  inspiration  of 
these  Scriptures.  Mr.  Dick  be- 
gins with  the  Pentateuch,  which 
he  vindicates  to  Moses  as  its 
I'eal  author,  by  arguments  chief- 
ly derived  from  the  learned 
Witsius,  but  which  seem  to  be 
displayed  to  more  advantage  by 
Bishop  Stiliingfleet  in  his  Ori- 
gines  Sacr(je.  Our  author  fur- 
ther urges,  that  no  other  solu- 
tion is  admissible  of  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Jewish  people  to 
their  lawgiver,  than  their  con- 
viction of  his  assumed,  that  is, 
his  Divine  authority.  And  hence 
he  argues  to  the  supernatural 
assistance  extended  to  Moses  in 
penning  his  history. 

"The  inspiration  of  the  his- 
torical books,  Mr.  Dick  deduces 
from  their  being  the  consecutive 
'records  of  a  united  and  connect- 
ed dispensation;  and  that  of  the 
prophetical  from  their  very  sub- 
ject. The  very  decisive  and  ev- 
idently fulfilled  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  fates  of  Egypt,  of 
Tyre,  of  Babylon,  and  those  re- 
lating to  the  Messiah,  particu- 
larly his  double  and  apparently 
contradictory  character,  are  com- 
pendiously presented  to  the  rea- 
der, as  a  specimen  of  the  proofs 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
author  is  reasoning.  The  re- 
maining books,  as  worthy  of 
their  presumed  author,  and  con- 
nected with  the  rest,  he  consid- 
ers as  justly  claiming  the  same 
privilege. 

"The  sixth  chapter  contains, 
additionally  to  those  already  pi-o- 
duced,  general  pt  oofs  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures. 
These  are,  their  sublimity;  their 
piety;  their  purity;  their  efiica- 
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cy;  their  harmony;  their  preser- 
vation. 

"The  seventh  chapter  profess- 
es to  answer  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  main- 
tained in  this  volume.  The  ob- 
jected sufficiency  of  natural  light 
is  answered  both  by  exposing 
its  insufficiency,  and  by  proving 
that,  could  it  point  out  the  path 
of  duty,  it  could  not  proclaim 
pardon.  The  partial  diffusion 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  an  objec- 
tion, is  invalidated  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  there  are  many  other 
acknowledged  blessings  partial- 
ly and  unequally  distributed,  and 
that  men  are  not  counsellors  of 
the  Most  High. 

"The  concluding  chapter  is 
occupied  by  the  obvious  practi- 
cal inferences,  addressed  both  to 
believers  and  unbelievers. 

"We  are  happy  in  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  a  work, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  peculiai'ly  call  for,  and 
which  win  every  way  reward 
their  perusal.  The  style  is 
good;  the  argument  is  both  well 
arranged  and  well  conducted; 
and  what  is  yet  higher  and  less 
ordinary  praise,  although  a  criti- 
cal work,  it  does  not,  as  too  ma- 
ny do,  chase  away  those  serious 
impressions,  which  should  al- 
ways accompany  the  develope- 
ment  of  religious  truth.  On  the 
eontrary,  the  reader  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  the  succes- 
sive portions  of  this  useful  work, 
both  with  confirmed  convictions 
©f  the  important  truth  which  it 
labors  to  inculcate,  and  with 
those  solemn  religious  sensa- 
tions which  so  important  a  truth 
ought  to  excite," 

We  are  now  to  review  tiie  In- 


quiry  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  (he  Ins f lira  (ion  of  the  Apostles 
aiid  other  writers  of  the  JVevf 
Testament;  which  constitutes 
the  latter  part  of  this  very  use- 
ful volume. 

The  design  of  this  Inquiry  we 
consider  as  highly  important  at 
the  present  day.  We  are  more 
and  more  established  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  principal  differen- 
ces in  religious  sentiment  now 
prevalent  in  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially the  differences  between 
Socinians  and  Trinitai'ians  spring 
from  a  difference  of  belief  and  of 
feeling  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  that 
most  questions  among  contend- 
ing parties  may  properly,  and 
ultimately  must,  be  i-educed  to 
one;  Whether  the  Bible  is  indeed 
the  word  of  God,  and  contains  a 
sufficient  and  infallible  rule  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice. 
With  a  view  to  this  subject  ouf 
Author  observes,  in  his  preface; 
'In  order  that  discussion  might 
be  brought  to  a  desirable  issue, 
it  is  requisite  that  those  who 
differ,  should  be  agreed  on  some 
cotnmon  medium  of  proof,  or  some 
common  standard  of  truth,  to 
which  their  differences  may  be 
referred;  for,  until  this  be  done, 
discussion  will  be  but  endless, 
and  in  some  views,  fruitless  de- 
bate.' 

"If  Christianity  be  a  Divine 
religion,  it  must  have  a  Divine 
rule,  by  which  every  thing  re- 
specting it  is  to  be  ascertained. 
The  first  thing  therefore  neces- 
sary, in  the  present  state  of  re- 
ligious controversy,  is  to  deter- 
mine what  degree  of  credit  is 
due  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
rule  of  religious  sentiment;  or 
hQw  far  the  Apostles  and  ©thet 
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writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  insfiired,  and  their  opinion^ 
are  to  be  the  guide  of  ours." ^ 

As  Socinians  have  not  given 
a  very  full  elucidation  of  their 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  the 
Author  expresses  a  wish,  in 
which  we  sincerely  concur, 
♦that  some  of  them  would  come 
forward,  and  explicitly  state  their 
ideas  of  the  hispiration  of  the 
Apostles,  because  it  is  the  turn' 
ing  point.,  on  which  the  Socini- 
an  controversy  in  general  de- 
pends.' 

Our  Author  first  inquires  into 
the  meaning  of  the  word  inspi- 
ration. On  this  point  he  agrees 
substantially  with  the  author  of 
the  foregoing  treatise,  and  with 
other  evangelical  wi'iters.  "That 
God  can,  by  his  immediate  a- 
gency,  influence  the  minds  of 
men,"  he  shows  to  be  "neither 
irrational,  nor  unphilosophical." 

"The  difficulty  of  conceiving  of  the 
mode,  in  which  such  Divine  influ- 
ence takes  place,  is  not  a  solid  objec- 
tion  against  the  posslbiUty  and  reality 
of  it.  p.  6.  If  -we  will  not  admit  of 
a  Divine  influence  in  .iny  cases,  but 
where  we  understand  the  m,ode  of  its 
operation,  we  must  exclude  the  a- 
gency  of  God  from  the  natitraiy  as 
well  as  from  the  tnoral  world."    p.  7. 

Mr.  Parry  states  it  as  his  de- 
sign, 'not  to  enter  into  the  gefie- 
ral  evidences  of  Revelation;' 
"but  rather  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject in  a  different  point  of  view, 
which  is  more  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  Christians  themselves, 
with  relation  to  the  religious 
controversies  that  exist  aixiong 
them,  and  the  degree  of  defer- 
ence that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Sa- 
cred Writings,  and  especially  to 
the  New  Testament, as  the  guide 
of  religious  opinions."     p.  7- 


It  is  the  design  of  this  Essay 
to  prove,  "by  an  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves"  that  the 
winters  of  the  New  Testament 
"were  under  the  infallible  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in 
what  they  have  taught  and  writ- 
ten for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind," so  that  "their  testimony 
and  declarations  are  authorita- 
tive and  decisive  in  all  matters 
of  religious  faith  and  practice." 

In  pursuance  of  his  design^ 
the  Author  first  inquires,  'what 
account  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  give,  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  they  acquired  the 
knov/ledge  of  Christianity;  then 
considers  what  jzist  deductions 
and  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  account  they  give  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  Divine 
influence,  which  they  were  un- 
der; and  finally  surveys  such  ar- 
.guments,  as  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject  sug- 
gest, in  support  of  that  view  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles, 
v»rhich  is  furnished  by  their  own 
account.'     p.  9. 

In  considering  the  manner  in 
which  the  Apostles  received 
(heir  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
the  Author  very  properly  distin- 
guishes the  case  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  from  that  of  the  other  A- 
postles.  As  his  conversion  was 
extraordinary,  so  it  appears, 
from  his  own  account,  that  he 
received  the  whole  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity  by  immedi- 
ate revelation.  As  to  the  other 
Apostles,  our  Author  shows  that 
there  were  three  sources  of  in- 
formation, from  which  they  re- 
ceived their  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  which,  taken  togeth- 
er,   were    suificient    to    render 
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their  knowledge  of  it  perfect, 
and  theii'  testimony  infallible. 
These  were  the  personal  instruc- 
tions of  Christ;  their  being  eye- 
•witnesses  of  his  miracles  and  ma- 
ny  other  facts  concerning  him; 
and  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit. 

These  points  are  in  our  opin- 
ion treated  with  ability  and 
judgment.  Under  the  second 
head  we  were  glad  to  find  the 
following  views  expressed. 

"As  men  of  integrity  they,  (the 
Apostles  who  saw  the  miracles  and 
heard  the  Instructions  of  Christ)  were 
able  to  g'ive  an  honest  account  of  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  without  any  su- 
pernatural or  Divine  assistance;  and 
if  they  had  only  given  such  an  ac- 
count, it  ought  to  be  credited.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  that  merely  as 
honest  and  uninspired  men,  they  could 
have  given  such  a  full,  just,  and  con- 
sistent account  of  these  things,  as  is 
contained  in  their  writings.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  supposable,  with- 
out an  extraoi'dinary  stretch  of  ere- 
dulity,  that  at  the  distance  of  time  in 
which  the  Gospels  were  written, 
they  should  be  able  without  special 
assistance  from  Heaven,  to  give  such 
a  particular  account  of  the  works, 
and  of  many  of  the  discnurses  of  our 
Lord,  as  aje  recorded  in  them."  pp, 
15,  16. 

The  second  section,  containing 
deductions  from  the  foregoing 
account,  is  highly  interesting  to 
every  Christian.  The  first  de- 
duction is,  that  the  Apostles  were 
neither  insufficient  nor  defective 
preachers  of  the  word  of  truth; 
but  had  a  complete  and  consistent 
■view  of  the  whole  system,  of 
Christian  truth  and  duty;  that 
there  was  no  diversity  of  relig- 
ious opinions  among  them;  that 
their  knowledge  of  Christianity 
was  perfect  1  as  they  ivere  ac- 
quainted with  all  things,  which  it 
ivas  the  will  of  God  should  be  re. 
Vol.  Ill,     JVe^a  Series. 


vealed  unto  men,   to   teach  them 
the  way  of  salvation,     p.  22. 

The  second,  and  what  the  Au-  , 
thor  considers  a  firincipal  de>- 
duction,  and  which  is  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  subject  is,  that 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  under  the  infallible  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  as  to 
every  religious  sentiment  which 
they  taught  mankind.  Mr.  Par- 
ry particularly  explains  his 
meaning  to  be  this: 

"In  every  doctrine  they  taught,  in 
every  testimony  they  bore  to  facts  re- 
specting our  Lord,  in  every  opinion 
which  they  gave,  concerning  tlie  im- 
port of  those  facts,  in  every  precept, 
exhortation,  and  promise  they  ad- 
dressed to  men,  they  were  under  the 
infallible  guidance  of  tlie  Spirit  of 
truth."     p.  24. 

The  Author  mentions  several 
advantages,  which,  in  his  appre- 
hension, attend  this  view  of  the 
subject.  What  he  says  respect- 
ing one  of  these  advantages  we 
consider  as  totally  incorrect. 
He  supposes  that  Paul,  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
chap,  vii,  speaks  in  some  verses, 
as  if  he  were  not  inspired,  and 
in  others  as  if  he  were.  When 
the  Apostle  says,  verse  6,  "But 
this  I  speak  by  permission  and 
not  of  commandment;"  and  verse 
25,  "I  have  no  commandment  of 
the  Lord;  yet  I  give  my  judg- 
ment as  one  that  hath  obtained 
mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faith- 
ful;" our  Author  understands 
him  as  guarding  the  Corinthians 
against  supposing  that  in  this 
case  he  was  under  Divine  inspi- 
ration, and  as  saying  that  he 
spoke  by  permission,  not  by  com- 
mand?ne?it  from  the  -Lord, 
Whereas  the  true  sense  is  un- 
doubtedly wha,t  Macknight  has 
S6 
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give.n;    viz.   verse    6;     "This   I 

speak  as  an  ad-vice^  and  not  as  an 
i7iju7iction"    or    command;     and 

verse  25;  "I  have  no  command- 
ment of  the  Lord^  Sec.;"  mean- 
ings "that  Christ,  during  his 
ministry  on  earth,  had  given  no 
commandment  concerning  the 
subject  under  consideration:  but 
he  gave  his  judgment  as  an  A- 
postle,  who  had  received  inspi- 
ration to  enable  him  faithfully 
to  declare  Chi'ist's  v/ill."  What 
reason  can  there  be  to  suppose, 
that  the  Apostle  was  not  divine- 
ly assisted  to  give  suitable  ad- 
vice to  persons  in  peculiar  and 
distressing  circum.stances  as 
well  as  to  give  commands  of 
universal  obligation. 

That  view  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Apostles,  which  arises  from 
their  own  account,  our  Author 
proceeds,  in  the  third  section,  to 
confirm  by  various  arguments 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

i.  "It  may  be  proved  from 
the  nature  of  the  Apostolic 
office,  which  was  designed  to 
supply  the  place  of  Christ's  bod- 
ily presence  to  the  Church:"  p. 
31.  But  "to.  what  purpose," 
says  Mr.  Parry,  "would  it  have 
been  to  send  them  in  Christ's 
room,  to  teach  men  the  things 
of  God,  unless  they  were  ena- 
bled to  supply  his  place,  and 
had  the  same  spirit  of  truth  to 
guide  them  in  what  they  declar- 
ed, and  preserve  therai  from  ei-- 
iJor  in  the  sentiments  which  they 
taught?"     p.  32. 

2.  "Another  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  Apostles  were  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  the  re- 
ligions sentiments  they  taught," 
our  Avithor  draws  from  consid- 
ering the  effect  of  the  fulfilment 
«f  the  promise,  'that  the  Spirit 


should  guide  them  into  all  the 
truth.^  and  abide  with  them  for 
ever.'     p.  35. 

3.  He  argues  'from  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  New  Testament 
to  be  a  guide  of  religious  opin- 
ions, unless  the  inspiration  of 
the  Apostles  as  to  matters  of 
sentiment  be  granted.'  This  ar- 
gument is  handled  in  a  very  con- 
vincing manner,     p.  37. 

4.  'If  it  be  not  allowed  that  the 
Apostles  were  under  the  infalli- 
ble guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  ail 
they  have  taught  concerning 
Christianity,  the  credibility  of 
their  doctrine  in  general  will  ber' 
greatly  impaired.'     p.  41. 

5.  'We  should  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  their  testimony  is 
true  as  to  the  facts  they  record, 
unless  we  allow  they  were  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  religious  sentiments  they 
taught,  because  this  was  a  fact 
in  their  opinion.  They  believ- 
ed it  as  a  fact,  that  they  had  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
and  if  they  were  mistaken  in 
this  fact,  how  shall  we  be  cer- 
tain, that  they  were  not  mista- 
ken in  other  facts  to  which  they 
bear  testimony.'     p.  44. 

6.  'If  however  we  were  to  al- 
low in  general  the  authenticity 
of  their  declarations,  as  to  the 

facts  which  they  have  recorded; 
their  testimony  even  to  those 
facts  would  be  useless,  unless  we 
admit,  that  they  were  under  the 
giiidance  of  the  Spirit  in  all 
their  religious  sentiments.  The 
knowledge  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  Gospel  can  be  no  farther 
useful  to  us,  than  as  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  or  import 
of  them;  but  the  import  of  those 
facts  is  matter  of  sentiment.'  p. 
48. 

7.  There  are  internal  eviden- 
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ces  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writers  in  those  instances 
where  it  is  not  particularly  de- 
elared/     p.  50. 

The  Inquiry  is  concluded  by 
a  number  of  useful  reflections. 

The  style  of  this  performance 
is  perspicuous,  and  sufficiently 
animated  and  elegant.  The  vol- 
ume, comprising   this   and  Mr. 


Dick's  Essay,  is  earnestly  re- 
commended to  Ministers,  Stu- 
dents in  Divinity,  and  Christians 
in  general.  We  rejoice  that  a 
book  in  so  convenient  a  form.,  at 
so  moderate  a  price,  and  calcu- 
lated to  do  so  essential  a  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  now  offered  to  the 
public. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  folloiiiing  particulars  rel-att'se  to  the  Indian  Mission  and  School  at  Sandusky 
are  extracted  froin  a  letter,  luritten  by  Mr.  Willij.m  Matthews,  the  present  su^ 
perintendant  of  that  onission,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  dated  March  IB,  1811. 


Mri  Badger  had  been  providen- 
tially prexented  from  attending-  to 
his  appointment  as  a  missionary  the 
year  past. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  appointed  in 
Feb.  1810,  by  the  Western  Missiona- 
ry Societ)',  to  labor  as  a  preacher  and 
Schoolmaster  amoJig'  the  Indians  at 
Sandusky.  Six  children  joined  the 
school  last  spring,  four  Munsees,  a 
Wyandot,  and  one  from  another 
tribe.*  These  have  learned  as  fast 
as  was  expected;  and  the  children 
who  were  previously  in  the  school 
have  made  considerable  progress. 
Some  have  nearly  committed  to 
memory  the  shorter  catechism,  and 
can  answer  many  other  questions  on 
the  doctrines  of  religion.  They  have 
lately  been  taught  the  rudiments  of 
Psalmody;  and  some  of  them  can  car- 
ry the  tenors  of  several  tunes  of  difPer 
ent  metres.  Theygenerallyretain  their 
native  languages,  though  they  are  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  in  acquiring  the 
Englisli.  It  is  expected  that  the  school 
will  be  increased  the  ensuing  summer, 
as  the  Munsees  calculate  on  sending 
several  more  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Matthews  preached  a  great 
part  of  last  summer,  by  interpreters, 

*  For  the  state  of  this  school  in  March 
1810,  see  Mr.  Badger's  letter  in  the 
Panopllstfor  Sept.  1810.  p.  185. 


to  the  Wyandots,  both  at  Sandusky 
and  at  the  Wyandot  upper  village  a- 
bout  forty  miles  from  tliat  place.  He 
also  spent  several  Sabbaths  with  the 
Munsees  and  Delawares,  whsch 
tribes  speak  one  language.  Some  of 
them  can  read  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  have  a  collection  of  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  which  they  suig  in 
public  worship.  They  can  select  a 
hymn  suitable  to  the  subject,  and 
sing  it  without  parcelling  tiie  hues. 
These  people  appear  more  anxious  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  and  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  than  the  other  In- 
dians  in  that  part  of  the  countrj.  The 
Wyandots  are  at  present  much  de- 
luded on  the  subject  of  witchcraft. 
The  religious  prospects  are,  howev- 
er, more  favorable  now  than  formerly. 
One  of  the  chiefs,  named  Wasp,  Jias  > 
been  very  attentive  to  the  Gospel 
duruig  the  whole  of  the  last  year. 
Another  young  man,  named  Barnet, 
appears  to  exhibit  a  Christian  tem- 
per;  and  has  been  baptized  with  his 
children  on  application  ro  the  Mis- 
sionary Board. 

The  climate  of  Sandusky  is  un- 
healthy in  the  latter  part  of  summer 
and  the  autumn. 

The  allowance  to  Mr.  Matthews 
for  preaching  and  teaching  the  school 
is  §300  a  year,  besides  boarding 
himself  and  family.   He  contemplates 
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leaving  this  employment  soon;  and 
concludes  his  letter  by  asking  prayers 
for  the  benighted  heathen  in  that 
•western  land. 

MISSION  IN  DELAWARE   COUNTYi 

Bra  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Del- 
aware County,  (N.  Y.)  it  appears 
that  the  laboi-softhe  Rev.  Mr.  Ben- 
edict, during  a  short  mission  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  have  been  emi- 
nently  beneficial.  In  one  village,  his 
ministry  was  blessed  with  about  half 
a  dozen  hopeful  conversions. 

In  another  place,  he  was  the  instru- 
ment of  uniting  and  reconciling  the 
members  of  a  church,  which  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  divisions. 
This  reconciliation  appeared  to  be 
produced  by  unfeigned  penitence, 
and  a  disposition  to  forgive.  In  this 
place,  (the  same  where  Brainerd 
preached  to  the  Tuscaroras  many 
years  ago,)  there  is  now  an  exten- 
sive revival  of  religion. 


This  part  of  the  country  is  exceed- 
ingly destitute   of   religious  books, 
and  religious  instruction.    Yet  many 
persons  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining 
religious  knowledge.  As  an  instance, 
the  writer  states,  that  Mr.   Benedict 
presented  a  Bible  to  an   old    woman, 
who  had  lost  all  her  books,  and  other 
moveables,  by  fire   about  two  years 
ago.     She  was  so  overjoyed,  that  she 
sat  up  nearly  the    whole   succeeding 
night,  feasting   on  the   bread   of  life. 
About  twenty-four  families  have  liv- 
ed together  in  a  neighborhood,  in  a 
retired  part  of  this  county,  for  ten 
years,   and   during  that   time    have 
never  heard   a  sermon.     One  young 
woman,  who  had  been  a  hopeful  con- 
vert about   seven  years,    had  never 
seen  the  sacraments  administered,nor 
been  where  there  was   an  organized 
church.      One   hundred    candidates 
for  the  ministry  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply   the  new  settlement* 
in  the  state  of  New  York. 
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NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

Lectures  upon  some  of  the  Para- 
bles, and  Historical  Passages,  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  James  P.  Wil- 
son, D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Philadelphia. 
Phil.  W.  W.  Woodward,  1810.  p,  368. 
12mo.  gl. 

Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Agriculture,  con- 
taining communications  on  various 
subjects  in  husbandry  and  rural  af- 
fairs; to  which  is  added,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Society,  Inquiries  on 
Plaister  of  Paris,  vol.  ii.  g3.  Philad, 
Johnson  &.  Warner.      ' 

"Road  to  Happiness."  By  Elias 
R.  Sabin.  Boston;  E,  Oliver.  87  1-2 
cents. 

Chaplet  of  Comus,  being  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  and  bon  mots,  cul- 
led from  the  best  sources  of  wit  and 
humor  accessible  to  the  compiler; 
uniting  the  feast  of  sentiment,  and 
festival  of  wit.  Boston;  the  Book- 
^^Uei's.     181L 


Call  for  Scripture  evidence  that 
Christ  is  the  "Self  existent  eternal 
God."  A  letter  to  Rev.  Samuel 
Spring,  D.  D.  Newburyport.  By 
Thomas  Worcester,  A.  M.  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.  Boston; 
D.  Mallory  &  Co.   1811. 

Thomas'  modern  practice  of  Phys- 
ic, exhibiting  the  characters,  causes, 
symptoms,  prognostics,  morbid  ap- 
pearances, and  improved  method  of 
treating  the  diseases  of  all  climates. 
New  York;  Collins  &  Co. 

A  Narrative  of  Mr.  Joshua  Davis, 
an  American  citizen,  who  was  pres- 
sed, and  served  on  board  of  six  ships 
of  the  British  navy.  Boston;  C. 
Bingham. 

Essays  of  Howard;  or  Tales  of  the 
Prison,  originally  printed  in  the 
New  York  Columbian,  and  stipposed 
to  be  written  by  a  debtor,  who  has 
been  confined  for  sixteen  years  in 
the  New  York  debtor's  jail.  50  cents. 
A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  inspiration  of  th$ 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcs- 
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laments,  collected  pnncipally  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  In  nine 
discourses  from  sundry  passages  of 
Scripture.  By  Samuel  Taggart,  A. 
M.  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Colrain.  Greenfield;  John  Denio. 
1811. 

A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Susan  Bemis,  consort 
of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bemis,  and  de- 
livered at  Harvard,  Oct-  21st,  1810. 
By  Stephen  Bemis,  Congregational 
Minister  of  Harvard.  Cambridge; 
Hilliard  &  Metcalf.  1810. 

The  American  Review  of  History 
and  Politics,  and  General  Repository 
of  Literature  and  State  Papers.  No. 
II.  April,  1811.  Philadelphia,  Far- 
rand  &  Nicholas.  Boston;  D.  Mal- 
lory  &  Co. 

Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the 
Supreme  Com-t  of  Pennsylvania.  By 
Horace  Binney.  Philadelphia;  W. 
P.  Farrand  &.  Co.  1810.  Vol,  ii. 

Life  of  Commodore  Preble,  1811. 
pp.  30.  8vo. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Byfield,  on 
the  Annual  Fast,  April  11,  1811.  By 
Elijah  Parish,  D.  D. 


WORKS   PROPOSED   AND  IN  PRESS. 

Proposals  ai-e  issued  for  printing 
by  subscription,  in  four  handsome 
8vo.  volumes,  an  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  John 
Owen,  D.  D. 

As  this  is  a  work  of  extraordinary 
merit,  and  as  it  is  to  be  printed  at 
the  expense  of  public  spirited  indi- 
viduals, who  are  pledged  to  devote 
all  the  profits  of  the  edition  to  an  ob- 
ject of  great  public  utility,  we  are 
desirous  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  subject. 

We  have  not  room,  nor  is  there  oc- 
casion to  attempt  a  description  of  Dr. 
Owen's  character.  His  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreius  is  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  his  most  elab- 
orate work. 

The  original  work  was  too  vol- 
uminous; and  has  been  judiciously 
abridged  by  Dr.  Williams  of  Great 
Britain,  the  author  of  several  able 
and  pious  Sermons  and  Dissertations, 
;nid  the   publisher  of  the    new   and 


splendid  English  edition  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards's  works.  This  A- 
bridgment  is  the  work  now  proposed 
to  be  republished.  Our  limits  pre- 
vent our  entering  into  a  more  full 
account  of  the  work. 

Besides  the  value  of  this  work,  it 
is  hoped  that  Christians  will  feel 
another  motive,  solic'uing  their  pat- 
ronage. The  profits  of  this  edition 
are  to  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance  oj  pious  young  men,  destitute 
of  property,  ivhile.  obtaining  a  ciassiial 
education,  tn  order  to  Jit  them,  for  the 
Gospel  Ministry- 

For  this  purpose,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Miller,  D-D.  of  New  York, 
the  Rev,  Lyman  Beecher,  of 
Litchfield,  (Con.)  and  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Emekson,  ofBeverly,  (Mass.) 
are  constituted  agents  to  receive  and 
appropriate,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, all  the  profits  of  the  work; 
which  profits  will  be  distributed  to 
them  equally,  as  soon  as  realLzedi 

The  publishers,  (whose  names  will 
be  communicated  to  any  person  inter- 
ested to  know  them,)  pledge  them- 
selves to  exhibit  to  the  reverend  gen- 
tlemen above  named  an  exact  account 
of  the  expenses  of  the  edition,  and 
of  all  the  monies  received  for  the 
books;  so  that  ample  evidence  ma;^ 
be  furnislied  that  the  profits  are  apr 
plied  according  to  their  destination. 

An  account  of  these  profits  will, 
also,  be  published  in  the  religious 
Magazines  of  our  country.  Samuel 
T.  Armstrong,  Boston,  Printer. 

J.  Simson  h  Co.  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, (N.  J)  propose  publishing  tlie 
History  of  Ancient  Gi'eece,  its  colo- 
nies, and  conquests,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  till  the  division  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  in  the  east.  In- 
cluding the  history  of  literaturej 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  ^y 
John  Gillies,  L.  L.  D. 

D.  Mallory  &,  Co.  Boston,  propose 
to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  com- 
pilation of  the  Laws  of  Massachu- 
setts,  embracing  many  important 
titles;  among  which  are  Assessors^ 
Clerks,  Districts,  Militia,  Planta- 
tions, Selectmen,  Towns,  Treasur- 
ers, &c.  &.C.  By  Rodolphus  Dickin- 
son, Attorney  at  Law.  The  worlj 
will  contain  200  or  250  pages  8vo. 
price  gl  50. 
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N.  B.  la  our  last  number  we  stat- 
ed, among  works  proposed,  that 
Lincoln  &  Edmands  had  in  the  press 
Lathrop's   Discourses   on    Baptism. 


This  is  a  mistake.  Isaiah  Thomas 
jun.  isthe  pubiisher.  The  error  was 
copied  from  the  Anthology. 


OBITUARY. 


AlEMOIR    OF    MRS.    SYMMES. 


(Concinued  fi-om  p.  480.) 


She  continued  in  the  same  state  of 
■mind,  pretty  uniformly,  till  she  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion;  as 
appears  from  many  private  writings, 
and  letters;  except  that  she  became 
more  established  and  convinced  of 
duty,  the  more  she  conversed  with 
her  Bible  and  her  God. 

If  I  mistake  not  she  communicated 
her  sense  of  obligation  to  pi-ofess  re- 
ligion, in  the  autumn  of  18.08;  but  for 
several  reasons,  she  did  not  join  the 
church,  till  April  2,  1809_. 
•  Early  in  1810,  she  raised  blood, 
became  considerably  hidisposed,  and 
exhibited  symptoms  of  diseased 
lungs.  Her  friends,  however,  did 
not  give  her  over,  till  the  opening  of 
the  spring.  From  this  time,  the 
■writer  had  repeated  conversations 
with  her  on  the  great  subjepts  of  re- 
ligion, death,  and  eternity;  but  made 
no  memorandum  of  her  remarks,  till 
the  8th  of  June.  And  here  he  would 
observe,  tliat  in  these  conversations, 
he  is  confident  of  giving  her  ideas, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  her  own 
words. 

June  24th.  Mrs.  Symmes  re- 
marked, that  she  had  been  think- 
ing whether  she  had  any  true 
faith.  Some  of  the  evidences  of  faith 
were  then  stated,  and  she  was  ask- 
ed, Whether  she  did  not  find  some? 
She  answered;  "I  don't  know,  but  I 
do  a  little.  But  it  is  very  little.  I 
want  to  have  more,  to  be  more  en- 
gaged, to  have  more  life." 

In  a  following  conversation  some- 
thing was  said  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  and  of  the 
different  characters  of  mankind .  She 
replied;    "It   is  important,  that  we 


should  know  our  characters.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  very  plainly,  that  we 
mus"  be  convinced  of  our  ruined  state 
by  nature;  that  we  are  undone.  If 
we  dp  not  see  our  depravity,  the  total 
depravity  of  our  hearts,  how  can  we 
rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  Christ?  It 
appears  plainly  to  me,  that,  if  i  did 
not  feel  so  depraved  and  helpless, 
Christ  would  not  appear,  as  I  hope 
he  does. 

.  "I  view  eternity  at  hand.  O,  I 
want  to  see  souls  concerned  about 
these  things.  1  want  every  soul, 
who  comes  in  to  look  upon  me  to  at- 
tend to  these  things  in  health.  I 
must  say,  that  sickness  is  no  timei' 
we  have  no  promise  Af  another  day." 

July  9,  Speaking  of  her  sickness, 
she  observed,  "I  have  been  wonder- 
fully favored.  Nothing  distressing 
except  extreme  weakness.  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  and  every 
thing  to  be  thankful  for.  I  am  fee- 
ble, but  seem  to  have  no  inclination 
to  go  back  into  the  world  again.  I 
have  much  fault  to  find  with  myself, 
but  none  witii  the  government  of 
God.  All  his  pi'ovidences,  all  his 
dealings,  are  right." 

Wednesday  11.  Our  friend  com- 
plained much  of  her  sinfulness,  her 
vileness.  She  said,  "I  feel  more  and 
more,  that  all  my  hope  and  comfort 
are  in  the  sovereign  pleasure  of 
God." 

July  13.  Mrs.  Symmes  began  to 
be  afflicted  with  distressing  ill  turns. 
But  her  sister  observed,  that  in  these 
distressing  seasons,  she  seemed  the 
happiest  in  her  mind.  She  could 
then  fix  her  whole  heart  more  on 
God. 
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August  8.  She  said,  "I  have  had 
a  distressing-  day;  but  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  Willi  God.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  but  with  myself.  1  adinire  the 
patience  of  God,  which  has  been  ex- 
ercised 'owards  me-  1  feel  support- 
ed in  view  of  death.  I  um  not  with- 
out fear,  but  must  say,  that  God  does 
support  me.  He  does  nothing  wrong. 
On  reflection,  I  cannot  wish  to  have 
any  Uimg  altered.  God  would  be 
just  to  forsake  me,  but  1  think  I  can 
trust  in  Hnii." 

9ih.  Mrs.  Symmes  was  in  a  very 
happy  frame  of  mind.  "1  see,"  said 
she,  "a  great  many  persons  around 
me  with  every  thing  to  make  them 
comfortable  in  this  world;  but  lean- 
not  say,  that  I  have  seen  one  of 
tliem,  with  whom  I  would  exchange 
situations,  since  I  have  been  sick. 
Not  that  I  have  any  comfort  in  look- 
ing- upon  myself  and  my  past  life.  I 
find  no  comfort  there,  but  in  looking 
to  Christ,  who  came  to  save  lost 
sinners,  those  who  Jeel  themselves 
lost  and  inidone.  The  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  appears  more  and  more 
striking  to  me  in  the  sclieme  of  re- 
demption. It  is  wonderful,  wonder- 
ful! I  rejoice  that  I  am  in  the  hands 
of  God." 

11th.  After  reviving  from  a  very 
ill  turn,  which  seemed  like  death, 
our  friend  conversed  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  Said  she,  "I  am  almost 
unv.'illing  to  come  back  again,  when 
I  had  got  so  far  along."  Several  re- 
marks were  made  by  spectators  about 
her  distress.  She  looked  up  and 
said,  "I  want  you  to  have  some  bet- 
ter subject.  It  is  no  matter  about 
my  difficulties.  God  is  good.  With 
all  my  pains  and  distress,  I  can  see 
nothing  but  mercy.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  Divine  dealings; 
yes,  (after  a  pause,)  I  am  perfectly 
siatisfied,  I  cannot  say  any  thing  to 
the  contrary.  I  am  willing  to  leave 
myself  in  the  hands  of  God.  Not, 
that  I  have  any  assurance  of  heaven. 
No.  I  have  no  rapttires  of  joy.  I 
do  not  expect  to  have.  But  I  "hope 
I  have  a  firm  and  steady  reliance  on 
God.  This  is  my  conlf;^rt.  There 
is  comfort  no  where  else-  In  sucli 
an  hour  as  this,  there  is  no  co'aifort 
but  in  G«d.     Nothing  but   preciotis 


faith,  nothing  but  religion,  can  give 
support  in  a  dying  hour.  I  have  tri- 
ed it.  Every  little  affliction  that 
brought  death  into  view  used  to  be 
alarming.  I  dare  not  say,  I  now  have 
religion;  but  if  I  ever  did  experience 
it,  previous  to  the  time  of  such  ex- 
perience, whenever  death  came  into 
view,  I  thought  that  hell  would  be 
my  poi'tion.  I  expected  nothing  else. 
I  knew  I  could  not  be  happy  with- 
out a  ne  w  heart.  I  could  see  noth- 
ing but  hell  before  me- 

The  scheme  of  redeeming  love  ap. 
pears  wonderful.  I  cannot  describe 
it;  that  God  can  have  mercy  on  such 
a  vile  sinner  as  I  have  heen !  Vile 
indeed!  I  know  that  I  deserved  the 
wrath  of  God  by  nature.  I  am  a 
child  of  wrath.  How  astonishing, 
that  any  one  can  be  careless,  after  all 
that  a  blessed  Savior  has  done,  O, 
I  have  no  hope,  but  in  my  God  and. 
Savior.  He  is  the  chief  often  thou- 
sands, the  one  altogether  lovely." 

Looking  on  the  spectators,  she 
said,  "I  wish  you  all  comfort  in  this 
world;  but  you  will  never  find  it. 
You  may  imagine  you  enjoy  comfort, 
but  you  Jviil  never  find  any  real  satis- 
faction, till  you  find  it  in  religion.  I 
suppose,  that  persons  engaged  in  the 
world  would  not  believe  me;  but  if 
I  could  have  my  health  to-morrow, 
and  enjoy  greater  riches  than  any 
person  in  America,  /  certainly  would 
not  do  it,  for  millions  of  worlds." 

14th.  After  having  talked  con- 
siderably, she  said,  "I  feel  afraid, 
that  it  may  appear  like  boasting.  Btlt 
it  is  nothing  of  my  own,  nothing  that 
I  have  do7ie.  It  is  God's  work.  I 
wisli  to  speak  it  to  his  glory,  to  show 
what  God  can  do.  To  his  praise,  be  it 
spoken, that  I  have  support  in  such 
an  hour.  I  rejoice  that  I  am  in  his 
hand,  that  he  can  do  with  me  as  he 
pleases.  I  know  that  he  can  do  me 
no  wrong." 

24th.  She  had  extreme  distress 
of  body.  She  said,  "My  mind  is 
weak.  But  I  view  things  as  I  have 
before.  I  look  to  the  same  Christ. 
There  is  no  other  Savior.  I  some- 
times have  trials."  It  was  remarked 
to  her,  "You  have  (he  promise  of 
God  for  support."  She  replied,  "If 
I  am  one  of  his  chosen,   I  have.     Hs 
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will  be  kept  in  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  God.  In  him  is  everlasting 
strength/' 

31st.  She  mentioned  her  extreme 
■sjreakness,  and  then  whispered,  "I 
want  to  speak  to  those  around  me. 
1  want  every  body  to  think  of  death 
and  eternity,  but  I  cannot  speak.  I 
liave  always  been  suspicious  and 
fearful,  but  the  Lord  has  removed  my 
fears  in  a  great  measure.  I  can 
trust  in  Him.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
I  am  not  deceived.  Can  this  be  de- 
ception?" 

Sept.  1—9.  Mrs.  Symmes  very 
low.  Her  mind  much  the  same.  Not 
able  to  converse  except  to  whisper 
a  few  words  at  a  time. 

9th.  In  the  evening,  at  a  late 
hour,  she  looked  as  though  she  wish- 
ed to  speak.  I  rose  by  the  bed  and 
listened.  I  heard  her  distinctly  ar- 
ticulate, in  a  whisper,  this  ener- 
getic and  expressive  sentence — "I  do 
rejoice,  that  the  Lord  governs  the  uni- 
verse. I  am  reconciled  to  his  will,  I 
hope,  if  he  should  take  me  this  mo- 
ment." 

10th.  One  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  family  were  alarmed.  Mrs. 
Symmes  was  altered.  Death  ap- 
peared in  her  count,enance.  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  willing  to  close  her 
eyes  on  all  things  beneath  the  sun? 
She  nodded  affirmation.  I  asked  her 
if  she  was  afraid  to  die?  She  signi- 
fied, no.  She  several  times  raised 
her  hand,  as  though  lifting  it  in 
prayer  to  God.  A  few  moments  be- 
fore she  breathed  her  last,  several 
understood  her  to  say,  with  a  falter- 
ing tongue,  though  I  thought  dis- 
tinctly, yesus.  This  was  her  last 
word.     And  thus  otu-    friend    bade 


farewell  to  a  world  of  sin  and  trial* 
with  undisturbed  composure,  and 
apparently  with  an  easy  passage  to 
the  eternal  world.  Let  all  viho  luould 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  learn  to 
live  the  life  of  the  righteous. 

Died,  lately,  in  England,  the 
Duke  de  ALBUQ.uER<i.uE,  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador 

At  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.)  Mrs.  Hix- 
ON,  aged  100. 

At  Greenwich,  (N.  Y.)  Mrs.  Sta- 
ples, aged  103. 

In  the  county  of  Bladen,  (N.  C.) 
on  the  22d  of  January  last,  Mrs,  Ma- 
ry Sutton,  aged  116.  She  was  a 
native  of  Culpepper  county,  Virginia, 
and  had  five  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters, who  are  all  now  living.  Her 
descendants  amount  to  1492.  At 
52  her  eyesight  failed  her,  but  re- 
turned again  at  76  as  good  as  ever, 
and  continued  so  to  98;  then  it  failed 
again  to  her  death. 

Lately,  in  London,  Henry  Hope, 
Esq.  formerly  at  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Hope,  of  Amsterdam, 
which  he  quitted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution.  He 
left  property  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  sterling,  besides  the  most  ex- 
tensive collection  of  pictures  in  the 
possession  of  any  individual  in  Eu- 
rope. 

At  Wells,  (Maine,)  lately,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  the  Rev.  Moses 
Hemmenway,  D.  D.  minister  of  that 
place. 

In  Cambridge,  on  the  25th  inst. 
the  Hon.  Francis  Dana,  Esq,  late 
Cliief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Massachusetts,  aged  68. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Fev.  Oliver  Peabody  is  respectfully  desired  to 
send  us  his  name,  as  we  insert  no  communication  of  this  kind  unless  we 
either  know  the  writer,  or  are  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  stated. 

We  intended  to  have  inserted  a  JRevieiv  of  Dr.  Buchanan^s  Memoir,  but 
could  not  for  want  of  room. 

A  communication  on  Cent  Societies  may  be  useful  hereafter. 
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Some  of  the  more  remarkable 
circumstances,  which  accom- 
panied this  conversion  in  its  pro- 
gress, are  as  follow. 

After  Mr.  M.  had  been  a  fa- 
vorite preacher  at  Hull  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had  been  building  a  re- 
ligious edifice  on  a  sandy  foun- 
dation. "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  He  always  con- 
sidered the  fruits  as  the  touch- 
stone of  sound  doctrine:  and  he 
observed,  that  hitherto,  neither 
in  his  own  mind  nor  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  flock,  were  those 
fruits  produced,  which,  in  the 
word  of  God,  are  universally  as- 
cribed to  the  Gospel  when  clear- 
ly set  forth,  and  fully  received 
into  the  heart.  He  began  to  be 
convinced  that  there  was  some- 
thing, during  this  life  to  be  had 
in  religion,  of  which  he  himself 
was  not  yet  in  possession;  and 
also  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  ought  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  dispositions  of 
pthers  certain  effects,  which  he 
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had  not  yet  been  the  means  di* 
instrument  of  producing.  There 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  joy  in 
believing,  a  freedom  from  the 
fear  of  death,  a  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  love 
of  the  world,  and  a  taste  for  holi- 
ness and  heavenly  things — of  all 
which  he  himself  at  present 
knew  little  or  nothing,  but  by 
hear-say.  A  secret  conviction 
of  this  sort  gradually  gained 
ground  in  his  mind,  and  met  him. 
in  all  his  religious  inquiries. 
The  authentic  accounts  of  holy 
men  in  Scripture  and  elsewhere, 
all  tended  to  the  same  point. 
His  eyes  were  in  a  measure 
opened;  but  as  yet  he  saw  as 
"thi'ough  a  glass  darkly." 

In  this  situation,  a  natui'al  and 
obvious  dilemma  occurred  to 
him.  Is  the  Gospel  of  peace  no 
longer  the  same  as  formerlyi 
Has  it  lost  its  force  and  influ- 
ence? or,  Do  I  fail  in  the  use 
and  application  of  it?  Is  the 
Lord's  hand  shortened,  that  it 
can  no  longer  save?  or,  Am  I  a 
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workman,  who  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  because  I  do  not  right- 
ly divide  the  word  of  truth? 

From  the  moment  that  doubts 
and  suspicions  of  this  kind  laid 
hold  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  M.  we 
find,  that,  for  a  time,  there  was  an 
end  of  all  his  internal  comfort 
and  tranquillity.  The  n>an  was 
too  niuch  in  earnest,  and  had  top 
much  light  to  be  satisfied  with 
Pharisaical  forms,  or  even  with 
external  morality;  but  as  yet,  he 
had  not  light  enough  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  and  extent  eith- 
er of  the  healing  or  of  the  sanc- 
tifying efficacy  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus:  he  did  not,  as  yet,  under- 
stand v/hat  was  afterward,  with 
him,  a  very  favorite  passage  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  "Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness to  every  one  that  be- 
iieveth." 

Let  the  reader  attentively  con- 
sider the  pei'plexed  condition  of 
this  young  convert:  He  is  deep- 
ly impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  an  immortal  soul:  He 
has  the  most  affectionate  regard 
for  the  eternal  interests  of  his 
congregation;  and  he  would  be 
delighted  to  be  the  blessed  in- 
strument of  saving  their  souls; 
but  what  is  to  be  done?  He  trem- 
bles for  the  safety  of  his  own. 

Persons,  who  themselves  have 
never  experienced  similar  inter- 
nal darkness,  distress,  and  trials, 
nor  heard  much  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  are  extremely  apt  to  won- 
der, that  so  good  a  man,  as  thejr 
are  disposed  to  denominate  any 
one  of  the  class  to  which  Mi\  M. 
belonged  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  should  be  harassed  with 
anxieties  respecting  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul.  Whatever  doc- 
trine be  true,  they  think,  such 


men   must  be    safe;    can    have 
nothing  to  fear. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  senseless  zeal- 
ots fight, 

His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in 
the  right. 

Obsei'vations  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever grateful,  because  flattering 
to  the  human  heai't  in  general, 
never  fail  to  disgust   the    truly- 
awakened    sinner.      He    knows 
that  they  originate  in  a  pharisa- 
ical  way  of  thinking,  and  imply  a 
most    deplorable    deficiency    of 
self-knowledge.       Accordingly, 
whenever  the  retrospective  con- 
templati®n  of  his  own  good  ac- 
tions was  proposed  to  Mr.  M,  a& 
a  proper  source  of  comfort,  he 
would  say,  and  sometimes  hasti- 
ly,   "You   know   nothing  olvie^ 
you  know  nothing    of  yourself, 
you  know  nothing  of  the  human 
heart."  For  the  intelligent  read- 
er is  not  to  forget,  that  this  man 
is  still  under  the  guidance  of  the- 
good  Spirit  of  light   and  truth; 
and  that  though  he  is  described' 
to  be  in  great  darkness  of  mind, 
yet  in  reality  he  is  not  "far  from 
the    kingdom    of    God."      The 
darkness  too  is  only  partial:    foi? 
already  he  has  acquired  an  ex- 
quisite sense   and    discernment 
of  the  e-vil  of  sin:  and  it  is  chief- 
ly in  regard  to  the  remedy  that 
his  eyes  are  shut:    he  discerns 
not  the   riches   of   the    Gospel. 
Already  he  has  a  clear  insight 
into  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
holy  law   of  God,  which,   as   a 
schoolmaster,  is  bringing  him  to 
Christ;  but  he  is  not  yet  enabled 
with  St.  Paul,  to  say,   "there  is 
no  condemnation. to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus."    By  and  by, 
his  goings  will   be   established, 
his  feet  will  be  placed  upon  a 
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rock,  and  a  new  song  will  be  put 
in  his  mouth. 

But  the  nature  of  his  happy- 
deliverance  will  be  the  more 
clearly  understood,  the  more 
perfectly  we  comprehend  his 
present  condition.  Observe,  then, 
the  dealings  of  Providence. 

The  sense  of  his  own  unwor- 
thiness  inci^eases;  his  anxieties 
grow  more  distressing,  his  con- 
science more  and  more  troubled; 
he  goes  mourning  all  the  day 
long.  Let  no  one  suspect  the 
consciousness  of  some  gross  vice 
or  wickedness  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  all  this:  For,  it  might 
be  no  easy  matter,  at  least  in  our 
ordinary  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, to  point  out  a  purer  char- 
acter. Several  of  his  contempo- 
raries, some  of  them  of  his  inti- 
mates, are  alive,  and  will  speak 
positively  both  to  the  goodness 
of  his  heart,*  and  to  the  innocence 
of  his  habits:  Many  circumstan- 
ces providentially  concurred  to 
preseiwe  him  from  the  excesses 
and  irregularities  of  youth;  and 
we  have  seen  that,  afterward,  he 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time,  either  in  laudable  studies 
in  private,  or  in  the  industrious 
discharge  of  his  professional  du- 
ites.  This  deep  concern  of  mind 
is  from  other  Causes. 

He  is  humbled  and  self-abased 
before  God,  not  on  account  of 
any  particular  ^rea?  or  gross  sins 
which  he  has  committed,  but  be- 
cause with  himx,  no  sins  are  little; 
his  conscience  is  troubled,  not 
because  he  has  more  sins  to  la- 
ment than  others  have,  but  be- 
cause his  keen,  comprehensive, 
spiritual  eye,  discovers  numer- 
ous sins,  where  others  see  none; 
and  in  regard  to  his  anxiety  and 

^  Spf;  note  p.  537" 


distress,  not  only  an  awful  appre- 
hension of  eternity  hangs  heavy 
upon  his  mind,  but  the  sense  tsi 
his  state  of  alienation  from  a  ho- 
ly and  gracious  God,  is  begin- 
ning to  grow  painful  a!nd  intole,- 
rable.  This  last-mentioned  cause 
of  sorrow,  in  a  truly  awakened 
conscience,  is  always  a  mysteiy 
to  men  of  the  world:  Nor  is  it 
possible  they  should  compre- 
hend it,  till  they  acquire  some 
relish  for  the  beauty  of  holiness.. 

If  these  facts  and  obsei'vations 
hate  served  to  open,  in  a  degree, 
to  the  reader's  view,  the  real: 
state  of  the  case  which  he  wish- 
es to  understand;  let  him  now 
recollect  two  things;  1 .  That  Mr. 
M.  in  whatever  he  happened  to 
be  materially  interested,  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  do  things  by 
halves:  and  2.  that  the  eternal 
life  and  happiness,  both  of  him- 
self and  of  his  flock,  were  at 
stake.  He  prayed  fervently  and 
incessantly.  He  searched  the 
Scriptures  with  unexampled  dil- 
igence; and  he  conversed  with 
serious  and  godly  people,  where- 
ever  he  could  find  them.  His 
health  suffered  not  a  little  from 
agitation  and  distress  of  soul; 
and  from  want  of  sleep;  but? 
perhaps,  his  hardest  conflict 
arose  from  a  degree  of  harass- 
ing uncertainty,  lest,  as  a  spirit- 
ual adviser,  he  should  be  mis- 
leading his  congregation  in  the 
great  concern  of  religion. 

In  this  situation  of  his  mitid 
some  well  meaning  persons  treat- 
ed him  with  much  imprudence. 
They  frequently  told  him,  "it 
was  through  fear  of  the  world 
that  he  did  not  take  a  more  de- 
cisive part,  in  delivering  his 
doctrines  from  the  pulpit;  and 
that  while  he  continued  to  act 
thus,  he  would  never  be  blessed 
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with  a  deliverance  from  his  per- 
plexities, and  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  the  Gospel."  As  insinuations 
of  this  sort  neither  had  facts  to 
support  them,  nor  were  suited  to 
the  proud,  independent,  irritable 
temper  of  Mr.  M.  they  rather 
tended  to  increase  his  prejudices 
against  religious  persons  of  a 
certain  class,  and  to  separate  him 
from  their  company.  He  con- 
stantly replied,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  vehemence  and  positive- 
ness,  "(that  whatever  faults  he 
might  have,  he  was  sure  that 
fear  of  the  world  was  not  one  of 
them."  The  ivhole  tenor  of  the 
religious  part  of  his  life,  con- 
firmed this  judgment  of  himself. 
The  writer  has  heard  very  use- 
ful and  excellent  clergymen  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  could  nev- 
er bring  themselves  to  lay  be- 
fore their  respective  congrega- 
tions, the  numerous  disagreeable 
truths,  which  Mr.  M.  constantly 
did;  much  less,  with  so  much 
pointed  distinctness  and  resolute 
integrity.  The  truth  is,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  now  speak,  he 
did  not  yet  see  his  way:  he  was 
daily  crying  out,  "Give  me  un- 
derstanding, and  I  shall  keep  thy 
law:  yea,  I  shall  observe  it  with 
my  M'hole  heart."  He  was  ready 
to  make  his  choice,  the  moment 
he  saw  his  duty:  Few  men  have 
been  more  constantly,  or  more 
entirely  free  from  the  fear  of 
man  than  Mr.  M. 

It  was  in  the  diligent  use  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  patiently  wait- 
ing upon  God  in  prayer,  and  in 
carefully  avoiding  every  known 
sin,  that  he  was  at  last  brought 
to  have  peace  of  conscience,  and 
peace  with  the  God  whom  he 
wished  to  serve  in  newness  of 
life. 


He  could  obtain  no  useful  in- 
struction or  advice  by  communi- 
cating with  any  of  his  clerical 
brethren,  who  at  that  time  lived 
near  him. 

The  all-important  Scripture- 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
only,  precisely  as  it  is  described 
in  our  most  excellent  article  of 
religion,*  in  a  practical  way  took 
firm  possession  of  his  under- 
standing, and  soon  displayed  its 
healing  power  in  the  due  appli- 
cation of  it  to  a  wounded  con- 
science. His  mind  had  been 
well  prepared  by  previous  salu- 
tary discipline;  and  the  medi- 
cine, therefore,  had  its  proper 
effect.  Let  no  one  be  surprised 
at  this;  doubtless  the  preparation 
of  the  heart  was  from  the  Lord,t 
and  doubtless  the  medicine  was 
administered  by  the  invisible 
Physician  of  souls.  Men  of  the 
world  judge  most  erroneously  of 
these  matters.  They  ever  sup- 
pose that  persons  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ner's  stamp  are  enthusiastic,  and 
much  given  to  depend  on  svid- 
den  feelings  and  impulses.  On 
the  contrary  Mr.  Milner  justly 
maintained,  that  there  was  no  act 
of  a  man's  life  in  which  he  is 
more  rational,  or  more  free  from 
enthusiasm,  no  act  in  which  a 
man  knows  better  what  he  is 
about,  than  when,  with  true  pen- 
itence and  renunciation  of  all 
self-dependence,  he  simply  com- 
mits himself  to  Christ  by  faith, 
and  relies  solely  pn  him  for  jus- 
tification and  acceptance  before 
God,  and  for  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings both  here  and  hereafter: 
and  he  often  added,  that  though 
Avarm  and  grateful  affections 
might  very  properly  accompany 
this  act,  yet  no  sort  of  reliance 

*  Article  XI.        f  Prov.  xvi.  1. 
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was  to  be  placed  on  sudden  feel- 
ings, impulses,  and  transports. 

That  "works  done  before  the 
grace  of  Christ  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  spirit  have  the  nature 
of  sin,"*  Mr.  Milner  not  only 
concluded  from  the  express  dec- 
larations of  holy  writ,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  articles  of  the  es- 
tablishment to  which  he  belong- 
ed; but  in  his  own  experience 
also  he  felt  that  this  Avas  a  la- 
mentable truth;  and  therefore, 
both  "in  season  and  out  of  seas- 
on" he  exerted  every  nerve,  to 
convince  gaiusayers  that,  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  fallen 
nature,  no  works  can  be  accepta- 
ble to  God,  but  such  as  arise 
from  a  lively  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer. 

One  of  the  most  common  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrines  of  grace 
is,  that  if  mankind  are  so  de- 
praved by  nature,  that  they  have 
no  power  to  do  good,  they  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  actions 
Mr.  M.  never  meddled  with  the 
metaphysical  niceties,  which  be- 
long to  this  inquiry:  At  least,  in 
the  pulpit,  he  always  confined 
himself  to  the  Scripture-account 
of  the  matter.  He  constantly 
taught  the  necessity  of  the  effi- 
cacious operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  restoring  to  the  de- 
praved nature  of  fallen  man,  the 
lost  image  of  God;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  steadily  inculca- 
ted the  important  duty  of  em- 
ploying proper  means  to  obtain 
the  ends  in  view.  He  ever 
maintained,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  did  not  operate  on  the 
minds  of  men,  as  though  they 
were  inert  matter,  or  mechanic- 
al engines,  but,  that  the  blessed 
effects  took  place  always  in  the 

?  See  Article  XL  and  XII, 


use  of  our  rational  faculties,  and 
consistently  with  every  notion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
to  which  any  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory meaning  can  be  assigned. 

Mr.  Milner  just  lived  to  re- 
ceive that  very  ample  and  deci-^ 
sive  testimony  of  esteem,  which 
was  shewn  to  him  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Hull,  upon 
the  decease  of  th^e  Rev.  Mr.  T. 
Clarke.  He  was  chosen  vi^:ar 
almost  unanimously.  But  he 
survived  that  event  only  a  few 
weeks.     He  died  Nov.  15,  1797. 

Never  was  sorrow  more  un- 
feigned or  more  general  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a  large  town, 
than  at  Hull,  on  the  loss  of  their 
pious  and  faithful  minister.     A 
spirit  of  mutual  condolence  per- 
vaded the  hearts  of  the  people; 
numbers    expressed    their,   re- 
spectful  sentiments  of  the   de- 
ceased by  the  change  of  their 
external  dress;    and   when   the 
serious  minister  adverted  to  the 
recent  melancholy  event  in  the 
pulpit,  almost   every   eye    bore 
testimony  to  the  feelings  of  the 
heart.      Some  very   remarkable  V 
wishes  were  uttered  by  pi'ofane, 
worldly,  and  avaricious  persons; 
"That  they  would  freely  give  up 
all  their  wealth  to  be  where  he 
now  was."   For  many  years  past 
the  clergy  of  the  town  of  Hull 
have,  in  general,  been  very  seri- 
ous persons,  and  have  lived  in 
harmony  with  Mi\  Milner  both 
in  doctrine  and  in  zeal.     Some 
of  them   have  been  his    pupils 
both  in  profane  and  sacred  learn- 
ing;   and  all  of  them  looked  up 
to  him  with  reverence  as  a  wise 
and  experienced  guide  in  spirit- 
ual things.     The  affectionate  at- 
tachment of  one  of  them  was  so 
tried  by  his  death,  that  he  could 
scarcely   be   induced   to    desist 
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from  mourning  over  the  remains 
of  his  friend,  or,  for  some  days 
after  to  take  necessary  refresh- 
ments. 

Mr.  Milner  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  his  little  proper- 
ty to  his  niece  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilberforce 
Crompton:  His  will  begins  with 
these  introductory  clauses:  "I, 
Joseph  Milner,  of  Kingston  upon 
Hull,  make  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament.  I  commit  my 
soul  and  body  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  Savior  of  lost  sinners. 
I  am  one  of  those:  a  fallen  spirit, 
dreadfully  guilty  and  impure  in 
every  faculty  by  nature:  and  I 
thank  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord 
that  he  hath  shewn  me  the  way 
of  full  salvation  through  his  obe- 
dience unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.  Hence  only, 
I  expect  to  find  God  my  God 
through  all  eternity;  and  to  be 
enabled  to  serve  and  delight  in 
him  as  my  only  portion.  My 
own  salvation  I  expect  only  in 
this  way,  in  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  preach  to  others.  I 
have  no  works  to  plead  for  this 
end.  If  I  have  been  enabled  to 
perform  any  that  are  good,  since 
I  was  made  acquainted  with 
Christ  Jesus,  they  are  very  poor 
and  imperfect  indeed;  stained 
and  mixed  with  much  iniquity. 
What  is  good  in  them,  is  the 
Lord's,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  him  the  glory  of  it;  and  to 
have  my  doing  so  esteemed  an 
expression  of  some  thankfulness 
to  him,  who  saves  me  freely." 

His  health  had  been  visibly  on 
the  decline  for  the  space  of  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  had  received, 
about  si,x  years  before  his  death, 
a  severe  shock  by  a  fever,  from 
ihe  effect  of  which  he  never  en- 


tirely recovered.  His  near  rel- 
atives, as  well  as  many  of  his 
friends  saw  with  sorrow  the  im- 
pression which  haid  been  made 
by  this  disease  on  his  feeble  con- 
stitution; and  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  Hull  were  so  per- 
suaded of  the  decline  of  his 
strength,  and  ability  to  labor, 
that  with  a  kindness  and  a  con- 
sideration which  does  them  great 
honor,  they  liberally  voted  for 
him,  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  a 
year,  in  support  of  an  additional 
usher  of  his  school.  This  vol- 
untary mai'k  of  the  unanimous 
approbation  and  esteem  of  hi^ 
patrons,  did  not  fail  to  produce 
universal  satisfaction  in  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  of  Hull 
were  well  convinced  that  their 
industrious  school-master  was 
in  no  danger  of  becoming  indo- 
lent: They  saw  that  he  was  al- 
most worn  out  in  their  service; 
and  they  were  glad  to  be  inform- 
ed that  now,  through  the  daily 
assistance  of  two  ushers,  he 
would  experience  considerable 
relief  from  the  wearing  employ- 
ment of  teaching  school-boys.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
he  might  have  lived  longer,  if, 
before  it  had  been  too  late,  he 
could  have  been  induced  to  les- 
sen sufficiently  his  exertions, 
and  to  guard  more  effectually 
against  the  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere: but  if  lives  were  to 
be  measured  by  what  men  do, 
rather  than  by  the  succession  of 
fleeting  moments,  his  life  would 
be  found  sufficiently  long. 

For  many  years  together,  till 
the  pressure  of  infirmities  com- 
pelled him  to  diminish  his  la- 
bors, besides  his  regular  duty  in 
the  morning  at  Ferriby,  nine 
miles  from  Hull,  and  at  Hull  on 
the     same     Sundays,    he     also 
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preached  in  the  high  church  at 
Hull,  every  alternate  Wednesday 
in  the  forenoon;  and  on  every 
Thursday  in  the  week  he  read 
the  prayers,  and  expounded  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  to  a  crowd- 
ed congregation  at  Lister's  hos- 
pital. Now,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  many  solid  hours  were 
daily  taken  up,  in  his  school, 
with  a  business  by  no  means  re- 
freshing to  the  spirits,  it  may 
seem  extraordinary,  that  he  could 
find  time  for  bodily  exercise,  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  for 
private  study. 
It  might  be  a  very  useful  lesson 
to  careless  and  dissipated  per- 
sons, who  seem  not  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  time,  to  reflect, 
what  a  large  proportion  of  Mr. 
M.'s  life  may  be  accounted  for, 
and  shewn  to  have  been  actually 
spent  in  virtuous  and  laudable 
occupations.  He  died  in  his  54th 
year.  During  the  first  twenty- 
three  yeai's  of  his  life,  we  find 
him  exerting  every  nerve  to  ac- 
quire knowledge;  and  during  a 
great  part  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
he  is  daily  five  or  six  hours  in 
his  school:  Then,  besides  his 
frequent  preachings  and  visita- 
tions of  the  sick,  his  poetical 
compositionsv  and  many  baskets 
full  of  sermons  committed  to  the 
flames,  on  account  of  the  au- 
thor's disapprobation  of  their 
contents,  there  are  now  in  exist- 
ence eight  or  nine  bunded  ser- 
mons in  manuscript,  composed 
after  the  author's  sentiments  had 
changed  and  were-  fixed.  To 
this  account  are  to  be  added  ma- 
ny essays  on  religious  subjects, 
yet  unpublished;  and  all  his  pub- 
lications, which  are  well  known; 
particularly  the  last  most  import- 
ant one,  "the  History  of  the 
Church  qf  Christ,'*  which  could 


never  have  been  brought  into  its 
present  state  without  much  time 
and  thought,  or  without  the  con- 
sultation and  sifting  of  numerous 
volumes  of  the  fathers  and  other 
original  writers.  If,  from  these 
undoubted  facts,  any  judicious 
person,  qualified  by  his  experi- 
ence to  make  the  proper  allow- 
ances, should  be  disposed  to  in- 
dulge his  curiosity  by  comput- 
ing the  requisite  portions  of 
time,  the  writer  is  well  convinc- 
ed that  his  main  difficulty  would 
be  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
hours  in  so  short  a  life  for  pro- 
ducing so  much  effect.  This 
difficulty,  however,  will  in  a 
measure  be  relieved  and  ex- 
plained in  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  him  well,  when  they 
recollect  that  his  mind  was  con- 
stantly at  work:  that  no  man 
who  ever  lived,  perhaps,  dissi- 
pated fewer  moments;  that  the 
Scriptures  were  his  constant 
study,  and  pi'ofane  history  his 
amusement;  and  that  the  sub- 
stance and  matter  of  his  ser- 
mons were  the  effect  of  many 
days'  rumination,  in  his  walks, 
in  his  rides;  and  iiot  unfrequent- 
ly,  in  company;  when  the  con- 
versation did  not  happen  to  suit 
his  taste. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ner, whether  already  published 
or  yet  in  manuscript,  are  most 
perfectly  free  from  plagiarism. 
He  profited  by  his  immense 
reading;  but  neither  his  thoughts 
nor  his  expressions  are  to  be 
traced  in  books;  unless  indeed 
in  the  case  of  some  short  and 
pithy  favorite  sentiment  or  sen- 
tence, which  had  forcibly  struck 
his  mind.  He  was  an  original 
thinker;  he  had  confidsnce  in  his 
own  judgment;  and  he  usually 
acted  upon   it:    Mr.  Milner  al- 
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ways  bends  with  reverence  and 
submission  to  the  Scriptures,  but 
never  to  human  authority. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
sermons  written  so  I'apidly,  and 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
good  to  his  congregations,  with- 
out the  least  view  to  the  publica- 
tion of  thenij  should  be  very  cor- 
rect. He  found  time  to  forge 
and  hammer,  but  he  had  none  to 
file  and  polish. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  com- 
mon mistake,  than  the  supposi- 
tion of  dulness  and  melancholy 
being  necessarily  connected  with 
very  religious  dispositions.  Mr. 
Milner  was,  throughout  life,  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from 
being  a  dull  companion.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  ma- 
ny are  alive,  who  can  speak  to 
the  sociable  turn  and  cheerful- 
ness "of  his  temper:  Nor  was 
this  the  case  only  before,  but  al- 
so after  his  thoughts  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  religious 
svibjects.  He  always  spent  much 
time  in  solitude;  but  he  failed 
not  to  contribute  his  full  share 
to  the  amusement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  company  where  he 
did  happen  to  be  present.  If, 
on  certain  occasions,  he  appear- 
ed uncommonly  grave,  or  not 
well  pleased,  it  was  because 
something  was  going  forv.-ard 
which  he  disapproved,  some- 
thing immoral  or  profane:  Oth- 
erwise, before  he  grew  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  true  religion,  he 
was  generally  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  men  of 
the  place  in  which  he  lived.  His 
imagination  was  lively  and  fruit- 
ful; and  he  had  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  ludicrous.  His 
memory  was  stored  with  abund- 
ance of  curious  facts  and  anec- 
dotes;   and  his  observations  on 


men  and  things  were  extremely- 
original  and  impressive. 

Whatever  Mr.  Milner  did,  he 
did  v/ith  all  his  might.  It  was 
before  remarked,  that  he  was" 
not  of  a  disposition  to  do  things 
by  halves.  Greek,  Latin,  His- 
tory, and  Poetry,  chiefly  employ- 
ed the  former  part  of  his  life: 
Practical  religion,  or  subjects 
connected  with  it,  the  latter. 

As  a  disciplinarian  in  his 
school,  he  was  sufiiciently  rigid; 
yet  his  scholars,  almost  without 
exception,  loved  and  revered 
him.  Several  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  his  pupils  many  years 
ago,  shewed  a  sincere  regard  for 
their  instructor,  by  erecting,  at 
their  own  expense,  an  elegant 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
High  Church  of  Hull. 

The  monument  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Bacon,  with  the  following 
inscription: 

To  the  Memory  of 
JOSEPH  MILNER,  M.  A. 

Successively  Lecturer  and  Vicar  of  this 

Church, 

and  upwards  of  30  years 

Master  of  the   Free  Grammar 

School, 

this  Monument  is  erected 

by  the  grateful  affection  of  his  Scholars. 

He  was  a  Man 

of  a  vigorous  understanding, 

extensive  learning, 

and  unwearied  diligence: 

distinguished 

by  primitive  jiurity  of  sentiment, 

and  holiness  of  life. 

He  uniformly  proved  himself, 

through  a  long  and  active  ministry, 

a  zealous  champion  of  the  faith  of  Christ; 

v/hich  his  labors 

successfully  inculcated, 

and  his  writings  vill  exhibit  and  vindicate 

to  future  generations. 

He  died 

on  the  15th  November,  1797, 

in  tlie  54th  year  of  his  age. 

*  Those  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
understand  Latin,  will  indulge  us  in 
copying,  by  way  of  note,  for  the  sake  o£ 
those   who   do    understand  it,   the  tbl- 
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The  state  of  his  mind  in  the 
view  of  death  was  calm,  and  pla- 
cid, rather  than  triumphant. 
Whenever  the  questions  were 
directly  put  to  Mr.  Milner  re- 
specting his  prospects  of  eterni- 
ty, no  more  could  ever  be  drawn 
from  him  on  that  head  than,  "/ 
caii't  say  much:  I  rely  on  the 
promises  for  strength  in  time  of 
need:  Most  probably  my  disso- 
lution is  at  no  great  distance, 
but,  I  do  not  consider  myself  in 
immediate  danger  of  dying. 
There  was  a  time,  when  I  should 
have  been  very  unhappy  to  have 
had  so  little  of  sensible  comfort; 
but,  I  have  seen  reason  to  be- 


lowing  very  elegant  composition,  written 
by  a  clergyman,  as  an  epitaph  on  Mr. 
Milner. 

Siste  Lector, 

et  virtutes  Christianas  contemplare 

JOSEPHI  MILNER,  A.  M. 

Vir  fuit  ingenio  singulari, 

doclrina,  pietate,  morum  innocentia, 

viti3e    simplicitate,   continentia,  indUstria 

spectatissiraus: 

in  docendo,  in  concionando, 

in  sacro  officio 

exeqaendo, 

impiger,  atque  incorruptus: 

la  religione  sine  fuco  exornanda,sine  metu 

asserenda, 

sine  amhagibus  demonstranda, 

potens,    luculentus,   iutegerrimus: 

Novae  Ecclesiasticse  HistoriK  scriptor, 

in  qua  quantum  Christi  gratia 

in  piorum   animos   diyinitus   effusi 

contra  omnes  advevsariorum 

insidias,  iras,  impetus, 

arrogantiam,  dominationem, 

Victrix  evaserit  et  semper  evasttra  sit, 

ex    undique    investigatis 

annalium  monumentis 

conquisivit,  expressit,  vindicavit. 

Evangelici  araorisj  veritatis  ac  fidei, 

qu»  adeo  fortiter, 

adeo  feliciter  defenderat, 

viva  indicia 

exemplo    suo   comprobavit. 

In  medio  operum  cursu. 


lieve  that  one  of  the  most  ac- 
ceptable exercises  of  true  Chris- 
tian faith  consists  in  patiently 
waiting  God's  time,  and  in  rely- 
ing confidently  on  the  written 
Word.  For  many  years,  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  live  from 
day  to  day  as  a  pensioner  oa 
God's  bounty.  I  learn  to  trust 
him;  and  he  sends  the  manna. 
without  fail." 

The  same  quiet  spirit,  and 
the  sanrie  hope  in  the  Divine 
mercy  through  Christ,  continu- 
ed till  this  faithful  servant  of 
God  was  removed  from  the 
world. 


rebus  arduis  ob  Dei  gloriam  gerundis 

nee  imparem,  nee  defatigatum, 

nee  suis  confisum  viribus, 

abripuit  mors 

omnibus  bonis  pi-teter  se  acerbissiimfl, 

Ann.  Dom.   1797,  ^t.  54. 

Hanc  tabulam 

in  tanti  viri  memoriam 

quem  vivum 

amore  plusquam  fraterno  dilexitj, 

quem  mortuum 

desiderio  et  mente  gratissimay 

prosequitur, 

poni  curavit 

ISAACUS   MILNERj 

frater  superstes 

spe 

cOnjunctionis  futurse  in  coelb 

per  Christum 

individuEe,  sanetissimee,     . 

i)eatissimse,  sempiternee. 

[Note  refei-red  to  in  p.  531.3 

The  writer  believes  that  on  this 
occasion,  by  using  such  terms  as  purer 
character,  and  goodness  of  heart,  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation,  he  shall 
convey  his  meaning  more  concisely, 
at  least,  and  perhaps  better,  than  in, 
any  other  way.  True  religion  teach- 
es us  to  give  a  very  different  meaning 
tQ  thesQ  and  other  words  of  this  fcind. 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


Review  of  Grzesbach's  Ketv  Tes- 
tament^  with  Select  Various 
Readings.       Anthology,    Feb. 

isii.  p.  lor. 

(Concluded  from  p.  515,) 

We  pass  on  to  an  examination 
of  that  much  contested  text, 
1  John  V,  7.  We  shall  give  a 
summary  view  of  the  evidence 
for  and  against  this  text,  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  possible. 


Epistles.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
sei-ved  of  the  Persic:  The  Ar- 
menian edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  1606  has  it;  bixt  it  is 
not  found  in  any  Armenian  MSS. 
31  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  known 
to  be  ancient,  and  eight  more, 
which  are  probably  so,  \tant  the 
verse  in  qviestion.  The  other 
MSS.  which  contain  it  are  con- 
fused, some  placing  the  words 
of  the  verse  in  one  order,  and 
some  in  anothen 


Out  of  the  150  Greek  MSS., 
which  are  now  known  to  exist, 
of  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  only 
two  contain  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion.    These  are 

1st.  The  Berlin  MS.  which 
is  a  copy  from  the  text  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  so 
servile  as  not  to  have  corrected 
the  errors  of  the  press.     And 

2dly,  The  Codex  Britannicus, 
which  has  been  proved  not  to 
be  older  than  the   15th  century. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
MSS.  used  by  the  Compluten- 
sian editors,  and  by  Robert 
Stephens,  contained  the  verse  in 
question,  because  the  editions  of 
these  editors  respectively  con- 
tain it.  After  the  most  ample 
discussion  of  this  subject  by 
Person,  Marsh,  and  others,  the 
probability  appears  against  this 
supposition. 

VERSIONS. 

The  two  Syriac  versions,  the 
Ethiopic,  the  Arabic,  the  Coptic, 
the  Sahidic,  and  the  Sclavonian, 
do  not  contain  the  verse.  The 
Gothic  does  not  contain  St.  John's 


GREEK    FATHERS. 

We  can  discover  no  proof 
that  the  disputed  passage  was 
known  to  any  of  the  Greek 
Fathers.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  quoted  by  any  Greek 
v/riter,  prior  to  the  1 3th  cen- 
tury. 

LATIN     FATHERS. 

Century  3.  Cyprian  refers  to  the 
text  in  question. 

5.  Express     quotations 

are  made  from  it  by 
Fulgentius  and  the 
author  of  the  Afri- 
can Confession. 

6.  Cassiodorus. 

«.  Etherius  and  Beatus. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Latin 
Fathers  are  much  more  favora- 
ble to  the  verse  in  question,  than 
the  Greek.  Yet,  when  we  re- 
flect, that  they  do  not  quote  this 
verse  uniformly,  either  with  re- 
spect to  the  words,  or  the  order 
of  the  verse,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  quoted,  not  from  the 
Greek  original,  but  from  the 
differing  Latin  versions,  extant 
in  their  day. 
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On  a  review  of  the  evidence 
from  MSS.,  Versions,  and  Fath- 
ers, the  weight  of  it  appears  to 
be  greatly  against  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  verse.  At  the  worst, 
it  has,  indeed,  more  authority  in 
its  favor,  than  '■'•Thou  shall  com- 
mit adultery."  But  two  circum- 
stances respecting  this  verse  re- 
main to  be  considered,  to  which 
the  opponents  of  the  disputed 
passage  are  bound  to  turn  their 
attention.  Until  these  are  fairly 
considered'and  fairly  explained, 
we  cannot  deem  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  passage  to  be  settled 
beyond  dispute. 

The  first  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned by  Archdeacon  Travis, 
in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
and  commented  en  by  that  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  scholar, 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  Horte  Bibli- 
cee.  The  account  given  by  A. 
D.  Travis,  and  the  comments 
upon  it,  are  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Butler,  to  Dr.  Marsh, 
the  learned  translator  of  Mi- 
cbaelis.  We  transcribe  the  let- 
ter verbatim^  as  it  appears  in  the 
volume  just  mentioned,  p.  289. 

To  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh. 

BEAR     SIR, 

When  I  liad  last  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  1  mentioned  to  you, 
that  I  thought  the  ai'gument  in  favor 
of  The  Verse  of  The  i  hree  Heavenly 
Witnesses,  or  1  John,  chap.  5,  v-  7, 
from  the  Confession  of  Faith  present- 
ed hy  the  Catholic  Bishops  to  Huner- 
ic  in  484,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to:  I  now  beg  leave  to  trou- 
ble you  with  my  tlioughts  upon  it.  I 
shall  first  copy  Mr.  Archdeacon  Tra- 
vis's account  of  it,  from  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Gibbon,  3d  edit.  p.  57- 

"In  \.  D.  484,  an  assembly  of  Af- 
rican Bishops  was  convened  at  Car- 
thage by  King  Huneric  the  Vand.il 


and  the   Arian.      The  style    of   the 
edict,  issued  by  Huneric  on  this  oc- 
casion, seems  worthy  of  notice.     He 
therein  requires  the  orthodox  Bish- 
ops of  his  dominions  to  attend  the 
council  thus  convened,  there  to  de- 
fend  by  the  Scriptures  tbeconsubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Son  with  the   Father, 
against  certain  Arian  opponents.     At 
tlie  time  appointed,  nearly  four  bund* 
red   Bishops    attended   this   council, 
from  the  various  provinces  of  Africa, 
and  from  the  isles  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea;  at  the  iicad  of  whom  stood 
the    venerable    Eugenius,   Bishop  of 
Carthage,     The  public  professions  of 
Huneric  promised  a  fan*  and  candid 
discussion  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ;   but  it  soon  appeared  thtt  his 
private    intentions   were  to   compel, 
by  force,  the  vindicators  of  that  be- 
lief to  submit  to  the  tenets  of  Arian- 
ism      For  when  Eugenius,  with  his 
anti.  Arian  Prelates,  entered  the  room 
of  consultation,   they    found   Cyrlla, 
their  chief  antagonist,  seated   on   a 
kind  of  throne,  attended  by  his  Arian 
coadjutors,  and  surrounded  by  armed 
men;  who  quickly,  instead  of  waitmg 
to  hear  the  reasonings  of  their  oppo- 
nents, offered  violence  to  their  per- 
sons.    Convinced  by  this  application 
of  force  that  no  deference  would  be 
paid  to  argument,  Eugenius  and  liis 
prelates  withdrew  from  the  council- 
room;  but  not  without  leaving  behind 
them   a  protest,   in   which,   (among 
other    passages    of    Scripture)    this 
verse  of  St.  John  is  thus  especially 
insisted  upon,  in  vindication  of  the  be- 
lief to  which  they  adhered.      That  it 
may  appear  rnore  dear  than  the  light, 
that   the  Divinity  of  the  Father,    the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one,  see  it 
proved  by  the  Evangelist  St.  yohn,  who 
writes  thus-    There  are  three  vihich  bear 
record  in  heaveii,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three  are 
one. 

This  remarkable  fact  appears  to 
be  alone  amply  decisive  as  to  the 
originality  of  the  Verse  in  question- 
The  onanner  in  which  it  happened 
seems  to  carry  irresistible  conviction 
with  it.  It  was  not  a  thing  done  in  a 
corner,  a  transaction  of  solitude  or  ob- 
scurity. It  passed  in  the  Metropolis 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  court  of  the 
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reigning  prince,  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
nents, exasperated  by  controversy 
and  proud  of  royal  support,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  congresrated 
African  church.  Nor  is  the  ttTne, 
when  this  transactiot^  happened,  less 
powerfully  convincing  than  its  man- 
ner. Not  much  more  than  three  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
St.  John,  when  this  solemn  appeal 
was  thus  made  to  the  authority  of 
This  Vei'se,  Had  the  Verse  been 
forged  by  Engenius  and  his  Bishops, 
all  Christian  Africa  would  have  ex- 
claimed at  once  against  them.  Had 
it  even  been  considered  as  of  doubtful 
original,  their  adversaries  the  Arians, 
thus  publicly  attacked  by  this  protest, 
would  have  loudly  challenged  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Verse,  and  would 
have  refused  to  be  in  any  respect  con- 
cluded by  its  evidence.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  intervened.  Cyrila  and 
his  associates  received  its  testimony 
in  sullen  silence;  and  by  that  silence 
admitted  it  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  St.  John  " 

Such  is  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis'? 
account  of  this  memorable  event;  and 
such  are  the  arguments  he  deduces 
from  it,  in  support  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Verse. 

The  opjrosers  of  the  Verse  remark, 
1st,  that  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  four  hundred  Bishops,  by  no 
means  proves  that  the  Verse  was  in 
all  their  copies;  and  2dly,  that,  as  no 
dispute  took  place,  but  the  confer- 
ence was  broken  up  immediately,  the 
sullen  silence  of 'he  Arians,  is  merely 
an  inveation  of  Mr.  Travis's. 

Admitting  the  utmost  weight  of 
these  observations,  much  of  the  ar- 
gument deducible  from  the  narrative 
in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Verse,  I'emains  for  the  adversaries  of 
the  Verse  to  answer- 

Isl.  The  Catholic  Bishops  were 
Ejammoned  to  a  conference;  so  that 
they  expected,  and  it  certainly  was 
highly  probable,  that  their  tenets,  and 
the  proofs  they  should  adduce  of 
them,  would  be  strongly  attacked: 

2d.  This  circumstance  must  have 
made  them  very  cautious  of  what 
they  inserted  in  their  proposed  con- 
fession: 


3d,  Particularly,  as  all  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  their  angry  and  watch- 
ful adversaries: 

4th.  Of  course,  though  they  might, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must 
have  inserted  in  the  Confession,  some 
things,  at  which  they  knew' the  Ari- 
Qus  would  cavil,  they  would  not  have 
inserted  in  it  any  thing,  which  by 
merely  asking  a  plain  question,  the 
Arians  could  prove  to  be  a  palpable 
falsehood: 

5th .  Now,  if  the  Arians  could, 
with  truth  have  said,  to  the  Catho- 
lic Bishops,  what  the  present  oppo- 
sers  of  the  Verse  say:  The  Verse  is 
in  no  Greek  copy,— ^it  is  in  no  ancient 
Latin  copy, — it  is  in  no  ancient  fath- 
er,— it  is  in  few  only  of  your  own 
copies:  Can  you  even  assert  the  con- 
trary? What  could  the  Catholic  Bish- 
ops have  replied?  If  M'e  are  to  believe 
the  adversaries  of  the  Verse,  the 
Bishops  could  hold  out  no  Greek 
copy, — no  ancient  Latin  copy, — no 
ancient  father, — where  the  Verse 
was  to  be  found: 

6th.  On  this  supposition,  therefore, 
instantly,  and  on  the  very  spot,  the 
Arians  could  have  shewn  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  the  Verse,  and  have  con- 
victed the  Bishops  of  a  palpable  false- 
hood: 

7th.  And  this,  at  a  time  and  in  a 
situation,  when  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Christian  world  were  upon  them. 

8th.  Now,  is  it  probable  the  Calh- 
olic  Bishops  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  sucli  immediate  and  in- 
delible infamy? 

9th.  Particularly,  as  it  was  volun= 
teering  it:  far  their  producing  the 
Verse  was  a  mere  voluntary  act: 
their  cause  did  not  depend  on  it;  long 
treatises  had  been  written  by  the  an- 
cient defenders  of  the  Trinity,  in 
which  the  Verse  had  not  been  men- 
tioned: 

19th.  Consequently,  when  the 
Catholic  Bishops  produced  the  Verse, 
they  could  have  no  fear  that  any  such 
proof  positive  of  its  spuriousness^ 
could  be  dashed  upon  them: 

11th.  Therefore,  they  knew,  either 
that  the  Verse  could  not  be  attacked, 
or  that,  if  attacked,  they  could  pro- 
duce Greek  copies,  ancient  Latin  co- 
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pies,  and  ancient  fathers  in  its   de- 
fence. 

12tli.  It  IS  observable,  that  the 
g-reatest  part  of  the  Catholic  Prelates 
who  assisted  at  this  conference,  suf- 
fered, for  their  steady  adherence  to 
their  faith,  the  severest  persecution. 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Gibbon  (ch. 
38,)  "Three  hundred  and  two  of 
them  were  banished  to  different  parts 
of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
their  enemies,  and  carefully  deprived 
of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  com- 
forts of  life.  Gundamund,  the  ne- 
phew and  Immediate  successor  of 
Huneric,  appeared  to  emulate  and 
even  to  surpass,  the  cruelty  of  his  un- 
cle.  At  lengtli  he  relented  and  re- 
called the  Bishops.  Thrasimund  his 
brother  and  immediate  successor, 
prohibited  by  a  law,  any  episcopal 
ordination;  and  their  disobedience 
was  punished  by  a  second  exile  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  Bishops  into 
Sardinia,  where  they  languished  fif- 
teen years."  Surely  it  is  improbable, 
that  men  who  could  undergo  such 
persecutions  and  sufferings  for  ^.heir 
belief  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Son,  would  introduce  a  spurious 
Verse  into  His  Word. 

This  appears  to  me  the  chain  of  ar- 
gument deducible  in  favor  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Verse,  from  this  con- 
fession of  the  African  Bishops. 
With  great  respect,  dear  Sir, 
I  am,  your  most  obliged, 
humble  servant, 
CHARLES  BUTLER. 
7th  Jan.  1806. 

Our  readers  will  remember, 
that  this  transaction  related  by- 
Mr.  Travis,  and  discussed  by- 
Mr.  Butler,  took  place  antece- 
dently, in  all  probability,  to  the 
existence  of  any  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  now 
extant.  The  earliest  date,  as- 
signed to  these  MSS.  by  the  best 
judges,  is  the  5th,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, the  6th  century.  Whether, 
then,  the  transaction  is  not  better 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
controverted  verse,  at  that  peri- 
od, than  any  MSS.  are  of  the 
contrary,  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 


cussion, and  decision  of  learned 
and  impartial  critics.  More  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  clear  up  this 
matter. 

The  second  circumstance  re- 
lates to  the  article  prefixed  to  h 
at  the  close  of  the  8th  verse. 

T.  F.  Middleton,  in  a  most 
masterly  essay  on  the  Greek 
Article,  has  satisfactorily  shewn 
that  it  is  subservient,  in  every 
case  v,here  it  is  used,  to  one  of 
these  two  purposes,  viz.  either 
of  reference,  or  of  hypothesis. 
The  article,  he  observes,  when 
prefixed  to  eig  is  not  used  in  any 
peculiar  manner,  but  is  subject 
to  the  common  rules  which  reg- 
ulate its  use,  when  prefixed  to 
nouns. 

The  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  eig  or  av 
occurs  tvith  the  article,  are 
somewhat  more  than  twenty; 
without  the  article  the  use  of  it 
is  extremely  common.  Of  the 
hypothetic  use  of  the  article  no 
instance  occurs,  in  this  coimex- 
ion. 

The  grand  rule,  respecting 
the  use  of  the  article  by  way  of 
reference,  is,  that  ivken  a  person 
or  thing,  recently  mentioned,  is 
spoken  of  again,  the  article  is  in- 
serted when  the  mention  is  re- 
newed. 

That  this  rule  is  applicable  to 
iv  witli  the  article  before  it  may 
be  satisfactorily  shewn. 

Matt.  XXV,  18,  But  he  who  re- 
ceived the  one,  (TO  £v)  the  one 
talent  mentioned  before,  in  verse 
15th. 

1  Cor.  xii,  11,  JsFow  all  these 
things  worketh  the  one  and  the 
same  spirit  (TO  i'v  v.ai  to  woro 
rivf  u/x«)  that  is,  the  Spirit  be- 
fore mentioned,  in  ver^e  9th. 
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1  Coi-.  xii,  12,  Ajid  all  the 
'nembers  of  that  one  body  (rov 
(TupiCiTog  TOT  svog)  that  is,  the 
body  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  the  same  verse. 

1,  Cor.  X,  17,  JFor  nve  are  all 
partakers  of  that  one  bread.,  ivA 
TOT  hog  aprov)  the  bread  men- 
tioned in  the  former  part  of  the 
same  verse. 

Other  instances  might  be  pro- 
cuced  wliere  the  principle  of  in- 
serting the  article  is  the  same, 
though,  at  first  sight,  it  is  not  so 
obvious.  They  may  be  seen  in 
Middleton,  p    634. 

If  we  suppose  the  7th  verse  in 
1  John  V,  to  be  an  interpolation, 
then  the  difficulty  which  attends 
TO  iv,  in  the  8th  verse,  is  not 
diminished,  by  a  comparison  of 
this  with  other  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  which  most 
nearly  resemble  it.  In  them  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  article  be- 
fore ev  is  uTiiformly  omitted. 

The  principal  instances,  which 
have  a  near  resemblance,  are  to 
be  fovmd  in  the  Gospel  conipo- 
sed  by  the  writer  of  this  epistle. 

John  X,  30,  /  a7id  the  Father 
are  one.  (£V  f<rf^ev.) 

John  xvii,  11,  Holy  Father., 
keep  those  in  thine  o%vn  name^ 
Kiihom  thou  hast  given  me.,  that 
they  may  be  one  {Ivu  wtr/V  iv) 
as  we  are. 

John  xvii,  21,  That  they  all 
may  be  one  {Iv  fe)!7/)  as  thou  Father 
art  in  me.,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  [ev  uctlm)  in  us. 

Verse  22,  ylnd  the  glory  which 
thou  hast  gi-ven  me,  J  have  given 
them,  that  they  may  be  one,  (w(7;v 
fc'v)    as    nve    are    07ie,  (vj/Xf;?    i'V 


1  Cor.  iii,  8,  He  who  plantethj 
and  he  who  watereth  arc  one  (fiV 

The  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  article  is  wanting  in  all  these 
instances.  If  it  be  said,  that 
these  are  not  exactly  in  point, 
for  that  the  preposition  sig  stands 
before  the  fv  in  the  8th  verse 
under  consideralion,  we  reply, 
that,  according  to  an  established 
rule  in  Greek,  prepositions 
standing  before  nouns  often 
cause  the  article  to  be  omitted, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  them, 
the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language 
demands  should  have  been  in- 
serted; but  no  instance  of  the 
reverse  of  this  principle  can,  we 
trust,  be  produced.  In  other 
words,  prepositions  often  causp 
the  omission  of  the  Greek  arti- 
ole,  but  never  its  insertion. 

But  not  to  rest  the  matter  here, 
instances  where  the  very  prepo- 
position  in  question  is  inserted, 
may  be  produced. 

John  xi,  52,  But  also  that  he 
should  gather  together  in  one, 
{eig  sv.) 

John  xvii,  23,  That  they  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one,  {^sig  £V.) 

Now  as  v/e  are  not  able  to  find 
the  article  inserted  in  any  in- 
stance before  £v,  except  on  the 
ground  of  reference,  the  ques- 
tion remains,  to  what  docs  the 
TO  ev   of  the    8th   verse  refer, 

except  the  iv  in  the  7th. 

This  usage  is  not  confined  to 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Wetstein,  in  illustrating 
John  xi,  52, (just  quoted)  adduces 
five  similar  instances,  from  Pla- 
to, Aristophanes,  Dionysius 
Hal.  and  Plotinus,  where  £V 
is  without  the  article,  and  pre- 
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ceded  by  en;.  Middlcton,  (p. 
636)  adduces  more  instances  of 
the  same  usage  from  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, Basil,  and  Suidas.  It  is 
the  unifornl  usage,  (if  the  tes 
timony  of  one  of  the  first  Greek 
scholars  that  modern  times  have 
produced,  may  have  any  reliance 
placed  upon  it)  to  write  ev  with- 
out the  article,  in  every  case, 
that  of  hyliothedSf  and  reference 
excepted. 

This  is  also  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.  "If,"  says  Middleton,  "the 
Concordance  of  Trommius  may 
be  relied  on,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  TO  ev  [in  the 
Septu,iigint3  where  the  article  is 
not  subservient  to  reference.)  of 
some  kind  or  other." 

There  are  some  slender  au- 
thorities for  the  omission  of  the 
article  TO,  in  the  present  case; 
and  some  for  omitting  the  whole 
clause,  V..XI  6i  r^eig  sig  TO  ev 
SiCi:  but  no  considerable  weight 
is  attached  to  them.  Griesbach, 
in  his  large  edition,  has  given  no 
mark  of  his  opinion,  as  to  the 
weight  of  these  authorities; 
which  shews  that  he  thought  lit- 
tle of  them.  In  his  small  edi- 
tion, he  has  taken  no  notice  of 
any  authorities  which  omit 
merely  the  article  TO,  but  has 
prefixed  to  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  8th  verse,  fy^ai  oi 

T^sig  eig  TO  Iv  sia-i)  a  mark 
Avhich  denotes,  that  "some  cop- 
ies or  quotations  omit  this 
clause,  but,  in  his  judgment  it 
should  not  be  omitted." 

On  the  wnoie,  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  that  the  clause  in 
question  may  be  spurious.  But, 
we  believe,  no  one  pretends, 
that  it  can  be  rendered  probable 


in  any  degree,  that  \^  worth  no- 
tice 

As  the  authentifuty"'of  the  8th 
vcrscj  then,  is  established;  as  it 
is  an  established  rule  of  con- 
struction in  the  Greek  language, 
that  the  article  must  subserve 
the  purpose  of  reference.,  or  hy- 
pothesis;  and  as  hypothesis  is 
here  out  of  question,  it  remains 
to  inquire,  to  what  TO  h '  in  the 
8th  verse  refers.  If  it  does  not 
refer  to  £V  in  the  7th  verse,  and 
thus  come  under  the  rule  re- 
specting renewed  mention^  above 
described,  we  acknov/ledge  our- 
selves unable  to  divine  to  what 
it  does  refer. 

Before  the  question,  then,  re- 
specting the  controverted  verse, 
can  be  truly  said  to  be  so  com- 
pletely settled  as  these  Reitnewers 
imagine,  two  things  of  no  small 
difficulty  are  to  be  accomplished. 
The  first  is  fairly  and  satisfacto- 
rily to  answer  the  questions, 
which  Mr.  Butler  has  proposed 
in  his' comments  on  the  account 
of  Mr,  Travis:  The  second,  to 
shew,  either  that  the  eight  verse 
is  spurious,  (or  at  any  rate  the 
last  clause  of  it,  or  the  article  in 
this  clause)  or  that  the  above 
rule  i-especting  the  use  of  the 
ai'ticle  and  the  application  of  it 
to  the  New  Testament  has  no 
solid  foundation.  This  will  fur- 
nish labor  enoiigh  to  employ  the 
Anthology  critics  for  some  time 
t  J  come;  and  we  shall  wait  with 
all  reasonable  patience  for  the 
result  of  their  learned  researchV- 
es.  Until  these  things  be  done, 
it  is  worse  that  rashness  to  speak 
so  contemptuously  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  they  have  spoken.  If  it 
should  be  said,  by  way  of  exten- 
uation, that  they  had  examined 
only  the   e,vidence  as  it  appears 
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in  Gi4esbach,  Wetstein,  or  Per- 
son and  Marsh's  lettei'B  to  Trav- 
is, the  plea  cannot  be  admitted. 
The  arbiters  of  literature  and 
biblical  criticism  have  no /right 
to  be  unacquainted  with  what  is 
public,  on  a  subject  of  such  no- 
toriety as  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  have  read  Butler 
and  Middleton,  and  still  with 
what  these  authors  have  said  in 
view,  have  expressed  themselves 
as  has  been  already  shewn,  there 
is  something  too  indecorous  and 
disingenuous  in  their  condvict, 
to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by 
any  person  of  an  upright  and 
truly  liberal  mind. 

We  do  not  aver,  that  no  man 
can  honestly  reject  the  text  in 
question  as  spurious.  We  must 
certainly  admit  great  doubts 
respecting  it.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  the  controversy, 
when  such  distinguished  men  as 
Butler,  and  Middleton,  and  the 
Editors  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
in  Great  Britain,  have  delibe- 
rately pronounced  that  the  mat- 
ter is  brought  anew  upon  the 
tapis,  by  the  result  of  late  inves- 
tigations, we  do  not  expect  the 
business  is  to  be  concluded  at 
once  by  the  confident  assertions 
of  the  Anthology. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  become 
more  acquainted  with  the  contro- 
versy on  this  text,  they  may  con- 
sult Marsh's  Michaelis;  Travis, 
Person,  and  Marsh's  letters;  But- 
ler's History  of  the  Controversy 
respecting  it  in  the  2d  volume  of 
his  Horx  Biblic^s  (where  all  the 
writers  of  consequence,  antece- 
dent to  the  publication  of  that 
volume  are  mentioned)  and  Mid- 
dleton, in  his  work  on  the  Greek 
Article. 

From  Middleton  the  substance 
of  what  wc  have  said  on  the  ar- 


ticle is  taken.  From  the  sixth 
and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  and  from  Gries- 
bach,  "are  taken  all  our  authori- 
ties I'especting  the  three  texts, 
whose  authenticity  we  have  ex- 
amined. In  several  places, 
where  the  brevity  of  the  passage 
made  it  practicable,  we  have 
copied  verbatim  the  words  of  the 
Christian  Observer.  In  others, 
we  have  endeavored  to  preserve 
the  substance  of  those  candid 
and  able  examinations  of  the  con- 
troverted verses,  which  the  vol* 
umes  cited  of  that  admirable 
work  contain. 

One  point  more,  and  this  arti- 
cle win  be  brought  to  a  close. 
What  remains,  respects  the 
punctuation  of  the  passage,  in 
Hebrews  i,  8. 

The  Anthology  Reviewers 
thus  express  themselves: 

"The  other  passage  to  which  •%ve 
refer  is  Hebrews  i,  8,  "Thy  tlironCj 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  which 
Griesbach    prints   thus:    *''0  ^aovOQ 

(TH  0  ^£og  eig  rov  uiuv«  ts  uimog^* 
wsihout  a  comma  before  or  after 
6  ^£0g.  by  which  it  has  often  been 
unfairly  insulated,  and  made  to  ap" 
pear  in  casu  vocandii  whereas  by  this 
punctuation,  Griesbach  seems  to  give 
his  opinion  against  this  construction, 
while  he  mentions  it  in  the  notes  as  a 
various  reading."   p.  113. 

In  the  large  edition  of  Gries- 
bach,  (1806)  he  has  inserted 
marks  on  each  side  of  G)eo?,  in 
the  following  manner,  *o  Qeog^. 
This  mark,  he  says,  in  his  Pro- 
lego?nena,  locum  -variis  viodis  in' 
tcrjiungi  posse  denotat;  that  is, 
"denotes  that  the  passage  may 
be  pointed  in  various  ways." 
According  to  the  American  edi- 
tion, he  has  expressed  a  method 
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of  punctuation  cUftcrent  from  his 
own,  by  a  various  reading:,  with- 
out assigning  any  mark  expres- 
sive of  the  value  of  such  reading, 
or  pointing. 

These    Reviewers    say,    that 

'  0  QeoQ  has  often  htew  tinfairly 

insulated,  and  made  to  appear  in 

casu  vocandi;"  in  English,  in  the 

vocative  case. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  know 
what  change  in  the  sense  is  ef- 
fected by  too  little  commas, 
which  these  Reviewers,  after 
Griesbach,  have  gently  brushed 
away,  we  v/ill  state,  that  the  com- 
mon method  of  pointing,  as  it 
appears  in  our  Bibles,  supposes 
that  the  Son  is  called  God:  ^'But 
unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne, 
O  God^  is  for  ever  and  ever." 
The  pointing  of  the  Reviewers 
requires  the  sentence  to  be 
translated  in  this  manner,  "God 
is  thy  throne."  The  difference 
is  this:  by  the  former  method, 
the  Son  is  styled  God,  and  has 
an  everlasting  throne  assigned 
to  him;  by  the  latter,  God  is  the 
throne  of  the  Son  for  ever  and 
ever:  so  that  both  the  name  arid 
dominion  of  God  are  taken  from 
Christ.  Of  such  impoi^tance  are 
the  two  commas  in  question;  or, 
rather,  of  such  importance  is  it, 
whether  0f  05  be  in  the  vocative 
oi'  the  noininative. 

The  investigation  of  this  ques- 
tion, will  not,  we  trust,  be  deem- 
•ed  unimportant  by  our  readers. 

Erasmus  seems  to  have  been 
the  first,  in  modern  times,  (we 
know  of  none  in  ancient)  who 
started  the  happy  conjecture, 
which  has  afforded  so  much 
pleasure,  and  apparent  relief  to 
Socinian  expositors.  But  Eras- 
mus does  not  give  his  .opinion, 
"It     is     uncertain,"      says     he 

Vol.   III.      Kciv    Series, 


"whether  the  meaning  be,  Thy 
throne,  O  God;  or,  God  is  thy 
throne."  Grodus,  howevfer,  with 
Rosenmuller,  Semler,  Wake- 
field, &c.  have  found  no  such 
uncertainty;  but  appear  to  ap- 
prehend, that  the  latter  meaning 
suggested  by  Erasmus  is  un- 
doubtedly correct. 

The  principal  consideration 
urged  is,  that  the  passage  in 
question,  is  a  quotation  from 
Psalms  xlv,  6;  which  Psalm,  say 
they,  is  only  an  epithalamium, 
on  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter;  and  we  can-' 
not  suppose  Solomon ,^0  bead- 
dressed  by  the  title  of  God. 
Grotius,  and  others  who  adopt 
the  construction  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  suppose,  that) 
a'n'7is*  in  the  passage  contested, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Qeog 
in  the  New,  mean  the  t7-ue 
God.  How  then  can  Solomon 
be  called  the  true  God?  Which, 
say  they,  must  be  admitted,  pro- 
vided we  concede  that  the  apos- 
tle has  accurately  quoted  the  pas- 
sage,.and  meant  that  Qsog  should 
be  considered  as  in  the  vocative 
case. 

The  assertion,  however,  that 
this  Psalm  is  an  epithalamium 
on  the  marriage  of  Solomon  witia 
Pharaoh's  daughtei',  is  a  mere 
gratis  dicttnn.  All  the  ancient 
Jewish  Rabbis  applied  the  Psalm 
solely  to  the  Messiah.  The 
Targum  on  this  Psalm  makes 
the  same  application.  A  little 
examination  of  the  subject  ap- 
pears to  us  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  credibility  of  the  Unitarian 
exposition. 

Macknight  on  Heb.  i,  8,  ha^ 
some  very  pertinent  I'emark^, 
gathered  principally  from  that 
immertal  worlf.,  0%ven  on  th^  He' 
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brews.  We  shall  transcribe  them. 

"Could  Solomon  with  any  pro]iriety 
be  addressed  by  the  title  of  God?  Or, 
could  it  be  said  of  him,  that  his  king-- 
dom,  which  lasted  only  forty  years, 
is  eternal?  It  was  not  even  eternal  iu 
his  posterity.  And  with  respect  to 
his  lovbig  righteousness  and  hating 
iniquity,  it  ill  applies  to  one,  who  in 
his  old  age  became  an  encourager  of 
idolatry,  throirgli  the  influence  of 
women.  Fartlier,  Solomon's  mav- 
Viage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  being 
expressly  condemned,  as  contrary  to 
the  law,  1  Kings  xi,  2",  to  suppose 
that  this  Psalm  was  composed  in 
lionor  of  that  event,  is  certaiiilj'  an 
ill-founded  imagination." 

Besides,  as  Bishop  Pearce  says; 

"They  who  imagine  this  Psidm  is  an 
epithahimium,  on  .Solomon's  marry- 
ing Pharaoh's  daughter,  must  sup- 
pose that  it  is  here  foretold,  that  Sol- 
omon was  to  have  a  numerous  proge- 
ny by  her,  whom  he  should  set  up 
for  princes  and  rulei  s  up  and  down 
the  world,  by  one  of  whom  he  should 
be  succeeded:  v  16.  of  the  Psalm;  In- 
stead of  thy  fathers  snail  he  thy  chil- 
dren, lahom  thou  inayest  make  princes 
in  ail  the  earth.  But  this  cannot  be 
truej  for  besides  that  we  read  not  of 
any  children  Solomon  had  by  Phara- 
oh's daughter,  it  is  certain  that  Re- 
hoboam,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
the  son  of  Naamah  an  Aramonitess; 
(2  Chron.  xii,  13)  and  so  far  was  he 
from  being  able  to  set  up  \\\s  sons  to 
rule  over  otiier  countries,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  liis  sons  kept 
tvio  tribes  of  the  Pixelve  stedfast  to 
them." 

If  any  more  arguments  are 
needed  against  the  exposition  of 
the  Psaltn  in  question,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  same  person 
is  addressed,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Psalm  to  the  10th  verse, 
and  that  -whomsoever  the  6th 
vei'se  respects,  the  same  do  all 
the  other  verses  mentioned  re- 
spect.     We   make   the   appeal, 


then  to  the  inspired  Apostle,  to 
determine  to  whom  the  6th  verse 
is  addressed.  He  has  decided: 
''•But  unto  THE  Son  he  saith." 
We  see  no  further  appeal.  Unto 
fiiE  Son  is  the  Psalm  addressed. 
./I  greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 

Bishop  Horsley,  in  the  vol- 
umes of  his  sermons  published 
by  his  son,  has  illustrated,  and 
enforced  this  truth. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  however,  has 
furtder  asserted,  that  to  construe 
d  0£oc  as  in  the  vocative  case,  is 
'"'•contrary  to  the  rules  of  garm-' 
maiical  mterfir elation." 

This  point  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  notes  on 
John  i,  1,  [ViCii  Qeo;  v,y  6  T.cyoQ) 
says;  "It  is  a  known  usage  in  the 
[Greek]  language  to  distinguish 
the  subject  in  a  sentence  from 
what  is  predicated  of  it,  by  pre- 
fixing the  article  to  the  subject, 
and  giving  no  article  to  the  pre- 
dicate." He  adduces  instances 
to  illustrate  this  principle  col- 
lected by  Rapbelius  from  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon;  as  also 
from  the  LXX,  and  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  true  nature  and  ground 
of  this  rule,  Dr.  Campbell  does 
not  appear  to  have  understood, 
though  he  sometimes,  as  here, 
correctly  recognises  its  applica- 
tion. This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  at  length  the  correctness 
of  the  principle.  We  refer  our 
readers  for  most  ample  satisfac- 
tion on  this  point,  to  Middleton 
on  the  Article,  p.  71,  Sec,  where 
they  will  find  proof  upon  proof, 
from  the  best  Greek  writers. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
noted  by  the  same  writer,  have 
no  relation  to  tlie  passage  in- 
question. 
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If,  ihen,  as  Unitarians  contend, 
0  Geog  be,  in  the  verse  under 
examination,  the  nominative  case 
to  £i7ri,  or  eaerai  understood,  we 
might  expect  to  find  6  Q^ovog 
without  the  article.  This  we 
should  expect  from  another  prin- 
ciple of  the  Greek  language, 
which  is,  "that  nouns  preceded 
by  substantive  verbs  are  without 
the  article."  If  our  readers  re- 
quire proof  of  this  as  a  Greek 
idiom,  in  the  best  of  profane 
writers,  we  refer  them  for  com- 
plete satisfpxtion,  to  Middleton, 
p.  63. 

That  the  translation,  which  we 
call  the  Septuagint,  does  not  in 
every  instance  follow  this  rule,  is 
no  proof  that  the  rule  is  not  cor- 
rects The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  have  conformed  to 
this  idiom.  Every  one,  who  has 
paid  attention  to  the  subject, 
knows  that  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion Avas  made  at  different  times, 
and  by  many  different  hands. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
style  in  it,  affording  satisfactory 
proof  that  this  was  the  case. 
Some  parts  of  this  Version  are 
literal  and  servile,  beyond  exam- 
ple. In  other  pai'ts,  we  can 
scarcely  recognise  a  resem- 
blance to  the  original  Hebrew. 
Some  parts  are  translated,  with 
a  strict  regard  to  the  Greek  id- 
iom: such  are  Proverbs,  and  Ec- 
clesiastes,  which,  in  the  judg- 
jnent  of  some  eminent  critics,  are 
as  elegant  Greek  as  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  works  gf  any 
Pythagorean  sage,  who  has  ex- 
pressed the  maxims  of  his  phi- 
losophy. Other  parts  copy  the 
Hebrew  beyond  all  propriety. 
The  Hebrew  rix  and  n  are  some- 
times translated  by  the  Article^ 
when  strict  propriety  and  a  re- 


gard to  the  nature  of  the  Greek, 
w^ould  exclude  these  two  He- 
brew words  from  being  repre- 
sented. 

As,  however,  the  verse  in 
question  is  quoted  from  the 
Psalms,  it  is  obviously  proper 
to  compare  it  with  the  usage  of 
the  translator  of  the  Psalms^ 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  differ- 
ent person  from  the  translator  of 
any  other  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Instances  in  point,  are  such  as 
these: 

Ps.  liv,  4,  d  Kupios  avTiAvjXTwp 
TViQ  'I'VX'/tg  [xov. 

The  Lord  is  the  helper  of  my 
soul. 

Ps,  Ixxiv.  12^  0  Jf  Qeog  Baaih- 
^vg  vj/xftjv. 

God  is  our  king. 

Ps.  Ixii,  .8,  0  Qeog  ^ov^pg  v^j^siv, 

God  z*  our  help. 

See  also  Ps.  xviii,  2,  xxxiii, 
12,  xlvi,  l,r,  &  II,  &  xlvii,  7; 
in  all  which  passages  the  above 
rule  is  confirmed  by  no  less  than 
fourteen  examples.  It  were  easy 
to  add  confirmation,  by  many  ex- 
amples from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  we  think  it  needless. 
Every  reader's  pbservations  will 
satisfy  him. 

The  result  of  the  preceding 
investigation  appears  to  be,  that 
if  0  Qeog  in  the  verse  in  question 
be  in  the  nominative  case,  and 
the  subject  of  the  proposition, 
then  6  Qpovog  is  not  Greek;  or  if 
d  QpoVQg  be  the  subject  of  the 
proposition,  then  the  predicate 
6  Qeog  is  not  Greek. 

Now  eyery  tyro  in  Greek 
knows,  that  by  the  Attic  dialect, 
which  is  the  predominant  dialect 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  nom- 
inative case  m^y  be  used  for  %\\e 
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vocativej  so  that  no  violence  is 
necessary  to  suppose  6  Qeog  lo 
be,  in  the  language  of  these  Re- 
viewers, in  casu  vocandi.  If  any- 
one wishes  satisfaction  as  to  this 
point,  let  him  consult  any  com- 
mon Greek  Grammar,  or  look 
into  the  Septuagint  Version  of 
the  Psalms,  or  consult  a  Con- 
cordance for  the  usage  in  the 
New  Testament. 

That  Mr.  Wakefield  should 
have  doubted,  whether  6  Qsog 
can  be  properly  used  as  the  vo- 
cative, is  to  us  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  extravagance  to 
which  party  feelings  may  carry 
an  intelligent  man.  This  word 
is  thus  used  throughout  the  book 
of  Psalms.  It  occurs  Ps  Ixxi  4, 
12,  (twice)  ir,  18,  &  19,  (twice;) 
seven  times  in  one  Psalm.  It 
occurs,  also  Ps.  xxii,  ],  in  the 
signal  exclamation.  My  God,  my 
God,  'uhy  hast  thou  forsaken  me; 
and  it  is  written  by  St.  Mark,  xv, 
34,  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
In  addition  to  what  has  been 
$aid,  all  the  ancient  interpreters 
have  rendered  the  controverted 
passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  in 
Hebrews,  by  the  vocative  case. 
Clearly  this  is  the  fact,  in  every 
ancient  version,  in  the  language 
of  which  the  vocative  case  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  nomi- 
native. Aquila,  that  apostate 
from  Christianity,  who  transla- 
ted the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
Greek,  to  dijninish  the  weight 
and  obscure  the  lustre  of  the  tes- 
timonies in  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  the  Messiah,  has 
clearly  marked  his  opinion  of 
Psalms  xlv,  6,  by  rendering  it, 
(5  ^^ovoQ  crov  (die  eig  uic-jva  vcit 
STi.  So  Eusebius  in  his  De- 
ifion.    Evang.    has,   for   b   &eog^ 


quoted  w  Gee;  and  Wetstein, 
whose  bias  to  Unitarianism  is 
elsewhere  sufficiently  visible, 
candidly  admits,  that  b  ©£05  is 
here  the  vocative,  and  that  the 
writer  has  called  Christ  by  the 
name  of  God. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  who  seems  to 
have  apprehended  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  tue  way  of  the  com- 
mon Socinian  constrviction,  God 
is  thy  throne,  has  proposed 
another,  in  his  Early  O^iinions\ 
"Or  perhaps.  Thy  throne  is  the 
everlasting  God."  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  passage  reduces  it  to  an 
absolute  solecism  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Greek,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  Mr.  Wakefield 
means  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
version of  the  sentence,  placing 
the  subject  after  the  predicate, 
it  is  merely  the  interpretation  on 
which  we  have  already  remark- 
ed at  length.  But  if  he  means 
that  0  ^owg  aov  should  be  real- 
ly regarded  as  the  subject  of  the 
proposition  in  question,  then,  to 
use  the  language  of  Middleton, 
"is  this  second  attempt  of  the 
very  essence  of  absurdity:  for 
what  can  be  understood  by  say- 
ing, <'Thy  throne  (i.  e.  according 
to  Mr.  W.  Solomon's  throne)  is 
the  everlasting  God?"" 

Let  us  consider,  also,  with 
what  propriety  it  can  be  said, 
God  is  thy  throne.  The  w^ord 
throne  is  doubtless  metaphorical, 
and  means,  in  plain  language, 
dominion,  power,  or  authority. 
David  properly  said,  God  is  my 
shield,  my  high  tower.  See;  that 
is,  without  a  metaphor,  my  pro- 
tector, and  defender.  But  that  it 
should  be  said  to  any  being,  God 
is  thy  dominion,  appears  to  us  sc 
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manifest  a  violation  of  rhetorical 
propriety,  that  we  cannot  admit 
such  a  construction;  at  least  not 
till  it  shall  be  proved  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  unequivocal  scriptural 
usage. 

We  have  been  unwarily  induc- 
ed to  pursue  this  subject  to  a 
much  greater  length  than  we  in- 
tended. It  is  important,  how- 
ever, at  the  present  day,  when 
the  adversaries  of  orthodoxy  are 
seeming  to  take  the  jBeld  of  crit- 
icism, an4  to  expel  from  the 
Scriptures,  or  boldly  explain 
away,  every  testimony  to  the 
proper  Divinity  of  Christ,  to 
meet  them  on  the  ground  which 
they  have  selected,  and  to  shew 
that  the  creed  of  Trinitarians 
does  not  shrink  from  investiga- 
tion. Let  them  come  out,  and  deal 
faii^ly,  and  not  undertake  to  im- 
pose upon  the  public  by  positive 
assertions,  unsupported,  nor  by 
shrewd  hints,  that  if  they  should 
tell  all  they  know  about  some 
texts  and  some  doctrines,  ortho- 
doxy must  hide  its  head.  Truth 
fears  not  investigation.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  sur- 
vived the  rude  shocks  of  all  its 
enemies;  and  we  verily  believe 
will  never  be  rejected  either  by 
the  church  militant  or  triumph- 
ant. 

The  text  last  investigated,  has 
created  great  dismay  among 
Unitarians.  Some  of  their  lead- 
ing critics  have  conceded  that 
0eoc  means  here  the  true  and 


proper  Deity;  but  have  striven 
to  put  vxpon  the  whole  passage 
the  evasive  glosses,  which  we 
have  considered.  How  palpably 
evasive  all  these  efforts  have 
been,  we  think  has  been  shewn 
in  the  preceding  pages.  If  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  can  be  set  aside  by 
such  ci'iticisms  as  these,  there  is 
an  end  of  any  rational  expecta- 
tion, that  any  system  of  truth 
can  be  discovered  in  the  Bible. 

But  what  shall  -  we  say  of 
Griesbach,  who  has  adopted  the 
punctuation,  which  has  given 
birth  to  the  criticism  of  our  Re- 
viewers? We  do  not  say,  that  it 
lessens  our  esteem  for  his  labors 
in  general,  for  which  no  class  of 
Christians  is  exempt  from  the 
duty  of  gratitude  and  respect. 
But  \\  e  frankly  confess  it  dimin- 
ishes our  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment as  to  punctuation,  and  the 
critical  correctness  of  any  read- 
ing. He  may  be,  doubtless  he 
is,  an  excellent  critic  in  MSS.; 
but  we  shall  feel  warranted, 
without  apprehending  that  we 
are  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of 
assuming  too  much,  to  call  in 
question  his  judgment,  as  to  the 
construction  of  any  passage, 
when  such  interpretation  is  con- 
trary to  probability,  to  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  the  Christian  world 
from  the  earliest  period,  and  to 
the  very  nature  and  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language. 
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RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ACCOUNT    OF    THE    LATE    HEVIVAL    OF    RELIGION    IN    SALEM    ANJJ 
ITS   VICINITY. 


(Concluded  from  p.  494.) 


In  Beverly  the  good  work  was 
begun  in  April,  1810.  Though 
there  had  been  hundreds  of 
prayer  meetings  in  the  place 
(during  the  two  preceding  years, 
yet  no  special  cause  of  a  revival 
was  visible,  at  the  time  when  it 
commenced.  The  work  began 
in  a  very  sudden  and  astonishing 
TBanner^  The  Spii'it  seemed  to 
come  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind, 
and  to  enter  almost  every  house 
in  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  the  more  sui'pris- 
ing,  as  there  had  been  a  very 
considerable  religious  attention 
in  the  place  a  few  years  before, 
which  commenced  so  gradually, 
that  no  one  could  ascertain  the 
time  of  its  beginning.  The  late 
work  appeared  like  the  sun,  sud- 
denly bursting  from  the  east,  and 
in  a  fev/  moments  gaining  his 
meridian  glory.  The  following 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  deeply 
fixed  in  every  breast; 

"The  work,  O  Lord,  is  thincj 
And.  wondrous  in  our  eyes." 

From  day  to  day  hundreds  were 
pressing  to  hear  the  word.  Re- 
ligion was  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, in  almost  every  circle.  And 
the  people  in  general  real- 
ly appeared  to  consider  the 
things  of  eternity  as  more 
important  than  the  things  of 
time.  There  is  reason  to  hope, 
that  in  a  short  time  a  goodly  num- 
ber wexc  bx'ought  to  believe  in 
tb.e  Lord  Jesus  C^hrist,  and  re- 


ceive him  as  their  all-sufficient 
and  only  Savior.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  attention  visibly  abated;  but 
still  it  continued  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  for  several  months. 
Within  a  year,  about  one  hundred 
mid  thirty  have  been  added  to 
the  churches  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson;  and  a 
number  more  are  expected  short- 
ly to  make  a  profession  of  relig-" 
ion. 

One  case  appears  to  deserve 
particular  notice.  Mrs.  Mary  Ives 
had  been  destitute  of  reason 
about  sixty  years.  In  May,  she 
was  heard  crying  to  God  for 
mercy;  and  it  was  soon  manifest 
that  she  had  come  to  herself- — 
that  she  was  under  deep  convic- 
tion of  sin.  In  about  three  weeks 
she  obtained  comfort.  It  appears, 
that  in  her  youth  she  had  attend- 
ed the  preaching  of  Mr.Tennent. 
She  has  sometimes  said,  that  her 
mother  used  t-o  call  her  one  of 
Mr.  Tennent's  convicts.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  seed 
was  sown  in  her  heart  by  that 
good  man  more  than  60  years 
ago;  and  that  lately  God  has 
caused  the  drops  of  his  grace 
to  fall  upon  it,  that  he  has 
warmed  it  with  his  immortal  Svmj 
and  caused  it  to  spring  up  and 
bear  some  fruit  to  his  glory. 
For  several  months,  she  enjoyed 
a  good  degree  of  reason  and 
of  hope.  She  died  March  3^ 
1 3 II.  acred  86, 
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Very  great  and  pleasing  effects 
of  the  late  revival  are  still  wit- 
nessed in  the  place.  The  great 
and  glorious  doctrines  of  grace, 
which  men  are  naturally  so  slow 
of  heart  to  believe,  have  mani- 
festly made  great  progress  among 
the  people. 

But  faith  without  works  is  dead. 
Vain  are  all  possible  changes  of 
sentiments  and  feelings,  unless 
they  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance.  With  regard  to  this 
great  test  of  genuine  reformation, 
Ave  shall  be  able  to  judge  more 
correctly,  when  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment  with 
every  secret  thing.  But  from 
the  evidence  that  the  friends  of 
God  in  Beverly  have  been  able 
to  gain,  they  have  doubtless, 
without  exception,  formed  a  fa- 
vorable conclusion.  The  state  of 
society  appears  altered.  The 
voice  of  profaneness  is  less  heard 
in  the  streets;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  tongue  of  slander  has  been  in 
some  measure  tamed.  During 
the  past  season  the  schools  in 
general  have  appeared  better 
than  formerly,  with  respect  to 
order,  morals,  and  literary  im- 
provements. The  School  Com- 
mittee, in  their  report  to  the 
town,  ascribe  these  pleasing  al- 
terations partly  to  the  revival  of 
religion,  and  partly  to  other 
eauses. 

The  formation  of  a  society  of 
young  ladies  for  important  pur- 
poses appears  among  the  fruits 
of  the  revival.  It  consists  of 
about  twenty  respectable  and  in- 
fluential characters.  They  spend 
three  hours  together  every  Vv^eek. 
While  one  of  the  society  is  en- 
gaged in  reading  in  the  Bible  or 
other  religious  books  for  general 
improvement,  the  rest  are  en- 
gaged, like  Dorcas,   in  making 


garments  for  the  poor.  During 
a  third  of  the  time,  however,  re- 
ligious conversation  takes  the 
place  of  reading.  The  meetings 
arc  commenced  with  reading  in 
the  Bible.  They  have  a  Com- 
mittee, who  visit  poor  families 
in  order  to  ascertain  where  the 
fruits  of  their  social  industry  ap- 
pear to  be  most  needed.  Nor  is 
their  benevolence  confined  to 
supplying  the  poor  with  gar- 
ments that  must  shortly  wax  old 
and  decay.  Each  member  of  the 
society  takes  charge  of  some 
poor  female  child,  who  frequent- 
ly attends  at  her  house  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, in  reading,  spelling,  nee- 
dlework, neatness,  and  propriety 
of  behavior. 

It  is  known,  that  the  church  in 
Wenham^  now  under  the  care  ot 
the  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  was 
without  a  pastor  from  1799  to 
1805;  and  that,  through  this  pe- 
riod, the  spirit  of  the  times,  in 
addition  to  the  native  opposition 
of  the  human  heart  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  produced,  in  the 
friends  of  truth,  and  of  Gospel 
order,  the  most  distressing  ap- 
prehensions. This  state  of  things 
forms  a  contrast  to  that  which 
was  apparent  during  the  summer 
of  1810. 

The  revival  of  religion  in  this 
place  became  visible  in  May.  It 
may  be  justly  remarked,  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  few  individuals  at 
least,  it  was  preceded  by  an  un- 
common spirit  of  prayer.  It  was 
■a.  calm,  silent  work,  in  respect 
of  the  persons  seriously  impress- 
ed. They  seemed  to  be  experi- 
mentally convinced  of  the  entire 
sinfulness  of  their  hearts,  and  of 
their  moral  impotency.  In  their 
view  it  was  reduced  to  a  certain 
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ty,  that  they  were  dependent  on 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  change  their 
hearts,  and  that  their  salvation 
must  be  by  grace  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject  there  is  no 
need  of  being  particular,  as  the 
work  was  evidently  of  the  same 
spirit ,  and  appearance  with  the 
other  revivals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Our    meetings    for   religious 
purposes  were  frequent.   Beside  . 
the  usual  stated    service,  there 
was  one  on  Sabbath  evening,  and 
four  in  the  course  of  the  week. 
The  preached  word  was  accom- 
panied with  a  pov/er,  which  pro- 
duced a  more  general  and  serious 
attention  to  the  private  reading 
of  the  Scriptures:  the  house  of 
God   was    better    attended    and 
more  solemn.     The  people  gen- 
erally, and  even  the  youth,  were 
serious  in  their  deportment,while 
going  to  public  worship  and  re- 
turning from   it.     And   though 
many  meetings  were  held  in  the 
evening;    yet   not   the    remotest 
hint  was  dropped  against  them  as 
being  disorderly,  or  wanting  in 
decorum  and  decency;   and  not 
the    least  appearance  of  any  ill 
consequence  has  been  yet  notic- 
ed as  resulting  from  them.    In  a 
parish  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  thirty  have   obtained  a 
comfortable  hope  in  the  salvation 
of  Christ.     All,  who  have  been 
under   any  considerable  convic- 
tions, have  obtained  such  a  hope. 
Not  one  of  them  has  been  left 
to  mourn  without  comfort.     A- 
bout  three  months  was  the  long- 
est period  of  darkness  between 
apparent    regeneration   and   the 
consolations  of  hope.     The   at- 
tention   to    religion    continued, 
though  with  a  gradual  abatement, 
till  October.    Twenty-eight  j  :)jn- 


ed  the  church  in  the  course  of 
the  fall.  They  were  of  different 
ages  from  14  to  60;  chiefly,  how- 
ever, young  persons,  and  those 
not  far  advanced  from  youth. 
One  fourth  were  males.  As  yet 
they  seem  to  persevere  ia  the 
faith;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  obtain  mercy  of  the  Lord  to 
endure  to  the  end. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the 
doctrines  of  total  depravity,  the 
personal  guilt  of  sinners,  and 
Christ  as  our  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion, were  the  weapons  of  this 
victorious  warfare. 

During  the  summer  of  1809,  a 
pleasing,  solemn  attention  to 
preaching  was  observed,  in  the. 
congregation  in  the  town  of  Man- 
chester. This  attention  became 
more  encouraging;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  being  quickened, 
were  much  engaged  in  prayer 
for  a  revival  of  religion  among 
them. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  which 
was  the  first  Sabbath,  on  which 
the  church  and  congregation  as- 
sembled in  their  new  meeting- 
house, the  Rev.  James  Thurston, 
their  pastor,  preached  from  Ezek. 
xxxvi,  26— .28.  From  the  word 
that  day  delivered  many  dated 
their  first  serioUs  impressions. 
At  that  time  the  good  work  ap- 
parently began,  and,  for  many 
months  afterwards,  there  was 
I'eason  to  believe,  that  the  Gos- 
pel cam-e  to  this  people  not  in 
word  only,  but  in  power,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Religious  meetings  were  fre- 
quent; but  in  them  all  great  regu- 
larity and  decorum  were  observ- 
ed; nor  did  any  thing  take  place 
among  the  people,  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  enthusiasm. 
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It  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  this 
revival,  that  the  awakening  began 
among  the  aged,  and  many  of 
this  class  give  evidence  of  true 
conversion.  It  next  appeared 
among  the  youth;  then  among 
the  middle  aged;  and  afterwards 
among  the  children.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  those  on  the  spot,  that 
the  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  ,  word 
preached.  On  every  Sabbath, 
and  at  the  other  meetings,  for 
many  months,  it  was  made  effec- 
tual to  a  larger  or  smaller  num- 
ber of  persons. 

During  the  time  of  this  gra- 
cious visitation,  there  was  not  a 
serujon  preached  in  town  except 
byCongregational  ministers.  The 
good  work  continued  until  about 
the  close  of  1810.  In  the  course 
of  th^l  year,  one  hundred  and 
and  seventeen  persons  were  pro- 
pounded for  admission  into  the 
church;  of  whom  all  but  six  were 
admitted  during  that  time.  Nine- 
ty-three were  baptized  in  the 
same  year.  It  is  believed,  that 
more  have  been  the  subjects  of 
grace,  and  will  obtain  strength 
and  cour.ige  to  come  forward, 
and  join  the  church. 

It  is  a  subject  of  gratitude,  that 
but  one  person  is  known,  who 
has  apparently  turned  back  after 
having  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion.  Though  there  is 
not  the  same  interest  taken  in 
serious  things  now,  as  during  the 
last  year,  yet  the  peopte  through 
the  town  continue  very  attentive 
to  the  Sabbath,  and  in  he  time  of 
puoiic  religious  service  appear 
to  be  much  engaged. 

May  7,  1811. 
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ON    HUMAN   4)EPUAVITY. 

(Continued  from  p.  502.) 

II.  TFa?'  is  a  proof  of  great. 
defira-uity.  As  this  is  a  subject 
quite  in  unison  with  that  which 
was  last  presented  to  my  readers, 
there  is  a  propriety  in  considei'- 
ing  it,  at  this  stage  of  the  dis*- 
cussion. 

War  is  generally,  and  justly, 
thought  to  be  the  greatest  calam- 
ity, which  afflicts  and  desolates 
this  miserable  world.  Nothing 
else  presents  such  a  terrible 
combination  of  crimes  and  mis- 
eries. Nothing  else  gives  such 
a  complete  destruction  to  the 
social  enjoyment,  the  pursuits, 
and  the  hopes,  of  all  those  w  ho 
come  within  the  sphere  of  its 
immediate  influence.  No  other 
employment  comes  so  near  unit- 
ing the  character  of  a  fiend  with 
that  of  a  beast  of  prey.  No  other 
calamity  leaves  behind  such  in- 
delible marks  of  its  malignant 
influence.  Earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, pestilence  and  famine, 
bring  their  peculiar  evils;  but  a 
great  consolation  in  these  cases 
is,  that  the  evils  are  not  volun- 
tarily inflicted  by  man  upon  his 
fellow  man,  and  himself.  In  war, 
on  the  contrary,  man  is  neces- 
sarily the  guilty  cause.  It  is 
almost  too  plain  to  be  stated,  that 
war  can  never  exist  without  great 
and  aggravated  guilt.  Yet  with 
all  the  horrors  and  cruelties 
which  attend  its  progress,  and 
all  the  desolation  and  luin.which 
universally  m.  rch  in  its  tx'ain, 
war  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
favorite  pursuit  of  man.  It  is 
the  scene  of  his  glory  and  tri- 
umph; a  scene  which  he  is  taught 
to  desire  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness. When  a  child,  his  blood 
Aqws  briskly  i«  his  veins  at  the, 
7« 
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sound  of  niaitial  ivitisic,  or  the 
sight  of  martial  parade;  as  he 
grows  a  youth,  he  is  taught  to 
imitate  the  soldier's  strut,  ^d 
the  chieftain's  pride;  and  M'hen 
he  becomes  a  man,  he  deems  it 
the  most  glorious  distinction,  at 
which  he  can  aim,  to  have  tram- 
pled on  vanquished  and  slaugh- 
tered enemies.  If  the  reader 
should  suspect  exaggeration,  let 
him  consider  that  we  live  in  a 
country  where  less  of  the  warlike 
spirit  is  felt,  probably,  than  in  any 
other;  and  let  him  look  upon  the 
history,  and  the  present  state, 
of  man  througliout  the  world. 
Let  him  consider,  that  the  suc- 
cessful warrior  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  made  a  demigod;  not  by 
his  flatterers  only;  but  by  the 
poets  of  distant  countries  and 
ages,  Avho  were  perfectly  free  to 
choose  their  own  subjects,  and 
who  haA^e  chosen,  as  universal 
experience  has  shewn,  such  sub- 
jects as  are  agreeable  to  the  nat- 
ural feelings  of  mankind.  Let 
him  reflect,  that  the  trophies  of 
the  warrior  have  been  erected 
in  many  lands,  where  no  other 
trophy  was  ever  known  or  re- 
garded; and  that  in  every  coun- 
try the  Marlborough s  and  the 
Nelsons  have,  in  popular  esti- 
mation at  least,  eclipsed  all  other 
votaries  of  fame. 

The  rulers  of  mankind,  wheth- 
er of  clans,  tribes,  or  nations, 
have  always  delighted  in  war. 
They  have  been  powerfully,  and 
not  very  unequally  influenced  by 
this  spirit,  from  the  sachem,  who 
in  his  war  speeches  stimulates 
his  followers  to  revenge  and 
bloodshed,  by  promising  to  ap- 
portion his  rewards  and  honors 
to  the  number  of  scalps  taken  on 
the  field  of  battle;  or  the  king  of 
Owhyhee,  who  extends  his  con- 


quests from  one  little  island  to 
another,  and  with  clubs  beats  in- 
to subjection  the  affrighted  in- 
habitants, to  the  might}'  con- 
queror whose  legions  spread 
themselves  a  thousand  leagues 
from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  Baltic,  who  impetuously 
drives  his  chariot  w-heels  over 
the  necks  of  dethroned  and  sub- 
jugated kings,  and  who,  at  his 
word,  changes  great  and  powev- 
tul  monarchies  into  confederate 
states,  vanquished  provinces,  or 
subordinate  parts  of  his  empire. 
Happily  for  the  world  few  rulers 
have  had  the  talents,  or  the  other 
resources,  M-hich  are  necessarv 
to  form,  mature,  and  carry  into 
execution,  extensive  plans  of 
ambition  and  conquest.  But 
many  a  man  has  had  the  heart- 
of  Csesar,w^ho  has  been  destitute 
of  every  thing  else  which  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  cor.queror. 

The  true  nature  of  war  is 
equally  discernible  from  its 
causes,  and  its  effects. 

The  causes,  (the  real  causes. 
I  mean,)  have  been  pride,  hatred, 
ambition,  revenge,  envy,  cruelty, 
and  other  passions  of  the  same 
diabolical  origin.  These  pas- 
sions, when  indulged,  have  pro- 
duced misery;  and  though  men 
will  encounter  all  kinds  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  them,  still  the  indul- 
gence will  invariably  and  for  ever 
produce  misery. 

The  ostensible  causes  are  al- 
most always  too  flimsy  to  answer 
even  the  decent  purpose  of  a  veil. 
Accordingly  the  historian  never 
looks  at  them  with  any  expecta- 
tion, that  they  will  disclose  the 
real  feelings  and  designs  of  the 
parties  bJr\vhom  they  are  pro- 
fessed. Still,  let  uU  the  assigned 
causes  of  war,  in  the  whole  his- 
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tory  of  man,  be  collected;  and  let 
the  facts  stated  in  them  be  taken 
for  granted;  after  all,  not  in  one 
case  out  of  a  hundred  can  the 
authors  of  war  produce  any  thing' 
like  a  justification/  In  all  cases 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases,  both,  must 
stand  convicted  of  gross  injus- 
tice, and  of  a  wanton  disregard 
of  human  happiness,  and  of  the 
laws  of  God. 

The  assigned  causes  of  war 
have  generally  been  frivolous  in 
the  extreme.  They  have  fre- 
quently consisted  of  boastful, 
proud,  and  arrogant  language, 
which  has  been  called  insulting, 
-and  Avhich  must  be  chastised, 
though  at  the  expense  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives,  of 
national  poverty,  demoralization, 
and  wretchedness,  and  of  a  deep- 
ly hostile  spirit  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation.  The 
invasion  of  some  inconsiderable 
branch  of  commerce,  the  denial 
of  some  prescriptive  right,  (un- 
important except  as  a  cause  of 
dissention,)  or  something  else  of 
the  same  kind,  has  served  to  ex- 
cite animosity,  and  to  enkindle 
flames  of  inextinguishable  dis- 
cord; flames  which  have  envelop- 
ed in  their  course  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  blasted 
the  labors,  the  designs,  and  the 
hopes  of  man.  It  is  true  these 
wars  are  called  honorable  and 
necessary.  But  such  language, 
applied  as  it  generally  is,  appeal's 
absurd  and  Avicked.  When  will 
mankind  cease  to  deceive  them- 
selves by  a  perverse  application 
of  good  words  to  evil  things? 
When  will  they  learn,  that  a  war 
cannot  be  honorable,  or  neces- 
sary, which  must  stand  condemn- 
ed by  an  appeal  to  the  natural 
relentings  of  compassiop  at  hu- 


man woe,  to  the  various  and  im- 
portant interests  of  innocent 
men,  to  the  dictates  of  a  well 
informed  conscience,  or  to  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the 
Gospel?  Indeed,  honorable  war 
has  frequently,  and  perhaps  al- 
ways, been  contended  for  exactly 
on  the  same  principles  as  duel- 
ling, and  has,  in  truth,  been  noth- 
ing but  duelling  practised  by  na- 
tions under  the  direction  of  their 
governments.  What  a  pity  it  is, 
that  all  the  charms  of  captivating 
elocjuence  should  have  been  so 
often,  and  so  powerfully,  display- 
ed to  decorate  what  is  qalled 
honorable  war;  to  give  it  the  air 
and  the  dignity  of  an  angel,  when 
it  should  be  presented  in  all  the 
sullen  pride,  and  all  the  horrible 
iBalice,  of  a  fiend. 

The  effects  of  war  are  always 
deplorable,  and  often  ruinous  to 
an  extent  utterly  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  to 
describe.  I  need  not  mention 
the  check  to  industry,  the  en- 
couragement of  idleness  and 
vice,  the  depredations  on  private 
property,  the  enormous  pecun- 
iary burdens,  the  confiscation  and 
pillage,  the  violence  and  rapine, 
which  are  brought  upon  the 
peaceful  as  well  as  the  blood- 
thirsty, upon  the  man  of  gray 
hairs  as  well  as  the  active  youth. 
Let  my  readers  contemplate  the 
horrors  of  a  battle.  Let  them 
look  in  imagination  from  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  and  witness  the 
tremendous  conflict  of  Wagram. 
Let  them  view  the  movements, 
the  preparations,  the  spirit,  of 
the  immense  armies  within  pros- 
pect of  that  capital.  The  destiny 
of  nations,  the  present  and  future 
state  of  Europe,  and  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  unborn  mil- 
lions, ar^  VQry  probably  depen(i-s 
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eiit  on  the  issue.     As  the  battle 
commences,  observe  the  breath- 
less anxiety,  the  boding  terror, 
which  appal   the    hearts  of   the 
individuals,    who    compose    the 
vast  population  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  field  of  blood.     At 
every  discharge  of  artillery,  tens 
of  thousands  of  fathers,  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters,  imagine  they 
hear  the  knell  of  their  slaughter- 
ed sons,  husbands,  and  brothei's. 
The  father  casts  a  sorrowful  eye 
towards  the   scene   of  carnage, 
and,  sighing  as   the  uproar  and 
havoc  increase,  exclaims,  "I  lean- 
ed upon  my  son  for  support  in 
my  old  age;  and  he  was  dutiful 
and  kind;  but  he  lies  expiring  on 
the  field,  which  should  have  been 
tilled  by  his  labor."   The  mother 
bewails  the  youth  on  whom  she 
had  doted,  and  never  expects  he 
■will  again  gladden  her  heart,  or 
receive  her  blessing.    The  sister 
and  the  wife  mourn  the  brother 
and  thp  husband,  in  all  the  agony 
caused  by  rending  asunder  the 
tenderest   connexions;    and  em- 
ploy their  disordered  reason, and 
interrupted  speech,  now  in   la-^ 
fnenting  their  untimely  bereave- 
ment, now  in  imprecating  ven- 
geance on  the  ruthless  invader. 
The  child  stands  mute  with  as- 
tonishment and  fear,  and  seems 
conscious  that  the  woes  of  which 
he  is  a  witness  are   too  big  for 
his  conception  or  his  utterance: 
and  the  infant,  catching  by  sym- 
pathy the  distracted  countenance 
and  the  agonizing  shriek  of  its 
mother,   completes    the    melan- 
choly picture  of  a  nation's  an- 
guish. 

Those  who  have  respite  from 
their  individual  distress  to  con- 
template the  public  calamity,  be- 
hold, in  imagination,  "their  prin- 
ces in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in 


fetters  of  ii'on;"  they  foresee,  that 
the  young  men  who  survive  their 
country,  are  to  be  dragged  from 
their  homes  to  become  the  milita- 
ry slaves  of  a  military  tyrant,  the 
bloody  instruments  of  insatiable 
ambition.  They  foresee,  also,  the 
long  list  of  humiliations  to  which 
their  country  must  submit,  and 
the  galling  and  oppressive  yoke 
of  slavery  which  she  will  be  com- 
pelled to  bear.  While  the  con- 
flict remains  dubious,  the  hope  of 
deliverance  from  their  oppres- 
sors, though  at  a  vast  expense  of 
blood,  occasionally  illum.es  their 
countenances;  but  these  transient 
gleams  soon  give  place  to  deep 
and  overwhelming  despair. 

He  who  has  leisure  may  draw 
the  portrait  of  the  master  spirit, 
■^vhose  mind  puts  in  motion  all 
this"  vast  apparatus  .of  mischief, 
and  whose  visit  to  a  country  re- 
sembles that  of  a  destroying  an- 
gel: and  he  who  is  sufficiently 
stout-hearted  may  survey  the 
field  of  battle  after  the  carnage 
has  ceased,  and  may  there  be- 
hold in  smoking  villages,  and 
desolated  cornfields  and  vine- 
yards, in  the  carcases  of  the  slain, 
and  the  agonies  of  the  dying,  the 
true  nature  and  character  of  war. 

Nor  will  his  anxious  and  des- 
ponding mind  be  relieved,  if  he 
attends  the  rumor  of  disaster  and 
defeat,  from  city  to  city,  and 
province  to  province.  He  will 
perceive  the  same  consternation, 
the  same  anxiety,  the  same  ap- 
prehension of  future  miseries, 
pervading  all  the  parts  of  an  ex- 
tensive empire.  He  will  see  all 
classes  of  people  lam.enting  their 
national  degradation,  and  their 
private  distress,  and  giving  them- 
selves up  a  prey  to  their  fears, 
and  unresisting  victims  to  their 
oppressorsi- 
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Whoever  traverses  the  country 
a  few  months  afterwards  will 
iin^,  that  poverty,  famine,  and 
pestilence  have  completed  what 
the  sword  had  begun.  The  dis- 
pirited, heartless  inhabitants,  the 
•wasted  country,  and  the  depop- 
ulated towns,  remain  affecting 
memorials  of  the  complicated 
horrors  attendant  on  war. 

Yet  these  scenes,  terrible  as 
they  are,  have  been  continually 
repeated  from  the  fall  of  #nan  to 
the  present  time;  with  circvim- 
stantial  variations,  indeed,  but  in 
substance  and  effect  the  same. 
It  would  take  a  large  volume  to 
contain  only  the  names  of  the 
various  wars,  battles,  and  sieges, 
which  have  tormented  inankind; 
and  in  each  of  which  many  thou- 
sands have  been  slain.  What 
then  must  be  the  aggregate  of 
the  misery,  which  this  self-in- 
flicted plague  has  brought  upon 
the  human  race?  Let  any  mian 
read  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  wars 
of  any  great  conqueror;  and  let 
him  consider,  that  all  the  indi- 
vidual sufferers  were  men  of  like 
vi^ants  and  passions  with  himself; 
that  they  were  accessible  to  cold, 
hunger,  pain,  and  grief;  and  then 
let  him  compute,  if  he  can,  the 
number  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  woes  endured  from  this 
cause.  If  this  is  luar,  desfierate 
indeed  must  be  the  depravity 
which  can  produce^  continue^  de- 
fend^ and  perpetuate  it. 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  all  this  wickedness  is  charge- 
able on  rulers,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  brought  home  to  the  hearts 
of  men  in  general.  That  the 
wickedness  itself  is  great  will 
not  be  denied;  that  its  effects 
have  been  most  extensive  and 
pernicious  is  equally  cleai';  but, 


it  will  be  added,  the  great  body 
of  mankind  have  acted  like  ma- 
chines in  this  business;  they  have 
had  neither  interest  nor  pleasure 
in  war;  they  have  been  led  by 
kings  and  generals,  to  whose 
corrupt  designs,  and  unfeeling 
hearts,  the  whole  criminality  be- 
longs. As  these  observations 
are  often  made,  even  by  grave 
and  reflecting  men,  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  consider  them 
a  little. 

It  seems  strange,  that  rulers 
only  should  be  guilty  in  this 
matter;  for  rulers  are  simply 
7?ze?z,  promoted  by  their  fellows 
to  the  direction  of  national  con- 
cerns. That  those  constituent 
principles,  which  keep  wars  alive 
in  the  world,  should  be  found  in 
rulers  exclusively,  is  incredible. 
Such  a  supposition  implies,  that 
the  worst  men  only  are  se- 
lected for  rulers,  or  that,  on  their 
elevation  to  power,  all  men  im- 
mediately become  worse  than 
they  were  before,  to  so  enormous 
an  extent  as  to  delight  in  great 
crimes  and  miseries  which  they 
before  abhorred  and  deprecated. 
Neither  of  these  suppositions  is 
very  honorable  to  human  nature. 
The  plain  fact,  however,  is,  rulers 
are  made  of  the  same  materials^ 
as  other  men.  Whatever  has 
been  their  character,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, may  be  considered  as 
not  a  very  unjust  estimate  of  the 
character  of  mankind.  They  have 
frequently  been  worse,  and  fre- 
quently better,  than  the  mass  of 
the  people  whom  they  have  gov- 
erned; but  they  have  generally 
been  very  wicked,  and  so  have 
their  subjects.  It  is  common  to 
hear  wishes  vehemently  uttered 
to  this  effect;  "that  kings  and 
ministers  were  obliged  to  fight 
out  their  quarrels  in  person,  and: 
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not  pcrmitled  to  sit  at  a  secure 
distance, while  their  poor  soldiers 
are  bleeding  for  them."  One 
%yould  think  that  history  suffi- 
ciently evinces,  that  rulers  have 
not  been  backward  in  maintain- 
ing their  quarrels  in  person. 
Crowns  would  not  be  rejected, 
if  this  nvcre  the  indispensable 
condition  of  retaining  them.  Such 
wishes,  therefore,  ^f  granted, 
would  invest  with  authority  men 
of  warlike  character  only;  that 
is,  in  other  words,  they  would 
make  a  military  despotism  the 
only  of  kind  government  in  the 
M'orld. 

That  the  causes  of  war  lie  with 
mankind  in  general,  and  not  with 
rulers  exclusively,  appears  from 
the  following  facts  and  observa- 
tions, for  the  justness  of  which  I 
confidently  appeal  to  all  history. 

.1.  In  small  associations  of 
men,  or  petty  liibes,  or  nations, 
as  they  may  be  called,  the  warlike 
spirit  has  been  as  furious  and  as 
universal,  as  in  any  other  state  of 
society  whatever.  Such  were  the 
clans  of  Scotland,  and  some  of 
the  feudal  baror.ies,  and  such  are 
the  American  savages,  and  the 
Tartars  of  Asia,  la  such  states 
of  society  more  lives  are  lost  in 
hostility  according  to  the  number 
of  people,  and  the  heart  is  m.orc 
dead  to  all  feelings  of  humanity 
and  compassion,  than  in  populous 
and  powerful  nations.  Yet  in 
such  cases  the  individuals  act 
entirely  according  to  their  native 
inclinations.  They  are  under  lit- 
tle restraint  from  authority,  or 
discipline;  and  though  tliey  have 
a  leader,  he  is  little  more  than 
first  among  equals.  Still,  when 
lie  invites  them  to  battle,  he  nev- 
er invites  them  in  vain.  When  he 
gives  the  hostile  shout,  he  speaks 
to- the  hearth,  of  all  his  followers. 


2.  In  republican  governments, 
especially  in  those  where  the 
people  have  had  the  most  direct 
and  immediate  influence,  the 
warlike  spirit  has  been  much 
more  general  than  in  old  and 
stable  monarchies.  We  hear 
many  praises  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  republics;  but  those 
governments  were  administered 
on  principles  horribly  iniquitous, 
and  were  the  instruments  of  most 
intolerable  tyranny  and  oppress 
sion.  Rome  was  always  engag-. 
ed  in  w^ar,  and  almost  always  the 
aggressor.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  always  ready  for 
war,  and  were  as  proud  and 
cruel,  as  imperious  and  insolent, 
as  unreasonable  in  their  de- 
mands, as  unrelenting  in  theii" 
bloody  purposes,  and  as  inexor-» 
ably  revengeful,  as  any  nation 
under  a  monarchical  government 
ever  has  been. 

3.  New  monarchies,  at  the 
head  of  which  men  from  the 
lowest  classes  of  society  have 
placed  themselves,  have  been  of 
a  peculia.rly  sanguinary  charac- 
ter. 

4.  The  jieofile^  under  mon- 
archical governments,  have  com- 
monly been  quite  as  clamorous, 
for  war  as  their  rulers.  There 
arc  exceptions  to  this  observa- 
tion; but  there  have  not  been 
v/anting  instances,  in  which  the 
people  have  pushed  forward  their 
rulers  into  war,  much  against; 
their  will. 

5.  Those  wdio  are  to  take  the 
most  active  part  in  war,  particur 
larly  officers,  are  the  most  anx- 
ious to  engage  in  it.   The  reason 

■  is  obvious.     It   is  the  scene  of 
their  distinction  and  their  glory. 

6.  Men  endure  greater  pri- 
vations for  the  sake  "of  carrying 
on  war,  than  for  the  accomplish,-; 
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rnent  of  any  otlipr  object  what.-, 
ever;  and  this  they  will  often  do, 
to  a  most  wondefful  extent,  with- 
out a  complaint,  or  a  murmur. 
They  will  do  it,  also,  not  from 
fear,  but  from  pride;  not  from 
necessity,  but  from  a  desire  of 
natiouHl  aggrandizement,  and  of 
humbling  an  enemy. 

War  is  the  most  enormously 
expensive  employment,  in  which 
mankind  are  ever  engaged. 
Think  a  moment  of  the  im- 
mense, the  incalculable  treas- 
ures, which  have  been  wasted 
in  this  manner  during  the  hist 
twenty  years.  All  other  public 
burdens  sink  into  nothing,  when 
compared  with  those  which  ai^e 
imposed  for  this  cause  alone. 

7.  The  spirit  which  coin-  ' 
manders  admire  in  the  soldiers 
under  their  direction,  is  at  the 
farthest  possible  -i^emove  from  a 
good,  kind,  and  benevolent  dis- 
position. It  consists  of  a  stupid 
contempt  of  death,  a  proud  con- 
tempt of  the  enemy,  a  boastful 
reliance  on  their  own  strength, 
and  several  other  ingredients 
equally  at  variance  w^ith  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  a  spirit,  not  created 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  leader, 
but  natively  existing,  and  aUvays 
ready  to  be  opei^ated  upon.  Sup- 
pose an  army  to  be  wholly  com- 
posed of  such  men  as  David 
Brainerd  or  Richard  Baxtei^,  I 
do  not  mean  as  to  talents,  but  as 
to  the  state  of  moral  feelings;  let 
them  all  have  the  same  humility, 
meekness,  patient  submission  to 
injuries,  the  same  love  of  truth 
and  justice,  the  same  concern  for 
the  bulvation  of  souls,  the  same 
desire  to  lessen  human  misery, 
and  to  promote  universal  love 
and  happiness,  the  same  com- 
passion for  sinners,  the  same 
solemn  views  of  death,  and  the 


sanu;  fear  (;f  God,  which  distin- 
guished these  eminent  saiiits; 
and  let  their  commander,  a  Ma- 
rius,  or  a  Cccsar,  undertake  to 
address  them.  Hov/  would  he 
find  access  to  th.cir  feelings? 
How' would  he  make  them  un- 
derstand his  arguments?  Or  if 
we  suppose  one  of  the  armies 
led  by  these  scourges  of  man- 
kind, to  have  been  suddenly 
transformed,  by  a  mighty  Divine 
infiucnce,  into  men  of  the  char- 
acter above  described, how  would 
their  commander  be  surprised 
when  he  should  next  call  them 
together.  He  would  perceive, 
that  the  accuston^ied  topics  of 
military  eloquence  had  lost  their 
eflect.  As  he  descanted  on  ex- 
pected plunder,  the  slaughter  of 
foes,  vengeance  for  insults  and 
indignities,  the  glory  of  success- 
ful valor,  and  other  subjects  of 
the  same  nature,  his  hearers,  in- 
stead of  shouting,  "Long  live  our 
general,"  would  viev*^  their  em- 
ployment v/ith  greater  and  great- 
er abhorrence  as  the  speech 
proceeded;  and  the  speaker 
could  not  help  observhig,  to 
his  mortification  and  unspeaka- 
ble regret,  that  the  strings  which 
had  before  vibrated  to  his  touch, 
had  now  unaccountably  lost  their 
tension. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that 
Christians  make  the  best  sol- 
diers.  That  Christians  have 
more  reason  to  be  covirageous 
than  other  men,  is  plain  enough; 
but  it  is  as  plain  that  Christianity 
is  utterly  opposed  to  the  martial 
spirit,  even  as  exhibited  in  Chris- 
tian nations.  The  few  good  men 
who  have  been  engaged  in  war, 
have  been  so  overpowered  by  the 
multitudes  with  whom  they  were 
associated,  that  their  influence 
could  hardlv  be  felt.    Wherever 
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you  can  find  a  real  Christian, 
however,  and  are  able  to  scru- 
tinize his  conduct,  and  compare 
it  with  the  conduct  of  worldly  men 
around  him,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
he  acts  from  principles  incom- 
parably superior  to  theirs.  I  was 
iorcibly  struck  with  this  fact,  on 
reading  Prince  Eu  genets  account 
of  the  battle  of  Malpiaquet,  after 
having  read  Colonel  Blackader's 
reflections  during  and  after  the 
Same  battle.*  The  Prince  is  full 
of  himself,  and  of  the  laurels  he 
was  to  receive,  in  consequence 
of  the  glories  of  that  day.  He 
appears  to  feel  no  commiseration 
for  the  sufferings  of  Avhich  his 
love  of  glory  had,  in  fact,  been 
a  powerful  cause;  iio  gratitude 
to  God  for  preservation;  no  lam- 
entations over  the  Divine  judg- 
ments executed  on  sinners.  On 
the  contrary,  Colonel  Biackader, 
(whose  character  was  briefly  no- 
ticed in  my  remarks  on  duel- 
ling,t)  appears  to  be  actuated  by 
far  nobler  motives  than  a  love  of 
applause,  to  be  divested  of  self, 
and  to  regard  the  awful  specta- 
cles of  war  as  striking  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Divine  displeasure 
at  sin.  During  the  btittle,  he 
says,  in  his  journal,  "My  mind 
stayed,  trusting  in  God,  I  was 
kept  in  perfect  peace."  Though 
his  regiment  was  exposed  to  a 
severe  cannonade,  he  continues 
the  account  of  his  own  feelings 
thus: 

"All  v/ent  well  with  me;  and  not 
being  in  hiivry  and  hot  action,  I 
had  time  for  plying  the  throne 
of  grace.  God  gave  faith  aiid 
communion  witli  himself,  by  short 
ejaculations,  sometimes  prayer,  and 
sometimes  praise,  as  the  various  turns 

*  This  battle  was  fought  Aug.  31, 
1709. 

■\  See  Panoplist  for  Apvil,  p.  500. 


of  Providence  gave  occasion;  some- 
times for  fhe  public,  sometimes  for 
myself.  I  did  not  seek  any  assurance 
of  protection  for  m\  life;  1  thoiiglit  it 
en(.ugh  to  bcUi^ve  in  general,  to  trust 
and  depend  wiUt  resignation,  and 
hang  abouthis  hand." 

The  next  morning  he  "went 
to  view  the  field  of  battle,  to  get 
a  preaching  from  the  dead,"  and 
after  stating,  that  'in  all  his  life 
he  had  never  seen  the  dead  lie 
so  thick  as  they  were  in  some 
places  about  the  retrenchments, 
so  that,  for  a  good  way,  he  could 
not  go  amor: g  them, lest  his  horse 
should  tread  on  the  carcases 
which  were  lying  heaped  one  on 
another;  that  the  Dutch  had  suf- 
fered most;  and  that  it  was  a 
dear  victory;'  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  reflections: 

•The  potsherds  of  the  earth  are 
dashed  together,  and  God  makes  the 
nations  a  scourge  to  each  other,  to 
work  his  holy  ends,  to  sweep  sinners 
offtlie  earth.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me 
tlie  Briiisl',  escape  so  cheap,  who  are 
tlie  mostlicaven  daring  sinners  in  tlie 
whoie  army;  but  God's  judgments 
are  a  great  depth.  He  has  many  ar- 
rows in  his  quiver;  and  is  not  tied  to 
our  times  and  ways." 

He  afterwards  expresses  de- 
vout gratitude  to  God  for  his 
protection,  and  quotes,with  pious 
exultation,  a  passage  from 
Psalms;  A  thousand  shall  fall  at 
thy  .side^  8cc.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  if  war  were  to  be  carried  on 
by  such  men  only,  and  in  such  a 
spirit,  the  world  would  soon  be 
delivered  from  it. 

The  various  causes  whicl, 
make  war,  with  all  its  horrors, 
agreeable  to  inen  in  generaU  I 
have  not  room  to  state:  it  is  .-uf- 
ficient  to  my  argument,  that  these 
causes  are  not  of  a  natuie  to  di- 
minish the  appai'ent  depravity 
thus  exhibited. 
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Though,  as  appears  from  the 
foregoing  observations,  rulers 
are  not  the  exclusive  criminals 
in  producing  and  continuing  wai-, 
let  it  not  be  understood  that  their 
guilt  is  small.  On  the  contrary, 
their  peculiar  responsibility 
greatly  augments  the  criminality 
of  indulging  those  evil  passions, 
which  they  possess  in  common 
with  other  men.  How  deeply 
stained  with  guilt  must  be  the 
consciences  of  those  fell  minis- 
ters of  wrath,  commonly  denom- 
inated conquerors,  who,  for  their 
bwn  personal  gratification,  do  not 
hesitate  to  deluge  extensive 
countries  in  blood,  to  ravage  and 
desolate  a  whole  continent,  to 
prostrate  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, and  to  count  by  millions  the 
bereaved  parents,  the  widows, 
and  the  orphans,  whose  untime- 
ly sufferings  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  their  ambition. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  wars 
are  the  prominent  occurrences 
in  history,  with  such  an  air  as 
implies,  that  historians  ai'e  to 
blame  for  this;  and  sometimes 
the  blame  is  directly  charged  up- 
on them.  But,  alas,  the  histori- 
an is  not  to  blame;  the  fault  is  in 
the  men  whose  actions  he  re- 
lates. Wars  have  been  the  provi' 
inent  ttansactinns  of  mankind. 
Look  at  the  history  of  the  last 
century,  and  especially  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  What  have 
been  the  great  events  within 
these  periods,  which  have  com- 
pelled the  attention,  and  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  civilized  world; 
and  which  have  struck  with  pe- 
culiar terroi',  and  dismay,  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe?  What  are 
the  svibjects  which  have  engross- 
ed the  conversation,  which  have 
demanded  the  exertions,  and 
sacrificed  so  many  of  the   lives, 
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of  these  inhabitants?  Is  it  a  won- 
der, tluit  war  should  be  promi- 
nent in  history,  after  these  ques- 
tions are  answered? 

Again;  the  wickedness  of 
those  who  engage  in  war  maybe 
seen,  by  attending  to  the  fact, 
that  it  rarely  accomplishes  what 
its  votaries  have  in  view.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common,  than  that 
peace  should  be  made,  after  an 
arduous  struggle,  without  eith- 
er party  having  gained  a  single 
object,  though  both  have  suffered 
severe  losses.  A  very  frequent 
reason  why  peace  is  concluded 
at  kst,  is,  that  one  or  both  of  the 
parties,  most  commonly  both,  are 
so  exhausted  and  impoverished, 
so  distressed  at  home  and  feeble 
abroad,  that  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  td 
hostilities.  So  that  peace  is  made^ 
not  from  a  love  of  it,  but  from 
an  inability  to  keep  up  war.  In- 
deed were  it  not  for  this  inabili- 
ty, there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  wars  would  be  incessant  and 
universal,  while  the  present  de- 
praved state  of  man  continues. 

May  the  Prince  of  Peace 
speedily  subdufe  all  the  jarring- 
elements  of  the  moral  world  ta 
his  authority,  and  establish  his 
everlasting  kingdom  through 
the  world.  V.  A. 

fTo  be  coniimied.J 


For  the  Panoplist. 
ON    RASH    WISHES. 

One  among  the  many  evil 
practices  which  prevail  in  the 
world,  is  that  of  wishing  rashly. 
People  in  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  often 
express  wishes,  which  after- 
wards, i-n  their  cooler  moments, 
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theyinust  reflect  upon  with  grief. 
Nor  is  this  always  the  worst  of 
it;  Providence  often  takes  them 
at  their  word,  and  in  judg-ment 
grants  their  requests.  Men  are 
thus  taught,  that  the  Most  High 
is  witness  to  their  vain  speeches; 
and  that  he  registers  them,  with 
other  crimes,  for  condemnation. 
Though  such  wishes  are  most 
often  made  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
sion, or  arrog..nt  boasting,  yet 
they  are  frequently  the  offspring 
of  levity,  and  of  mirth.  But 
whatever  be  the  occasion '  on 
t^^hich  they  are  uttered,  they  be- 
token a  presumptuous  disposi- 
tion of  miud,  and  offend  against 
God  who  requires  truth  and  sin- 
cerity in  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures, and  declares  that  for  every 
idle  word,  men  shall  be  called 
into  judgment. 

The  Most  High  seems  to  look 
down  upon  this  crime  of  which  I 
am  tx'eating,  with  peculiar  abhor- 
rence, tllse,  why  is  it  that  most 
persons  can  call  to  mind  so  many 
instances  in  which  He  has  mani- 
festly interposed  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  wishes,  to  the 
confusion  of  those  who  made 
them?  Perhaps  no  crime  is  so 
often  accompanied  with  evident 
tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
in  this  world;  nor  in  any  other 
ca.se  is  this  displeasure,  perhajjs, 
less  noticed,  or  at  least  more  un- 
heeded by  mankind.  We  seem 
to  be  in  this  matter  like  the  Jews 
in  their  idolatry  in  the  times  pre- 
ceding their  captivity  to  Babylon; 
continually  admonished  of  the 
crime,  and  continually  putting 
its  consequences  to  hazard;  chas- 
tised, but  not  reformed. 

This  crime  partakes  much  of 
the  character  of  that  of  present- 
ing strange  fire  in  the  offering 
of  incense.      A  disobedient  and 


murmuring  temper,  is  poorly 
concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
Almighty,  by  specious  disguis- 
es; and  Dathan  and  Abiram  are 
standing  monuments  of  his  dis- 
pleasure at  those  who  sin  pre- 
sumptuously. He  has  declared 
himself  to  be  a  jealous  God,  and 
that  he  will  maintain  his  honor. 
Whoever  dares  to  aim  at  this, 
will  find  the  attempt  disastrous. 
The  justice  of  God  in  manifest- 
ing his  abhorrence  of  this  sin  is 
very  apparent.  As  all  events  are 
dependent  on  his  will,  and  under 
his  direction,  whoever  makes  a 
wish  of  any  kind,  applies,  in  fact, 
to  Him  that  he  would  accom- 
plish it.  If  then  a  man,  with  a 
lie  upon  his  tongue,  makes  such 
an  application  to  his  Maker  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  he 
cannot  complain  if  he  is  taken 
at  his  word:  No  matter  whether 
he  was  in  a  passion  or  in  sport; 
"God  is  not  mocked;"  nor  does 
he  suffer  his  name  to  be  used  in 
any  sense,  or  on  any  occasion,  in 
vain:  If  man  will  be  presumptu- 
ous, God  will  vindicate  his  jus- 
tice. It  becomes  us  to  mode- 
rate our  passions,  and  use  the 
gift  of  speech  according  to  the 
intent  wdth  which  it  was  given 
us.  The  tongue  is  a  member 
by  which  we,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, honor  or  dishonor  our  Ma- 
ker, and  He  has  declared  that  we 
shall  be  judged  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  used 
it. 

The  v/riter  of  this  article  could 
bring  several  examples  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  visited  with 
evident  marks  of  the  Divine  dis- 
approbation of  their  presumptu- 
ous wishes,  by  the  fulfilment  of 
them.  But  for  particular  reas- 
ons they  are  not  mentioned. 
Most  persons  who  have  arrived 
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at  riper  years,  it  is  believed,  may 
recollect  similar  ones.  How 
ought  we  then  to  guard  against 
all  rash  expressions,  and  contin- 
ually aim  at  habitual  reverence 
of  the  Divine  name  and  charac-* 
ter!  Christians  should  be  espe- 
cially on  their  guard,  that  they 
do  not  thus  affront  Him  from 
whom  they  have  received  the 
greatest  of  all  mercies,  who  is 
^yer  ready  to  hear  their  humble 
petitions  presented  in  the  spirit 


of  meekness  and  fear,  and  who 
never  withholds  his  Holy  Spirit 
from  those  who  ask  him  as  they 
ought.  Their  example  should 
be  pure;  they  should  be  to 
the  world  a  pattern  of  humili- 
ty, and  of  every  good  thing. 
From  their  mouths  should  pro- 
ceed no  corrupt  communication, 
and  a  part  of  their  daily  prayers 
should  be,  Save  us,  O  God,  from 
presumptuous  sins. 

ACLETUS, 
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XIV.  Meinoir  of  the  exfiediency 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  -Establish- 
ment for  British  India;  both  as 
the  means  of  fierfietuating  the 
Christian  religion  among  our 
own  countrymen;  and  as  a  foun- 
dation for  the  ultimate  civiliza- 
tion  of  the  natives.  By  Rev. 
Claudius  Buchanan,  M.  A. 
one  of  the  Chafilains  at  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William  in 
Bengal,  Vice  Provost  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Fort  William,  aUd  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics  in  the  same; 
and  member  of  the  Asiatic  So^ 
ciety.  First  American  Edition. 
Cambridge;  Hilliard  &  Met- 
calf.  1811.  pp.  96,  8vo,  50 
cents. 

We  ai^e  happy  to  see  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  this  very  interest- 
ing Memoir;  as  it  is  a  work, 
which  has  been  greatly  instru- 
mental in  diffusing  throughout 
the  British  Empire,  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  East-  The  author 
is  principally  known  in  this 
country  by  his  excellent  sermon, 
entitled    The  Star  in   the   Easty 


Avhich  has  been  read  more  ex-? 
tensively,  perhaps,  than  any  thing 
else  of  the  kind,  for  many  years. 
The  work  before  us  will  be  read 
witnthe  same  interest;  especially 
by  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  ar 
mong  the  heathen.  The  Ameri- 
can Editor  (to  whom,  though 
anonymous,  the  public  are  under 
obligations  for  his  judicious  and 
useful  notes)  gives  a  very  just 
account  of  the  Memoir,  in  these 
words: 

"The  title  of  this  work  mig'ht  lead 
one  to  suppose,  that  it  would  contain 
nothing-,  but  what  should  have  an  ex- 
clusive regard  to  an  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  for  British  India.  C^n 
examination,  however,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  such  important  and  well 
authenticated  facts,  relating  to  the 
past  history  and  present  state  of  that 
country;  to  its  population,  manners, 
and  customs;  to  its  literature  and 
laws;  and  to  its  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies;  as  furnish  much  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  Separately 
from  all  consideration  of  the  question 
respecting  the  expediency  of  the  pro- 
posed Establishment,  it  is,  both  in  a 
literary  and  religious  point  of  view,  a 
very  estimable  work."    p.  viii. 
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It  appears  from  the  title  page, 
that  Dr.  Buchanan,  while  in  India, 
was  under  circumstances  pecul- 
iaiiy  favorable  to  obtaining  just 
views  of  the  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  Hindoos.  He  seems, 
from  his  various  labors,  to  have 
made  the  best  use  of  these  favor- 
able circumstances.  The  various 
advantages  which  the  College  of 
Fort  William  possessed,  in  this 
point  of  view,  are  stated  in  the 
Dedication,  which  was  written  at 
Calcutta,  in  March,  1805.  We 
select  from  it  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

"New  sources  of  informalion  on  all 
pviemal  subjects  have  been  opened 
by  the  College  of  Fort  William  in 
iiengal.  Those  persons  who  liave 
held  official  situations  in  that  institu- 
tion during  the  last  four  years,  have 
hadconstant  opportunities  ofobserving 
the  conduct,  and  of  learning  the  opin 
ions,  of  the  most  intelligent  natives. 
There  are  attached  to  the  college,  at 
this  time,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
learned^  men,  wlio  have  arrived  from 
ditterent  parts  ot  India,  Persia,  and 
Arab,  a-  In  such  an  assembjage,  tiie 
manners  and  customs  of  remote  re- 
gions are  distinctly  described;  antl 
•their  varying  sentiments,  religious 
and  pohtical,  may  be  accurately  in- 
v-estigated  and  compared. 

"Oftlie  learned  Hindoos  who  have 
been  employed  as  teachers,  there 
were  lately  two  from  the  Deccan, 
%vho  profess  the  Christian  faith;  and 
comport  themselves  according  to 
Christian  manners.  Two  Protestant 
missionaries  have  also  been  attached 
to  the  institution;  one  of  whom  is  lec- 
turer in  the  Bengalee  and  Shanscrit 
depiartment;  and  has  been  for  many- 
years  employed  in  preaching  in  the 
Bengalee  language  to  the  natives  in 
the  North  of  Hmdoostan.  The  otlier 
is  a  teacher  of  the  Tamul  or  Malabar 
language;  and  has  been  long  attached 
to  a  mission  in  the  South  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula. 

"More  desirable  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  and  (;riginal  intelligence 
Vouid    not    have    besn  presented  to 


any  one,  who  wished  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  natives  of  India,  with 
a  view  to  their  moral  and  religious 
improvement."    p,  x. 

The  first  part  of  the  Memoir 
relates  to  an  Ecclesiastical  Es- 
tablishment. It  occupies  only 
twelve  pages:  and  even  these 
are  filled  with  very  judicious  re- 
flections. The  subsequent  parts 
on  the  Civilization  of  the  Natives, 
and  the  present  extension  of 
Christianity  in  India,  are  pecul- 
iarly interesting.  We  have  not 
room  to  give  a  minute  detail 
of  the  important  facts,  and  ob- 
servations which  the  author  has 
compressed  within  the  compass 
of  this  work.  We  hesitate  not 
to  say,  however,  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  ought  to  be  thorough'^ 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  infor- 
mation here  communicated. 
Christians  in  this  country  begin 
to  manifest  a  very  lively  concern, 
in  the  various  exertions  now 
made,  and  making,  to  evangelize 
the  heathen.  It  is  more  and 
more  felt,  that  very  serious  du- 
ties are  incumbent  on  our 
churches,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. Many  fondly  anticipate  the 
time,  when  a  regular  system 
of  Eastern  Missions  shall  be 
formed,  and  acted  upon,  by  the 
pious  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  is  already  the  case  with  their 
European  brethren.  The  people 
of  this  country  enjoy  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  noble  design. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  after  the  most 
thorough  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, feels  himself  warranted  to 
pronounce,  that 

"Every  argument  brought  in  sup- 
])ort  of  the  policy  of  not  instructing 
the  natives  our  subjects,  when  traced 
to  its  source,  will  be  found  to  flow 
ti-om  principles  of  Deism,  or  of  Athc/ 
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ism,  or  of  Polytheism,  and  not  from 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  relig'- 
ion."   p.  40. 

The  Hindoos  have  been  occa- 
sionally praised  for  their  appar- 
ent simplicity  of  character,  and 
the  innocence  of  their  habits. 
There  seems  to  be  little  founda- 
tion for  this  eulog-ium.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  the  most  abun- 
dant evidence,  that  great  profli- 
'  gacyand  vice  prevail  throughout 
ail  those  parts  of  Asia  which  ai'C 
known  to  us.  We  quote  the 
following-  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"The  moral  state  of  the  Hindoos 
is  represented  as  being  still  worse 
than  that  of  the  Mahometans.  Those, 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  knowing  them,  and  who  have 
known  them  for  the  longest  time, 
concur  in  declaring  that  neither  truth, 
nor  honesty,  honor,  gratitude,  nor 
charity,  is  to  be  found  pure  in  the 
breast  of  a  Hindoo.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise?  The  Hindoo  children  have 
no  moral  instruction.  If  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  British  isles  had  no  moral 
instruction,  would  they  be  moral? 
The  Hindoos  have  no  moral  books. 
What  branch  of  their  mythology  has 
not  more  of  falsehood  and  vice  in  it, 
than  of  truth  and  virtue?  They  have 
no  moral  gods.  The  robber  and  tlie 
prostitute  lift  up  their  hands  with  the 
infant  and  the  priest,  befoi'e  an  horri- 
ble idol  of  clay  painted  red,  deformed 
and  disgusting  as  the  vices  which  are 
practised  before  it."  pp.  36,  ST. 

In  the  ruotes,  several  instances 
are  given  of  the  merciless  and 
vindictive  spirit  of  the  Hindoos. 
Two  of  these  instances  are  as 
follows: 

"In  1791,  SoodishterMeer,  a  Brah- 
min, having  refused  to  obey  a  sum- 
mons issued  by  a  civil  officer,  a  force 
was  sent  to  compel  obedience.  To 
intimidate  them,  or  to  satiate  a  spirit 
cf  reveng'e  in  himself,  he  sacri%ed 


one  of  his  own  family.  "On  their 
approaching  his  house,  he  cut  off  the 
head  of  his  deceased  son's  widow, 
and  threw  it  out." 

"In  1793,  aBraliminnamed  Balloo, 
had  a  quarrel  with  a  man  about  a 
field,  and,  by  way  of  revenging  him- 
self  on  this  man,  he  killed  his  own 
daughter.  "I  became  angry,  said  he, 
and  enraged  at  his  forbidding  me  to 
plough  the  field,  and  bringing  my  own 
little  daughter  Apmunya,  who  was 
only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  I  killed  her 
with  my  sword."  "  pp.  37,  38. 

The  following  account  of  Jag- 
gernaut,  the  modern  seat  of 
Moloch,  Avill  probably  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers. 

"In  the  course  of  the  Mahratta  war, 
the  great  temple  of  Jaggernaut  in 
Orissa  has  fallen  .into  our  hands. 
This  temple  is  to  the  Hindoos  what 
Mecca  is  to  the  Mahometans.  It  is 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  every 
quarter  of  India.  It  is  the  chief  seat 
of  Brahminical  power,  and  a  strong- 
hold of  their  superstition.  At  the 
annual  festival  of  the  Rutt  Jattra, 
seven  himdred  thousand  persons  (as 
has  been  computed  by  the  Pundits  in 
college)  assemble  in  this  place.  The 
voluntary  deaths  in  a  single  year, 
caused  by  voluntary  devotement,  by 
imprisonment  for  nonpayment  of  the 
demands  of  the  Bi-ahmins,  or  by  scar^ 
city  of  provisions  for  such  a  multi- 
tude, is  incredible.  The  precincts 
of  the  place  are  covered  with  bones. 
Four  coss  square  (about  sixty-four 
square  miles)  are  accounted  sacred 
to  Jaggernaut.  Within  the  walls  the 
priests  exercised  a  dominion  without 
control.  From  them  there  was  no 
appeal  to  civil  law  or  natural  justice, 
for  protection  of  life  or  property.  But 
these  enormities  will  not  be  permit- 
ted under  the  British  government. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  use  no  co- 
ercion to  prevent  the  superstitions  of 
the  natives,  we  permit  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  civil  power  against  injus- 
tice, oppression,  and  inhumanity;  and 
it  must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  whole  Hindoo  system,  if  we  chas- 
tise the  enormity  of  their  superstition. 
at.  the  foxnUain  head."    p.  47. 
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But  the  most  pleasing  paits  of 
the  work,  are  those  in  which  the 
prevalence  of  Christianity  in 
some  parts  of  India  is  described. 

"The  religion  of  Christ  has  been 
professed  by  Hindoos  in  India  from 
lime  immemorial;  and  thousands  of 
Bi-ahmins  have  been  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  At  this  time  there 
are  upwards  of  one  himdred  and  fifty 
thousand  natives  in  one  district  alone, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  who  profess 
that  religion,  and  who  live  under  a 
regular  canonical  discipline,  occupy- 
ing one  hundred  and  nineteen 
churches."     p.  50. 

"The  province  of  Malabar  now 
forms  part  of  the  British  dominions; 
and  divine  Providence  hath  placed 
these  churches  under  owr  government 

"The  manners  of  these  Christians 
are  truly  simple  and  primitive.  Every 
traveller  who  has  visited  the  churches 
in  the  mountains  takes  pleasure  in 
describing  the  chaste  and  innocent 
lives  of  the  native  Christians.  The 
congregations  support  each  other, 
and  form  a  kind  of  Cliristian  republic. 
The  clergy  and  elders  settle  all 
disputes  among  members  of  the 
community;  and  the  discipline,  for 
the  preservation  of  pure  morals,  is 
very  correct,  and, would  do  honor  to 
any  Protestant  church  in  Europe," 
p.  53. 

From  the  chapter  on  Mission- 
aries, we  select  the  following 
passages: 

"The  same  spirit  which  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  Britain  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury will  continue  to  send  missionaries 
to  the  heathen  world  to  the  end  of 
time,  by  the  established  church,  or 
by  her  religious  societies. 

"Wherever  the  Christian  mission- 
ary comes,  he  is  well  received.  Ig- 
norance ever  bows  to  learning:  but 
if  there  be  a  desire  to  impart  this 
learning,  what  barbarian  will  turn 
away?  The  priests  will  murmur  when 
the  Christian  teacher  speaks  as  one 
having  authority;  but  "the  common 
people  will  hear  him  gladly."  Wheth- 
er in  the  subterranean  hut  of  frozen 
Greenland,  or  under  the  shade  of  a 


banian  tree  in  burning  India,  a  Chris  • 
tiah  missionary  surrounded  by  the 
listening  natives,  is  an  interesting 
sight;  no  less  grateful  to  humanity 
than  to  Christian  chanty. 

"But  who  is  this  missionary? 
He  IS  such  as  Swartz  in  India,  or 
Brainerd  in  America,  or  the  Moravian 
in  Labrador;  one  who  leaving  his 
country  and  kindred,  and  I'enouncing 
honor  and  emolument,  embraces  a  lite 
of  toilj  difficvdty,  and  dnger;  and 
contented  with  the  fame  ot  instructing 
the  ignorant,  "looks  for  the  recom- 
pense of  eternal  reward." 

"There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  civilizing  mechanic  and  an 
apostolic  missionary.  A  mechanic  ot 
decent  morals  is  no  doubt  useful 
among  barbarians.  The  fe'^v  around 
him  learn  somethmg  of  his  morals 
with  his  trade.  Ana  it  is  the  duty  of 
civilized  states  to  use  such  means  for 
improving  the  barbarous  portions  of 
the  human  race. 

"But  the  apostolic  missionary,  who 
has  studied  the  language  and  genius 
of  the  people,  is  a  blessing  of  a  higher 
order.  His  heavenly  doctrme  and  its 
moral  influence  extend,  like  the  light 
of  the  sun,  over  multitudes  in  a  short 
time;  giving  life,  peace,  and  joy,  en- 
larging the  conceptions,  and  giving 
birth  to  all  the  Christian  charities. 
How  shall  we  estimate  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  produced  by  the 
voice  of  Swartz  alone!  Compared 
with  him,  as  a  dispenser  of  happiness, 
what  are  a  thousand  preachers  of 
philosophy  among  a  i-efined  people! 

"Some'of  the  English  think  that  we 
ought  not  "to  disturb  the  faith  of  the 
natives."  But  some  of  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs  think  differently.  The  king 
of  Tanjore  requested  Mr.  Swartz  to 
disturb  the  faithof  his  wicked  subjects 
bv  every  means,  and  to  make  them,  if 
possible,  honest  and  industrious  men. 
Mr.  Sv.'ai't2  endeavored  to  do  so,  and 
his  services  were  acknowledged  by 
the  English  government  at  Madras, 
as  well  as  by  the  king  of  Tanjore," 
pp.  55,  56. 

It  has  not  been  generally 
known  to  the  Christian  world 
how  much  good  was  done  by  the 
Protestant  Missionaries  in  India 
during  the  last  century.    It  is 
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stated  in  the  work  before  us,  that 
"from  the  commencement  of  the 
mission  in  1705  to  the  present 
year,  1805,  it  is  computed  that 
eighty  thousand  natives  of  all 
casts,  in  one  district  alone,  for- 
saking their  idols  and  their  vices, 
have  been  added  to  the  Christian 
church  "     p.  66. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  mul- 
titude of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
cruel  and  barbarous  pi'actices  of 
the  Hindoos.  The  offering  of 
children  to  the  Ganges  by  drown- 
ing them  in  that  river,  which  is 
very  common,  is  described;  and 
the  authority  on  which  the  cus= 
torn  rests,  is  given.  It  appears, 
that  there  are  no  less  than  four- 
teen methods  of  destroying  or 
endangering  human  life,  in  com- 
pliance with  brutal  superstition. 
No  fewer  than  275  women  were 


known  to  have  been  burnt  to 
death  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands,  within  thirty  miles  of 
Calcutta,  in  the  year  1 803.  From 
April  to  October,  1804,  six 
months,  it  was  ascertained,  by 
an  official  report,  that  1 16  women, 
within  the  same  limits,  came  to 
their  end  in  the  same  miserable 
way.  It  has  been  computed, 
from  these  and  other  facts,  that 
the  whole  number  thus  sacinfic- 
ed,  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Hindoostan  alone,  is  ten  thousand 
annually. 

Dr.  Buchanan  appears,  from 
the  Avork  before  us,  to  deserve 
the  character  which  he  has  ac- 
quired. Learning  and  talents 
are  employed  by  him  under  the 
sole  direction  of  candor,  benevo- 
lence, and  piety. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  folloviing  delineation  of  the  most  wretched  state  of  yerusalem  is  taken  from 
a  work  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  published  in 
the  frst  number  of  his  Review,  p.  89-  The  author  travelled  through  Palestine 
in  1807,  and  appears  to  be  a  'bell  informed  Christian.  The  devout  reader  can- 
not help  praying,  that  the  long  predicted  and  long  continued  degradation  and 
^miseries  of  the  y?ws  tna\:  come  to  a  speedy  ter'inhiailon,-  and  that  this  people 
(may  receive  and  obey  the  Messiah  whom  their  fathers  crucified,  and  whoon  they 
so  obstinately  continue  to  rtject.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  so  apparent  in 
the  dispensations  f  Biviw  Providence  towards  them,  that  the  most  careless  and 
incredulous,  one  would  suppose,  cannot  help  seeing  it. 

Ed.  Pan. 


Let  us  pass,  however,  to  the  subject 
of  Jerusalem.  We  have  now  in  our 
hands  a  drawing  of  the  holy  city, 
which,  although  well  executed,  is  far 
from  giving  a  faithful  representation 
of  its  peculiar  aspect,  and  of  its  com- 
inandint;'  position.  Jerusalem,  seen 
from  Mount  Olivet,  presents  an  in- 
clined plane  descending  from  west  to 
east.  A  lofty  wall  fortified  with  tow- 
ers  and  a  gothic  castle,  encloses  the 
%vhole  eity,  but  excludes  a  part  of 


Mount  Sion  which  it  formerlj'  embra- 
ced. 1  owards  the  west  and  in  tlie 
centre  of  tlie  city,  the  houses  are  nu- 
merous and  closely  bailt;  but  in  the 
direction  of  the  east  and  along  the 
valley  of  cedars,  lai-ge  vacancies  are 
observed;  among  others  the  area  of 
the  mosque  wh  ch  is  erected  near  the 
ruins  of  the  temple,  and  the  former 
site  of  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 

The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  heavy 
square    masses,  built   low,   without 
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chimneys  or  windows:  flat  terraces 
and  sometimes  domes  form  the  root'. 
Altogether  they  appear  like  prisons 
or  sepulchres.  The  whole  city  resem- 
bles a  cemetei'y  in  thie  midst  of  a  de- 
sert. 

If  you  enter,  you  find  nothing  to 
compensate  you  for  the  gloom  of  the 
exterior.  You  lose  yourself  in  nar- 
row, crooked  sti-eets  without  pave- 
ment and  full  of  abrupt  declivities. 
You  tread  upon  loose  stones  and  are 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust:  pieces  of 
linen  spread  from  the  top  of  one  house 
to  another  increase  the  darkness  of 
this  labyrinth,  which  is  rendered  still 
more  dismal  and  disgustihg  by  cover- 
ed markets  exhaling  a  most  pestilen- 
tial odor,  A  few  mean  shops  only 
serve  to  indicate  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  these  are  often  shut, 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  Cadi 
may  pass  by:  not  an  individual  is  to 
'oe  seen  in  the  streets,  or  at  the  gates 
of  the  city:  now  and  then  a  peasant  is 
discovered  stealing  through  this  tin- 
light,  and  carefully  concealing  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  under  his 
clothes,  lest  he  should  be  plundered 
and  maltreated  by  the  soldiery:  apart, 
in.a  corner,  you  may  observe  an  Ara- 
bian butcher  killing  some  animal  sys- 
pended  by  the  hind  feet  from  a 
mouldering  wall:  from  the  bloody 
arms,  and  the  haggard  ferocimis 
countenance  of  the  man,  you  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  he  had  been 
engaged,  not  in  the  business  of  his 
trade,  but  in  the  perpetration  of  mur- 
der. The  only  sound  heard  in  this 
deicide  city,  and  that  merely  at  distant 
intervals,  is  the  galloping  of  the  Ara- 
bian horse,  af  which  the  rider  is  a 
janissary  either  bringing  the  head  of 
a  bedouin  to  his  master,  or  setting  out 
to  pillage  the  Fellah , 

In  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary 
scene  of  desolation,  your  attention  is 
arrested  by  something  still  more  ex- 
traordinary. Among  the  ruins  of  Je- 
rusalem there  are  two  distinct  and 
independent  classes  of  people,  who 
find  in  their  religious  faith  resources 
which  enable  them  to  triumph  over 
this  array  of  hori'or  and  misery.  You 
have  before  you,  on  one  side,  a  body 
of  Christian  monks  whom  neither  the 
menaces  of  death,  nor  indignities, 
rtov  robberies   of  every  description, 


can  drive  from  the  tomb  of  the  Savior* 
Their  canticles  resound  night  and 
day  about  the  holy  sepulchre  Al- 
though  plundered  in  the  morning  by 
a  Turkish  governor,  they  are  still 
found  in  the  evening  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Calvary,  praying  on  the  spot 
where  Jesus  Christ  suffered  for  the 
salvation  of  man.  They  welcome  a 
stranger  with  a  serene  countenance 
and  a  cheerful  heart  Without  arms 
or  troops,  they  are  still  able  to  pro- 
tect whole  villages  against  lawless 
power.  Women  and  children,  driven 
like  herds  of  cattle  at  the  point  of  the 
sabre,  take  refuge  in  the  cloisters  of 
these  ascetics.  Their  charity  rescues 
the  trembling  victims  from  the  blows 
of  the  merciless  janissary.  In  order 
to  ransom  their  suppliants,  they  sur- 
render to  their  pursuers  even  the 
common  necessaries  of  life;  what  is 
almost  indispensable  for  their  own 
subsistence.  Turks,      Arabians, 

Greeks,  Christians, — all  seek  protec- 
tion from  the  unarmed  and  defence- 
less ministers  of  the  true  religion.  It 
is  here  that  we  can  say  with  Bossuet, 
"that  hands  uplifted  to  Heaven,  van- 
quish more  battalions,  than  those 
which  wield  the  javelin  and  the 
ecymitar." 

While  the  new  Jerusalem  is  seen 
"shining  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,'" 
you  may  observe  between  Mount  Sion 
and  the  temple  aiiother  spectacle  of 
almost  equal  interest.  It  is  that  of 
the  remnant  of  another  people,  dis- 
tinct  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants; 
a  people,  iisdividually  the  objects  of 
universal  contempt;  who  suffer  the 
most  wanton  outrages  without  a  mur- 
milr;  who  endure  blows  and  wounds 
without  a  sigh;  who,  when  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  life  is  demanded,  unhesi- 
tatingly stretch  forth  their  necks  to 
the  sabre.  If  a  member  of  this  com- 
munity thus  cruelly  proscribed  and 
abused  happens  to  die,  his  companion 
buries  him  clandestinely  during  the 
night,  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat  with- 
in the  purlieus  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. Enter  their  habitation,  and  you 
find  them  in  the  most  abject,  squalid 
misery;  and  for  the  most  pan  occu- 
pied in  reading  a  mysterious  book  to 
their  children,  with  wiiom  ag'ain  it 
becomes  a  m;uiiial  for  the  instruction 
of  the  succeeding  generation,     What 
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these  wretched  outlaws  from  the  jus- 
lice  and  tlie  compassion  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  did  five  thousand  years  ago,* 
they  do  still.  Six  times  have  they 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  are  not  as  yet  discouraged: 
nothing  can  operate  to  divert  their 
looks  from  Zion.  We  are  surprised, 
no  doubt,  when  we  observe  the  Jews 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth; — 
but  to  experience  an  astonishment 
much  more  lively,  we  have  but  to 
seek  them  in  Jerusalem.  The  legiti- 
mate masters  of  Judea  should  be 
seen  as  they  are  in  their  own  land — 
slaves  and  strangers;  they  should  be 
seen  awaiting,  under  the  most  cruel 
and  oppressive  of  all  despotisms,  a 
king  who  is  to  work  their  deliver- 
ance. Near  the  temple — of  which 
there  does  not  remain  "one  stone 
upon  another,"  they  still  continue  to 
dwell;  and  with  the  cross  as  it  were 
planted  upon  their  heads,  and  bend- 
ing them  to  tiie  earth,  still  cling  to 
their  errors,  and  labor  under  the  same 
deplorable  infatuation.  The  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  have 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
eax'th;  and  a  small  people,  whose  ori 
gin  is  anterior  to  that  of  these  mighty 
nations,  still  survives  amid  the  ruins 
of  their  country,  with  no  alteration  of 
manners  and  no  mixture  of  foreign 
blood.  If  there  be  any  th'mg  among 
mankind  which  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
miracle,  it  is  to  be  found  here  most 
certainly.  What  can  be  more  mar- 
vellous oi*  prodigious,  even  to  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  than  this  approxima- 
tion at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary  of 
the  old  and  the  new  Jerusalem,  the 
one  deriving  consolation  from  the  as- 
pect of  that  tomb  from  which  all  the 
miseries  of  the  other  appear  to 
spring? 

*  Probably  a  mistake  of  the  Printan 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Pev.  TV. 
Ward,  to  a  gentleman  in  Philadel- 
phia, dated  Serainpore,  Nov-  8, 
1810. 

Your  favor  of  the  lOth  of  May  I  re- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction,  and 
beg  you  will  receive  my  sincere 
thanks  for  it.  I  know  your  great 
love  to  the  cause  of  our  adorable  Re- 
Vol.  III.     JVett)  Series. 


deemer,  and  that  you  are  not  kept  in 
the  trammels  of  a  sectarian  love. 
One  blessed  eftect  of  the  millenium 
will  be,  that  the  showers  of  Divine 
influence  will  be  so  copious,  that  they 
will  wash  down  all  those  embank- 
ments that  have  separated  us,  and 
then  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
disgusting  quarrels  so  prevalent 
among  professors  of  religion.  The 
Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time  At  present 
let  our  ears  and  hearts  be  open  to  the 
voice  of  Jesus  in  his  word,  but  above 
all  when  he  says,  "Love  one  anoth- 
er." 

I  am  moi*e  and  more  convinced  tliat 
glorious  times  are  near,  and  that  the 
melioration  of  the  state  of  mank  nd 
by  the  Gospel  is  making  great  prog-, 
ress,  however  shocking  the  state  of 
things  may  be  in  many  parts.  Much 
was  to  be  done  in  the  visible  church, 
and  much  is  yet  to  be  done  there; 
but  I  see  much  doing:  Christians 
(whose  banner  is  that  of  love)  are 
more  imiied;  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  are  becoming  better  under- 
stood, and  more  than  all  the  rest,  the 
precious  Bible,  that  pure  river  of 
life,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb,  is  running 
through  the  churches  and  purifying 
them.  Yes,  my  dear  brother,  it  is 
the  Bible  that  is  to  purify  the  nations, 
and  when  professing  Christians  shall 
think  like  the  Bible,  feel  like  the  Bi- 
ble,  and  act  by  the  Bible,  the  business 
will  be  accomplished,  and  shouts  will 
be  heard  from  heaven,  "The  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
evei-."  "For  ever  and  ever,"  not  for  a 
time,  as  he  did  dui-ing  apostolic  times, 
and  a  little  after,  and  then  gross, dark- 
ness covered  the  earth;  but  "for  evei* 
and  ever." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Carey,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  of 
Philadelphia,  dated  Calcutta^  Nov. 
16,  1810. 

My  dear  sir. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  heard 

of  a  vessel's  being  ready   to  sail  t6 

Philadelphia.     As  it  is,  I  shall  briefly 

drop  you  a  few  line.s,  to  inform  veil 
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of  snoh  of  our  circumstances  as  I  am 
abJe  to  recollect. 

We  have  lately  been  called  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  sister  Robinson,  who  was 
removed  from  us  by  death  at  Dinage- 
pore.  She  had  been  ill  for  some  months, 
andbroilier  Robinson,  who  is  engaged 
in  a  mission  to  Boutan,  had  brought 
her  to  Dinagepore,  for  medical  assis- 
tance, where  he  was  called  to  mourn 
her  loss. 

The  Lord  continues  to  bjess  his 
cause  in  this  country,  with  evident 
tokens  of  his  grace.  I  believe  there 
have  been  only  two  ordinance  days 
(we  communicate  monthly)  since  the 
begir.ning  of  the  present  year,  in 
t\'hich  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  some  person,  or  persons 
into  the  church.  On  one  occasion, 
seven  were  added,  and  1  believe  ten 
persons  are  now  coming  forward  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  spirit  of 
Christian  love  and  unity  pre  vails  among- 
lis  to  a  good  degree,  and  in  every  res- 
pect, we  huve  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  towards  us. 
The  first  Lord's  day  of  last  month, 
brother  Marshman's  eldest  daughter 
(scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age)  was 
]>ublicly  baptized:  she  has  been  evi- 
dently on  the  side  of  the  Lord  for 
these  last  two  or  three  years.  May 
this  be  the  forerunner  to  other  instan- 
ces of  the  like  nature  in  our  own  fam- 
ily. 

'Brother  C.  Carapeit  Aratoon  has 
been  very  successful  in  Jessore,  a 
district  east  of  Calcutta.  Ten  per- 
sons were  lately  baptized  there  at  one 
time.  Our  brother  J.  Peter  was  sent, 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  Balasore, 
in  Onssa,  to  attempt  the  planting  of 
the  Gospel  there.  The  Lord  has 
blessed  his  labors,  and  already  there 
is  a  small  church  formed  in  that  place. 
He  is  diligent  in  his  work,  and  the 
Lord  gives  him  encouragement. 
These  two  brethren  are  of  the  Ar- 
inenian  nation,  and  were  by  the  church 
at  Calcutta,  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry. 

Brother  Chamberlain's  ministry 
was,  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
remaikiibly  blessed  among  the  sol- 
diers at  Berhampore,  a  military  sta- 
tion near  his  residence.  An  expedition 
sgainst  the  isle  of  France  hUcIy  sailed 


from  this  place,  which  included  a 
Baptist  churcli  of  thirty  members  in 
full  communion,  (raised  there  under 
his  ministry)  with  a  broLher  set  apart 
to  the  pastoral  office  among  them. 
Five  other  young  men,  members  of 
the  church  at  Calcutta,  who  were  in 
another  regiment,  also  went  with 
them.  Should  they  succeed  in  taking 
the  island,*  I  trust  they  will  immedi- 
ately ei'ect  the  banner  of  the  cross 
there,  and  invite  sinners  to  believe  in 
the  crucified  Savior.  It  is  pi-obable 
that  brother  Chamberlain  will  remove 
from  Cutwa  to  a  station  up  the  coun- 
try, perhaps  Delhi  or  Agra;  but  of  this 
1  cannot  now  speak  v-ith  certainty.  It 
is  ofir  wish  tliat  he,  with  a  brother 
about  to  be  called  to  the  ministry  by 
the  church  at  Calcutta,  should  attempt 
to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Seiks.  At  present  some  ob- 
stacles are  in  the  way;  but  I  trust  they 
will  eventually  be  removed. 

Brother  Mardon  at  Goamalti  and 
brother  Moore  at  Patna,  have  had  but 
little  success.  Brother  Fernandez  at 
Dinagepore,  has  not  entirely  been 
without  some  tokens  of  the  gracious 
approbation  of  the  Lord  in  his  work. 
Dinagepore  and  Sadamahl  being  near 
to  each  other,  it  is  thought  that  bi-oth- 
er  Fernandez  can  superintend  them 
both;  and  therefore  intend  to  remove 
my  son  William,  from  Sadamahl,  to 
Cutwa,  when  brother  Chamberlain 
leaves  it. 

Brother  Chater  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  Rangoon  with  sister  Chater 
who  is  in  a  weak  state  of  health.  That 
country  is  in  a  miserable  state  as  far 
as  relates  to  its  political  affairs;  but 
there  are  many  encouraging  circum- 
stances relati^/e  to  the  mission  there. 
They  study  the  language  with  success, 
have  written  one  or  more  small  tracts 
in  it,  and  translated  a  part  of  the  New 
Testament  into  it,  and  I  believe  they 
are  beloved  by  all,  both  rich  and  poor, 
great  and  small.  Two  valuable 
young  men  v^'ere  lately  sent  thither 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society; 
but  one  of  them  (Mr.  Brain)  has  been 
removed  by  death.  The  surviving 
one,  Mi\  Prilchett,  is  now  with  my 
son  at  Rangoon. 

Yesterday    evening    three    persons 

*  Since  tahn.- 
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were  accepted  by  the  cluircli  for  bap- 
tism; six  proposed  for  the  next  month, 
and  ten  mentioned  to  the  oliurch  as 
persons  who  wish  to  be  proposed  then. 
This  day  I  had  several  new  inquirers 
besides  those  above  mentioned,  and 
iiear  of  others  who  begin  to  look  to- 
wards Zion. 

Yours,  very  affection  at  el  v, 

WM.  CAREY. 


Extract  of  a  htter  froin  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carev^  to  the  Sev.  Br.  Staughton, 
Fhtiadelphia,  dated  Calcutta,  Nov. 
16,  1810. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Rog'ers  par- 
ticulars of  the  state  of  the  mission  and 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  these 
parts,  and  therefore  suppose  I  need 
not  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  written 
to  him.  I  shall  mention  to  you  what  I 
have  omitted  in  my  letter  to  him. 

The  Birmans,  among  whom  broth- 
er Chater  and  my  eldest  son  ai'e  em- 
ployed to  preach  the  Gosp-d,  crucify 
malefactors,  particularly  thieves,  and 
sometimes  use  red  hot  nails  to  fasten 
them  to  the  cross.  Their  criminal 
laws  are  horribly  sanguinary  and  cru- 
el. Sometimes  the  wretched  crea- 
tures,'who  are  condemned  for  real, 
or  imaginary  crimes,  are  ripped  up, 
and  their  yet  palpitating  entrails  de- 
voured by  the  vultures,  or  other 
animals,  before  the  miserable  victims 
are  entirely  destitute  of  sensation. 
A  letter,  which  I  receiyed  lately  from 
my  son,  informed  me  of  a  circum- 
stance, which,  I  am  sure,  will  af- 
ford you  pleasure,  as  it  did  myself. 
Some  weeks,  perhaps  three  or  four 
months  ago.  my  son,  who  has  studied 
medicine  and  surgery,  on  a  visit  to 
his  patients,  saw  one  of  these  wretch- 
ed victims  writhing  on  the  cross. 
He  immediately  resolved  to  attempt 
the  obtaining  of  his  pardon  and 
saving  of  his  life.  Without  go- 
ing home,  he  therefore  rode  the 
nearest  way  to  the  house  of  the  vice- 
roy, when  he  found  that  he  had  re- 
-  solved  upon  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
man,  who  had  been  apprehended 
among  a  gang  of  thieves.  As  a  proof 
of  his  determination  and  to  avoid  the 
receiving  of  any  petitions  in  his  favor, 


he  had  retired  to  his  private  apart- 
ment, into  which  no  one  is  allowed  to 
enter.  The  case,  however,  admitted 
of  no  delay,  and  as  my  son  attended 
his  daughter,  who  was  ill,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  access  to  any  of  the  apart- 
ments in  the  house,  whenever  he 
might  have  occasion  to  visit  his  pa- 
tient; he  ventured  therefore  to  enter. 
The  method  of  petitioning  among  the 
Binnuns,  is  to  demand  and  declare 
that  you  will  take  no  denial.  My  son 
therefore  presented  his  request  for 
this  poor  man's  life,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  place,  tdl  the 
request  was  granted.  The  viceroy 
observed  that  he  could  not  dispense 
with  the  laws,  and  that  he  had  retired 
to  his  apartment  to  avoid  importuni- 
ties. My  son  replied,  that  he  had,  on 
that  very  account,  ventured  to  enter. 
The  viceroy  at  last  told  him,tl'.ai.  if  he 
would  promise  never  to  intercede  for 
another,the  man  should  be  taken  down. 
This  he  refused;  but  still  urged  his 
request.  At  lasr,  after  about  half  aa 
hour's  solicitation,  he  yielded,  and 
sending  for  his  secretai'y,  ordered  hint 
to  vs^rite  aii  order  for  taking  down  the 
man.  This  order  was  to  pass  through 
all  the  forms  of  office,  but  was  execu- 
ted as  expeditiously,  as  could  reasona- 
bly have  been  expected.  He  then  rode 
oft'  to  the  place  of  execution;  but  wheu 
he  arrived  there, no  one  of  the  officera 
attending  the  execution,  would  read 
the  order  without  a  reward.  He  rea- 
soned with  tliem  a  good  while,  but  to 
no  purpose,  the  poor  man  writhing  in 
agonies  just  by  him.  At  last  he  was 
constrained  to  offer  them  a  piece  of 
cloth  worth  twelve  or  fourteen  rupees. 
On  which  they  read  the  order,  and 
took  dovrti  the  man,  after  he  had  been 
nailed  to  the  cross  upwards  of  six; 
hours.  The  poor  victim  had  just 
strength  enough  to  turn  his  head  and 
thank  his  deliverer.  Felix  then  took 
him  home,  dressed  his  wounds,  and 
attended  him  with  care.  He  is  novy 
nearly  well,  and  lives  with  him,  to 
whom,  indeed,  he  is  bound  by  the  Bir« 
man  laws,  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  is 
a  young  man,  scarcely  tweiity  years  o£ 
age. 

Brother  Ghaterjwho  returned  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  says  he  believes  thei'e 
■was  HQi  anotUer  person  in  the  kingdoifi, 
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who  could  have  procured  the  poor 
man's  release. 

Dec.  7.  There  are  twenty-three  per- 
sons now  either  proposed  or  mentioned 
to  the  church  here,  as  desirous  of  en- 
tering into  churcli  fellowship.  1  ex- 
pect they  will  all  be  baptized  within 
another  month  or  two.  The  Lord  has 
lately  given  witness  to  the  word  of  his 
grace,  and  is  still  carrying  forward  his 
work  among  us  in  a  very  encouraging 
manner.  Brother  Chamberlain  with 
brother  Peacock  (lately  called  to  the 
ministry  in  this  church)is  going  to  at- 
tempt planting  the  standard  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  in  Hindoostan,  and 
brother  Robinson  with  brother  Cornish 
(also  for  this  church)  is  gone  to  Bou- 
tan  for  the  same  purpose  May  our 
gracious  Lord  vouchsafe  success  to 
these  new  undertakings. 

In  the  translation  of  the  v/ord  of 
God  we  go  forward  in  a  regular  man- 
ner. To  what  have  been  delivered  al- 
ready to  the  public,  I  hope  by  the  end 
'of  the  year  to  see  addedjthe  pentateuch 
in  Sangskrit,  the  prophetical  books  in 
the  Orissa  language,  and  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Hindoostannee  and 
Mahratta  languages.  The  printing  of 
the  New  Testament  is  also  more  or 
less  advanced  in  Chinese  and  Guzzer- 
attee.  We  are  about  to  begin  the  print- 
ing in  Telinga  language  and  the  Bir- 
man.  We  have  translated  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testamenij  and  two  or 
three  books  of  the  Old  into  the  first  of 
these;  but  as  our  late  brotlier  Des 
Grangesj  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  had  translated  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  intotJiat  laijguage,  it 
is  desirable  that  brother  Des  Granges' 
translation  should  be  printed, to  remain 
as  a  memorial  of  h's  labors  of  love; 
they  will  therefore  be  primed  immedi=. 
ately.  The  translavion  into  Carnala  is 
in  the  same  forwardness  with  the  Te- 
linga, and  may  be  printed  with  the 
same  types.  We  have  lately  begun  a 
translation  into  the  language  of  Cash- 
meere,  and  hope,  ere  long,  to  begin 
the  work  in  the  language  of  Assam, 

These  are  the  outliiies  of  tlie  most 
considerable  things  going  forward 
among  us,  as  it  respects  the  cause  of 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  the 
whole  we  have  abundant  cause  foren- 
couragement.and  I  am  encouraged-Our 
brothers  in  the  church  of  England  have 
not  been  without  encouragement,  and 
upon  the  whole,  I  think,  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  in  this  country  has  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
warmt- St  friends.  The  Lord  blesses 
the  labors  of  some  of  our  native  breth- 
en  in  a  very  great  degree,  particidar- 
ly,  those  of  our  brother  Krishna,  and 
of  our  brethren  Carapeit  Aratoonj 
and  John  Peter,  who,  though  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  speak  Bengalee  as 
their  vernacular  language. 

WILLIAM  CAREY. 


ORDINATIONS  AND   INSTAL- 
LATIONS. 


ORDAiNED,on  the  15th  inst.  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cooper  Thacher,  pastor, 
of  the  New  South  Church,  in 
Summer  street,  Boston.  Sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland. 

On  the  1st  of  January  last,  the  Rev„ 
Na  iHANiEL  Lambert,  late  pastor 
of  tl'.e  church  in  Newbury,  (Vt.)  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  ia 
Lyme,  (N.  H.) 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  the 
Rev.  RoswELL,  Shurtleff,  Phil- 
lips Professor  of  Divinity  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  was  ordained  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Dr,  Burton, 

On  the  4th  of  August  last,  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  late  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Jericho,  (Vt-)  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hart- 
ford, (Penn.) 

On  the  6th  of  March  last,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Rich  was  2«sta//ec?  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Wolcott,  (Conn.)  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Zebulon  Ely,  of  LebanoH- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE 

OF  REMARKABLE  EVENTS  WHICH  TOOK  PLACE  DURING  THE  YEAR 

1810. 

At  the  present  e'oentful  period  of  the  luorlcl,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  in  the  mind 
the  dates  of  the  numerous  important  occurrences,  which  are  continually  taking 
place-  It  will,  doubtless,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers  to  see  the  principal  events 
of  the  last  year  collected  in  chronological  order.  It  is  intended^  that  a  sim,ilar 
com,pilation  shall  be  found  in  the  last  num,ber  of  each  subsequent  voluTne.  Hav' 
ing  been  much  pleased  with  tables  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend  that  our  readers 
will  find  them,  usefuL 

Jan.  2.        Mr.  Pinckney,  cm*  minister  in  England,  wrote  a  statement  of 
the  causes  of  Mr.  Jackson's  dismission. 
3«  The  President  of  the  United  States  sent  a  message  to  Congress, 

recommending  the  establishment  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  20,000 
men,  to  be  ready  at  the  shortest  warning,  and  stating  that  the 
credit  of  government  was  such  as  would  enable  it  to  borrow  any 
sum  of  money  which  would  be  necessary. 
19.  Tlie  most  remarkable  cold  wind  known  for  many  years  com- 

menced blowing  from  N.  W.  &  W.  which  extended  through  all 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States^  and  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  severity  of  the  weather  continued  three  days.  At 
Portsmouth,  (N  H.)  the  thermometer  was  54  degrees  lower  at 
noon  on  the  I9th,  than  at  the  same  time  on  the  18th. 

Feb.  3.  The  siege  of  Cadiz  commenced. 

4.  Guadaloupe  taken  by  the  British  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 

5.  The  French  under  Marshal  Soult  entered  Malaga. 

14.  The  Duke  of  Cadore  communicated  to  the  American  minister  a 

full  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  French  government  towards  the 
United  States. 
March  1.        The  king  of  Westphalia  took  possession  of  Hanover,  which  is  t© 
belong  hereafter  to  his  dominions. 

12.  The  king  of  Naples  confiscated  all  American  property  in  his 
dominions,  by  proclamation. 

13.  The  Rambouill^t  decree  was  issued  by  Bonaparte,  confiscating 
\         all  American  vessels   and  their  cargoes,  which  had  arrived,  or 

should  arrive,  having  sailed  irom  the  U.  S.  after  the  20th  of  May, 
1809. 

The  same  day  the  king  of  Prussia,  issued  a  decree  in  pursuance 
of  Bonaparte's  anti -commercial  system. 

14.  The  British  government  ans  wered  Mr.  Pinckney*s  communica- 
tion of  January  2nd. 

During  a  great  part  of  this  month,  and  the  preceding,  the  spot- 
ted fever  prevailed  with   great   malignity,  in  several  towns  of 
Worcester  county,  (Mass.) 
Apyil  1.  Bonaparte  was  married  to  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Em- 

perorof  Austria. 
20.        Considerable  popular  tumults  inLondon,on  account  of  the  confine- 
ment of  Sir  »•  rancis  Burdett  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
May    1.  Congress  rose,  and  the  Non  Intercourse  act  expired 

2.  The  Neapolitan  squadron  was  repulsed  in  sight  of  Naples. 

22,        A  Revolution  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  South  America.    The  Viceroy 
was  deposed  without  bloodshed. 
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June   1.  At  Paris  an  accidental  fire  suddenly  enveloped  the  ball-room, 

while  the  imperial  family  were  present.     It  occasioned  the  deaths 
of  several  persons  of  distinction. 
5.  Bonaparte  permitted  by  a  decree,  thirty  American  vessels,  with 

specified  cargoes  and  licenses,  to  enter  his  ports  from  New  York 
and  Charleston. 

15.  The  American  commerce  with  Denmark  was  interdicted  by 
proclamation,  the  American  property  in  the  Danish  ports  having 
been  principally  sequestered. 

About  the  same  time  the  same  measures  were  taken  by  Sweden, 

16.  A  battle  between  the  Turks  and  Russians. 

22.  Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
wheat,  through  an  apprehension  of  scarcity. 

24.  An  earthquake  at  St-  Michael's,  (one  of  the  Azores,)  which 
threatened  the  village  of  Cozas  with  destruction. 

A  partial  engagement  between  the  English  and  French  near 
Almeida,  in  Portugal. 
July    1.  Louis  Bonaparte  abdicated  the  throne  of  Holland, 

9.  Holland  was  united  to  the  French  empire. 

19.         The  king  of  Prussia  issued  a  decree  excluding  American  com- 
merce ft'om  his  ports. 
Aug.  2.  A  civil  war  at  Qiiito  in  South  America. 

5,  Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  the  Berlin  and 

Milan  decrees  would  cease  to  be  in  force  on  the  Ist  November,  on 
certain  conditions. 
11  &  12.         An  earthquake  at  St.  Michaels,  which  destro3'ed  the  village  of 
Cozas. 

25.  Mr.  Pinckney  informs  the  British  government,  that  the  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked. 

28.  Almeida  surrendered  to  the  French,  it  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine. 

31.         Marquis  Wellesley  informs  Mr.  Pinckney,  that  the  British  Or- 
ders in  Council  will  be  rescinded,  when  the  French  decrees   shall 
have  actually  ceased  to  be  put  in  force- 
Sept-  7.  Battle  between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  in  which  the  lattei" 
were  defeated, 
11.         An  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
26  8c  27.         A  battle  between  Lord  Wellington  and  Massena  was  fought>  at 
Busaco  in  Portugal. 

29,  TheBritish  army  in  Portugal  began  a  retreat,  which  was  continued 
till  Oct.  7;  when  they  amved  at  their  fortified  places  near  Lisbon. 

Oct.    8,  A  great  fire  in  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  by  which  several  hundred 

buildings  were  consumed. 
19.         Bonaparte  issued  a  decree  for  burning  English  manufactures, 

and  branding  smugglers. 
27.         The  President  of  the  U.  S.  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding 

to  take  possession  of  West  Florida.  , 

29.         A  battle  was  fought  in  Mexico  between  an  army  of  insurgents 

and  the  pi'ovincial  forces." 
Nov.    1.  The  British  Parliament  met,  and  adjourned  on  account  of  the 

king's  derangement. 
2.  The  President  of  the  U.  S.   issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that 

the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  been  so  revoked,  as  to  cease  to- 

have  effect  on  the  1st  November. 
4.  Bernadotte  took  the  oath  as  hereditary  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 

9.  An  earthquake  was  slightly  felt  in  several  towns  of  Massachu- 

setts, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 
14.       ■  Massena  began  a  retreat  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon. 
24.        The  Spanish  Cortes,  at  Cadiz,  decreed  the  liberty  of  the  press,. 
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During-  this  month  violent  commotions  continued  in  Mexico. 
Dec.   3.  Ti\e  Isle    of  France  taken    by  the   British,   after  luiving-  been 

invested  five  days.     Gari-ison  8,000.     Tlie  port  contained  13  larg-e 
armed  ships,  and  24  merchant  vessels,  several  of  them  large  India- 
men. 
8.  The  Frencli  government  declared,  that  the.  Berlin  and  Milan 

decrees  would  remain  in  force,  till  the  British  Orders  should  be 
I'escinded. 

10.  Mr.  Russell,  the  American  Oiarge  d'affairs,  complained  to  tlie 
French  government  of  the  seizure  of  Amei'ican  vessels. 

11.  Congress  was  opened,  and  the  President's  message  communi- 
cated. 

25.  The  French  government  gave  official  assurances,  that  American 
commerce  would  be  favoi-ed  after  the  2nd  of  February. 

31.  The  British  Parliament  passed  resolutions  for  constituting  a 
restricted  regency. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  D.D.  Founder  and  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College  and 
More's  Charity  School;  witli  a  sum- 
mary  History  of  the  College  and 
School.  To  which  are  added,  copious 
extracts  from  Dr.  Wheelock's  cor- 
respondence. By  David  M'Clure, 
D.D.  S.H.  S.  pastor  of  a  church  in 
East  "Windsor,  (Con.)  and  Elijah 
Pai'ish,  D.D.  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Byfield,  (Mass.)  Newbaryport:  C. 
Norris.     8vo. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties,  and  lite- 
rature of  Negroes;  followed  with  an 
account  of  the  life  and  works  of  fifteen 
Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  distinguished 
in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
By  H.  Gregoire,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Blois,  member  of  the  Conservative 
Senate,  and  of  the  National  institute, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen, 
&c.  &;c.  translated  by  D.  B,  Warden, 
secretary  to  the  American  legation  at 
Paris.     Brooklyn;  Thomas  Kirk. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Plymouth  Association  of  Ministers, 
in  the  third  congregational  society 
in  Middleborough,  Sept.  28,  1810. 
By  John  Reed,  D.  D.  pastor  of  the 
.first  church  and  congregational  so- 
ciety in  Bridgewater.  Boston;  Gree.- 
Boujfh  and  Stebbifis. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

The  Sequel  to  the  Sketch  of  the 
Denominations  of  the  Christian 
World;  being  testimonies  in  behalf  of 
Christian  candor  and  unanimity,  by 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  among-  the 
Protestant  Dissenters.  To  which  is 
pi'efixed,  an  Essay  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  Re- 
ligion. By  John  Evans,  A.M.  master 
of  a  Seminary  for  a  limited  number  of 
Pupils,  PuUing's  Row,  Islington. 
First  American  edition.  Boston; 
John  Eliot,  jr. 

Essays,  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
a  friend,  on  the  following  subjects; 
On  a  man's  writing  memoirs  of  him., 
self.  On  decision  of  character.  On 
the  application  of  the  epithet  romantic. 
On  some  of  the  causes  by  which  evan- 
gelical religion  has  been  rendered 
less  acceptable  to  persons  of  cultivated 
taste.  By  Rev.  John  Foster,  With 
an  Index  prepared  for  this  edition, 
Boston;  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,    1811, 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Volume  the  fourth,  Part  II.  Con- 
taining a  Continuation  of  the  sixteenth 
Century.  On  the  plan  of  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Milner.  By  the  Rev, 
Isaac  Milner,  D.D-  F.  R,  S.  dean  of 
Carlisle,  and  president  of  ,  Qtieen's 
College,  Cambridge.  First  American 
edition.     Boston;  D,  Mallery  &  C@>. 
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Obituary To  dorrespondenis. 


Wm.  Wells,  Boston,  has  comtnenc= 
ed  the  republication  of  the  Christian 
Observer,  a  very  able  and  valuable 
periodical  work,  which  has  been  con. 
tinually  gaining  reputation  and  infl'i>. 
ence  in  England  since  its  first  estab 
lishment  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
numbers  for  January  and  February, 
ISll,  are  already  issued.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  the  publishers  will  dis- 
pose of  every  copy  they  print.  We 
shall  deem  it  a  very  honorable  proof 
of  the  candor  and  literary  taste  of  our 
countrymen,  if  this  woi-k  is  exten- 
sively sold  and  eagerly  perused. 


WORK  PROPOSED. 

Samuel  T«  Armstrong,  Boston, 
proposes  to  republish,  by  subscription, 
the  Eclectic  Review,  to  commence 
with  the  first  number  of  the  present 
year.  This  work  has  probably,  greater 
excellences,  and  fewer  defects,  than 
any  review  printed  in  Great  Britain. 
The  principal  excellences  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  religions  charac= 
ter  of  the  work.  The  uniform  ten- 
dency of  the  communications  which 
it  contains,  is  to  make  men  wiser  and 
better,  to  extend  the  influence  of 
genuine  Christianity,  and  to  unite  in 
the  same  efforts  all  tlie  real  friends  of 
religion. 


OBITUARY. 


i)iKD  at  Boston,  on  the  30th  ult.  the 
Rev,  Joseph  Eckley,  D.  D.,  Sen^ 
ior  pastor  of  the  Church  and  Society 
worshipping  at  the  South  Church  in 
Mai'lborough  street,  aged  61,  and 
having  been  in  the  pastoral  office 
31  years. 

At  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  lately,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Marion,  Esq.  late 
member  of  Congress  for  Charleston 
district. 

At  Provincetown  on  the  11th  ult. 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  pastor 
of  a  church  of  Christ  in  that  place, 
aged  70,  and  having  been  engaged  in 
the  ministry  37  years. 

At  Scituate,  on  the  26th  ult.  the 
Rev.  David  Barnes,  D.  D.  in  the 


8lst  year  of  his  age,  and  the  57th  of 
his  ministry  in  that  place. 

At  Ashford,  (Conn.)  the  Rev, 
John  W.*  Juds9N,  a  minister  in  that 
town. 

At  New  York,  on  the  7th  inst.  the 
Rev,  John  Rodgers,  D.D.  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  46 
years  one  of  the  pastors  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  that  city. 

At  Boston,  on  the  12th  inst.  the 
Rev.  William  Emerson,  pastor  of 
the  Fii'st  Church,  aged  43. 

On  Matinicus  Island,  (Maine,)  Mr. 
Isaiah  Tolman,  aged  104. 

At  Weston,  (Mass.)  on  the  30  ult,. 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  former- 
ly minister  of  Leicester,  aged  91. 


TO  PATRONS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  continuation  of  the  8th  Lecture  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation,  did 
not  arrive  till  nearly  all  our  pages  were  in  type.  It  could  not  therefore  be 
inserted  in  this  number. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Revival  of  Religion  in  Princeton,  ("Mass,  J  written  by 
the  Rev.  James  Muruock,  minister  in  that  town,  came  also  too  late.  Both 
these  communications  will  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

As  the  Panoplist  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  the  future  publisher,  it  is  im- 
portant that  he  should  know  in  what  manner  the  agents  of  the  work,  and 
subscribers  at  a  distance,  wish  to  have  the  numbers  .transmitted  to  them. 
They  are,  therefore,  requested  to  give  the  publisher  directions  on  the  subject. 
Communications  for  the  Panoplist  may  be  sent,  free  of  expense,  to  the  care 
of  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Boston, 
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